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PREFACE. 


This  Treatise,  while  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Author's 
"  Introductory  Text-Book,"  has  been  prepared  throughout 
as  a  separate  and  independent  work.  The  purpose  of  these 
Text-Books  is  briefly  this  :  The  "  Introductory  "  is  meant  to 
exhibit  an  outline  of  Geology  intelligible  to  beginners,  and 
sufficient  for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  merely 
with  the  leading  facts  of  the  science ;  the  "  Advanced,"  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  the  subject  in  detail,  and  is  intended  for 
senior  pupils  and  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  the  study  in 
its  principles  as  well  as  deductions.  Though  thus  prepared 
on  the  same  plan,  and  the  one  but  an  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  other,  they  are  both  independent  elementary 
works,  and  may  be  taken  separately  or  in  sequence,  according 
to  the  progress  and  purpose  of  the  student.  This  much  may 
be  said,  that  he  who  has  mastered  the  Introductory  will  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  when  he  comes  to  study  the  Advanced, 
while  his  acquisition  of  the  science  will  have  been  rendered 
much  more  easy  and  agreeable.  The  Author  has  a  strong 
conviction  on  this  point.  In  teaching  the  construction  of  the 
steam-engine,  for  instance,  the  most  natural  course  is  to  ex- 
plain, in  the  first  place,  its  more  prominent  features — its 
boiler,  steam-pipe,  cylinder,  piston,  crank,  and  fly-wheel; 
and  when  the  learner  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  iqW 
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tions  of  these  parts,  and  the  force  which  sets  them  in  motion, 
then  to  proceed  to  the  more  intricate  connection  of  valves, 
condenser,  hot-weU,  air-pump,  eccentric  rods,  governor,  and 
other  complicated  machinery.  By  adopting  this  course,  no 
confusion  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the  learner;  he  is  im- 
pressed with  gradual  and  permanent  convictions ;  has  nothing 
to  unlearn ;  and  may  at  length  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  to  estimate  the  power  of  the  entire  machine,  as 
depending  on  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  elasticity  of  steam, 
the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  force  lost  through 
friction.  So  it  is  with  every  science :  Let  an  outline  be 
given  of  its  leading  features,  that  the  beginner  may  arrive 
at  some  notion  of  its  purport  and  bearings  ;  let  this  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  details ;  and  the  details  by  the  higher  reason- 
ings and  phHosophy  of  its  problems.  Under  this  conviction 
these  volumes  have  been  prepared ;  and  it  will  be  a  source 
of  unmingled  satisfaction  to  the  Author  to  find  his  views 
corroborated  by  the  experience  of  intelUgent  and  competent 
teachers. 

One  word  to  those  who  may  object  that  these  Text-books 
do  not  contain  enough  of  the  "  hard  facts  "  of  the  science.  It 
had  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  Author  to  have  loaded  his 
pages  with  minute  mineral  distinctions,  enumeration  of  lo- 
calities, and  lists  of  fossil  species ;  but  had  he  done  so,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  eflfectual  plan  to  disgust  the 
learner  and  retard  his  progress.  What  he  has  aimed  at  was 
the  production,  not  only  of  class-books  for  schools,  but 
readable  manuals  for  self-instruction — ^treatises  that  in  their 
readableness  might  imbue  the  student  with  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  Geology,  rather  than  cram  him  with  its  details, 
many  of  which,  in  the  progressive  state  of  the  science,  are 
merely  temporary  and  provisional.  Once  furnished  with  pro- 
per methods,  and  imbued  with  the  right  spirit,  the  earnest 
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student  has  in  general  little  difficulty  with  details — every 
acquisition  of  his  own  not  only  nHdening  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge,  but  increasing  his  power  to  master  new  difficul- 
ties as  these  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  onward  progress. 
Stni  more  to  foster  this  spirit,  the  Author  has  endeavoured 
to  write  as  he  would  have  spoken  to  a  junior  companion  in 
the  field — ^hopefully  and  encouragingly,  yet  not  disguising 
the  real  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way — ^treating  the  subject 
as  one  to  which  the  humblest  observer  may  contribute  his 
mite,  rather  than  attempting  to  propound  authoritatively  on 
problems,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  involves  a  much 
wider  range  of  observation,  and  deeper  and  more  exact  re- 
search, than  Geology  as  yet  can  boast  of. 

Yet  another  word :  The  Author  requests  his  brother  geo- 
logists who  may  glance  over  these  pages  to  remember  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  contain  an  exposition  of  his  own 
peculiar  views,  but  rather  to  exhibit  an  elementary  outline 
of  the  science  as  now  established  by  the  leading  workers  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America.  The  main  object 
has  been  to  render  the  student  such  assistance  as  will  enable 
him  to  proceed  in  the  field  as  a  practical  observer,  and  to 
read  with  appreciation  the  higher  treatises,  special  mono- 
graphs, papers,  and  new  discoveries  of  others.  To  further 
this  object,  mention  is  made,  at  the  end  of  each  section,  of 
the  principal  works  devoted  to  the  department  in  question ; 
to  have  done  more  would  have  been  to  enter  on  the  field  of 
speculative  geology — a  subject  that  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
an  Educational  Text-book. 


GHiHORE  Place,  Edinbubgh, 
March  1856. 
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FIFTH  EDITION. 

This  Edition  has  been  enlarged — first,  to  embrace  whatever 
is  new  and  important  in  the  science ;  second,  to  afford  space 
for  additional  illustration ;  and,  third,  to  combine,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Principles  with  the  Deductions  of  Geology.   We 
reason  our  way  to  the  Past  through  our  knowledge  of  the 
Present,  and  our  descriptions  of  former  epochs  become  more 
inteUigible  and  impressive  when  viewed  through  the  medium 
of  existing  phenomena.     For  this  purpose  there  have  been 
inserted  such  notices  of  operations  now  in  progress  as  seem  to 
bear  on  the  subjects  under  review — and  this  in  subordinate 
type,  and  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  original  textual  arrangement.     These  small- 
type  paragraphs  should  be  read  with  care  by  the  student,  for 
in  them  he  will  frequently  find  the  key  to  the  geological 
problem  he  is  endeavouring  to  unravel.     On  the  whole,  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Author  to  improve  rather  than  en- 
large— ^to  keep  the  volume  abreast  with  the  latest  discoveries 
and  advancing  views  of  our  leading  Greologists,  and  yet  to 
prevent  it  from  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  compendious  Text- 
Book. 


Newoastle-cn-Ttite, 
Janttary  1872. 
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GEOLOGY. 


I. 


OBJECTS   AND   SCOPE   OP   GEOLOGICAL   INQUIRY — 
INTRODUCTORY   OUTLINE. 

1.  To  describe  the  earth  we  inhabit,  in  all  its  varied  aspects 
and  relations — ^mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal — is  the  object  of 
Natural  History.     It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  a  field  so 
vast  could  not  well  be  made  the  subject  of  systematic  scrutiny 
without  subdivision  into  departments  ;  hence  the  sciences  of 
Geology,  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Chemistry — each  of 
them  susceptible  of  separate  research,  yet  all  of  them  connecting, 
aiding,  and  combining  to  form  one  great  theme  of  human  know- 
ledge.    Thus,  the  Geologist  restricts  himself  more  especially  to  a 
consideration  of  the  rocky  or  mineral  structure  of  the  earth,  the 
Geographer  to  its  external  or  superficial  conditions,  the  Botanist 
to  its  various  vegetable  families,  the  Zoologist  to  its  animal  life, 
and  the  Chemist  to  the  elementary  composition  of  all  its  sub- 
stances, whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animaL     Though  labour- 
ing in  this  manner  in  separate  departments,  the  one  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  investigations  of  the  other :  indeed  there  can  be 
no  true  knowledge  of  any  one  branch  of  natural  science  without 
some  acquaintance  with  the  whole.    As  in  nature,  so  in  man's 
interpretation,  all  should  blend  into  one  harmonious  yet  depen- 
dent system ;  and  he  who  has  the  widest  range  of  knowledge 
will  best  know  how  to  avoid  error  and  inconsistency  in  his  own 
special  fiield  of  research.    The  student  is  thus  warned,  at  the 
threshold,  of  the  connections  of  his  science,  that  he  may  under- 
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stand  distinctly  its  individual  scope  and  bearing,  and  so  be  pre- 
pared for  its  intelligent  investigation. 


Aim  and  Methods  of  the  Science. 

2.  Geology  as  thus  indicated  (Gr.  g^y  the  earth,  and  logos,  dis- 
course or  reasoning)  may  be  defined  as  that  department  of  natural 
science  which  treats  of  the  mineral  structure  of  our  globe.    Its 
object  is  to  examine  the  various  rock-materials  of  which  our 
planet  is  composed,  to  describe  their  appearance  and  relative 
positions,  to  investigate  their  nature  and  mode  of  formation,  the 
changes  they  have  undergone  and  are  still  undergoing,  and  gene- 
rally to  discover  the  laws  which  seem  to  determine  their  charac- 
ters and  arrangements.    Being  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few 
thousand  feet  into  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth,  the  researches 
of  geologists  are  necessarily  limited  to  its  exterior  shell  or  crust, 
hence  they  speak  of  the  "  crust  of  the  globe,"  meaning  there- 
by that  portion  of  the  rocky  structure  accessible  to  human  in- 
vestigation, and  about  whose  nature  and  history  they  can  reason 
with  something  like  certainty.     Speculations  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  interior,  as  bearing  on  scientific  problems,  are  no  doubt 
permissible,  and,  aided  by  astronomical  data,  we  may  ascertain  the 
bulk,  density,  and  other  conditions  of  the  mass  ;  but  all  this  must 
be  carefully  separated  from  geological  deductions,  which  are  based 
on  absolute  facts  and  known  appearances.    The  geologist  has  thus 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  course  before  him :  his  duty  is  to  observe, 
examine,  and  compare  ;  to  ascend  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  a 
consideration  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  and  thus 
endeavour  to  unfold,  as  far  as  human  reason  can,  the  history  of 
the  marvellous  world  he  inhabits.    In  its  widest  sense,  therefore. 
Geology  embraces  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  constitution  and 
history  of  our  planet — ^its  constitution  as  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  rock-masses,  and  its  history  as  to  how  and  when  these 
locks  were  formed,  and  the  external  or  geographical  conditions 
(dimate  and  life  distribution)  under  which  they  were  aggregated. 
3.  The  materials  composing  the  earth's  crust  are  rocks   of 
various  kinds — as  granite,  roofing-slate,  marble,  sandstone,  coal, 
chalk,  clay,  and  sand — some  hard  and  compact^  others  soft  and 
incohering.    These  substances  do  not  occur  indiscriminately  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  nor,  when  found,  do  they  always  lie  in 
the  same  positions.    Granite,  for  example,  may  exist  in  one  dis^ 
trict  of  a  country,  roofing-slate  in  another,  cosl  in  a  third,  and 
chalk  in  a  fourth.    Some  of  these  rocks  occur  in  irr^;ular  moun- 
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tain-masses,  while  others  are  spread  out  in  regular  layers  or 
courses,  termed  strata,  from  the  Latin  word  straium,  strewn  or 
spread  out.  It  is  evident  that  substances  differing  so  widely  in 
composition  and  structure  must  have  been  formed  under  different 
circumstances,  and  by  different  causes  ;  and  it  becomes  the  pro* 
yince  of  the  geologist  to  discover  those  causes,  and  thus  infer  the 
general  conditions  of  the  regions  in  which,  and  of  the  periods 
when,  such  different  rock-substances  were  produced. 

4.  When  we  sink  a  well,  for  instance,  and  dig  through  certain 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  and  find  them  succeeding  each  other  in 
layers,  we  are  instantly  reminded  of  the  operations  of  water,  see- 
ing it  iB  only  by  such  agency  that  accumulations  of  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel  are  formed  at  the  present  day.  We  are  thus  led  to 
inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  materials  through  which  we  dig, 
and  to  discover  whether  they  were  originally  deposited  in  river- 
courses,  in  lakes,  in  estuaries,  or  along  the  sea-shore.  In  our  in- 
vestigation we  may  also  detect  shells,  bones,  and  fragments  of 
plants  embedded  in  the  clays  and  sands  ;  and  thus  we  have  a 
further  clue  to  the  history  of  the  strata  through  which  we  pass, 
according  as  the  shells  and  bones  are  the  remains  of  animals  that 
lived  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers,  or  inhabited  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Again,  in  making  a  railway-cutting,  excavating  a  tun- 
nel, or  sinking  a  coal-pit,  we  may  pass  through  many  successions 
of  strata — such  as  clay,  sandstone,  coal,  limestone,  and  the  like  ; 
and  each  succession  of  strata  may  cont^  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  different  plants  and  animals.  Such  differences  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  each  stratum  or  set  of  strata  to 
have  been  formed  by  different  agencies  and  in  different  localities, 
under  varying  arrangements  of  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  imder  dif- 
ferent conditionfi  of  climate,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  lakes, 
estuaries,  and  seas  of  different  countries  are  characterised  by  their 
own  special  accumulations,  and  by  the  embedded  remains  of  the 
plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  those  regions. 

5.  In  making  these  investigations  the  geologist  is  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  now  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
— ^reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  imknown,  and  ascribing 
similar  results  to  similar  or  anal(^us  causes.  Thus,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  see  rivers  carrying  down  mud  and  sand  and  gravel, 
and  depositing  these  in  layers,  either  in  lakes,  in  estuaries,  or 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  this  process  many  lakes  and 
estuaries  have,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  been  filled 
up  and  converted  into  dry  land — ^the  layers  of  sand  and  mud  gra- 
dually consolidating  and  hardening  into  rocky  strata.  We  see 
also  the  tides  and  waves  wasting  away  the  sea-difib  in  one  di»- 
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trict,  and  accumulating  wide  tracts  of  sand  and  gravel  in  bays 
and  other  sheltered  recesses.  By  these  agencies,  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  washed  away  and  covered  by  the  sea,  even 
within  the  memory  of  man  ;  while  by  the  same  means  new  tracts 
have  been  formed  in  districts  formerly  covered  by  the  tides  and 
waves.  Further,  we  learn  that,  during  earthquake  convulsions, 
large  districts  of  country  have  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  while  in  other  regions  the  sea-bed  has  been  elevated  into 
dry  land.  Volcanic  action  is  also  sensibly  affecting  the  surface  of 
the  globe — converting  level  tracts  into  mountain-ridges,  throwing 
up  new  islands  from  the  sea,  and  casting  forth  molten  lava  and 
other  materials,  which  in  time  become  hard  and  consolidated 
rock-masses,  like  the  greenstones  and  basalts  of  the  older  hills. 

6.  As  these  and  other  agents  are  at  present  modifying  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  changing  the  relative  positions  of  sea  and 
land,  BO  in  all  time  past  have  they  exerted  a  similar  influence, 
and  have  necessarily  been  the  main  agents  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  rocky  crust  which  it  is  the  province  of  Geology  to  in- 
vestigate. This  world  of  ours  is,  and  has  ever  been,  subject  to  in- 
cessant waste  and  recon^ruction — ^here  wasted  and  worn  down  by 
frosts,  rains,  rivers,  waves,  and  tides ;  and  there  built  up  again  by 
the  deposition  of  the  water-borne  materials^  by  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  ejections. 
Not  a  foot  of  the  land  we  now  inhabit  but  has  been  repeatedly 
under  the  ocean,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  formed  as  repeat- 
edly the  habitable  dry  land.  No  matter  how  far  inland,  or  at 
what  elevation  above  the  sea,  we  now  find  accumulations  of  sand 
and  gravel, — ^no  matter  at  what  depth  we  discover  strata  of  sand- 
stone or  limestone, — ^we  know,  from  their  composition  and  arrange- 
ment, that  they  must  have  been  formed  under  water,  and  been 
brought  together  by  the  operations  of  water,  just  as  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  and  mud  are  accimiulated  or  deposited  at  the  present 
day.  And  as  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  break  up,  elevate,  and 
derange  the  present  dry  land — ^here  sinking  one  portion,  there 
tilting  up  another,  and  everywhere  producing  rents  and  fissures  ; 
80  must  the  fractures,  derangements,  and  upheavals  among  the 
strata  of  the  rocky  crust  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  similar 
forces  in  remote  and  distant  epochs. 

7.  By  the  study  of  existing  operations,  we  thus  get  a  clue  to 
the  geological  history  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  task  is  rendered 
much  more  definite  and  certain  by  an  examination  of  the  plants 
and  flTiiTTiftla  found  embedded  in  the  various  strata.  At  present, 
shells,  fishes,  and  other  animals  are  buried  in  the  mud  or  silt  of 
lakes  and  estuaries ;  rivers  also  cany  down  the  carcasses  of  land- 
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animals,  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  vegetable  drift ;  and 
earthquakes  submerge  plains  and  islands,  with  all  their  vegetable 
and  animal  inhabitants.  These  remains  become  enveloped  in  the 
layers  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel  formed  by  the  waters,  and  in 
process  of  time  are  petrified  (Lat.  petra,  a  stone,  and^,  I  become), 
that  is,  are  converted  into  stony  matter  like  the  shells  and  bones 
found  in  the  deeper  strata.  Now,  as  at  present  so  in  all  former 
time  must  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  similarly 
preserved  ;  and  as  one  tribe  of  plants  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  plain 
and  another  to  the  swampy  morass, — as  one  family  belongs  to  a 
temperate,  and  another  to  a  tropical  region, — so,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  embedded  plants,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  flourished.  In  the 
same  manner  with  animals ;  each  tribe  has  its  locality  assigned 
it  by  peculiarities  of  food,  climate,  and  the  like  ;  each  family  has 
its  own  peculiar  structure  for  running,  flying,  swimming,  plant- 
eating  or  flesh-eating,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  by  comparing 
fossil  remains  (fossil,  from  fosstis,  dug  up,  applied  to  all  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  embedded  in  the  rocky  crust)  with  existing 
races,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  many  of  the  past  conditions 
of  the  world  with  considerable  certainty.  Of  course,  the  more 
remote  the  period,  or,  in  other  words,  the  older  and  deeper  the 
rocks,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  determination,  just  as  from 
a  study  of  antiquarian  objects  it  is  easier  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  immediately  preceded 
our  own  times,  than  of  those  whose  monuments  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  written  record  or  oral  tradition. 


Theoretical  Aspects  of  the  Science. 

8.  By  examining,  noting,  and  comparing,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  geologist  finds  that  the  strata  compos- 
ing the  eaj1;h*s  crust  can  be  arranged  in  series ;  that  one  set  or 
series  always  underlies,  and  is  succeeded  by,  a  diflferent  set ;  and 
that  each  series  contains  the  remains  of  certain  plants  and  animals 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  series.  In  other  words,  each  series 
is  but  the  sediments  of  successive  lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas — each 
of  which  had  its  own  area,  and  each  of  which  was  characterised  by 
its  own  plants  and  animals.  Having  ascertained  the  existence  of 
such  a  sequence  among  the  rocky  strata,  his  next  task  is  to  deter- 
mine that  sequence  in  point  of  time — that  is,  to  determine  which 
is  the  earlier  and  which  the  later  formed  series  of  strata ;  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  animals  whose  rcr 
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mains  are  embedded  in  each  set;  and,  lastlj,  to  discover  the 
geographical  extent  and  limits  of  the  saccessiye  series.  These 
series  he  csHUb  famuxUonSy  as  having  been  formed  during  different 
arrangements  of  sea  and  land,  and  under  the  vaiying  influences 
of  climate  and  other  external  conditions ;  and  it  is  by  a  know- 
ledge of  these  that  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  something 
like  a  history  of  the  globe — imperfect,  it  may  be,  but  still  sufficient 
to  show  the  numerous  changes  its  surfiEu^  has  undergone,  and  the 
varied  and  wonderful  races  of  plants  and  animals  by  which  it  has 
been  successively  inhabited.  To  map  out  the  various  mutations 
of  sea  and  land,  from  the  present  moment  to  the  earliest  time  of 
which  we  have  any  traces  in  the  rocky  strata;  to  restore  the 
forms  of  extinct  plants  and  animals  ;  to  indicate  their  habits,  the 
climate  and  conditions  under  which  they  grew  and  lived, — ^to  do 
all  this,  and  trace  their  connection  up  to*  existing  races  in  one 
continuous  history,  would  be  the  triumph,  as  it  is  ngw  the  aim, 
of  all  true  geology. 

9.  Such  are  the  objects  and  scope  of  what  may  be  termed 
TheoreHcal  or  Descriptive  Geology,  a  science  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  but  of  high  and  enduring  interest.  So  recent  and 
rapid  has  be«i  its  pn^^ress,  that  it  may  almost  be  r^;arded  as  a 
ereation  of  the  current  century ;  and  certainly  all  that  was  written 
jffior  to  this  period  may  be  deleted  without  causing  sensible  loss 
or  detriment  to  its  study  as  a  science  of  deduction.  The  problems 
it  endeavours  to  solve  are  amongst  the  most  attractive  and  im- 
portant that  can  engage  the  ingenuity  of  man — ^leading  him  from 
his  own  position  and  connection  with  this  planet  back  through 
all  its  former  phases  and  conditions  to  the  time  when  it  came 
fresh  and  glowing  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  As  a  legitimate 
cultivator  of  natural  science,  the  geolc^ist  bases  his  deductions 
on  numerous  and  well-ascertained  facts ;  observes,  collects,  and 
arranges  with  scrupulous  care  ;  and  by  such  means  proceeds  firom 
phenomena  that  are  obvious  and  taking  place  around  him,  to  the 
explanation  of  those  that  are  more  remote  and  less  apparent.  His 
object  is  to  unfold  the  history  of  our  globe  as  revealel  in  the  com- 
position, arrangement,  and  embedded  life-remains  of  the  rocky 
crust  which  is  patent  to  his  investigation,  not  to  invent  theories 
or  frame  hypotheses  respecting  the  origin  of  matter  or  the  develop- 
ment of  life — themes  which  may  ever  lie  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  created  intelligence. 

[Geology  Ib,  indeed,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  Man  in  his  primitiYe  stages  subsists  solely  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  its  surface  products.  It  is  not  till  he  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  ciYilisatioii  that  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  products  of  the  in- 
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terior.  In  his  first  or  sayage  stage  he  is  merely  a  hunter,  a  fisher,  and  a 
gatherer  of  its  fruits.  He  never  builds  a  hut  of  stone,  nor  kindles  a  fire  of 
coal,  even  should  these  appear  in  inviting  abundance  around  him.  Even 
when  he  has  passed  into  the  nomadic  and  agricultural  stage,  with  his  herds 
and  flocks,  and  tiny  patches  of  husbandry,  he  derives  little  yrom  the  earth 
— forming  his  implements  of  wood  and  bone  and  surface- stones ;  and  but 
rarely — and  this  in  favourable  localities — extracting  a  modicum  of  copper 
and  tin  for  the  fabrication  of  a  few  and  much- valued  tools  and  weapons 
of  bronze.  It  is  not  till  he  has  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilisation  that 
he  begins  to  draw  his  comforts  and  luxuries /rom  the  earth,  as  well  as  to 
live  upon,  it ;  and  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  he  can  be  said  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  a  working  and  practical  Geo- 
logist But  while  obtaining  his  gold  and  silver,  his  tin  and  lead,  his  copper 
and  iron,  from  its  crust  for  the  fabrication  of  his  implements  and  machinery ; 
while  rearing  his  edifices  of  its  rocks,  and  adorning  his  person  with  its  gems 
and  precious  metals,  it  is  not  till  after  long  ages  that  he  begins  to  perceive 
the  earth  he  inhabits  has  had  a  history — a  long  history  of  change  and  pro- . 
gress, — ^that  sea  and  land  have  been  ever  changing  places,  that  vegetable  and 
animal  life  has  been  ever  ascending  from  simple  and  lowly-organised  to 
more  complex  and  more  highly  organised  forms,  and  then  he  becomes  a 
scientific  and  theoretical,  as  well  as  a  working  and  practical,  Geologist.] 

10.  In  reading  aright  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  to  his  observation,  the  task  of  the  geologist  is  often  a 
perplexing,  always  an  arduous  one,  and  one  requiring  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  collateral  information.  To  account,  for 
example,  for  the  aggregation  and  position  of  many  rock-masses, 
he  requires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  ;  to 
treat  of  their  composition  and  formation,  the  aid  of  chemistry 
must  be  frequently  called  in ;  to  describe  and  classify  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals,  he  must  have  recourse  to  botany 
and  zoology ;  wlule,  generally  speaking,  there  are  many  of  his 
problems,  for  the  successful  solution  of  which  the  assistance  of 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  science  is  necessary.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  he  is  to  make  these  minute  researches  for 
himself:  it  is  enough  for  his  purpose  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
deductions  of  the  chemist,  botsmist,  and  zoologist  to  the  solution 
of  the  particular  problem  before  him ;  in  other  words,  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  their  geological  bearings,  and  arrive  at  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  which  they  form  a  part.  In 
doing  all  this,  the  earnest  student  will  find  the  pleasure  of  the 
result  more  than  recompense  for  the  labour  incurred  ;  and 
whether  in  collecting  data  among  the  hills  and  ravines,  by  the 
sea-cliffs  or  in  the  mine,  or  in  arranging  and  drawing  from  these 
data  the  warranted  conclusion,  he  will  find  Geology  at  once  one 
of  the  most  healthful  and  exhilarating,  as  it  is  intellectually  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  expanding,  of  human  pursuits. 
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Practical  Bearings  of  the  Science. 


11.  Nor  is  the  science,  in  a  Practical  or  Industrial  point  of 
view,  of  less  importance  to  man.     Deriving,  as  we  do,  all  our 
metallic  and  mineral  stores — our  coal  and  iron,  our  gems  and 
precious  metals — from  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  is  of  vast  utility 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  correctly  between  mineral,  substances,  to 
determine  in  what  positions  they  occur,  and  to  say  where  they 
are,  or  are  not,  to  be  found.    The  miner  cannot  proceed  a  step 
in  safety  without  the  light  of  geological  deduction ;  and  though 
guided  by  observation  long  before  the  truths  of  the  science 
assumed  a  technical  aspect,  yet  do  his  operations  proceed  with 
precision  and  certainty  only  in  proportion  to  the  advancement 
of  scientific  generalisation.     Again,  the  engineer  in  tunnelling 
through  hills,  in  cutting  canals,  excavating  harbours,  sinking 
wells,  bringing  in  water  to  towns,  draining  morasses,  and  the 
like,  must,  to  do  his  work  securely  and  with  certainty,  base  in  a 
great  measure  his  calculations  on  the  nature  of  the  rocky  materials 
to  be  passed  through— information  he  can  only  obtain  through 
the  aid  of  geology.     The  architect  also,  in  selecting  his  material, 
by  attending  to  the  formation  and  texture  of  the  rock,  and  observ- 
ing how  it  has  been  affected  by  the  weather  in  the  cliffs  and 
ravines,  may  often  avoid  the  use  of  a  wasting  and  wortliless  build- 
ing-stone ;  while  his  knowledge  of  geological  succession  will 
enable  him  to  detect  in  different  localities  the  same  material. 
The  farmer,  in  like  manner,  whose  soils  are  either  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  or  are  affected  by  their  reten- 
tive or  absorbent  nature,  may  learn  much  useful  information  from 
the  demonstrations  of  the  geologist.    Again,  the  surveyor  and 
land-valuator,  he  who  has  to  report  on  the  worth  of  estates  and 
bring  them  to  sale  in  the  land-market,  cannot  possibly  do  justice 
to  his  client  unless  he  is  either  of  himself  capable  of  estimating 
their  mineral  value,  or  able  to  appreciate  the  report  of  the  mineral- 
surveyor  or  consulting  geologist.     The  study  of  physical  geography 
— that  is,  the  study  of  the  surface  configuration  of  the  earth,  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  the  altitude  and  extent  of  continents, 
and  so  forth,  in  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  dispersion  and  habitats  of 
plants  and  animals,  their  adaptation  to  certain  regions,  and  even 
touching  the  development  and  health  of  man  himself— can  only 
attain  the  character  and  position  of  a  science,  when  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  geology.   The  superficial 
features  of  the  earth  are  mainly  dependent  on  its  geological  struc- 
ture, and  these  features  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  signi- 
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ficance  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  causes  through  which  they 
originate.  The  artist  and  landscape-gardener  may  also  reap  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  a  study  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  science, 
as  bearing  on  surface  configuration  and  scenery ;  and  though  such 
a  knowledge  of  itself  will  make  neither  artists  nor  landscape- 
gardeners,  it  will  often  prevent  them  from  committing  unpardon- 
able outrages  on  the  landscapes  of  nature.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  practical  or  economic  advantages  of  geology — a 
subject  to  which  we  will  advert  at  greater  length  (Chap.  XX.) 
when  the  student  is:  presumed  to  be  able  to  apply  its  deductions. 

12.  To  arrive  at  a  rational  history  of  the  successive  phases  of 
the  globe,  is,  we  have  said,  the  aim  of  theoretical  geology ;  to  dis- 
cover and  classify  its  mineral  stores — to  ascertain  their  position 
and  determine  their  abundance,  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
the  industrial  purposes  of  life — is  the  task  of  the  practical  geolo- 
gist. Combining  its  economic  with  its  speculative  bearings,  Geo- 
logy becomes  a  science  of  high  and  enduring  interest,  and  one 
which  must  shortly  take  a  place  in  every  course  of  enlightened 
education.  Nor  is  its  own  individual  interest  of  less  importance 
than  its  bearings  on  the  other  natural  sciences,  which  are  yearly 
not  only  receiving  new  impulses  from  its  progress,  but  acquiring 
additional  data  from  its  discoveries  and  determinations.  And, 
luckily  for  the  continuation  of  this  progress,  the  objects  of  research, 
though  often  complicated  and  obscure,  are  scattered  everywhere 
around  us.  Not  a  quarry  by  the  wayside,  not  a  railway-cutting 
through  which  we  are  carried,  not  a  mountain-glen  up  which  we 
dimb,  not  a  sea-cliff  under  which  we  wander,  but  furnishes,  when 
duly  observed,  important  lessons  in  geology.  A  hammer  to 
detach  specimens,  and  a  bag  to  carry  them  in,  a  sketch-book  to 
note  unusual  appearances,  an  observing  eye,  and  a  pair  of  willing 
limbs,  are  nearly  all  the  young  student  requires  for  the  field; 
and  by  inspection  and  comparison  in  some  museum,  and  the 
diligent  use  of  his  text-book,  he  will  very  shortly  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  study  as  a  practical  observer.  Let  him  note  every 
new  and  strange  appearance,  handle  and  preserve  every  specimen 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar — throwing  nothing  aside  until  he 
has  become  acquainted  with  its  nature  ;  and  thus,  besides  obtain- 
ing additional  knowledge  and  facilitating  his  progress  in  the  study, 
he  will  shortly  acquire  the  invaluable  power  of  prompt  and  accu- 
rate discrimination. 
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NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

13.  Ill  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
that  the  object  of  Geology  is  to  investigate  the  rocky  structure, 
and,  through  that  structure,  the  history  of  the  earth,  in  as  far  as 
its  structural  arrangement  is  accessible  to  human  investigation. 
Combining  all  we  know  of  this  rocky  structure,  from  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine,  it  formB 
but  an  insignificant  film  of  the  four  thousand  miles  which  lie  be- 
tween the  surface  and  centre  of  the  globe.  This  film  or  outer 
portion  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  crust  of  the  globe"  {Erdrinde,  as  the 
Germans  term  it),  in  contradistinction  to  the  interior  portions,  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing  by  direct  observation.  Thin  as  this 
crust  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  theatre  of  extensive, 
diversified,  and  ceaseless  changes.  Every  change  arising  from  the 
violence  of  the  earthquake  and  volcano,  every  modification  re- 
sulting from  the  waters  that  cover  or  course  its  surface,  every 
operation  dependent  on  atmospheric  agency,  as  well  as  all  that 
appertains  to  the  development  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is 
performed  on  or  within  this  shelL  It  is  thus  at  once  the  theatre 
of  all  geological  change,  and  the  index  to  all  true  geological  his- 
tory. By  noting  the  composition  of  its  rocks,  their  position  and 
succession,  the  space  over  which  they  spread,  and  the  fossils  they 
contain,  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  indicate  the  condition  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  world  during  former  epochs — to  speculate  as  to 
the  former  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  the  modifications  of  cli- 
mate thereby  occasioned,  and  the  kind  of  vegetables  and  animals 
that  successively  peopled  its  surface.  To  arrive  at  a  rational 
history  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  globe,  is  the  aim  of  theo- 
retical geology;  to  discover  and  classify  its  mineral  stores — to 
ascertain  their  position  and  determine  their  abundance,  so  as  to 
make  them  available  for  the  industrial  purposes  of  life — ^is  the 
task  of  the  practical  geologist.  Combining  its  economic  with  its 
speculative  bearings.  Geology  becomes  a  science  of  high  and 
enduring  interest,  deserving  the  study  of  every  cultivated  mind, 
and  the  encouragement  of  every  enlightened  government. 

14  As  a  department  of  Natural  History,  geology  confers,  as 
well  as  receives,  important  aid  from  all  the  co-relative  branches 
of  the  science — ^more  especially  from  Geography,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Chemistry.  For  the  solution  of  many  of  its  more  difficult 
problems,  it  also  calls  in  the  aid  of  Physical  or  Mathematical 
Science  ;  while  not  a  few  of  its  reasonings  are  based  on  Meteoro- 
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logical  and  Astronomical  considerations.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  some  to  substitute  the  term  Geognosy  for  that  of  Geology — 
gei^nosy  (Gr.  gr^,  the  earth,  and  gnosis^  knowledge)  implying 
absolute  knowledge  ;  while  geology  refers  more  to  our  theoretical 
reasonings.  The  substitution^  however,  is  rarely  or  ever  adopted ; 
and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  geology  has  become  the  accepted 
designation.  As  thus  defined,  the  science  may  be  viewed  in  three 
great  aspects, — Descriptive,  Theoretical,  and  Practical ;  Descrip- 
tive Geology  being  that  which  restricts  itself  to  a  consideration  of 
facts  and  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky  crust ;  Theoretical, 
that  which  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  arrange 
them  into  a  connected  world-histoiy ;  and  Practical,  that  which, 
guided  in  its  researches  by  the  other  two,  treats  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  globe,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  and  their 
application  to  industrial  or  economic  purposes. 

15.  As  a  main  topic,  geology  may  also  be  conveniently  studied 
under  the  three  sub-sciences — Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy, 
and  PcUceontology :  the  first  treating  of  the  surface  configuration 
of  the  globe  as  depending  on  geological  influences  ;  the  second 
restricting  itself  more  especially  to  a  consideration  of  the  mineral 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  crust ;  and  the 
third  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient ;  onta,  beings  ;  and  logos,  reasoning) 
devoting  itself  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  the  fossil  plants 
and  animals  found  in  the  rocky  strata.  Each  of  these  sub-sciences 
can  be  studied  intimately  and  in  detail,  as  separate  departments  ; 
yet  it  must  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  three,  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge  of  geology.  The 
terms  Physical  Geology  and  Lithology  (Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and 
logos)  are  frequently  used  as  in  contradistinction  to  Palceonto- 
logy  or  Organic  Geology — ^the  former  referring  to  the  mere  rock 
relations  of  the  crust,  the  latter  to  the  plants  and  animals  embed- 
ded therein.  Hence  we  may  treat  of  the  lithological  character  of 
a  formation  without  at  all  referring  to  its  palceontological  aspects. 
The  term  Petralogy  (Lat.  petra,  a  rock)  was  at  one  time  used 
for  Lithology,  and  Oryctology  (Gr.  oryctos,  dug  up)  for  Palaeon- 
tology ;  but  they  are  now  very  rarely  employed.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  subdivide  Palaeontology  into  two  branches — Palceozo- 
ology  (Gr.  zoon,  an  animal),  or  that  which  relates  to  fossil  animals, 
and  Palceophytology  {phyton,  a  plant),  or  that  which  refers  alone 
to  fossil  vegetation  ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  broader 
term  Palaeontology,  which  embraces  all  organic  remains  of  what- 
ever description,  may  still  be  advantageously  retained. 

16.  For  fuller  explanations  of  these  and  other  technical  terms 
employed  throughout  this  treatise,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
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appended  Glossarr ;  and  should  he  desire  still  more  detailed  in- 
formation, the  Authoi's  'Handbook  of  Creological  Terms  and 
Creologr'  mar  be  consulted  with  advantage,  as  supplying  many 
important  particulars  that  obviously  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
general  Text-Book.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these 
scientific  terms,  when  once  thoroughly  comprehended,  are  quite 
as  easily  remembered  as  those  derived  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  ;  while,  being  chiefly  compounds  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  constitute  a  nomenclature  distinctive  of,  and  peculiar  to, 
Geology,  and  are  thus  readily  intelligible  to  the  scholars  of  every 
country.  There  is  nothing  more  perpleidng  than  a  multiplicity 
of  local  and  provincial  terms  ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
confusion  and  obstruction  that  would  arise  were  every  countiy 
and  district  adhering  to  its  own  vernacular  instead  of  adopting 
a  uniform  system  of  terminolc^.  The  technicalities  of  science, 
often  so  ignorantly  inveighed  against,  are  in  fact  the  instruments 
by  which  it  effects  its  progress.  New  objects  require  new  names, 
and  new  facts  new  phrases  to  express  their  relations ;  and  the 
sooner  the  student  can  make  himself  familiar  with  those  terms 
and  their  applications,  the  more  rapid  and  pleasant  will  be  his 
onward  progress. 
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11. 


GENERAL   RELATIONS,    STRUCTURE,    AND   CONDITIONS   OP 

THE  EARTH. 

17.  The  object  and  scope  of  Geology,  it  has  been  stated,  is  to 
investigate  the  history  of  our  earth  as  revealed  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocky  or  accessible  crust.  As  this  structure,  however,  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  certain  general  relations  and 
conditions  appertaining  to  the  globe  as  a  member  of  the  solar  sys- 
tern,  it  is  as  well  to  remind  the  student  of  this  connection,  and  so 
place  before  him  at  the  outset  the  entire  data  on  which  his  own 
special  science  is  founded.  "We  shall  therefore,  in  this  chapter, 
advert  to  those  general  relations  of  motion,  atmosphere,  form, 
bulk,  density,  temperature,  surface  configuration,  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  and  constitution  of  ocean,  which  must  always 
have  influenced,  and  will  ever  continue  to  control  and  modify, 
all  geological  operations. 


Planetary  Relations. 

18.  The  origin  of  all  geological  history  is  change  ;  the  cause 
of  all  change  is  motion ;  and  the  primary  motions  of  the  earth 
are  those  dependent  on  its  relations  to  the  solar  system.  In 
other  words,  the  sun  is  the  source  and  centre  of  force ;  wherever 
force  is  exerted  there  must  be  motion  ;  and  wherever  there  is 
motion  there  must  be  change  either  of  place  or  of  condition.  From 
the  sun  tlie  earth  derives  its  light,  heat,  and,  it  may  be,  other 
more  subtle  influences  (actinism,  magnetism,  &c.)  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  growth  and  development  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Light  and  heat  are  modified  in  their  distribution 
by  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  by  its  annual 
revolution  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  and  also  by  the 
slanting  position  in  which  it  revolves  in  that  orbit.    From  these 
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motions,  and  this  peculiar  position  of  the  earth,  arise  the  alterna- 
tions of  summer  and  winter  in  certain  latitudes,  of  dry  and  wet 
seasons  in  others,  and  also  that  alternate  impetus  and  retardation 
which  is  given  to  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  To  these  seasonal  differences  belong,  in  like  manner, 
those  meteorological  vicissitudes  from  drought  to  rain,  from  heat 
to  frost,  and  from  calm  to  storm,  which  produce  so  many  geolo- 
gical changes  on  the  rock-surfaces  of  the  globe.  On  the  earth's 
relation  to  the  sun  and  moon — ^in  other  words,  on  the  attractive 
force  exerted  by  these  bodies — depend  also  the  bi-diumal  flow 
and  ebb  of  the  tides,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  are 
among  the  most  permanent  and  important  of  geological  agents. 

19.  It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  from  what  we  have  thus 
briefly  indicated,  that  any  change  in  the  planetary  relations  of 
the  globe  would  be  attended  not  only  by  a  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  light,  heat,  and  meteorological  influences,  but  also  by  a 
consequent  alteration  in  the  distribution  and  relationship  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  As  a  necessary  consequence  also  of  any 
derangement  of  the  existing  planetary  relations,  there  would  be 
a  change  in  the  tidal  influences,  and  a  different  distribution  of  sea 
and  land.  As  at  present  the  polar,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones 
of  the  earth  are  all  marked  by  striking  differences,  not  only  in 
their  botanical  and  zoological  aspects,  but  in  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  their  rock-materials  are  wasted,  shifted,  and 
redistributed ;  so  would  any  alteration  in  the  existing  plane- 
tary relations  of  the  globe  be  attended  by  new  and  different 
phenomena.  The  student  is  thus  apprised  of  these  great  cos- 
mical  considerations  that  he  may  learn  to  familiarise  himself 
with  their  mutual  actions  and  reactions,  and  so  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  aright  such  hypotheses  as  alteration  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation,  greater  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit, 
&c.,  which  are  sometimes  advanced  to  account  for  geological 
phenomena. 

[Although  the  chief  planetary  relations  of  the  Earth  seem  fixed  and  im- 
mutable, there  are  certain  minor  phenomena  which  are  now  known  to  obey 
laws  of  secular  succession,  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  that  other  pheno- 
mena, seemingly  unchangeable,  may  be  dependent  on  similar  laws — the 
periods  of  recurrence  being  so  vast  that  the  variation  within  the  limits  of 
human  history  has  as  yet  been  unappreciable,  or  at  all  events  has  hitherto 
escaped  scientific  detection.  Thus  the  magnetic  needle,  which  in  1660 
pointed  due  north  in  London,  began  in  1662  to  diverge  to  the  westward,  till 
in  1815  (a  lapse  of  155  years)  it  pointed  24}**  west  of  north.  Since  1815  it 
has  been  gradually  returning  from  the  extreme  divergence,  and  we  there- 
fore regard  it  as  obeying  some  law  of  secular  secession.  So  also  with  the 
polar  dlraction  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  we  generally  regard  as  pointing  to 
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one  spot  or  "  fixed  point  **  in  the  heavens — ^namely,  the  polar  star.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  correct.  The  pole  moves  very  slowly,  so  as  to  describe 
very  nearly  what  is  called  a  tmall  circle  in  the  heavens.  This  small  circle 
and  the  motion  of  the  pole  along  it,  are  such  that  in  12,000  or  13,000  years 
the  pole  will  be  distant  from  the  present  pole  by  more  than  40  degrees ;  but 
in  some  25,000  years  it  will  have  returned  to  the  point  in  tlie  heavens  which 
it  now  occupies.  As  with  these,  which  unrecorded  observation  could  never 
have  detected,  so  it  may  be  with  other  phenomena  which  we  now  regard  as 
fixed  and  immutable.] 


Atmospheric  Relations. 

20.  Another  important  consideration  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral constitution  of  the  globe  is  its  atmosphere  or  gaseous  envelope, 
which  surrounds  it  on  every  side,  and  is  either  of  itself  the  cause 
of  numerous  terrestrial  changes,  or  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  effected.  This  atmosphere  or  air  is  essentially  composed 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases — 79  parts  of  the  former  to  21  of 
the  latter — with  a  small  and  variable  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  extraneous  impurities.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
air  is  indispensable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  any  altera- 
tion in  this  respect,  however  slight,  would  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  vital  economy.  About  four  parts  of  nitrogen  to  one  of 
oxygen,  forms,  as  we  every  moment  experience,  a  breathable  salu- 
brious air ;  the  same  gases  in  different  proportions  produce  a  com- 
pound (nitric  acid  or  aquafortis)  so  corrosive  that  even  the  metals 
are  dissolved  by  it  Carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  by  animals,  but  in- 
haled and  assimilated  by  plants ;  any  increase,  therefore,  in  the 
percentage  of  this  gas  on  the  atmosphere,  while  it  might  add  to 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  would  be  poison  and  death  to  ani- 
mals. Being  an  elastic  or  compressible  medium,  the  air  nearest 
the  sea-level  is  denser  than  that  at  considerable  elevations  ;  and 
by  calculating  the  rate  at  which  this  rarity  takes  place,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  height  of  45  miles  above  the  sea  the  atmosphere 
becomes  so  rare  or  light  as  to  be  inappreciable — and  yet  not  in- 
appreciable,  for  meteors  become  ignited  in  passing  through  it  at 
the  height  of  80  and  90  miles.  The  absolute  height,  however,  as 
deduced  from  observations  on  polarisation  made  at  the  tropics  by 
M.  Liais  in  1858^  is  stated  to  be  211,  or,  in  round  numbers,  210 
miles. 

21.  We  have  thus  surrounding  the  globe  a  gaseous  envelope 
810  miles  in  absolute  thickness,  having  a  certain  ascertainable 
density  at  the  level  of  the  sea  (its  pressure  being  estimated  at 
14|  lb»  avoirdupois  on  the  square  inch),  and  gradually  becoming 
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rarer  or  more  attenuated  as  we  ascend  to  its  extreme  upper  limit. 
Through  it  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  equably  diffused  and 
modified ;  and  it  is  also  the  great  recipient  and  diffuser  of  all 
watfery  vapours  arising  from  the  earth.  The  rarer  the  atmosphere 
the  less  its  capacity  for  heat ;  and  hence  the  greater  cold  of  ele- 
rated  regions.  Its  capacity  for  vapour  increases  with  ite  tempera- 
ture,  and  this  contained  vapour  is  of  essential  service  in  prevent- 
ing radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface — a  dry  clear  atmo- 
sphere being  followed  by  night-frosts,  while  a  cloudy  or  misty 
evening  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  retention  of  the 
earth's  caloric.  Local  alterations  in  its  density  or  expansibility 
caused  by  heat  and  the  like,  produce  aerial  currents — some  of 
them  permanent  and  steady,  like  the  trade-winds — others  periodi- 
cal, like  the  monsoons — ^and  others,  again,  violent  and  fitful,  as 
whirlwinds  and  hurricanes.  The  atmosphere,  in  fine,  is  the  great 
laboratory  in  which  all  meteorological  and  electrical  phenomena 
are  elaborated ;  hence  all  the  varied  aspects  and  results  of  winds, 
clouds,  rains,  snow,  hail,  and  thunderstorms.  These  and  kindred 
phenomena,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  are  continually  operating 
on  the  earth's  surface — ^mechanically,  as  rains  and  winds ;  chemi- 
cally, as  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  ;  electrically,  as  thunderstorms ; 
and  vitally,  as  in  the  support  of  plants  and  animals. 

["  It  has  hitherto  been  considered,"  says  Sir  John  Rosa,  in  his  'Antarctic 
Voyages,*  "that  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
was  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  no  material  difference 
occurs  between  the  equator  and  the  highest  northern  latitudes— the  mean 
being  about  29.85.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  our  barometrical 
experiments  appear  to  prove  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  considerably 
less  at  the  equator  than  near  the  tropics  ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  where  it  is  greatest,  a  gradual  diminution  occurs  as  the  latitude 
is  increased— the  mean  at  the  equator  being  29.974,  at  the  tropics  30.085, 
and  at  lat.  74°  S.,  only  28.928."] 


Figure  of  the  Earth. 

22.  The  earth,  as  revolving  in  space  and  surrounded  by  its 
atmospheric  envelope,  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical  form.  The 
limits  of  this  form  have  been  defined  by  astronomers  with  ad- 
mirable precision ;  but  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  the  result  in  approximate  numbers.  Measured  from  north 
to  south — ^that  is,  from  pole  to  pole — the  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
7899.170  miles ;  while  measured  from  east  to  west,  through  the 
equator,  the  diameter  is  7925.648  miles.  The  equatorial  diameter 
thuB  exceeds  the  polar  by  somewhat  less  than  26j^  miles^  thereby 
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producing  a  deviation  from  the  true  globular  form ;  in  other  words, 
the  earth  is  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  flattened  at  eitlier 
pole,  and  bulging  out  at  the  equator  to  the  extent  above  men- 
tioned. Such  a  figure  arises  from  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  globular 
mass  of  yielding  material  on  its  own  axis,  and  is  due  to  what  is 
termed  "centrifugal  force ;"  and  such  is  presumed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  earth's  spheroidal  form. 

23.  We  have  no  certain  evidence,  geologically  speaking,  of  the 
earth  ever  having  been  in  a  molten  or  semi-fluid  condition  ;  but 
it  is  important,  as  bearing  on  geological  speculations,  to  know  that 
its  figure  is  such  as  would  arise  from  the  rotation  of  a  soft  or 
yielding  mass  round  its  own  axis.  The  earth's  mass,  as  is  well 
known,  is  kept  together  by  the  force  of  gravitcUion ;  and  had  it 
remained  at  rest,  its  form  would  have  been  perfectly  spherical ; 
but  the  moment  it  began  to  turn  on  its  own  axis,  the  particles  of 
its  mass  began  to  obey  another  law — ^viz.,  that  of  centrifugal  forces 
which  exerts  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  that  axis.  Hence  the  greater 
bulging  out  of  the  earth's  mass  at  the  equator,  where  the  distance 
from  the  axis  is  greatest ;  and  hence  also  the  gradual  declension 
of  centrifugal  force  as  we  proceed  towards  the  poles.  Gravita- 
tion and  centrifugal  force  are  thus  opposable  or  counteracting 
powers ;  and  any  variation  in  the  earth's  size  through  expansion 
by  heat  or  contraction  by  cooling,  any  variation  in  density  or  in 
velocity  of  rotation,  would  be  attended  by  a  proportional  devia- 
tion from  the  true  form  of  a  sphere.  Geology,  in  attempting  to 
account  for  axes  of  elevation  and  depression,  for  lines  of  fracture 
and  other  kindred  phenomena  in  the  earth's  crust,  may  guess  at 
conditions  of  original  igneous  fluidity  or  aqueous  plasticity  in  the 
mass,  and  may  hint  at  some  great  law  of  secular  contraction ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  on  these  and  similar  points  science  is 
yet  unable  to  offer  anything  like  the  certainty  of  demonstration. 


Density  of  the  Globe. 

24.  The  density  of  the  globe,  as  compared  with  the  materials 
known  in  and  upon  its  crust,  has  been  ascertained  with  consider- 
able precision.  The  average  or  mean  density  of  the  most  preva- 
lent rocky  substances  is  about  2J  times  that  of  water  ;  the  density 
of  the  whole  globe,  as  ascertained  by  astronomical  experiments, 
is  about  6^  times  that  of  water — that  is,  distilled  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit.  From  experiments  with  the 
torsion-rod,  Cavendish  gives  it  as  5.48 ;  M.  Reich  as  6.44 ;  and, 
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more  recently,  M.  Bailly  as  5.6746 ;  while  the  Ordnance  sur- 
veyors, under  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  make  it  5.316,  as  ob- 
tained from  the  attraction  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  near  Edinburgh.  As 
a  whole,  therefore,  the  globe  is  of  greater  density  than  the  rock- 
materials  which  form  its  crust,  but  cannot  be  composed  through- 
out of  these  materials,  because,  were  the  law  of  gravitation  acting 
uniformly  towards  the  centre,  a  depth  would  soon  be  arrived  at 
where  the  density  of  ordinary  rocks  would  become  so  great,  as 
to  give  a  mean  density  to  the  earth  greater  than  that  which  its 
astronomical  relations  will  allow.  It  has  been  calculated,  for 
instance,  that  air,  at  the  depth  of  84  miles  from  the  surface, 
would  become  as  heavy  as  water ;  that  water,  at  the  depth  of 
362  miles,  would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver  ;  and  that  the  density 
of  marble,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would  be  119  times  greater 
than  what  it  is  at  the  surface.  All  this  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  the  earth,  in  its  interior  parts,  is  composed  of  substances  dif- 
fering in  constitution  from  those  that  form  its  crust ;  hence,  to 
reconcile  its  mean  density  (5J  times  that  of  water)  with  the  forces 
of  attraction  and  gravitation,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
central  portions  may  consist  of  matter  as  attenuated  as  the  light- 
est known  gases,  or  even  as  subtle  as  light  itself.  Such  conjec- 
tures, however,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  geological  deduction,  which 
limits  itself  to  the  accessible  crust — to  that  which  can  be  seen, 
handled,  and  examined. 

25.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  a  solid  mass,  in  as  far  as  it 
bears  on  geological  speculations,  may  be  briefly  stated  : — 1st,  The 
density  of  the  crust  is  about  2^  times  that  of  water ;  2d,  The 
mean  density  of  the  whole  mass  is  5J  times  that  of  water  ;  3d, 
•The  central  parts  cannot  consist  of  such  substances  as  are  found 
in  the  crust,  otherwise  their  compression  towards  the  centre  would 
produce  a  much  greater  mean  density  than  live  times  that  of 
water  ;  4th,  The  condensation  of  the  central  mass  must  be  coun- 
teracted by  some  expansive  influence,  such  as  heat,  or  its  nature 
must  be  altogether  different  from  any  substance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ;  and,  5th,  The  ponderable  crust,  calculating  from 
the  astronomical  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation,  cannot 
be  less  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  earth's  radius — that  is,  cannot 
be  much  less  than  800  miles.  We  say  ponderable  crust,  or  that 
which  makes  up  the  main  weight  of  the  globe ;  for  while  the 
exterior  portion  consists  of  solid  rocks,  such  as  we  see  at  the  sur- 
face, the  interior  layers  may  consist  of  molten  rock-matter,  or 
even  rock-matter  in  a  state  of  vaporiform  incandescence. 
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Temperatnre  of  the  Earth. 

26.  Closely  connected  with  the  density  of  the  globe  is  its  tem- 
perature, or  the  amount  of  heat  that  pervades  it.  As  one  of  the 
orbs  of  the  solar  system,  the  earth  has  a  variable  and  irregular 
surface  temperature;  it  has  also  a  temperature  peculiar  to  the 
rocky  crust;  and  judging  from  volcanic  action,  there  is  also 
a  higher  and  more  remarkable  interior  or  central  temperature. 
Respecting  the  surface  temperaturef  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is 
influenced  from  day  to  day,  and  from  season  to  season,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  that  it  varies  according  to  the  latitude,  being 
greatest  at  the  equator,  and  gradually  decreasing  towards  the 
poles  ;  that  it  is  greatly  modified  by  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  sea  and  land — the  sea  and  sea-coasts  being  more  equable  than 
inland  continents,  which  experience  extremes  of  heat  in  summer, 
and  extremes  of  cold  during  winter  ;  that  it  is  also  modified  by 
the  absorbent  or  radiating  nature  of  the  soil,  according  as  this  is 
dark  or  light  coloured,  dry  or  moist,  porous  or  compact ;  and, 
lastly,  that  it  is  notably  aifected  by  elevation  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea — ^the  higher  being  the  colder  regions.  The  sur- 
face temperature  of  the  globe — ^that  is,  the  laying  down  of  lines 
of  equal  heat  (isothermal,  isocheimal,  and  other  lines) — belongs 
more  especially  to  physical  geography ;  still,  so  much  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals — ^the  waste  of  continents 
and  transport  of  rock-materials— depends  on  a  knowledge  of  its 
leading  facts,  that  the  geological  student  cannot  be  too  early 
reminded  of  its  connections  and  importance. 

27.  The  temperature  of  the  accessible  crust  is  affected  either  by 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  by  heat  radiated  from  the  moon,  by 
heat  generated  chemically  among  its  own  materials,  or  by  heat 
derived  by  conduction  from  the  interior.  During  summer,  for 
instance,  the  earth  is  warmed  to  a  certain  depth  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  during  winter,  the  heat  is  again  given  off  to  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere ;  and  though  the  heat  of  one  summer  and 
the  cold  of  one  winter  may  differ  from  the  heat  and  cold  of 
others,  still,  on  an  average  of  seasons,  the  results  are  pretty 
equable.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in 
summer  the  crust  of  the  earth  at  small  depths  is  colder  than  at 
the  surface ;  and  that,  during  winter,  the  crust  at  these  depths 
Ib  warmer  than  at  the  surface,  which  is  more  immediately  exposed 
to  the  passing  cold.  As  to  the  heat  generated  within  the  crust  by 
chemical  action  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  though  it  appears 
certain  that  magnetic  and  electric  currents,  as  well  as  the  molecu-. 
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lar  changes  incessantly  taking  place  within  rock-masses,  could 
not  possibly  occur  without  the  evolution  and  dispersion  of  heat. 

[By  many  experiments  in  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
which  have  been  carefully  collated  by  Leslie,  Quetelet,  Forbes,  &c,  it  is 
found  that  the  middle  of  summer  and  winter,  so  to  speak,  occur — 

At  the  surface,  in  July  and  January ; 
3  feet  deep,  in  August  and  February ; 
12  feet  deep,  in  October  and  April ; 
24  feet  deep,  in  December  and  June ; 

And  at  less  than  100  feet  (say  90  feet),  the  variations  of  summer 
and  winter  become  wholly  insensible.] 

[Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  astronomical  stations  on  Tenerifife,  in  1856, 
were  at  the  altitudes  8840.  ft.  and  10,700  ft.  respectively ;  and  even  at  the 
lowest  station  the  heat  radiated  from  the  moon  was  distinctly  perceptible. 
How  much  greater  this  heat  may  have  been  during  the  earlier  ages  of  our 
lunar  satellite,  and  how  much  the  climate  of  the  earth  may  have  been 
affected  thereby,  are  questions  now  fairly  opened  to  those  who  delight  to 
indulge  in  geological  speculation.] 

28.  Respecting  the  heat  of  the  interior^  we  see  it  abundantly 
manifested  in  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  and  the  like  ;  and  have,  by 
direct  experiment,  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  important  facts 
relative  to  its  descending  rate  of  increase.  Thus,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  at  a  certain  depth  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the 
temperature  remains  stationary,  and  iminfluenced  by  summer's 
heat  or  winter's  cold  ;  and  this  depth  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
60  to  90  feet,  according  as  the  material  passed  through  is  solid 
rock,  clay,  sand,  or  water.  Below  this  depth,  which  has  been 
called  "  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,"  it  has  been  found, 
by  experiments  in  coal-pits,  in  artesian  wells,  and  in  metalliferous 
mines,  that  a  rise  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  takes 
place  for  every  60  or  65  feet  of  descent ;  and  calculating  at  this 
rate  of  increase,  a  temperature  (2400°  Fahr.)  would  be  reached  at 
a  depth  of  25  miles  or  thereby,  sufficient  to  keep  in  fusion  such 
rocks  as  basalt,  greenstone,  and  porphyry.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  or  even  admitting,  as  some  contend,  that  the  thermome- 
ter only  rises  one  degree  for  every  90  feet,  we  would,  at  the  depth 
of  150  miles  or  thereby,  arrive  at  such  a  temperature  (100® 
Wedgewood's  pyrometer)  that  the  most  refractory  rock-substances 
would  be  dispersed  before  it  like  vapour.  We  know  little,  how- 
ever, of  the  deportment  of  heat  under  such  a  pressure  as  must 
exist  at  these  depths,  and  can  only  indicate  the  line  of  reason- 
ing which  leads  to  the  general  belief  that  the  solid  or  rocky  crust 
forms  but  a  comparatively  thin  film  or  rind,  and  that  the  great 
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interior  mass  exists  in  a  state  of  high  incandescence  or  molten 
flniditj. 

29.  In  a  previous  paragrapb  it  was  seen  that  astronomical  cal- 
cnlations  set  down  the  appreciable  or  ponderable  cnist  at  a  thick- 
ness of  800  miles  ;  the  probability  has  also  been  shown,  that  at  a 
depth  of  25  miles  or  thereby,  there  exists  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  keep  in  fusion  a  large  proportion  of  the  rocks  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  at  the  siirface  ;  while  at  the  depth  of  150  miles 
all  rock-matter  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vaporiform  in- 
candescence. Throwing  these  results  into  the  form  of  an  approxi- 
mate diajrram,  we  shall  have  the  dotted  line  a  ^ 
indicating  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature ; 
b  the  limit  of  the  solid  rock-cmst ;  e  that  of  the 
molten  zone  ;  and  d  that  of  the  appreciable  or 
ponderable  portion  which  envelops  the  unknown 
interior.  Looking  at  the  comparative  thinness  iiiii.,i.i 
of  the  solid  crust,  one  can  readily  conceive  how  Pllllllll 
much  it  must  be  affected  by  any  commotion  in 
the  interior  lones,  or  by  any  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  entire  mass.  Hence  the  tremors, 
the  undolations,  the  upheavals  and  subsidences  |  l 
occasioned  by  earthquake  and  volcanic  convul-  ' 
sions ;  and  hence  also  the  fissures  and  frac-  ; 
tores  which  everywhere  traverse  the  rocky  crust,  ' 
whether  they  may  have  arisen  from  the  efforts 
of  local  farces,  or  from  the  operations  of  some 
unknown  but  general  law  of  secular  contraction. 

30.  Whatever  be  the  exact  proportions  and 
conditions  of  the  crust  and  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  know  enough  of  its  temperature  to 
warrant  the  following  general  conclusions  : — 
1.  That  the  surface  temperature  is  mainly  de- 
rived titim  the  sun,  and  that  though  variable  and 
irr^nlar  during  any  one  season,  it  is,  on  an 
average  of  many  seasons,  capable  of  being  laid 
down  with  considerable  certainty ;  2.  That  the 
temperature  of  the  crust,  as  depending  on  exter- 
nal heat,  is  also  variable  to  the  depth  of  from 
SO  to  90  feet,  but  that  at  this  limit  it  remains 
stationary  ;  3.  That  downwards  from  this  invariable  stratum  the 
temperature  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  60  or  65 
feet,  and  that  at  this  rate  a  temperature  would  soon  be  reached 
sufEdent  to  keep  in  fusion  the  most  refractory  rock-substances  ; 
4,  That  this  high  internal  temperature  is  apparently  the  cause  of 
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hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  igneous  phenomena, 
which  make  themselves  known  at  the  surface  ;  and,  lastly.  That 
intense  as  the  interior  heat  may  be,  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  it  (according  to  Fourier,  only  ^th 
of  a  degree),  owing  to  the  Yreak  conducting  properties  of  the 
rocky  crust. 

Surface  Configuration. 

31.  Although  it  is  properly  the  province  of  geography  to  de- 
scribe the  surface  aspects  of  the  globe,  these  aspects  are  produced 
by  the  operations  of  geological  agents,  and  again  react  in  pro- 
ducing new  geological  phenomena.  On  the  whole,  the  surface 
configuration  of  the  globe  is  extremely  irregular — ^here  spreading 
out  in  vast  plains  and  plateaux,  there  rising  up  in  abrupt  moim- 
tain-chains  ;  here  undulating  in  gentle  hills  and  valleys,  there 
sinking  in  deep  ravines  or  shooting  up  in  craggy  precipices  ;  here 
stretching  out  in  fertile  alluvial  fields,  and  there  in  expanses  of 
barren  desert  sand.  Still,  though  presenting  all  this  irregularity, 
it  is  possible,  by  tracing  the  direction  of  mountain -chains  and 
valleys,  to  establish  certain  systems  or  plans  of  arrangement; 
and  by  such  arrangements  to  arrive  at  important  conclusions 
respecting  temperature,  fall  of  rain,  drainage,  distribution  and 
growth  of  plants  and  animals — in  fine,  at  conclusions  intimately 
connected  with  the  causes  now  productive  of  geological  change  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Thus,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  surface 
configuration  of  a  country,  the  altitude  and  steepness  of  its  hills, 
the  breadth  or  abruptness  of  its  valleys,  and  so  forth,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  respecting  the  waste  caused 
by  streams  and  rivers,  the  effects  of  frosts,  snows,  and  glaciers,  the 
phenomena  of  periodical  rains  and  inundations,'the  limits  and  exu- 
berance of  vegetable  growth,  and  the  distribution  and  dispersion 
of  animals. 

32.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  appreciable  of  superficial  phenomena.  As  we 
ascend  above  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  sinks — not  at  a 
uniform  rate,  as  has  been  sho\ni  by  the  balloon  ascents  of  Mr 
Qlaisher,  but  at  a  general  ratio  which  may  be  assumed  at  one  de- 
gree Fahrenheit  for  every  300  or  350  feet  of  elevation ;  and  as  the 
sea-level  temperature  varies  according  as  the  latitude  is  tropical, 
temperate,  or  arctic,  so  we  attain  the  height  at  which  snow  per- 
petually lies  much  sooner  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  regions. 
Thus  in  Iceland,  and  at  the  North  Cape  (lat  71°  lO'),  the  snow- 
lerel  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  Norway  it  ranges  from 
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4000  to  6000  feet ;  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  from  8000  to  9000 ; 
in  the  Atlas  range,  from  11,000  to  12,000 ;  while  under  the  tropics 
the  same  altitudes  are  clothed  with  the  verdure  of  luxurious 
forests — ^the  snow-line  not  being  reached  till  we  attain  the  height 
of  16,000  and  18,000  feet  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  Southern 
Himalayas.    It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  ascending  a  mountain 
from  the  sea-level  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  "  we  pass,"  says 
Herschel,  "through  the  same  series  of  climates,  so  far  as  tem- 
perature is  concerned,  which  we  should  do  by  travelling  from  the 
same  station  to  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  in  a  country 
where  very  great  differences  of  level  exists,  we  find  every  variety 
of  climate  arranged  in  zones  according  to  the  altitude,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  vegetable  productions  appropriated  to  their  habit- 
ual temperatures."    And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  tropics 
an  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  produces  a  climate  and  vege- 
tation akin  to  that  of  temperate  latitudes  ;  while  at  the  base 
of  these  heights  the  valley  may  be  teeming  with  the  rankest 
growth  of  a  tropical  flora.    A  snow-clad  mountain-range  crossing 
a  continent  forms  a  more  impassible  barrier  to  the  migration  of 
plants  and  animals  than  even  the  ocean  itself;  while  its  crags 
and  ravines,  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  snow,  avalanches 
and  glaciers,  exliibit  an  amount  of  geological  waste,   and  give 
birth  to  a  series  of  rivers  of  a  totally  different   character  from 
those  which  characterise  lower  and  flatter  regions  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude.    Nor  is  it  alone  the  temperature  that  de- 
creases with  altitude,  there  is  also  greater  dryness  (in  virtue  of 
the  general  law  of  atmospheric  rarity)  in  its  higher  strata ;  and 
thus  we  have  moisture,  amount  of  cloud,  force  and  direction  of 
winds,  all  less  or  more  altered  from  their  normal  condition  at  the 
sea-level  in  the  same  latitudes.    A  country,  also,  whose  valleys 
discharge  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  coast-line,  and  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  exhibits  pheno- 
mena of  climate  and  vegetation  very  different  from  those  exhib- 
ited in  a  country  whose  main  valleys  run  parallel  to  the  coast- 
line, and  are  consequently  shut  out  from  the  ocean.    These,  and 
other  conditions  which  must  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reflecting  student,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  we  can  thus 
only  indicate  their  nature,  and  the  results  to  which  they  give 
origin.     The  whole  of  nature,  organic  and  inorganic,  is  so  sensi- 
tive, one  portion  to  the  influence  of  another,  that  the  slightest 
change  in  one  particular  is  instantly  felt,  and  reacts  and  ramifies 
in  a  thousand  directions ;  and  it  is  this  tracing  of  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  which  gives  to  the  Natural  Sciences  their  chief  value  as 
a  mental  exercise,  and  their  zest  as  an  intellectual  enjoyment. 
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[Several  of  the  effects  of  extreme  altitude  have  been  well  illustrated  by 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  during  his  recent  sojourn  on  the  heights  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Thus,  on  the  peak  (12,205  feet),  the  summer  wind  is  habitually  S.  W., 
and  the  sky  almost  always  cloudless,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the 
N.EL  trade  prevails,  and  a  dense  stratum  of  cloud  covers  the  surrounding 
ocean.  Not  only  the  amouiU  but  the  quality  of  solar  radiation  is  affected, 
and,  by  the  greater  absorption  of  the  actinic  rays,  the  colouring  of  the  flowers 
is  more  brilliant  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  regions.  Again,  owing  to 
the  desiccation  of  the  higher  aerial  strata,  nothing  save  lichent  were  found 
from  the  peak  downwards  to  10,000  feet ;  from  9800  feet  to  5700  feet  the 
Cytirus  nttbigeTins  formed  an  exclusive  zone  of  vegetation ;  next  the  JErica 
arboraeea  prevailed  from  5700  to  3000  feet ;  and  from  3000  feet  downwards 
there  occurred  a  mixed  zone,  in  which  ferns  gave  place  to  the  laurel,  the 
laurel  to  the  vine,  and  so  on  to  the  sea-level— 3000  feet  being  the  lower 
level  of  the  perennial  mountain-cloud  which  separates  the  upper  from  the 
lower  wind-currents. 

It  has  often  been  surmised,  and  even  asserted,  by  some  of  our  highest 
authorities,  that  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  which  takes  place  at 
great  elevations  may  have  some  direct  effect  in  producing  an  alpine  char- 
acter on  the  vegetation.  On  this  subject  Dr  Hooker,  in  his  '  Himalayan 
Journals,'  very  decidedly  remarks  :  "  I  know  of  no  foundation  for  this  hy- 
pothesis ;  many  plants,  natives  of  the  level  of  the  sea  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  even  of  the  hot  plains  of  Bengal,  ascend  to  12,000  and 
even  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  unaffected  by  the  diminished  pressure. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  lower  animals  ;  innumerable  instances  may  with 
ease  be  adduced  of  pressure  alone  inducing  no  appreciable  change,  whilst 
there  is  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  phenomena  that  accom- 
pany diminished  pressure  are  the  real  causes  of  change  and  specific  pecu- 
liarity—  of  which  cold-  and  the  excessive  dimate  are  perhaps  the  most 
formidable."] 

Distribution  of  Land  and  Water. 

33.  Intimately  connected  with  the  surface  configuration  of  the 
globe — ^forming,  indeed,  one  of  its  prominent  superficial  aspects — 
is  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  At  present  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  superficies  is  covered  by  water ;  that  is,  if 
we  assign  51  millions  of  square  miles  to  the  land,  there  will  re- 
main about  146  millions  for  the  extent  of  surface  covered  by 
the  ocean — ^thia  ocean  surrounding  or  insinuating  itself  into  the 
recesses  of  the  land  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  dry  land 
appears  in  the  form  of  continents  and  islands  ;  the  water  spreads 
out  into  oceans,  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs.  The  land  rises  variously 
and  irregularly  above  the  level  of  the  water,  generally  at  some 
considerable  altitude — occasionally,  as  in  the  Andes  and  Hima- 
layan ranges,  to  27,000  and  28,000  feet.  The  depth  of  the  sea 
also  varies  from  low  shallow  shores  and  shoals  only  a  few 
fathoms  imder  water,  to  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound- 
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ing-line,  which  has  been  sunk  to  full  27,000  feet  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  This  relative  depth  of  sea  and  altitude  of  land  forms 
an  important  cosmical  consideration,  as  on  it  depend  many  of  the 
conditions  that  regulate  the  kind  and  distribution  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Thus,  as  the  waters  only  occupy  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  depressed  below  a  certain  level,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wider  these  areas  of  depression  the  shallower  the  seas, 
and  the  greater  their  proportion  to  the  dry  land.  A  wider  area 
of  sea  and  a  less  elevated  surface  of  continent  and  islands  would 
materially  modify  the  temperature  of  the  globe — would  give  rise 
to  a  milder  and  more  equable  climate,  and  to  a  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  same  aspects  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  elevated  continents,  and  deeper  and  more 
contracted  seas,  would  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  general 
temperature,  and  a  breaking  up  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms 
into  numerous  local  and  limited  aspects.  At  present  the  greater 
proportion  of  dry  land  exists  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and 
were  this  land  elevated  a  few  thousand  feet,  a  great  portion  of  it 
would  then  be  reduced  to  boreal  conditions,  while  much  of  it 
would  be  placed  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  organic  en- 
durance. The  student  will  thus  perceive  how  important  the 
results  depending  on  the  relative  height  of  land  and  depth  of 
ocean ;  and  will  be  prepared  to  admit  how  greatly  the  former 
conditions  of  the  globe  may  have  been  influenced  by  this  single 
relation. 

34.  Nor  does  the  relative  configuration  of  sea  and  land  exert 
a  less  general  or  important  influence.  At  present  a  certain  mean 
annual  temperature  is  found  to  prevail  over  certain  latitudes,  and 
this  temperature  or  climate  we  know  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  existing  continents.  Had  these 
continents,  therefore,  been  less  broken  up  by  seas,  had  they  lain 
in  solid  masses,  or  had  they  lain  in  an  east-and-west  direction,  in- 
stead of  stretching  southward  in  long  spur-like  projections,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  their  climates  would  have  been  much 
more  rigorous  and  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  had  they  been 
more  broken  up  by  inland  seas,  their  mean  temperature  would 
have  been  increased ;  and  with  this  exalted  temperature  and  a 
greater  area  of  shallow  sea  exposed  to  evaporation,  there  would 
have  been  more  genial  climates,  greater  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  sub-tropical  vegetation.  Nor  is 
it  alone  on  the  vital  conditions  of  the  globe  that  this  configura- 
tion exerts  its  influence ;  it  also  exercises  direct  and  important 
geological  influences  of  a  more  mechanical  nature,  by  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  tidal  and  oceanic  currents,  and  by  modifying 
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the  height  and  force  of  waves.  As  will  afterwards  be  seen 
(Chap.  III.),  tides  and  waves  are  most  important  agents  of 
geological  change  —  here  wasting  and  degrading,  there  trans- 
porting and  piling  up  the  waste  material,  and  in  these  ceaseless 
operations  retarded  or  augmented  by  the  configuration  of  the 
coast-line — its  headlands,  promontories,  and  bays.  The  tide, 
that  travels  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  in  the 
German  Ocean,  and  rises  from  12  to  20  feet,  creeps  almost  im- 
perceptibly along  the  shores  of  the  land-locked  Baltic,  'where 
its  rise  is  scarcely  as  many  inches.  The  tidal  phenomena  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  a  rise  of  from  30  to 
40  feet,  must  be  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  pulsation  is  scarcely  felt ;  and  the  geological 
results  arising  from  the  ordinary  tide  which  flows  along  the  open 
coast  of  North  America,  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those 
depending  on  the  gigantic  surge  that  rushes  to  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet  into  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  All  these, 
and  similar  differences  connected  with  tidal  action,  are  thus 
directly  attributable  to  the  relative  configuration  of  sea  and  land. 
So  in  like  manner  with  the  height  and  force  of  the  waves ;  and  so 
also  with  the  oceanic  currents  like  the  "  Gulf  Stream,"  which  are 
not  only  the  transporters  of  products  from  one  region  to  another, 
but  the  equalisers  of  temperature  and  warmth  among  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  modifiers  of  the  distribution  of  marine  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  life  of  the  seaboards  against  which  the  flow  of 
their  waters  impinges. 


Constitution  of  the  Ocean. 

35.  Respecting  the  constitution  of  the  ocean — ^that  is,  the  com- 
position of  its  water,  its  temperature,  pressure,  and  so  forth — 
observation  and  analysis  supply  the  geologist  with  many  im- 
portant facts.  Unless  along  coasts  subject  to  abrasion  by  waves 
and  tides  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  the  course  of  great  sea- 
currents,  there  is  very  little  matter  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  After  storms  and  land-floods  the  sea 
in  some  regions  is  turbid  for  many  leagues  off  shore ;  but  when 
the  storm  and  floods  have  subsided,  the  water  soon  regains  its 
transparency,  except  in  such  areas  as  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  &c.,  where  the  river-borne 
debris  renders  it  always  less  or  more  muddy  and  discoloured. 
The  substances  held  in  chemical  solution  are  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
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together  with  minor  and  varying  proportionB  of  salts  of  potash 
and  ammonia,  iodides  and  bromides  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  lime, 
silica,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  from  3^  to  4^  grains  in  the  hundred 
of  water ;  or  giving  sea- water,  as  compared  with  absolutely  pure 
water  at  62°  Fahr.,  a  mean  specific  gravity  of  1.0275.  These 
ingredients  vary  in  different  seas,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
fractional  percentage.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  are  Salter  than  those  of  the  Northern  ;  that  the 
greatest  saltness  takes  place  between  22°  north  and  17°  south  of 
the  equator ;  that  from  these  limits  towards  either  pole  there  is 
a  slight  progressive  diminution  ;  that  inland  seas,  like  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  though  communicating  with  the  ocean,  are 
less  salt  than  the  ocean ;  and  though  the  saltness  of  the  sea  be 
pretty  uniform  at  great  depths,  still  at  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  rain,  river- water,  iceberg- water,  &c.,  it  is  not  quite 
so  salt.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  water  from  the 
surface  contains  less  air  than  does  that  from  depths,  and  the 
difference  may  equal  one-hundredth  of  the  volume  of  water. 
These  and  similar  facts  serve  to  explain  certain  phenomena  con- 
nected with  oceanic  life,  as  it  is  from  these  saline  ingredients  that 
shell-fish,  corals,  zoophytes,  and  sea-plants  derive  the  solid  matter 
of  their  structures,  and  as  it  is  also  owing  to  this  composition  of 
the  ocean  that  marine  plants  and  animals  assume  different  aspects 
from  those  of  the  land  and  fresh  waters. 

36.  Respecting  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  few  reliable  or 
sufficiently  extended  observations  have  yet  been  made.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the  land ;  and  that, 
though  the  superficial  portions  are  colder  in  summer  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  of  any  contiguous  district,  they  are  in 
winter  always  several  degrees  higher — thus  exercising  the  func- 
tion of  a  great  storehouse  of  heat  for  modifying  and  equalising 
the  climates  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  su^ace  temperature  is 
necessarily  highest  at  the  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  as 
we  approach  either  pole.  At  the  depth  of  about  60  fathoms  the 
temperature  is  pretty  constant  under  every  latitude,  but  gradually 
sinks  as  we  descend,  till  the  enormous  depth  of  2000  fathoms  is 
reached,  and  then  it  seems  to  remain  stationary  at  the  minimum 
of  39°.  Its  m^an  temperature,  from  such  experiments  as  have 
been  made,  is  estimated  at  39  j°,  or  7^°  above  the  freezing-point 
of  pure  water,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  of  its  mean 
density.  Salt  water  is  also  less  sensitive,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to 
cold  than  fresh  water — the  latter  freezing,  as  is  well  known,  at 
32°,  while  sea-water  is  not  converted  into  ice  till  the  thermometer 
sinks  to  28^°  Fahrenheit.     It  is  also  less  vaporisable  than  fresh 
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water— that  is,  a  given  extent  of  salt-water  surface  gives  off  less 
vapour  during  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  than 
an  equal  extent  of  fresh-water  surface. 

[Accordmg  to  the  eicperiments  of  Sir  John  Ross  ('Voyage  to  the  Southern 
Seas/  vol.  ii.  p.  377),  the  circle  of  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  lies  hetween  the  56th  and  the  57th  parallels  of  latitude 
— along  which  helt  the  uniform  temperature  of  SOJ"  has  heen  found  to  pre- 
vail at  all  depths  from  the  surface  downwards.  To  the  south  of  this  line, 
owing  to  the  ahsence  of  solar  heat,  the  surface-depths  are  colder,  and  the 
mean  of  39  J**  is  not  reached  in  the  70th  parallel  till  we  descend  to  the  depth 
of  760  fathoms,  beneath  which,  to  the  greatest  depths,  the  temperature  is 
uniformly  at  39^°,  while  the  surface  temperature  is  only  30°.  To  the  north 
of  the  line  of  mean  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
sun's  heat,  the  surface-depths  are  warmer;  and  in  the  45th  parallel  the 
mean  temperature  of  39  J**  is  not  reached  till  we  descend  to  600  fathoms ; 
while  at  the  equator  we  have  to  descend  1200  fathoms  before  the  same  mean 
is  obtained,  and  then  at  all  depths  below  this  it  maintains  the  imvarying 
mean  temperature  of  39  J",  though  the  surface  is  at  78* !  "  These  observa- 
tions force  upon  us,"  continues  Sir  John,  "the  conclusion  that  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
or  we  should  not  And  any  part  in  which  it  was  equable  from  the  surface  to 
the  great  depths  we  have  reached — a  new  and  important  fact  in  the  physics 
of  our  globe." — ^The  recent  dredgings  of  Dr  Carpenter  and  his  colleagues, 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  would  tend  to  show  that  there  are  colder  and  warmer 
areas  of  the  ocean,  varying  from  31°  to  40°  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
submarine  currents  which  flow  over  these  areas.] 

37.  Again,  water  being  slightly  compressible  (about  j^th  of 
its  own  bulk  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet),  it  follows  that  at  great 
depths  in  the  ocean  the  water  will  be  denser  than  at  the  surface, 
and  consequently,  phenomena  that  take  place  near  the  shores  will 
be  modified  or  even  be  impossible  at  extreme  depths.  The  effect 
of  depth  in  regulating  the  distribution  of  species,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  problems  in  biology,  every  zone  from  the 
shore  seawards  being  characterised  by  its  own  specific  forms  ;  and 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen  (par.  68),  the  comparative  depths  of  seas 
of  deposit  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  certainty  by  a 
study  of  the  fossils  found  in  such  deposits.  Following  out  this 
idea  of  varying  zones  of  life  and  depth,  it  was  believed,  till  lately, 
that  at  extreme  depths,  under  increased  pressure  and  absence  of 
light  and  heat,  there  could  be  no  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  the 
extreme  depressions  of  seas,  like  the  extreme  elevations  of  the 
land,  were  barren  and  lifeless  solitudes.  The  soundings  and 
dredgings  of  Dr  Wallich,  and  more  recently  of  Carpenter,  Thom- 
son, and  Jeffreys,  in  the  North  Atlantic  (see  Proc.  of  Roy.  Soc, 
vol.  xvii.),  have  dispelled  this  notion,  an  abundant  fauna  of 
foraminifera,  radiolaria,  sponges,  star -fishes,  and  other  lowly 
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organisms  occnning  along  the  warmer  areas  of  the  sea-bed  at 
depths  from  5000  to  13,000  feet.  We  say  the  warmer  areas,  for 
in  cold  areas  where  the  temperature  sunk  below  39°  to  32°  or 
even  31°,  these  forms  appeared  to  be  altogether  absent ;  thus 
showing  that  temperature  more  than  pressure  or  absence  of  light 
is  the  great  regulator  of  life  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean.  Further, 
at  great  depths  all  loose  debris  will  be  compressed  and  consolidated 
in  a  manner  differing  from  that  near  the  shore  ;  for  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  even  limestone  could  be 
fused  without  the  loss  of  its  carbonic  acid  imder  a  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water  1708  feet  in  height. 

[Since  the  experiments  of  Sir  J.  Hall,  it  has  been  discovered  that  pressure 
has  less  to  do  with  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid  gas  than  the  nature  of  the 
circumjacent  atmosphere ;  hence,  as  is  stated  to  l>e  the  case  by  Professor 
Faraday,  masses  of  limestone  are  sometimes  fused  and  crystallised  even  in 
common  limekilns.  Carbonate  of  lime  can  be  heated  to  almost  any  de- 
gree, according  to  Faraday,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  without 
being  decomposed;  and  Gay  Lussac  found  that  fragments  of  limestone, 
placed  in  a  tube  and  heated  to  a  degree  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  cause 
their  decomposition,  yet  immediately  evolved  their  carbonic  acid  when  a 
stream  of  common  air  or  steam  was  passed  over  them.  Gay  Lussac  attri- 
butes this  to  the  mechanical  displacement  of  the  nascent  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Beferring  to  these  facts,  Mr  Darwin  remarks  that  he  has  seen  limestone 
crystallised  by  the  heat  of  superincumbent  lava,  where  the  flow  must  have 
taken  place  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  and  where  the  retention  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  dis* 
covered  by  Faraday  and  Lussac.] 


NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

38.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  present 
an  outline  of  those  general  conditions  and  relations  which  belong 
to  the  earth  as  a  planet,  and  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
physical  changes  its  surface  has  undergone.  The  minuter  details 
of  those  relations  belong  to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Geography  ; 
but  enough,  we  presume,  has  been  stated  to  convince  the  geologi- 
cal student  of  the  importance  of  such  considerations,  and  to  put 
him  on  the  way  of  working  out  for  himself  the  higher  problems 
they  involve.  So  long  as  the  Earth  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  so  long  will  the  gene- 
ral conditions  concomitant  with  these  laws  continue  to  impart  a 
steadiness  and  uniformity  to  the  geological  operations  that  take 
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place  on  its  surface.  No  doubt,  the  forces  of  gravitation  and 
heat  cannot  be  exerted  without  producing  motion,  and  motion 
implies  change  of  place  or  change  of  condition  ;  but  such  changes 
may  either  constitute  a  limited  and  recurring  succession^  or  form 
part  of  an  unlimited  progression^  of  which  we  see  only  a  passing 
portion,  and  from  that  portion  can  infer  something  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  something  of  what  is  yet  to  follow.  It  is  on 
a  belief  in  this  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of 
nature  that  we  build  all  our  knowledge ;  and,  so  far  as  science  can 
discern,  nothing  has  occurred  during  the  few  thousand  years  of 
man's  experience  to  invalidate  the  conviction.  Whether,  there- 
fore, the  changes  our  earth  has  undergone  be  part  of  a  recurring 
succession  of  such  modifications,  or  belong  to  a  vast  cosmical  pro- 
gression, we  are  bound  alike  by  science  and  reason  to  account  for 
them  on  the  principle  of  natural  law,  and  to  reject  every  sugges- 
tion, however  ingenious,  which  ignores  this  foundation.  When 
such  hypotheses,  then,  as  nebular  condensation,  original  igneous 
fluidity,  change  of  axis  of  rotation,  secular  contraction  of  the 
earth's  mass,  highly  carbonated  atmosphere,  the  passage  of  the 
solar  system  through  colder  and  warmer  regions  of  space,  and 
the  like,  are  advanced  to  account  for  geological  phenomena,  the 
student  must  receive  them  merely  as  hypothesesy  not  as  the  "  true 
and  sufficient  causes"  of  inductive  philosophy.  The  legitimate 
progress  of  human  science  lies  over  a  pathway  of  observation, 
fact,  and  deduction,  and  is  little  aided  by  conjecture,  however 
plausible  and  possible.  If,  in  any  instance,  we  cannot  account 
for  geological  phenomena  by  the  existing  conditions  of  our  planet, 
and  the  complex  operations  to  which  their  mutual  relations  may 
give  rise,  let  us  rather  rest  contented  with  a  simple  description 
of  appearances,  than  appeal  to  causes  the  existence  of  which 
science  is  not  yet  prepared  to  substantiate.  Let  us  strive  first  to 
exhaust  the  range  of  normal  causation  in  existing  nature,  and 
even  then  let  us  continue  to  work  and  watch,  rather  than  fall 
back  on  the  idle  and  unphilosophical  resort  of  abnormal  conditions 
in  primeval  nature. 

39.  In  speaking  of  the  General  Relations  and  Conditions  of  the 
Globe — its  motions,  figure,  density,  atmosphere,  temperature,  sur- 
face configuration,  and  so  forth — our  object  was  to  indicate  their 
bearings  on  geological  problems,  not  to  enter  upon  a  full  state- 
ment of  facts  and  numerical  details.  The  student  who  feels  in- 
clined to  go  more  fully  into  such  particulars,  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  processes  by  which  philosophers  have  arrived  at  the 
facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  find  ample  information  in 
Herschers  '  Elements  of  Astronomy '  as  to  the  planetary  relations 
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of  the  earth  ;  in  the  Author's  *  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical 
Geography '  all  that  appertains  to  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  surface  configuration,  and  external  temperature ;  in  Bis- 
chofTs  '  Physical  Researches '  and  Buffs  *  Physics  of  the  Earth*  he 
will  obtain  much  valuable  information  relative  to  internal  tem- 
perature ;  in  Maury's  'Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea '  he  will  find 
all  that  is  yet  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  ocean ;  while  in  Guyot*s  '.Earth  and  Man '  he  will  meet  with 
an  eloquent  generalisation  of  the  physical  conditions  as  they  bear 
ou  the  higher  problems  of  vital  economy. 
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III. 


GEOLOGICAL  AGENCIES  RESULTING  FROM  THE  GENERAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  earth;  OR  THOSE  CHIEFLY  CONCEJEJNED  IN 
THE   MODIFICATION  OF   ITS   ROCKY   CRUST. 

40.  The  aim  of  geology  being  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  struc- 
ture and  past  conditions  of  the  globe,  it  is  evident  there  can  be 
no  accurate  conception  of  this  structure  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  have  chiefly  operated  in  its  production.  Before 
we  can  decipher,  for  instance,  the  geological  structure  of  any 
locality  on  which  we  may  be  situated, — ^that  is,  before  we  can  tell 
whether  its  rocks  are  the  growth  of  some  peaty  morass  or  the  silt 
of  some  fresh-water  lake — the  sandy  accumulations  of  some  an- 
cient sea-shore  or  the  delta  of  an  estuary — ^the  heterogeneous  de- 
posit of  a  former  sea-bottom  or  the  cooled  and  consolidated  pro- 
ducts of  volcanic  eruption, — ^we  must  in  some  measure  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  vegetable  growth  and 
decay,  the  operations  of  wind  and  water,  the  action  of  tides  and 
waves  and  currents,  the  difference  between  fresh  and  salt  water 
accumulations,  the  modes  of  aqueous  deposition  and  of  igneous 
fusion,  and  generally  with  the  principal  agents  productive  of 
geological  change.  In  fact,  we  must  learn  to  reason  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown ;  and  from  the  obscurer  appearances  in 
the  rocky^  crust,  appeal  to  the  phenomena  that  are  now  taking 
place  beneath  and  around  us — ever  bearing  in  mind  the  differ- 
ences that  would  arise  from  any  modification  of  the  great  cosmical 
relations  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

41.  Had  the  exterior  crust  been  subject  to  no  modifying  causes, 
the  world  would  have  presented  the  same  appearance  now  as  at 
the  time  of  its  creation.  The  distribution  of  sea  and  land  would 
have  remained  the  same  ;  there  would  have  been  the  same  surface 
arrangement  of  hill  and  valley  and  plain  ;  and  the  same  unvary- 
ing aspects  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, geology,  instead  of  striving  to  present  a  consecutive 
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history  of  change  and  progress,  would  have  been  limited  to  a  mere 
description  of  permanently  enduring  appearances.  The  case, 
however,  is  widely  different :  from  the  moment  the  earth  began 
to  revolve  round  the  sun,  there  has  been  one  continuous  series  of 
change  and  progression.  Alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ;  winds, 
frosts,  and  rains ;  springs,  streams,  and  rivers ;  tides,  waves,  and 
currents  ;  the  shivering  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  upheaving  of 
the  volcano  ;  the  alternate  growth  and  decay  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  imiversal  operations  of  chemical  and  electrical 
agency,  are  all  continually  tending  to  separate,  to  combine,  and 
re-arrange  the  materials  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth.  There 
may  be  periods  of  comparative  rest  and  quiescence,  but  none  of 
stagnation  or  stability.  The  operations  of  nature  are  incessant ; 
and  their  results  constitute  one  great  chain  of  sequence,  from  the 
dawn  of  creation  up  to  the  present  hour,  which  is  in  like  manner 
pressing  on  into  the  hours  and  years  that  are  to  follow. 

42.  In  a  comparatively  fixed  and  stable  region  like  our  own, 
one  is  apt  to  underrate  these  results  and  the  causes  that  produce 
them.  We  see  from  our  infancy  the  same  hills  and  valleys,  the 
same  fields  and  woods  and  streams,  and  are  apt  to  infer  that  little 
or  no  change  is  going  forward.  As  we  note  more  attentively, 
however,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  changes  have  taken  place — 
are  yearly,  daily,  and  hourly  taking;  place  around  us.  We  see  the 
river  deepening  its  channel,  the  tides  and  waves  wearing  away 
the  sea-cliflfs,  the  frosts  and  rains  crumbling  down  the  rocky  sur- 
face, the  estuary  filling  up  with  sandbanks,  and  the  lake  in  which 
we  laved  our  young  limbs  becoming  shallower,  and  a  large  portion 
of  it  transformed  into  a  marsh,  luxuriant  with  reeds  and  rushes. 
If  all  this  has  taken  place  during  some  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
what,  we  naturally  ask,  may  have  taken  place  during  centuries  ? 
— and  what  the  amount  of  change,  when  centuries  have  been  mul- 
tiplied by  centuries  ?  Nay,  more,  if  a  few  years  can  work  such 
changes  in  a  district  of  comparative  rest  and  stability,  what  are 
we  to  expect  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  especially 
in  regions  whose  lakes  are  like  our  seas,  and  compared  with  whose 
rivers  our  streams  are  tiny  threads  of  water — regions  of  extremes, 
where  rains  fall  in  torrents — where  inundations  deface,  earth- 
quakes submerge,  aud  volcanoes  elevate  and  give  birth  to  new 
mountains  ?  Extending  his  views  in  this  manner,  the  attentive 
observer  soon  discovers  that  the  crust  of  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  a  thing  of  permanence  and  stability,  is  subject  to  incessant 
change ;  and  as  he  carries  his  thoughts  over  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
he  can  readily  perceive  how  sea  and  land  may  have  frequently 
changed  places — ^how  old  mountain-ranges  may  have  been  wasted 
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and  worn  down,  and  new  ones  been  accumulated — ^the  beds  of 
lakes  become  alluvial  tracts  (ad,  to,  and  luo,  I  wash — formed  by 
the  operations  of  water),  and  the  sands  and  muds  of  former  shores 
been  converted  into  soM  strata. 

43.  The  causes  which  produce  these  changes,  being  dependent 
on  the  original  constitution  of  our  planet,  are  of  course  every- 
where present  and  in  ceaseless  operation — acting  silently  and 
imperceptibly  in  one  region,  and  violently  and  on  a  gigantic  scale 
in  another ;  scarcely  appreciable  in  their  results  at  one  period, 
and  producing  at  another  the  most  extensive  alterations  on  the 
surface  configuration  of  the  earth.  It  is  indispensable,  then,  that 
the  student  should  have  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their 
nature  and  mode  of  operation,  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  be 
conveniently  described  under  the  following  arrangement : — 1. 
Atmospheric,  or  those  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  2.  Aqueous,  or  those  arising  from  the  operations  of 
water ;  3.  Organic^  or  those  depending  on  vegetable  and  animal 
growth  ;  4.  Ghemical,  or  those  resulting  from  the  chemical  action 
of  substances  on  each  other  ;  and,  5.  Igneous,  or  such  as  manifest 
themselves  in  connection  with  some  deep-seated  source  of  heat  in 
the  interior  of  the  globe. 


Atmospheric  Agencies. 

44.  Of  the  agents  operating  on  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  tend- 
ing to]  modify  its  structure  and  conditions,  those  connected  with 
the  atmosphere,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  are  by  far  the 
most  general  in  their  diffusion.  The  atmosphere,  as  we  have 
seen,  envelopes  the  earth  on  every  side  ;  acts  mechanically  by  its 
currents  of  wind,  chemically  by  the  gases  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  vitally  in  its  being  indispensable  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Thus,  winds  blow  and  drift  about  all  loose  material,  carrying 
them  away  from  one  spot  and  piling  them  up  in  another.  Such 
accumulations  are  termed  sub-aerial,  and  by  some  Eolian  (from 
Eolus,  the  god  of  wind),  in  contradistinction  to  those  formed 
under  water,  and  which  are  consequently  regarded  as  aqueous  and 
mlHtqueou^,  The  sandy  tracts  so  frequent  along  our  own  shores, 
as  well  as  along  the  shores  of  almost  every  country,  and  known 
as  mmd^rift  and  sand-dunes  (dune  being  the  Saxon  word  for  a 
mound  or  hillock),  are  the  results  of  wind-drift — the  wind  carry- 
ing the  dry  sand  left  by  the  tides  forward  and  landward  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waters.  All  expanses  of  shifting  sand,  whether 
maritime,  or  inland  like  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  yearly 
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modified  by  the  same  agency  ;  and  where  tbe  aerial  cnrrent  blows 
steadily  for  some  time  in  one  direction,  as  tbe  trade-winds  and 
monsoons  of  the  tropics,  it  will  carry  forward  the  drifting  material 
in  that  direction.  Hence  the  gradual  entombment  of  fields, 
forests,  and  villages  that  lie  in  the  course  of  such  progressive 
sand-waves,  as  on  the  Biscay  seaboard  of  France,  and  on  the 
western  verge  of  Egypt.  Results  like  these  arise  from  the  ordin- 
ary operations  of  wind  ;  its  extraordinary  operations  are  mani- 
fested in  the  destructive  effects  of  the  hurricane,  the  whirlwind, 
and  tornado.  Gentle  as  it  may  seem,  the  continuous  drifting  of 
sand  over  the  surface  of  hard  rocks  has  been  known  to  wear  and 
polish  down  their  asperities,  and  even  to  grind  out  grooves  and 
furrows  like  those  produced  by  the  motion  of  glacier  ice  or  the 
flow  of  running  water.  In  the  preceding  instances  winds  may  be 
regarded  as  directly  productive  of  geological  change  ;  while  in  the 
raising  of  waves  and  breakers  they  act  indirectly  in  modifying  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

[At  the  pass  of  San  Bernardino,  in  California,  Mr  W.  P.  Blake  (as  quoted 
by  Professor  Dana)  observed  the  granite  rocks  not  only  worn  smooth,  but 
covered  with  scratches  and  furrows  by  the  sands  that  were  drifted  over 
them.  Even  quartz  was  polished,  and  garnets  were  left  projecting  from 
pedicles  of  felspar.  Limestone  was  so  much  worn  as  to  look  as  if  the  sur- 
face had  been  removed  by  solution.] 

45.  Frost,  which  may  be  regarded  as  another  mechanical  phase 
of  atmospheric  agency,  is  also,  under  certain  latitudes,  an  import- 
ant modifying  cause.  The  rain  and  moisture  that  enter  the  fissures 
of  cliffiB,  and  between  the  particles  of  all  rocky  matter,  are  often 
frozen  during  winter,  and  in  this  state  of  ice  expand  and  force 
apart  these  rocks  and  particles.  When  thaw  comes,  the  particles, 
having  lost  their  cohesion,  fall  asunder ;  and  thus,  under  all  lati- 
tudes, and  at  all  altitudes  where  frost  occurs,  vast  waste  is  every 
winter  effected.  The  student  may  note  the  effects  of  &ost  on 
every  ploughed  field,  and  on  every  cliff  and  railway-cutting 
around  him  ;  how  it  breaks  up  and  pulverises  the  soil,  eats  away 
the  cliff,  and  leaves  every  winter  at  its  base  a  sloping  mass-in 
geological  language,  a  talus— oi  crumbling  debris. 

["  The  influence  of  the  cold,"  says  Von  Wrangell,  speaking  of  the  Decem- 
ber temperature  of  Siberia,  which  was  58'  below  freezing,  "extends  even  to 
inanimate  nature.  The  thickest  trunks  of  trees  are  rent  asunder  with  a 
loud  sound,  which  in  those  deserts  fell  on  the  ear  like  a  signal-shot  at  sea ; 
laige  masses  of  rock  are  torn  from  their  ancient  sites ;  the  ground  in  the  tun- 
dras (mossy  or  boggy  flats),  and  in  the  rocky  valleys,  cracks,  and  forms  wide 
yawidng  fissures,  from  which  the  waters  which  were  beneath  the  surface 
m%,  giving  off  a  cloud  of  vapour,  and  become  immediately  changed  into 
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ice."  AguD,  "  In  the  middle  of  winter  the  water  sometimes  anddenl;  dli- 
&ppears  tiom  the  numeiouB  gliallow  kkea  of  Northern  Iberia,  and  this 
wiHiout  any  eide-channels  being  visible.  In  anch  cases  a  loud  noise  is 
heaid  at  the  time  the  water  disappeara,  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  lalie  is 
laid  bare,  large  clefts  are  visible,  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  frast." 
Similar  phenomena  are  noticed  bySir  John  Ross  in  his  'Antarctic  Voyages;' 
and  Dr  Hooker  in  his  '  Himalayan  Joarnals,'  while  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet,  says — "  The  descent  was  to  a  broad  open  valley,  into  which  the  flank 
of  Nango  dipped  in  tremendona  precipices,  which  reared  their  heada  in 
splintered  anowy  peaks.  At  their  bases  were  shoots  of  debris  fully  700  feet 
high,  sloping  at  a  steep  angle.  Enormous  masses  of  rock,  detached  by  tlie 
action  of  the  fnut  and  ice  from  the  crags,  were  scattered  over  the  hottem 
of  the  valley  ;  they  had  been  precipitated  from  above,  and  gaining  impetus 
in  tbeirjdescent,  had  been  hurled  to  almost  inconceivable  distances  from  the 
parent  cUff."  Again,  "  I  descended  obliquely  (from  the  Donkiah  Pass) 
down  a  very  steep  slope  of  85°  over  upwards  of  1000  feet  of  debris,  the 
blocks  of  which  were  so  loosely  piled  on  one  another  that  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  curcumspection  ;  for  I  was  alone,  and  a  false 
step  waold  almost  certainly  have  been  followed  by  breaking  a  leg.  The 
alternate  freenag  and  thawing  of  rain  amongst  these  masses  must  produce 
a  constant  downward  motion  in  the  whole  pile  of  debria  {which  was  up- 
wards of  2000  feet  high),  and  may  account  for  the  otherwise  nnexpUined 
phenomena  of  continnotu  sboote  of  angular  rocke  reposing  on  very  gentle 
slopes  in  other  places."] 

46.  It  is  also  by  the  action  of  fronts  that  Bvalanches,  glacien, 
and  icebergs  are  formed  on  mountains  above  the  snow -line  and  in 
arctic  re^ons ;  tlie  avalaneiie  of  snow  and  ice,  which,  losing  ite 
coherence,  ia  launched  from  the  mountain-aide,  carrying  masses 
of  rook  and  soil  and  trees  before  it — the  glacier  or  ice-rirer,  ttiat 


gathers  in  the  mountain-glena  above,  and  alowly  grinds  its  iray  to 

the  valley  below,  wearing,  andsmoothing,and  striating  the  rocks 

its  passage,  and  leaving  as  it  melta  away  its  lateral  and  terminal 
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ridges  of  gravel  and  debris,  technically  termed  "moraines" — and 
the  iceberg,  detached  by  fracture  from  the  projecting  glacier  of 
some  arctic  shore,  that  floats  its  burden  of  boulders  and  rock- 
debris  to  warmer  latitudes,  there  to  drop  them  as  it  melts  away 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Burdens  which  running  or  liquid 
water  could  never  carry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sea-shore  are 
thus  borne  by  ice,  or  solid  water,  hundreds  of  leagues  seaward 
and  dropped  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  In  the  study  of  frost- 
operations,  whether  among  the  cliffs  and  gorges  of  Alpine  moun- 
tains or  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  observer  dis- 
covers at  once  an  important  cause  of  present  change,  and  a  key 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  geological  pro- 
blems. 

[Many  of  the  hergt  which  drift  out  to  sea,  having  been  the  extremities  of 
glaciers  while  in  attachment  to  the  coast,  are  loaded  with  huge  angular 
fragments  of  rock  and  other  debris ;  and  many  of  the  floeSf  having  been 
ground  or  shore  ice,  lift  with  them  immense  masses  of  tpater-wom  shingle 
and  gravel.  Thus,  as  both  melt  away,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  must  be 
strewed  with  very  heterogeneous  and  curiously  assorted  material.  Nay, 
icebergs  have  been  encountered  in  the  North  Sea  covered  or  interstratified 
with  ancient  soil,  among  which  were  the  bones  of  mammoths  and  other 
extinct  animals,  still  furthur  confusing  the  nature  of  their  deposits  by 
mingling  the  remains  of  an  eristing  fauna  (rein-deer,  musk-ox,  arctic  bear, 
&c.)  with  one  of  a  much  higher  antiquity.] 

47.  The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  (composed  of  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid)  is  observable  less  or  more  on  all 
exposed  surfaces.  Its  gases,  partly  by  their  own  nature,  and 
psitly  by  the  moisture  diffused  through  them,  exert  a  wasting  or 
weathering  influence  on  all  rocks  —  softening,  loosening,  and 
crumbling  them  down,  to  be  more  readily  borne  away  by  currents 
of  wind  and  water.  Carbonic  acid  acts  specially  on  all  rocks 
containing  lime ;  oxygen  rusts  or  oxidises  those  impregnated 
with  iron ;  moisture  insinuates  itself  everywhere ;  and  thus  in  a 
few  years  the  hardest  rock  exhibits  a  weathered  or  wasted  surface. 
Particle  after  particle  is  loosened  ;  fllm  after  fllm  falls  away  ;  a 
new  surface  is  exposed  to  new  waste  ;  and  in  course  of  ages  the 
boldest  mountain-mass  yields  to  this  silent  and  almost  impercep- 
tible agency.  In  such  instances  as  the  above,  the  atmosphere  acts 
directly  as  a  chemical  agent ;  where  it  impregnates  rain  and  other 
water  with  its  gases,  and  these  operate  within  the  crust  as  springs, 
it  acts  indirectly,  though  not  less  efficiently. 

48.  As  the  diffuser  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture — and  these 
could  not  be  diffused  around  our  globe  without  the  intervention 
of  an  aerial  medium — ^the  atmosphere  exercises  important  influ- 
ences on  vegetables  and  animals,  making  the  surface  teem  with 
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life  in  one  region,  and  rendering  it  a  barren  waste  in  another.  In 
this  function  it  acts  indirectly  as  a  geological  agent,  the  accmnnla- 
tions  of  vegetable  and  animsJ  exuviae  (Lat  cast-off  products  or 
remains)  being  the  results  which  modify  or  appear  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rocky  crust.  Those  products  vary,  of  course,  botii  in 
kind  and  exuberance,  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  heat,  and 
moisture  received  at  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  these 
again  are  regulated  by  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  A  dense 
moist  atmosphere  conducts  and  diffuses  heat  more  perfectly  than 
a  dry  and  highly  rarified  one ;  an  increase  of  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  more  rapid  evaporation,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  diffusion  of  moisture  ;  and  these  are  the  conditions 
most  favourable,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  exuberance  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Again,  such  an  increase  of  heat  and 
moisture  would  be  followed  by  heavier  rain-faUs,  these  by  more 
frequent  and  larger  rivers ;  and  thus,  geological  results  of  a  purely 
mechanical  kind  would  be  greatly  augmented.  In  fact,  the  recep- 
tion of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  their  diffusion  through  the 
atmosphere,  their  action  on  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  whole  on  vegetable  and  animal  existence, 
form  one  of  the  great  primary  departments  of  natural  science, 
and  the  student  cannot  too  soon  familiarise  himself  with  reason- 
ings on  their  mutual  bearings  and  results. 


Aqueous  Agencies. 

49.  The  modifying  causes  arising  from  the  operations  of  water 
are,  like  those  concerned  with  the  atmosphere,  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. This  aqueous  agency  manifests  itself  most  prominently 
in  the  mechanical  effects  of  rains,  springs,  streams,  rivers,  waves, 
tides,  and  oceanic  currents.  Every  shower  that  falls  exerts  a  dfe- 
grading  or  wasting  influence  on  rocks,  soils,  and  all  exposed  sur- 
faces ;  that  is,  on  all  surfaces  not  protected  by  the  grassy  turf,  by 
forest-growths,  or  by  other  vegetable  covering.  By  entering  the 
pores  of  rocks  and  soils,  rain  softens  and  loosens  their  cohesion, 
and  thus  renders  them  more  easily  acted  on  by  currents  of  wind 
and  water.  Land-floods  or  freshets  also  arise  from  rains,  the 
melting  of  snow,  and  from  hail-storms ;  and  the  periodical  rains 
of  the  tropics  produce  inundations  and  similar  phenomena.  The 
fall  of  rain  varies  in  different  countries,  and,  of  course,  will  be 
attended  with  proportional  results.  In  the  British  Islands  it 
ranges  from  24  to  60  inches,  or  has  an  average  of  about  36  inches ; 
while  in  tropical  countries  the  mean  annual  fall  is  upwards  of 
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200  inches — 229  inches  having  been  noted  in  Dutch  Guiana,  276 
in  Brazil,  302  at  an  elevation  of  4^00  feet  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
south  of  Bombay  ;  and  in  the  Khasia  mountains,  at  the  head  of 
the  river-flats  or  Jheels  of  Bengal,  upwards  of  600  inches,  or  50 
feet,  have  been  registered  by  various  observers.  At  the  same 
place,  Dr  Hooker  has  recorded  30  inches  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
21  inches  have  been  noted  at  Cayenne  during  the  same  period  ; 
and  23  inches  are  not  uncommon  near  Port  Jackson  in  New  South 
Wales.  Accustomed  to  the  gentle  rains  of  our  own  island,  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  estimate  of  the  changes  produced  by  such 
sudden  and  enormous  falls  on  the  surface-soil  and  river-courses  of 
tropical  coimtries. 

50.  Streams  and  rivers — ^in  fact,  all  water- currents — act  chiefly 
in  a  mechanical  way,  and  their  influence  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  run,  the  rapidity  of  their 
flow,  the  size  or  volume  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  rock-debris 
or  grinding  material  which  they  carry  along  with  them.  If  the 
rocks  over  which  they  pass  be  of  a  soft  or  friable  nature,  they 
soon  cut  out  channels,  and  transport  the  eroded  material  in  a 
state  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  the  lower  level  of  some  lake,  to 
their  estuaries,  or  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Their  cutting  as  well 
as  transporting  power  is  greatly  aided  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
currents  ;  hence  the  effect  of  mountain-torrents  compared  with 
the  quiet  and  sluggish  flow  of  the  lowland  river.  It  has  been 
calculated,  for  example,  that  a  velocity  of  3  inches  per  second 
will  tear  up  fine  clay,  that  6  inches  will  lift  fine  sand,  8  inches 
sand  as  coarse  as  linseed,  and  12  inches  fine  gravel ;  while  it 
requires  a  velocity  of  24  inches  per  second  to  roll  along  rounded 
pebbles  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  36  inches  per  second  to  sweep 
angular  stones  of  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg.  During  periodical  rains 
and  land-floods  the  currents  of  rivers  often  greatly  exceed  this 
velocity  ;  hence  the  tearing  up  of  old  deposits  of  gravel,  the 
sweeping  away  of  bridges,  and  the  transport  of  blocks  many  tons 
in  weight — an  operation  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  stones 
of  or<Hnary  specific  gravity  (from  2.5  to  2.8)  lose  more  than  a 
third  of  their  weight  when  immersed  in  water.  Nor  is  it  the 
mere  velocity  of  rivers  which  produces  their  eroding  or  cutting 
power,  but  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  debris  carried  down  by 
their  torrents — every  pebble  and  block  of  shingle  rubbing  and 
striking  and  grinding  still  deeper  and  deeper  the  channels  down 
which  they  are  borne.  The  geological  effects  of  rivers  on  the 
crust  is  thus  of  a  twofold  nature — viz.,  to  waste  and  wear  down 
the  higher  lands,  and  then  to  bear  along  the  waste  material  and 
deposit  it  in  valleys,  in  lakes,  or  in  the  ocean,  in  the  state  of  mud, 
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clay,  sand,  or  graveL  By  such  deposits  lakes  are  silted  or  filled 
Tip,  and  become  alluvial  valleys  ;  estuaries  converted  into  level 
plains  ;  and  even  large  tracts  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

51.  Springs,  which  are  discharges  of  water  from  the  earth,  act 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  on  the  crust,  internally  as  well 
as  externally.  Hot  or  thermal  springs,  and  those  whose  waters 
are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  for  example,  act  chemically 
and  internally  by  dissolving  the  rocks  through  which  they  perco- 
late in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  they  reach  the  surface, 
they  act  externally  by  depositing  the  matter  which  their  waters 
held  in  solution.  Such  springs  are  common  all  over  the  globe, 
are  known  as  mineral  springs,  and  generally  indicate  the  kind  of 
rock  or  mineral  through  which  they  have  percolated.  Thus  some 
are  saline,  or  contain  salt ;  some  chalybeate,  or  contain  iron 
(chalyhs,  iron) ;  some  silicious,  or  contain  flint  {sUex) ;  some  cal- 
careous, or  contain  lime  {calx) ;  while  others  give  off  sulphurous 
vapours,  or  are  impregnated  with  various  mineral  admixtures. 
Such  springs  act  chemically  in  dissolving  and  re -depositing 
mineral  matter ;  and  they  act  mechanically  in  wearing  and  trans- 
porting like  all  running  water.  We  know  little  of  the  chemical 
changes  taking  place  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust ;  but, 
estimating  from  the  frequency  of  mineral  springs  and  their  cease- 
less action,  the  results  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  Internally,  most 
of  the  subterranean  caverns  and  chasms  in  limestone  districts  are 
caused  by  this  chemical  action  of  spring  water ;  and  externally 
such  formations  as  the  travertine  limestone  of  Italy,  and  the 
silicious  sinter  of  the  Iceland  geysers,  are  produced  by  the  same 
agency.  Even  vapour  of  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing silica  ;  and  Mi  Darwin  alludes  to  an  instance  in  Terceira  (one 
of  the  Azores),  where  steam,  issuing  from  fissures  in  the  trachytic 
rock,  gradually  softens  and  decomposes  the  crystalline  mass  till 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  white  chalky  clay,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  whitewash  their  houses. 

52.  As  with  springs  and  rivers,  so  with  waves,  tides,  and  ocean- 
currents  :  they  all  waste  and  wear  away  the  sea-cliffs  in  exposed 
districts,  and  deposit  the  degraded  material  in  the  state  of  mud, 
sand,  gravel,  and  shingle  in  some  sheltered  locality.  Waves, 
which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  winds,  are  produced 
more  or  less  on  all  expanses  of  water — their  dimensions  varying 
with  the  depth  and  extent  of  water,  and  with  the  force  of  the 
wind  which  sets  them  in  motion.  The  degrading  power  which 
they  exert  on  any  particular  coast  varies,  of  course,  with  their 
own  magnitude  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
rocks  exposed  to  their  action.   A  coast-line  consisting  of  soft  clays 
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and  marla  will  suffer  more  waste  than  one  composed  of  sand- 
Htonea  and  sliales,  and  these  again  will  yield  more  readily  than 
cliffs  of  basalt  and  granite.  Fiirther,  atrata  that  dip  seaward,  and 
present,  hreakwater-like,  their  naturaJ  slopes  to  the  action  of  the 
waves,  will  suffer  less  than  those  whose  outcToppiog  edges  are 
presented  to  the  storm  ;  and  those  traversed  by  rents  and  fiasurea 
will  fall  away  mass  by  mass  as  they  are  nndermined,  while  those 
not  BO  traversed  will  long  reaisi  in  solid  continuity.  Whatever 
the  modifying  circumstances,  or  whatever  the  rate  of  waste,  we 
see  enough  of  wave-action  along  our  own  coasts  in  caves,  arches, 
outstanding  "  stacks  "  and  "  needles,"  to  convince  us  of  the  geolo- 
gical importance  of  this  set  of  agencies,  operating  as  they  inces- 


santly  do  along  the  entire  shore-line  of  the  aU-encircling  ocean. 
Tidal  and  other  oceanic  currenta,  thongh  not  so  univeTsal  in  their 
operations  as  waves,  are  also  important  geological  agents.  Sweep- 
ing with  greater  or  less  velocity  along  exposed  shores  and  over 
shallow  shoals,  they  exert,  like  all  other  currents,  a  wasting  in- 
fluence ;  bat  it  is  chiefly  in  their  powers  of  transport  that  they 
manifest  their  action — all  the  debris  borne  into  the  ocean  by 
rivers,  produced  by  the  erosion  of  waves,  showered  upon  it  by 
volcanoes,  or  ariaing  within  it  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants 
and  animals,  being  carried  hither  and  thither,  and  assorted  by 
their  ebb  and  flow.  To  what  extent  deep-sea  or  bottom  currents 
may  be  oittii^  out  submarine  valleys,  science  cannot  determine  ; 
but  judging  trimi  the  scour  of  tides  and  the  velocities  of  superficial 
cncrents,  they  cannot  be  inoperative  in  modifying  the  sea-bed  both 
by  erosion  and  transport 
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lb.  per  square  foot ;  and  one  has  only  to  observe  the  breaches  occasionally 
made  in  sea-walls,  and  the  distance  to  which  blocks  of  stone,  several  tons 
in  weight,  have  been  hurled  forward,  to  be  convinced  of  their  great  propul- 
sive power.  Of  course,  the  force  with  which  a  wave  simply  strikes  is  not  to 
be  altogether  estimated  by  its  propulsive  power ;  for  rocks  submerged  in 
water  lose  more  than  a  third  of  their  weight,  which  greatly  facilitates  their 
displacement  and  transport.  Mr  Stevenson,  in  his  experiments  at  Skerry- 
vore  Lighthouse  (Western  Hebrides),  found  the  average  force  of  the  waves 
for  the  five  summer  months  to  be  611  lb.  per  square  foot,  and  for  the  six 
winter  months  2086  lb.  He  mentions  that  the  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse,  112 
feet  high,  is  sometimes  buried  in  spray  from  ground-swells  when  there  is 
no  wind ;  and  that,  on  20th  November  1827,  the  spray  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  117  feet — equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  6000  lb.,  or  nearly  3  tons 
per  square  foot.  In  February  1870,  the  breakwater  at  "Wick  was  broken 
down  by  waves  estimated  at  42  feet  high.  They  rose  from  20  to  25  feet 
above  the  parapet,  which  is  21  feet  above  high- water  level,  and  the  spray 
was  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  150  feet !] 

53.  By  the  operations  of  water,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  vast  changes  have  been  effected,  and  are  still  in  pro- 
cess of  being  effected,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  which  does  not  present  nnmerous 
glens  and  ravines  and  river-channels,  all  cut  through  the  solid 
strata  by  the  action  of  water ;  hence  known  as  valleys  of  erosion 
(Lat  erosuSy  gnawed  or  wasted  away).  The  rocky  matter  thus 
ground  down  is  borne  away  by  every  flood,  in  the  state  of  mud, 
sand,  gravel,  and  shingle ;  and  when  the  water  comes  to  rest, 
these  fall  to  the  bottom  as  sediment  (Lat.  sedere,  to  settle  or  sink 
down).  Every  person  must  have  observed  the  rivers  in  his  own 
district,  how  they  become  muddy  and  turbid  during  floods  of  rain, 
and  how  their  swollen  currents  eat  away  the  banks,  deepen  the 
channels,  and  sweep  away  the  sand  and  gravel  down  to  some 
lower  level.  And  if,  during  this  turbid  state,  he  will  have  the 
curiosity  to  lift  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  allow  it  to  settle,  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  sediment  or  solid  matter  that 
falls  to  the  bottom.  Now,  let  him  multiply  this  gallon  by  the 
number  of  gallons  daily  carried  down  by  the  river,  and  this  day 
by  years  and  centuries,  and  he  will  arrive  at  some  faint  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  worn  from  the  land  by  rivers,  and  deposited 
by  them  in  the  oce-an.  In  the  same  way  as  one  river  grinds  and 
cuts  for  itself  a  channel,  so  does  everv  stream  and  rill  and  current 
of  water.  The  rain  as  it  falls  washes  away  what  the  winds  and 
frosts  have  loosened  ;  the  rill  takes  it  up,  and,  mingling  it  with 
.  its  own  burden,  gives  it  to  the  stream  ;  the  stream  takes  it  up  and 
carries  it  to  the  river  ;  and  the  river  bears  it  to  the  ocean.  Thus 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  worn  and  grooved  and  chan- 
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neled — the  h^her  places  being  contiiiuallj  worn  down,  and  the 
wasted  material  carried  to  a  lower  le'reL  Ab  on  land,  so  along 
the  sea  margin  there  is  a.  perpetual  conflict,  as  it  were,  between 
the  powers  of  waste  and  accumulation — the  opposing  clifb  being 
gradually  worn  down,  and  the  resulting  dehria  strewn  along  the 
shore  or  sea-bottom  at  a  lower  level 

54.  By  processes  Buch  as  these,  lakes  are  silted  up  and  become 
marshes  or  plains,  and  estuaries  and  ehallow  seas  are  converted 
into  tracts  of  alluvial  land.  The  detui  of  the  Nile  (bo  called  &om 
the  A,  or  delta-like  shape  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  two  main 
mouths  of  that  river),  the  sunderbunds  or  river-islands  of  the 
Ganges  and  Irawaddy,  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon, 
are  examples  of  such  de- 
posits on  a  lai^  scale  ; 
but  every  stream  and  cur- 
rent of  water,  however 
insignificant,  is  less  or 
more  performing  a  similar 
operation.  Such  deposits, 
when  examined,  are  found 
to  consist  of  layers  of  mud, 
vegetable  drift,  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel,  containing,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance, 
the  remains  of  plants  and 
animal  a  peculiar  to  the 
country  through  which  the  transporting  rivers  flow,  and  always 
in  a  notable  degree  the  exuvira  of  the  corals,  shells,  Crustacea, 
fishes,  and  other  creatures  which  inhabit  the  seas  of  deposit  In 
this  manner  layers  or  strata  of  sedimentary  matter  are  forming  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  like  manner  must  they  have  been  formed 
during  all  past  ages  of  the  worid.  The  present,  thus,  explains  to 
us  the  past ;  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  enables  ns  to 
foretell,  in  some  measure,  the  conditions  of  the  future, 

5B.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  he  set  down  as  a  geological 
axiom,  that  the  tendency  of  all  aqueous  agency,  whether  operat- 
ing as  springs  and  rivers,  or  as  tides,  waves,  and  ocean-currents, 
ifl  to  wear  down  the  higher  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
transport  the  material  as  sediment  to  some  lower  level.  This 
sedimentary  matter  being  merely  floated  in  the  current  (or 
mechanieallff  suspended,  as  it  is  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
ektmical  solution),  the  moment  the  water  assumes  a  state  of  quies- 
cence it  begins  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  heavier  bodies,  as 
shingle  and  gravel,  fall  first,  next  the  finer  particles  of  sand,  and 
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ultimately  the  light  flocculent  mud  or  clay.  In  this  way  we  can 
account  for  the  gravelly  beach  of  one  district,  the  sandy  shore  of 
another,  and  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  third.  The  clayey  mud  of 
the  great  Chinese  rivers  (borne  down,  it  has  been  estimated,  at 
the  rate  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  every  hour)  tinges  the  waters  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  thereby  giving  it  a 
name,  and  rapidly  converting  it  into  a  shallow  basin ;  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  carrying  down,  it  is  said,  700,000  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  discolour  for  many  leagues  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
mud  of  the  Amazon  is  observable  many  hundred  miles  out  in  the 
Atlantic.  Thus,  year  after  year,  a  portion  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  is  deposited  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  waste  of  the 
Andes  strewed  along  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  there  to  be  re- 
formed into  new  strata,  and  constitute,  it  may  be,  the  material  of 
future  continents. 


Organic  Agencies. 

56.  The  organic  causes  tending  to  modify  the  crust  of  the  globe 
are  those  depending  on  animal  and  vegetable  growth.  The  term 
organic  (from  the  Greek  orgarum,  a  member  or  instrument)  is 
applied  to  plants  and  animals,  as  being  supplied  with  certain 
organs  or  members  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
Their  structure  is  said  to  be  organic^  and  they  are  termed  organ- 
ised bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  minerals,  which  are  inorganic, 
and  whose  increase  takes  place  by  external  additions,  and  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  any  peculiar  organs.  As  geologi- 
cal agents,  vegetables  and  animals  act  either  directly  or  indirectly 
—directly  in  the  formation  of  new  matter,  as  peat-moss  and  coral- 
reefs  ;  and  indirectly  in  protecting  the  surface  from  atmospheric  or 
aqueous  waste,  as  in  the  herbage  that  covers  the  soil.  The  opera- 
tions of  organic  agency  are  ceaseless,  and  all  but  universal — ^there 
being  no  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  except,  perhaps,  the  snow- 
clad  mountain-peak  and  the  ice-bound  islands  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, entirely  devoid  of  life  ;  and  even  there  peculiar  forms  seem 
to  manifest  a  periodical  development.  The  temperate  and  tro- 
pical zones,  however,  are  the  great  theatres  of  life — generic  as 
well  ajs  numerical  variety  resulting  from  favourable  conditions  of 
light,  heat,  and  moisture. 

57.  The  growth  and  decay  of  vegetables  are  yearly  adding  to 
the  soil,  at  the  same  time  that  they  protect  the  surface  from  the 
wasting  action  of  rain,  frost,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  great  aids 
to  rapid  disintegration  in  arctic  countries  and  in  high  mountain 
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districts  is  the  absence  of  a  superficial  covering  of  vegetation — a 
covering  which,  on  the  other  hand,  protects  the  tropical  soil  from 
the  wasting  effects  of  the  heavy  rains  which  periodically  fall  in 
these  latitudes.    Accumulations  of  plant-growth  form  peat-mosses, 
jungle-thickets,  cypress-swamps,  and  the  like ;  and  the  spoils  of 
forests  and  the  vegetable  drift  of  rivers  form  raft-like  masses,  all 
of  which  are  yearly  adding  to  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe.    Coal, 
as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  is  but  a  mass  of  mineralised  vegeta- 
tion ;  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  submerged  peat-mosses, 
forests,  and  vegetable  drift,  would  constitute  similarly  mineralised 
deposits.    As  familiar  instances  of  vegetable  agency  we  may  point 
to  the  peculiar  plants  (the  sand-reed,  lyme-grass,  sea-pine,  &c.) 
that  spring  up  on  the  newly-formed  sand-dunes  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  protect  the  surface  from  being  blown  and  scattered  about  by 
the  winds ;  to  the  peat-bogs  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Canada, 
and  other  coldly-temperate  countries,  formed  by  the  growth  of 
reeds,  rushes,  equisetums,  carex,  sphagnum,  and  the  like ;  to  the 
pine-rafts  yearly  floated  down  by  the  Mississippi ;  to  the  cypress- 
swamps  of  the  sub-tropical  states  of  North  America  (the  "  Great 
Dismal,"  for  example) ;  to  the  jungle-growth  of  tropical  India ; 
,    and  to  the  mangrove  thickets  that  bind  and  conserve  the  mud 
islands  of  such  deltas  as  those  of  the  Ganges,  Irawaddy,  and  Niger. 
As  vegetable  growth  is  specially  influenced  by  heat,  light,  mois- 
ture, and  conditions  of  climate,  so  in  certain  regions  will  its  geo- 
logical influence  be  more  felt  than  in  others.    Every  region,  how- 
ever, has  its  own  peculiar  flora ;  and  such  peculiarities  must  have 
characterised  less  or  more  the  vegetation  of  aU  former  epochs, 
according  as  the  plants  flourished  imder  the  tropics  or  in  the 
temperate  zone,  in  the  marshy  swamp  or  on  the  arid  plain,  under 
the  open  air  on  land,  or  imder  the  waters  at  varying  depths  along 
the  shores  of  primeval  oceans. 

58.  The  mode  in  which  animals  tend  to  affect  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  chiefly  by  adding  their  waste  secretions  or  coverings.  It 
is  true  that  the  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  larger  animals 
are  often  buried  in  the  mud  of  lakes  and  estuaries — ^there  in  time 
to  form  solid  petrifactions,  and  to  leave  records  of  the  past  life  of 
the  globe ;  but  such  results  are  lithologically  trifling  compared 
with  shell-beds,  infusorial  accumulations,  and  coral-reefs.  Thus 
gregarious  molluscs — as  oysters,  cockles,  and  mussels — ^live  in  beds 
of  considerable  thickness,  and,  if  entombed  amid  the  silt  of  estu- 
aries, will  in  time  constitute  beds  of  shelly  limestone,  like  those 
occurring  among  the  older  strata.  For  miles  along  certain  coasts 
we  meet  with  thick  accumulations  of  drifted  shells :  such  accumu- 
lations we  find  in  all  raised  beaches  and  marine  silt ;  and  many 
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of  the  so-called  shell-marls  of  our  ancient  lakes  are  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  shells  of  lymnea,  paludina,  planorbis,  and  other 
fresh-water  genera.  The  recent  discoveries  of  the  microscope 
have  shown  that  many  accumulations  of  whitish  mud  in  lakes 
and  estuaries,  as  well  as  certain  deposits  in  bogs  and  valleys,  now 
silted  up,  are  almost  whoUy  composed  of  the  silicious  and  cal- 
careous coverings  of  infusorial  organisms  (so  called  from  being 
abundantly  found  in  putrid  vegetable  infusions).  We  say  infu- 
sorial organismsy  for  it  is  still  matter  of  dispute  among  micro- 
scopists  how  many  of  these  minute  forms  of  existence  should 
be  classed  with  the  vegetable,  and  how  many  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  Whatever  their  real  nature,  they  are  produced  with 
extreme  rapidity ;  and  their  flinty  and  limy  cases  (many  thousands 
of  which  are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch),  being  aggregated  in 
countless  myriads,  constitute  thick  layers,  as  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Elbe,  in  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  many  of  our  own 
bogs  ;  just  as  the  mountain-meal  (berg-mahl  of  the  Swedes),  the 
edible  clay  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the  polishing-slate  of 
Tripoli  and  Bohemia,  are  analogous  deposits  of  earlier  dates.  Be- 
sides these  infusorial  organisms,  the  calcareous  shells  of  micro- 
scopic/oramiwi/era  are  also  adding  largely  to  the  solid  or  rocky 
matter  of  the  globe.  In  all  deep-sea  soundings,  whether  in  the 
Indian,  Atlantic,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  the  lead  invariably  brings  up 
thousands  of  these  minute  shells,  and  over  extensive  areas  the 
muddy  deposit  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of  such  remains. 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  for  example,  the  United  States  ship 
Dolphin  made  many  soundings,  varying  from  1000  to  2000 
fathoms,  and,  according  to  Professor  Bailey,  the  matter  brought 
up  by  the  lead  "  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
other  recognisable  unorganised  mineral  matter,  but  was  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  the  calcareous  shells  of  minute  foraminifeia." 
Combining  these  results  with  others  obtained  from  soundings  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr  Bailey  arrives  at  the 
still  broader  conclusion,  "that  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
as  far  as  examined,  from  the  depth  of  about  60  fathoms  to  that 
of  more  than  two  miles  (2000  fathoms),  is  literally  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  microscopic  shells.*'  When  treating  of  the  older  rock- 
fonuations  we  shall  see  what  an  important  part  these  minute 
oigauisms,  vegetable  and  animal  (diatoms,  foraminifers,  and  poly- 
oystines),  have  played  in  adding  to  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe  ; 
and  were  the  accumulations  now  taking  place  in  our  seas  and 
lakes  and  rivers  investigated  with  proper  care,  we  should  in  all 
likoUhood  discover  them  still  playing  as  important  a  part  in  the 
foimation  of  solid  rock-matter. 
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[The  principal  rock-builders  among  these  microscopic  organisms  are  the 
faraminifera,  which  secrete  calcareous  shields,  and  occasionally  cement  for 
themselves  arenaceous  cases;  the  polyc^stinaf  which  secrete  silicious  or 
flinty  cases ;  and  the  diatomaceaif  of  vegetable  origin,  whose  frustules  are 
also  of  silex.  Other  forms  of  the  Protozoa  and  Protophyta  secrete  lime 
and  flint,  but  the  preceding  are  the  most  notable,  not  only  in  existing 
waters,  but  in  the  so-called  microzoal  and  microphyial  earths  of  the  geolo- 
gist.   -See  Chap.  XIX.,  under  the  head  of  *'  Organic  Accumulations."] 

59.  By  far  the  most  notable,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
wonderful,  exhibition  of  animal  agency — or  rather  of  animal- 
chemical  agency — ^is  that  of  the  coral  zoophyte.    Endowed  with 
the  power  of  secreting  lime  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the 
coral  animalcule  rears  its  polypidom,  or  rocky  structure  (polypus, 
and  domus,  a  house),  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  every  sea — and 
there  constructs  reefs  and  barriers  round  every  island  and  shore, 
where  conditions  of  depth  and  current  are  favourable  to  its  de- 
velopment.    Many  of  these  reefs  extend  for  hundreds  of  leagues, 
and  are  of  vast  thickness,  reminding  one  of  the  strata  of  lime- 
stone belonging  to  the  older  formations.     The  true  reef-building 
zoophyte  is  apparently  limited  in  its  range  of  depth,  operating 
only  where  perpetually  covered  by  the  tide,  and  downwards  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms.    Within  this  range  it  is  ceaselessly 
active, — elaborating  lime  from  the  ocean,  and  converting  it  into 
a  home  for  itself  and  its  myriad  progeny.    Let  any  one  examine 
a  branch  of  common  madrepore  coral,  count  the  number  of  cells 
or  pores  in  it,  remember  that  each  pore  is  the  abode  of  an  inde- 
pendent but  united  being,  and  then  reflect  on  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  coral  reef  now  in  process  of  formation,  and  he  will  be 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  numerical  exuberance  of  animal  life.    The 
reef-building  corals  (for  there  are  corals  which  live  separately  or 
in  limited  groups  and  at  vast  but  variable  depths)  are  of  various 
families  and  genera — the  more  abundant,  according  to  Darwin, 
being  the  Madrepores,  Astrceas,  Forites,  Meandrinoe,  and  Nullir 
pores  at  moderate  depths,  and  the  Millepores,  Seriatopores,  and 
other  delicate  forms,  at  depths  from  hfteen  to  twenty  fathoms. 
The  reef-mass  formed  by  their  aggregate  labours  occurs  also  in  all 
stages  of  development,  from  the  living  and  growing  branch  to  a 
compact  and  solid  aggregation  of  limestone,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  some  of  the  softer  marbles.     Partaking  of  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  being  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  waves  and  breakers,  a  coral-reef  is  not  a  mere 
narrow  ledge  composed  of  various  beautifully-formed  corals,  but  a 
barrier  of  limestone  more  or  less  compact,  mingled  with  sand, 
shells,  sponges^  sea-urchins,  and  other  marine  exuviss,  and  often 
presenting  a  sxufiace  above  the  waves  weathered  and  converted 
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into  a  sandy  soil,  sometimes  capable  of  sustaining  a  wonderful 
amount  of  vegetation.  This  conversion  of  the  coral-reef  into  an 
island  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  account  of  Pratas  Island, 
by  Dr  CoUingwood,  in  the  *  Journal  of  Science  *  for  April  1867 : — 
"  Pratas  Island  (170  miles  from  the  mainland  of  China,  and  about 
250  from  Formosa)  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  only  visible  at  a  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  in  clear 
weather ;  not  rising  in  its  highest  part  more  than  25  or  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  the  bushes  which  cover  some 
parts  give  it  an  additional  elevation  of  10  feet  or  so.  It  is  formed 
entirely  of  coarse  coral-sand  or  debris,  generally  shelving  grar 
dually,  but  in  some  parts  having  a  steep  bank  about  3  feet  h^h. 
The  interior  is  rough  and  hilly,  from  accumulations  of  similar 
white  sand  blown  up  from  the  shore ;  and  so  overgrown  is  it  with 
shrubs,  as  to  be  in  some  parts  almost  impenetrable,  though  the 
soil  might  be  supposed  to  be  anything  but  favourable  to  v^etable 
growth,  nothing  but  sand  being  everywhere  visible,  and  that  of 
the  coarsest  and  loosest  description." 

[Depth  of  Coral-growth. — It  is  customary  to  speak  of  coral-reefs  as  rismg 
from  unfathomable  depths,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  independent  islands  in 
the  expanse  of  ocean.  It  is  true  that  detached  corals  and  coral  drift  have 
been  brought  up  by  the  sounding-lead  in  almost  every  sea,  and  often  at  vast 
depths  (Sir  J.  Boss  dredged  living  coral  up  270  fathoms  in  73*"  S.  latitude) ; 
but  the  reef-building  species  seem  to  operate  only  within  the  limits  above 
indicated.  Should  the  bottom  to  which  they  are  attached  partake  of  a  gra- 
dual  elevation,  they  build  outward  and  seaward  to  deeper  water ;  and  should 
it  be  undergoing  depression,  they  build  upwai*d  and  upward  without  inter- 
ruption, and  thus  present  in  course  of  ages  a  reef  of  vast  extent  and  thick- 
ness. On  the  point  of  depth,  Mr  Darwin,  who  has  made  the  formation  of 
coral-reefs  a  subject  of  special  observation  and  study,  speaks  decidedly  as 
follows  : — "Although  the  limit  of  depth,  at  which  each  particulai'  kind  of 
coral  ceases  to  exist,  is  far  from  being  accurately  known,  yet  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  manner  in  which  the  clumps  of  coral  gradually  become  unfre- 
quent  at  about  the  same  depth,  and  wholly  disappear  at  a  greater  deptii 
tiian  twenty  fathoms,  on  the  slope  round  Keeling  Atoll,  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  at  rather  less  depth  both  without  and  within  the 
atolls  of  the  Maldiva  and  Chagos  Archipelagoes  ;  and  when  we  know  that 
the  reefs  round  these  islands  do  not  differ  from  other  coral  formations  in 
their  form  and  structure,  — ^we  may,  I  think,  conclude  thai  in  ordinary  cases, 
reef-buUding  polypifers  do  not  flourish  at  graUer  depths  than  bettpeen  twenty 
and  thirty  faihoms.*' 

jRapidUy  of  Coral-growth. — Respecting  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  coral 
we  have  no  very  definite  information.  According  to  earlier  authorities,  the 
growth  of  a  coral-reef  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  some  observations  in  the  Bed 
Sea  and  elsewhere  would  seem  to  favour  this  conclusion ;  but  Mr  Darwin, 
who  cites  instances  of  a  ship's  bottom  being  covered  to  the  thickness  of 
two  feet  in  twenty  months— of  loose  masses  becoming  firmly  cemented  by 
new  growth  in  six  months— and  of  a  channel  in  Keeling  Beef,  through  which 
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a  schooner  was  floated,  being  choked  up  in  ten  years  — has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  :— "  First,  that  considerable  thicknesses  of  rock  have 
certainly  been  formed  within  the  present  geological  era  by  the  growth  of 
coral  and  the  accumulation  of  its  detritus ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  increase 
of  individual  corals  and  of  reefs,  both  outwards  or  horizontally,  and  upwards 
or  vertically,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  favourable  to  such  increase,  is 
not  slow,  when  referred  either  to  the  standard  of  the  average  oscillations  of 
level  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  the  more  precise  but  less  important  one  of 
a  cycle  of  years."] 


Chemical  Agency. 

60.  The  modifying  causes  resulting  from  chemical  action  are 
numerous  and  complicated.  Thus,  the  accumulation  of  the  coral- 
reef  is  partly  a  chemical  process  ;  the  operations  of  all  mineral 
springs  are  more  or  less  chemical ;  and  many  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  may  arise  from  a 
similar  source.  The  results  of  electric  and  magnetic  forces, 
whether  operating  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  thunderstorms  and 
the  like,  or  silently  among  the  solid  substances  of  the  crust,  may 
be  regarded  as  coming  under  this  head  ;  so  that  chemical  agency, 
though  one  of  the  least  perceptible,  may  in  reality  be  one  of  the 
most  general  of  modifying  causes.  Laying  aside,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  rocky  crust 
by  which  some  strata  are  consolidated  and  hardened,  others  soft- 
ened and  dissolved  away,  metallic  veins  formed,  and  new  com- 
pounds elaborated  by  the  imion  of  different  substances,  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  those  chemical  results  which  chiefly  appear 
on  the  surface. 

[The  student  should  early  accustom  himself  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
OiCcumulcUiiig  effect  of  chemical  action,  and  endeavour  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  constituent  matters  of  rock-substaiices  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  Thus,  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates 
attack  many  rocks  with  great  facility,  removing  first  a  portion  of  their 
silica,  then  a  poi*tion  of  their  alumina,  and  subsequently  also  water,  soda, 
potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Delesse,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  action  of  the  alkalis  is  greater — the  larger  the  amount 
of  silica  a  rock  contains,  the  less  crystalline  their  structure,  and  the  less 
glassy  quartz  appears  in  their  composition.  Hence  many  volcanic  and 
trappean  rocks,  as  trachyte,  obsidian,  pearlstone,  &a,  are  rapidly  acted  on, 
and  fully  40  per  cent  of  their  mass  removed,  by  the  action  of  alkaline  salts ; 
and  as  the  waters  of  infiltration  always  contain  less  or  more  of  these  salts, 
and  as  the  amount  increases  with  the  depth  at  which  the  waters  percolate, 
and  the  effect  is  increased  by  increase  of  temperature  and  pressure  (as  is 
seen  in  many  mineral  waters,  geysers,  &c.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
action  of  the  alkalis  or  akaline  salts  plays  an  important  part  in  the  chemi- 
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cal  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  our  planet.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Bischoff,  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphates  are  reduced  by  carbonaceoufi 
substances  in  the  wet  way  into  stdphur^s.  For  example,  the  so-called 
"  fetid  gypsiun  "  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  which  has  been  partially  con- 
yerted  into  sulphuret  of  calcium  by  contact  with  organic  matter  in  water. 
If  a  mineral  water  contains  sulphates,  proto-carbonate  of  iron,  and  organic 
matter,  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  iron  are  complete, 
and  sulphuret  of  iron  is  actually  formed  in  this  way.  As  with  these,  so  with 
many  other  instances  that  might  (if  space  permitted)  be  readily  adduced.] 

61.  The  formation  of  coral-reefs,  we  have  said,  is  partly  a  vital 
and  partly  a  chenlical  process.  The  limy  matter  is  no  doubt 
secreted  by  the  polype,  but  its  consequent  consolidation  into  a 
compact  rocky  mass  is  the  result  of  chemical  action  (through  the 
percolation  and  transfusion  of  carbonated  waters)  among  the  par- 
ticles of  lime,  of  which  the  coral  is  almost  wholly  composed.  The 
same  sort  of  cohesion  takes  place  among  drifted  shell-beds  and 
calcareous  sands,  often  rendering  them  as  hard  and  compact  as 
ordinary  building-stones,  and  then  known  as  littoral  or  shore- 
formed  concrete  (Lat.  litus,  the  shore).  Deposits  of  limestone 
from  what  are  termed  calcareous  or  petrifying  springs,  are  strictly 
of  chemical  origin,  as  are  also  the  stalactites  arising  from  the 
dropping  of  calcareous  water  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  the 
stalagmites  which  incrust  their  floors.  In  this  way  are  formed 
porous  calcareous  tufa,  or  calc-tuff,  compact  calc-sinter  {sintemy  to 
drop),  the  travertin  of  Italy,  and  other  calcareous  aggregations. 
As  with  lime,  so  in  like  manner  with  flint  or  silex  —  many  hot 
springs  like  those  of  Iceland  and  the  Azores  depositing  silicious 
incrustations  (s'UiciotiS-sinter)  of  conaideiahle  thickness,  or  permeat- 
ing loose  material,  and  binding  them  together  with  a  hard  flinty 
cement.  Clay  or  alumina,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  matters, 
are  also  deposited  largely  from  springs,  or  arise  as  sublimations 
from  fissures  connected  with  volcanic  action.  Sulphurous  mud- 
springs,  indeed,  are  quite  common  in  volcanic  districts,  and  are 
incessantly  discharging  their  contents  in  ravines  and  river-courses, 
or  forming  wide  barren  tracts  of  hardened  mud  and  sulphur. 

62.  Deposits  of  salt,  natron,  and  the  like,  are  also  of  chemical 
origin;  and  these  are  to  be  found  less  or  more  in  all  tropical 
regions,  and  in  many  volcanic  districts.  Deposits  of  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  along  the  flat  muddy  shores  of  India,  in  the 
bottom  of  salt-lakes  and  the  like,  are  familiar  phenomena,  and 
where  continued  year  after  year  must  in  time  acquire  considerable 
thickness.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  deposited  in 
like  manner  in  the  shallow  salt-lakes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
Salinas  or  deserted  sea-reaches  of  South  America  (see  Chap.  XIX.); 
while  most  of  the  borax  of  conmierce  is  derived  from  the  lakes  of 
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Central  Asia  or  the  lagoons  of  Northern  Italy.  Under  this  head 
also  may  be  classed  all  bituminous  exudations  and  deposits,  as 
petroleimi  and  asphalt,  which  either  impregnate  the  soil  and 
gravel  through  which  they  percolate,  or  form  independent  deposits 
as  the  pitch  lakes  of  Trinidad  and  Texas. 


Igneous  or  Vulcanic  Agency. 

63.  The  last  and  most  important  of  the  modifying  causes  to  be 
noticed,  are  those  depending  on  igneous  or  volcanic  agency  (Lat 
ignisj  fire).  The  operation  of  water,  whether  in  the  form  of  rain, 
rivers,  or  waves,  is  to  wear  down  the  higher  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  transport  the  matter  to  lower  localities  — thus  tending 
to  reduce  all  to  one  smooth  and  uniform  level.  This  equalising 
tendency  of  water  is  mainly  counteracted  by  the  operations  of 
fire — ^the  earthquake  and  volcano  breaking  up,  elevating,  and 
producing  that  diversity  of  surface  so  indispensable  to  variety  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  These  two  forces — the  aqueous  and 
igneous — ^may  be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  to 
them  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  modifications  that  have  taken 
or  are  still  taking  place  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  As  the  one 
from  without  tends  to  degrade  and  wear  down,  so  the  other  from 
within  tends  to  elevate  and  reconstruct ;  and  though  the  force 
exerted  by  either  may  vary  at  different  epochs,  still  the  gene- 
ral result  is  the  maintenance  of  a  habitable  terraqueous  surface. 
Igneous  agency  or  Vvlcarmm^  as  depending  on  some  deep-seated 
source  of  heat  with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted,  manifests 
itself  in  three  grand  ways — ^viz.,  in  Volcanoes,  in  Earthquakes, 
and  in  gradual  Crust -motions.  In  these  exhibitions,  igneous 
agency  acts  chemically  in  the  fusion  and  production  of  new 
rock-compounds,  and  mechanically  in  fracturing,  depressing,  and 
elevating. 

64.  The  effect  of  Vulcanism  or  internal  igneous  force  is  to  ele- 
vate either  by  simple  expansion  and  upheaval  of  the  crust,  or  by 
the  repeated  accumulations  of  matter  ejected  from  the  interior. 
Both  of  these  modes  are  abundantly  evident  in  nature  ;  and  one 
can  scarcely  credit  the  amount  of  argument  that  has  been  ex- 
pended to  prove  that  volcanoes  were  either  all  "  craters  of  eleva- 
tion "  or  all  "  craters  of  eruption,"  as  if  the  two  modes  were  not 
ever  coincident  and  concomitant  phenomena.  We  can  readily 
conceive  of  large  areas  of  the  earth's  crust  being  fractured  and 
borne  np  by  volcanic  force  from  beneath,  and  in  this  way  many 
of  our  mountain-chains  and  hill-ranges  have  at  first  been  formed. 
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At  certain  places  openings  or  craters  occur  (so  called  from  their 
cup-like  form — krater,  a  cup  or  bowl),  and  from  these  are  ejected 
at  intervals  molten  lava,  fragments  of  rock,  ashes,  dust,  hot  mud, 
and  various  gaseous  exhalations.  Flowing  from  the  crater  over 
the  surrounding  country,  the  lava,  after  cooling,  frequently  forms 
thick  layers  of  rocky  matter,  varying  in  compactness  from  hard 
basalt  to  open  and  porous  pumice-stone.  Ashes,  dust,  and  vol- 
canic mud  accumulate  in  a  similar  manner,  eruption  after  eruption 
adding  to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  ultimately  giving  to  it 
a  conical  form.  In  this  way  have  the  cones  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Hecla  been  formed  ;  and  in  this  way  have  these  eruptions 
modified  the  surrounding  country,  filling  up  valleys,  creating  crags 
and  cliffs,  enveloping  fields,  and  burying  cities,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  As  with  these  within  the  historic 
period,  so  with  more  than  three  hundred  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe  ;  and  looking  at  many  of  our  older  hills  and  motmtain- 
ranges,  we  discover  abundant  proofs  of  a  similar  origin  and  mode 
of  formation.  Nor  are  the  destructive  effects  of  volcanoes  depend- 
ent alone  on  the  discharge  of  molten  and  heated  rock-matter  ;  for 
not  unfrequently  the  discharge  consists  of  mud  and  boiling  water 
— which  descends  in  torrents,  as  in  the  case  of  Gunning  Salak  in 
Java  in  1669,  when  the  inhabitants  and  their  huts,  trees,  cattle, 
crocodiles,  and  fishes  were  swept  forward  into  the  sea  at  Batavia. 
As  yet  we  have  spoken  of  volcanoes  as  taking  place  only  on  land ; 
but  we  have  also  evidence  of  their  occurrence  in  the  ocean,  creat- 
ing shoals  and  islands  like  many  of  those  in  the  Pacific,  modifying, 
of  course,  the  directions  and  velocities  of  tides  and  currents,  and 
in  many  instances  destroying  myriads  of  marine  animals  by  their 
noxious  exhalations.  In  the  one  case,  volcanoes  are  termed  snh- 
aerial,  in  the  other  sub-aqueous.  When  taking  place  imder  water, 
the  volcanic  discharges  of  lava  and  ashes  will  be  interstratified 
and  mingled  with  the  sedimentary  matter  of  the  ocean — an  occur- 
rence we  shall  afterwards  find  very  common  among  the  older 
rock-formations  ;  and  still  more  complex  phenomena  will  be 
presented  when  the  eruptions  occur  among  snows  and  glaciers  and 
icebergs,  as  do  those  of  Mount  Erebus  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
On  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  modifying  cause  so  sublime  in  its 
operations  as  volcanic  agency,  so  likewise  there  is  none  more 
complicated  or  puzzling  in  its  results.  Now  we  have  outbursts 
of  molten  lava,  here  cooling  rapidly  into  a  vitreous-looking  mass 
(obsidian),  there  cooling  slowly,  and  forming  granular  and  crys- 
talline rocks,  like  basalt  and  greenstone  (trachyte) ;  at  another 
period  discharging  light  cellular  slag-stone  (pumice) ;  at  a  third 
showering  abroad  clouds  of  dust  and  ashes  over  the  land  and 
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adjoining  seas  ;  again  casting  forth  huge  rock-masses  and  frag- 
ments (volcanic  bombs)  ;  and  anon  giving  rise  to  hot  springs,  mud 
springs,  exhalations  of  sulphur,  steam,  and  other  gaseous  products. 
65.  Earthquakes,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  vol- 
canoes, and  but  varied  expressions  of  the  same  force,  produce 
modifications  of  the  earth's  crust  chiefly  by  fracture,  subsidence, 
and  elevation.  During  their  convulsions  the  land  may  be  thrown 
into  abrupt  heights,  rent  with  chasms  and  ravines,  or  even  be 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean  ;  while  the  sea  may  be  thrown  into 
violent  commotion,  and  waves  (earthquake  waves)  of  enormous 
magnitude  thrown  with  destructive  impetus  on  the  land.  Their 
general  tendency  is,  therefore,  like  that  of  volcanoes,  to  diversify 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  render  irregular  what  aqueous 
agency  is  perpetually  striving  to  render  smooth  and  uniform. 
During  violent  convulsions,  exteusive  alterations  are  sometimes 
produced  on  the  face  of  a  country ;  and  of  such  changes  in 
Southern  Italy,  Iceland,  India,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
other  volcanic  regions,  we  have  frequent  and  abundant  record 
within  the  historical  era.  Even  within  the  present  century,  we 
know  that  a  large  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  submerged, 
while  a  new  district  was  raised  from  beneath  the  ocean ;  that  the 
coast  of  Chili  for  many  leagues  was  permanently  elevated  from 
six  to  ten  feet ;  and  that  in  the  West  India  Islands,  harbours 
have  been  sunk,  towns  destroyed,  and  rivers  changed  from  their 
former  courses.  The  operations  of  earthquakes  must  have  been 
similar  in  all  time  past,  and  to  them  must  be  ascribed  many,  of 
the  fractures,  dislocations,  and  contortions,  so  prevalent  among 
the  earlier  rock-formations  of  the  globe. 

[As  an  illustration  of  marine  disturbances  produced  by  earthquake  con- 
vulsion, we  may  quote  what  took  place  m  the  Bay  of  Siraoda  (Japan)  in 
December  1864,  as  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chinese  Branch  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  In  this  instance  not  only  were  gigantic  waves  thrown 
on  shore,  but  abrupt  risings,  fallings,  and  whirlings  of  the  water  took  place, 
accompanied  by  the  emission  of  sulphurous  gases  from  the  bed  of  the  bay, 
which  must  have  caused  the  sudden  death  of  whole  shoals  of  fishes  and 
other  marine  animals.  **  About  9  a.m.  on  the  23d  Dec.  several  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  experienced,  lasting  for  two  or  three  minutes.  H.M. 
Mgate  Diana  was  much  agitated,  as  was  also  a  French  whaler  seven  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Niphon.  At  ten  o'clock,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  shock,  a  huge  wave  entered  the  bay,  wrecked  the  native 
craft,  and  spent  its  force  in  submerging  the  town  of  Simoda.  Five  minutes 
after,  the  flood  subsided,  when  the  waters  presented  the  appearance  of  being 
in  a  state  of  ebullition,  bubbling  up  as  if  a  thousand  springs  were  in  motion. 
The  wave  then  returned  with  tremendous  velocity,  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  junks  and  of  the  town.  At  thirteen  minutes  after  ten  another 
wave  entered  with  still  greater  velocity.    A  cloud  of  vapour  was  obaerjt^ 
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at  the  same  time  over  the  ruins,  while  the  air  was  impregnated  with  a 
sulphuroas  odour;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  emission  of  this  gas  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  that  caused  the  bubbling.  The  whirlpool,  occa- 
sioned partly,  it  may  be,  by  waters  engulfed  in  chasms  below,  and  partly 
by  their  sudden  rise  in  a  narrow  bay,  caused  the  frigate  to  revolve  forty- 
three  times  in  thirty-two  minutes !  causing  a  dizzy  sensation  among  all 
on  board.  Besides  this  rotatory  motion  the  vessel  drifted  from  side  to 
side,  now  crushing  rudder  and  keel  against  rocks,  and  forced  with  her  three 
anchors  into  deep,  if  not  unfathomable,  abysses.  After  half  an  hour's  in- 
terval the  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  became  more  violent  than  before. 
At  3  P.M.  their  force  gradually  subsided.  The  gallant  ship  suffered  so 
much  that  she  went  down  in  a  subsequent  gale."] 

66.  The  gradually  -  elevating  forces  connected  with  igneous 
agency  are  less  obvious  than  the  volcano  and  earthquake,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  important  or  general.  At  present 
it  is  known,  from  repeated  observation,  that  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  are  gradually  rising  above  the  waters,  at  the  rate,  it  is 
estimated,  of  four  feet  in  a  century  ;  the  shores  of  Siberia,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  islands  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  fringed  with 
numerous  recent  terraces  ;  and  large  tracts  along  the  eastern 
and  south-western  coasts  of  South.  America  exhibit  similar  up- 
rises. Such  uprises,  not  being  very  perceptible,  are  apt  to  be 
underestimated,  or  even  disregarded  ;  but  when  we  cast  our  eye 
along  the  shores  of  our  own  island,  and  discover  various  ancient 
beaches  or  shore-lines  stretching  along  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  at  elevations  varying  from  ten,  twenty,  forty,  and  sixty,  to 
one  hundred  feet  and  upwards,  we  are  then  prepared  to  admit 
how  extensively  the  appearance  and  conditions  of  the  globe  must 
be  modified  in  course  of  ages  by  these  slowly-gradual  but  gigantic 
manifestations. 

["  At  Lima,"  says  Mr  Darwin,  in  his  '  Geological  Observations  in  South 
America,'  "  the  elevation  has  been  at  least  85  feet  within  the  Indio-human 
period ;  though  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  1530,  there  has  appa- 
rently been  a  slight  sinking  of  the  surface.  At  Valparaiso,  in  the  course  of 
220  years  the  rise  must  have  been  less  than  19  feet ;  but  it  has  been  as 
much  as  from  10  to  11  feet  in  the  17  years  subsequently  to  1817,  and  of 
this  rise  only  a  part  can  be  attributed  to  the  earthquake  of  1822,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  insensible,  and  apparently  still  (1834)  in  progress. 
At  Chiloe  the  elevation  has  been  gradual,  and  about  4  feet  in  four  years. 
At  Coquimbo,  also,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  in  the  course  of  150  years  has 
amounted  to  several  feet.  The  sudden  small  upheavals,  accompanied  by 
earthquakes,  as  in  1822  at  Valparaiso,  in  1835  at  Concepcion,  and  in  1837 
in  the  Chenos  Archipelago,  are  familiar  to  most  geologists,  but  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  coast  of  Chiloe  has  been  hardly  noticed ;  it  is,  however,  very 
important  as  connecting  together  those  two  orders  of  events— viz.,  the 
gradual  and  sudden."] 
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67.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  configuration  and  extent  of  the  terres- 
trial surface  that  are  affected  by  this  process  ;  we  know  that 
the  generic  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  is  governed,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  altitude  above  the  sea ;  and  one  can  readily 
perceive  how  such  gradual  uprises  of  the  land  must  be  gradually 
changing  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  life  upon  its  sur- 
face. Nor  is  it  terrestrial  existence  alone  that  is  ii^uenced  by 
such  upheavals :  the  sea-bottom  is  partaking  of  the  same  uprise, 
and  marine  life  is  even  more  sensitive  than  terrestrial  to  changes 
of  depth  and  sea-bottom.  Every  zone,  from  the  shore  daily 
covered  by  the  tides  to  the  greatest  vital  depths,  is  characterised 
by  its  own  peculiar  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish,  and  these  must 
necessarily  be  influenced,  in  their  kind  and  distribution,  by  every 
elevation  and  submergence  of  the  sea-bottom  they  inhabit.  Thus, 
in  the  British  seas,  naturalists  point  out  four  great  zones  of  life 
—the  Littoral,  the  Laminarian,  the  Coralline,  and  CoraL  The 
Littoral  lies  between  high  and  low  water  mark  (varying  in  extent 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  shallowness  of 
the  shore),  and  is  characterised,  as  the  bottom  may  be  rocky, 
sandy,  or  muddy,  by  such  mollusca  as  the  periwinkle,  limpet, 
mussel,  cockle,  razorshell,  &c.,  and  by  such  plants  as  the  bladder- 
wrack,  dulse,  and  carigeen.  The  Lamiruirian  commences  at  low- 
water  mark,  and  extends  to  a  depth  of  from  40  to  90  feet,  and  is 
characterised,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  broad  waving  sea-tangle 
and  larger  algSD,  by  star-fishes,  the  common  echinus,  by  tubularia, 
modiola,  and  pullastra.  The  Goralline  extends  from  90  to  about 
300  feet  in  depth,  and  is,  in  our  latitudes,  the  great  theatre  of 
marine  life ;  the  common  sea- weeds  cease,  and  corallines  luxuriate ; 
the  ordinary  shore  shells  disappear ;  and  buccinum,  f usus,  trochus, 
venus,  pecten,  and  the  like,  abound.  The  Coral  zone,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  the  region  of  the  calcareous  and  stronger  corals,  and 
extends  from  300  to  600  feet — a  depth  rarely  found  in  true  British 
seas — ^but  where  foxmd,  characterised  by  forms  of  star-fish,  cidaris, 
and  brachiopod  mollusca,  which  cannot  exist  in  shallower  waters. 
Ajiy  derangement,  therefore,  of  these  zones  caused  by  volcanic 
or  earthquake  disturbance — whether  sudden  or  gradual — would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  change  in  their  fauna  and  flora, 
perhaps  by  a  total  extinction  of  many  genera  and  species  from 
these  waters.  As  along  our  own  shores,  so  aU  over  the  globe — 
the  laws  of  volcanic  development  and  distribution  vary  with  ex- 
ternal physical  conditions  ;  and  with  the  numerous  causes  which 
may  alter  and  modify  these  conditions,  the  student  of  geology 
cannot  too  soon  render  himself  familiar. 
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NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

68.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  liave  given  a  general  outline 
of  the  causes  now  tending  to  modify  the  crust  of  the  earth — that 
is,  of  the  principal  agencies  concerned  in  the  production  of  all 
geological  change.  These,  we  have  said,  are  the  Atmospheric, 
the  Aqueous,  the  Organic,  the  Chemical,  and  the  Igneous  or 
Vulcanic.  By  one  or  other  of  these  agencies,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  them,  are  all  the  changes  now  taking  place  on  the  globe 
effected  ;  and  as  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  these 
agents  have  similarly  operated  through  all  previous  time,  so  to 
them  must  be  ascribed  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  solid 
crust.  Rains,  winds,  and  frosts  must  have  always  weathered  and 
worn  down;  springs,  streams,  and  rivers  must  have  always  cut 
for  themselves  channels,  and  transported  the  eroded  material 
to  lakes  and  seas,  there  to  be  spread  out  in  layers  or  strata ; 
and  in  these  accumulations  must  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  have  been  entombed,  some  swept  from  the  land,  and 
others  buried  as  they  lived  in  the  waters.  In  this  way,  and  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  chemical  and  organic  agency  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  certain  mineral  deposits  and  accumulations  of  vege- 
table and  animal  growth,  we  can  account  for  the  formation  of 
aU  rocks  which  occur  in  layers  or  strata.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  volcanic  agency  now  breaks  up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  elevat- 
ing some  portions  and  submerging  others,  and  anon  casting 
forth,  from  rents  and  craters,  masses  of  molten  matter  and 
showers  of  dust  and  ashes,  so  in  former  times  must  the  same 
agency  have  fractured  and  contorted  the  solid  strata,  and  cast 
forth  molten  matter,  which,  when  cooled  do^Ti,  would  form  rock- 
masses,  in  which  no  layers  or  lines  of  deposit  could  appear.  Be- 
sides modifying  the  earth's  crust  by  upheaval  and  disruption, 
volcanic  agency  also  produces  a  peculiar  class  of  rocks ;  and 
these  are  found  abundantly  in  all  regions,  from  the  recent  lavas 
of  !]£tna  and  Vesuvius,  to  the  basalts,  greenstones,  and  granites 
of  our  own  hills. 

69.  We  have  thus,  on  and  within  the  globe,  a  variety  of  agents 
ceaselessly  active,  and  ceaselessly  productive  of  change.  The  re- 
sult of  their  operations  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  production  of 
new  rocks  and  new  rock-arrangements ;  and  the  more  we  know 
of  the  operations,  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  appreciate  their 
results.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche :  "  As  geolo- 
gical knowledge  advances,  the  more  evident  does  it  become  that 
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we  shotdd  first  ascertain  the  various  modificatioiis  and  changes 
which  now  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carefully  con- 
sidering their  causes,  and  then  proceed  to  employ  this  knowledge, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  applicable,  in  explanation  of  the  facts 
seen  in  connection  with  the  geological  accumulations  of  prior 
date.  This  done,  we  should  proceed  to  view  those  not  thus  ex- 
plained, with  reference  to  the  conditions  and  arrangements  of 
matter  which  the  form  of  our  planet,  the  known  distribution  of 
its  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  space,  and  other 
obvious  circumstiices,  may  lead  us  to  infer  would  be  probable 
during  the  lapse  of  geological  time."  Than  this  there  is  no  other 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  terrestrial  record  ;  and  to  ascribe 
what  we  cannot  thus  explain  to  "catastrophes,"  "cataclysms," 
and  "revolutions  of  the  globe,"  is  but  to  confess  our  inability 
to  comprehend  the  phenomena  in  question.  Law  is  operating 
everywhere,  and  where  we  fail  in  tracing  its  connection,  it  is  better 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  faithful  description  of  facts,  than  do  violence 
to  nature  by  appeals  to  the  reign  of  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
student  cannot,  therefore,  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  his  science  ;  and  luckily  for  his  progress  it  is  treated  in 
admirable  detail  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  '  Principles  of  Qeo- 
logy,*  and  by  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche  in  his  *  Geological  Observer' 
— works  devoted  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  the  operations 
and  changes  now  taking  place  on  the  crust  of  our  planet. 
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IV. 


GENEBAL    ARRAKGEMENT    AND    RELATIONS   OF  THE  MATERIALS 

COMPOSING  THE  EARTH*S  CRUST. 


70.  The  terrestrial  crust  accessible  to  human  researcli  is  com- 
posed of  solid  substances,  all  known  to  the  geologist  by  the  name 
of  rocks — these  rocks  the  products  of  the  operations  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  No  matter  whether  in  the  state  of  soft 
and  yielding  clay,  of  incoherent  sand  and  gravel,  of  dull  earthy 
chalk  or  sparkling  crystalline  marble,  of  friable  sandstone  or  of 
the  hardest  granite — all  are  spoken  of  as  "rocks"  and  "rock-for- 
mations." And  properly  so,  for  the  finest  sand  or  the  most  im- 
palpable mud  is  but  the  comminuted  debris  of  pre-existing  rocks, 
and  if  subjected  to  pressure,  to  heat,  or  to  chemical  change,  would 
be  again  converted  into  hard  and  indurated  masses.  The  sand  and 
gravel  of  the  sea-shore  are  but  the  comminuted  fragments  of  the 
rocky  cliffs  above,  and  the  mud  borne  by  the  river  but  the  waste 
and  wash  from  the  higher  uplands.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  then, 
from  the  superficial  soil  to  the  limit  of  the  greatest  accessible  depth, 
consists  of  rocks ;  and  to  ascertain  how  these  are  arranged,  of 
what  they  are  composed,  and  what  their  general  distinguishing 
features,  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  without  such  knowledge  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
any  systematic  classification  of  these  materials,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
definite  notions  respecting  the  causes  and  conditions  that  prevailed 
on  the  crust  of  the  globe  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 


Stratified  or  Sedimentary  Bocks. 

71.  Judging  from  the  operations  of  the  modifying  causes  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter,  one  would  naturally  infer  that 
all  matter  deposited  as  sediment  from  water  will  be  arranged 
in  layers  along  the  bottonL  Fine  mud  and  clay  readily  arrange 
themselYes  in  this  manner,  and  sand  and  gravel  are  also  spread 
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out  in  layers  or  beds  more  or  less  regular.  In  course  of  time  a 
series  of  beds  will  thus  be  formed,  lying  one  above  another  in 
somewhat  parallel  order,  thicker,  it  may  be,  at  one  place  than 
another,  but  still  preserving  a  marked  horizontality,  and  showing 
distinctly  their  lines  of  separation  or  deposit.  Thus  the  miscel- 
laneous debris  (a  convenient  French  term  for  all  waste  or  worn 
material,  wreck  or  rubbish)  borne  down  by  a  river,  will  arrange 
itself  in  such  layers  along  the  bottom  of  a  lake — the  shingle  and 
gravel  falling  first  to  the  bottom,  next  the  finer  sand^  and,  lastly, 
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Stratified  Arrangement  of  Sediment. 

the  impalpable  mud  or  clay,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  dia- 
gram. As  in  lakes,  so  also  in  estuaries  and  seas  ;  and  as  by  the 
agency  of  rivers,  so  in  like  manner  by  the  action  of  waves,  tides, 
and  ocean-currents,  which  are  ceaselessly  abrading  the  sea-coast  in 
one  district,  and  transporting  the  debris  to  another,  where  it  is 
spread  out  in  layers,  all  less  or  more  horizontal.  In  process  of 
time,  according  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  the 
degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  amount 
of  chemical  change  their  particles  may  undergo,  these  layers  be- 
come hard  and  stony — sand  being  consolidated  into  sandstone, 
gravel  into  conglomerate,  mud  into  shale,  and  so  on  of  other 
ingredients.  As  at  present  so  in  all  time  past  similar  deposits  in 
water  must  have  taken  place  ;  and  one  cannot  examine  the  face  of 
a  quarry,  a  sea-cliff,  or  railway-cutting,  without  observing  how 
very  generally  the  rocks  are  arranged  into  beds  and  layers.  These 
layers  are  technically  known  as  strata  (plural  of  stratum,  strewn 
or  spread  out) ;  hence  all  rocks  arranged  in  layers — that  is,  aris- 
ing from  deposition  or  sediments  in  water — are  termed  aqtteous, 
sedimentary,  or  stratified.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  great  division 
of  the  rock-materials  composing  the  crust ;  namely,  those  arranged 
in  strata,  and  hence  presumed  to  have  derived  that  arrangement 
from  the  ordinary  operations  of  water. 

Unstratified  or  Igneous  Bocks. 

72.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  rocky  matter 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  we  observe  no  such  lines  of  deposit,  and 
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no  such  horizontality  of  arrangement.  In  general,  they  burst 
through  the  stratified  rocks,  or  spread  over  them  in  mountain 
masses  of  no  determinate  form — here  appearing  as  walls,  filling 
up  rents  and  chasms — there  rising  up  in  huge  conical  hills — and 
in  another  region  flowing  irregularly  over  the  surface  in  streams 
of  lava,  which,  when  cooled,  form  a  rock  less  or  more  compact, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  crystallised  texture.  When  such  rocks 
are  quarried  or  cut  through,  they  do  not  present  a  succession  of 
layers  or  strata,  but  appear  in  amorphous  masses — ^that  is,  masses 
of  no  regular  or  determinate  form  (Gr.  a,  without,  and  morphe 
form  or  shape).  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  stratified  rocks, 
they  present  something  like  the  annexed  appearance, — AAA 
being  stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks  lying  bed  above  bed  ;  B  B 
being  the  igneous,  rising  up  through  them  in  massive  and  irregular 
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forms.  Referring  to  their  origin,  they  are  spoken  of  as  igneous, 
volcanic^  or  eruptive ;  and  in  constradistinction  to  the  stratified 
rocks,  they  are  termed  the  unstratified.  We  have  thus,  in  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  two  great  divisions  of  rocks,  the  stratified  and 
UNSTRATIFIED — the  One  depending  on  the  operations  of  water,  the 
other  resulting  from  the  operations  of  fire ;  and,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  to  one  or  other  of  these  divisions  do  all  rock-formations 
belong,  however  much  broken  up,  displaced,  and  contorted,  or  how 
great  soever  the  changes  that  have  subsequently  taken  place  in 
their  mineral  composition. 

[In  the  earlier  geological  Tvorks  the  student  will  find  the  terms  stratified, 
sedimentary,  aqiieous,  and  Neptunian  (Neptune,  god  of  the  ocean),  indis- 
criminately applied  to  such  rocks  as  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  the 
operations  of  water ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unstratified,  eruptive,  igneous, 
or  pyrogenous,  and  Plvionic  (Pluto,  god  of  the  lower  regions),  applied  to 
those  that  have  resulted  from  the  operations  of  fire,  or  are  the  products  of 
igneous  fusion.] 

Relations  of  Stratified  and  Unstratified  Rocks. 

73.  Having  been  spread  or  strewn  over  the  bottom  of  seas  and 
lakes  in  the  state  of  sediment,  the  original  position  of  the  stratified 
rocks  must  have  necessarily  been  less  or  more  horizontal.  A  bed 
of  mud,  for  example,  may  be  thicker  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
or  it  may  thin  out  and  altogether  disappear,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  deposit  of  sand  or  gravel  \  but  still  its  general  deposition  is 
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flat  or  horizontal.  The  stratified  rocks,  when  broken  up  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  will  lose  this  horizontalitj,  and  he 
thrown  into  positions  more  or  less  inclined  and  irregular.  Nay, 
by  the  violent  and  repeated  operation  of  volcanic  forces,  they 
may  be  thrown  on  edge,  may  subside  in  basin-shaped  troughs  and 
hollows,  or  be  bent  and  contorted  in  the  most  strange  and  fantas- 
tic manner.  Such  appearances  are  frequent  in  sea-cliffs,  in  the 
sides  of  ravines,  in  railway-cuttings,  and  in  quarries  ;  and  geolo- 
gists speak  of  such  faces  or  exhibitions  of  stitita  as  sections — ^that 
is,  cuttings  through,  exhibiting  the  order  of  relation  among  the 
several  strata.  The  following  section,  for  instance,  exhibits  strata 
at  A  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  at  6  in  an  inclined  position  ;  at  C 


Horisontal  and  loclined  Stratification. 


in  a  highly  inclined  position,  or  on  edge ;  and  at  D  thrown  or 
tilted  np.  The  angle  or  slope  at  which  a  stratum  inclines  to  the 
horizon  is  called  its  dip ;  and  strata  are  accordingly  said  to  dip 
at  an  angle  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  degrees,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  an  inclined  stratum  comes  to  the  surf'ace,  as  at  E,  its  edge 
is  called  the  outcrop,  and  the  line  of  outcrop  is  termed  its  strike, 
from  the  German  word  streichen,  to  stretch  or  extend.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  strike  of  a  stratum  being  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
dip  to  the  north  or  south  ;  in  other  words,  the  dip  and  strike 
are  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  hence  the  one  being 
known,  we  can  readily  determine  the  course  of  the  other.  In 
the  preceding  illustration,  the  strata,  though  dipping  at  various 
angles,  are  all  plane  or  straight ;  that  is,  the  disturbing  forces 
have  merely  broken  up  their  original  horizontality  without  pro- 
ducing any  bendings,  flexures,  or  contortions. 

74.  When  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions  from  a  ridge  or  line 
of  elevation,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  as  at  F,  the  axis  is  said  to 
be  anticlinal  {anti,  opposite,  and  klino,  I  bend),  and  the  strata 
are  spoken  of  as  forming  an  anticline  or  saddleback.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  dip  towards  a  common  line  of  depression, 
as  at  G,  the  axis  is  termed  synclinal  {syn,  together),  and  the 
depression  so  formed  is  described  as  a  troicgh  or  basin.  When 
strata  are  bent  and  curved  as  at  H,  they  are  termed  contorted/  and 
frequent  bendings  are  spoken  of  as  flexures.  Strata  lying  upon 
each  other  in  parallel  order  are  said  to  be  conformable  ;  but  when 
one  set  overlies  another  set,  and  at  a  different  angle,  as  at  E,  they 
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are  termed  U7vc<mf(yrmahle.    In  the  accompanying  diagram^  for 
example,  the  horizontal  series  K  are  imconfoimable  to,  or  rest  nn- 


nncoQfonnable,  Bent,  and  Contorted  Strata. 

conformably  on,  the  highly  inclined  series  beneath  them.  When 
the  same  set  of  strata  are  bent  into  numerous  troughs  and  ridges, 
or  undulations,  they  are  said  (not  very  correctly)  to  roll ;  and 
when  one  portion  of  the  same  series  is  thrust  or  carried  forward 
over  another  portion,  it  produces  what  is  termed  an  overlap.  In 
some  instances  an  overlap  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  unconforma- 
bility,  though  the  two  are  very  different  phenomena — the  one 
being  an  overlie  of  a  portion  of  the  same  beds  produced  by  frac- 
ture and  disturbance,  the  other  an  overlie  produced  by  the  depo- 
sition of  a  newer  set  of  strata  over  the  outcrops  of  an  upturned 
one  of  earlier  date.  Occasionally  the  strata  of  a  district,  though 
lying  at  different  angles,  may  all  slope  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
such  a  case  they  are  said  to  be  monoclinal  {monos,  one  and  the 
same),  or  dipping  in  one  main  direction,  as  at  M  M  M.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  are  found  in  dome-shaped  positions,  and  sloping 
on  every  side  from  a  common  centre  or  apex,  and  then  they  are 
said  to  be  periclinal  (Gr.  peri,  all  round),  or  quaquaversal — that 
is,  dipping  or  turning  in  every  direction. 


Monoclinal  Strata. 


75.  When  strata  terminate  abruptly  in  a  bold  bluff  edge,  they 
are  said  to  form  an  escarpment  (Fr.  escarpe,  steep),  as  at  L ;  and 
such  escarpments  may  either  be  the  sides  of  hills,  sea  or  river 
cliffs,  or  precipitous  heights  now  far  removed  from  the  influence 
of  water.  Patches  or  masses  of  strata  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  formation  to  which  they  belong  are  termed  outliers, 
as  at  0  O ;  and  such  outliers  are  often  widely  separated  from 


Escarpment — Outliers. 

their  original  connection.     In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  the 
outlier  be  an  island  detached  from  the  parent  continent,  or  an 
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isolated  mound  in  a  valley,  its  connection  is  traced  and  confirmed 
either  by  the  mineral  similarity  and  succession  of  its  strata,  or 
by  the  identity  of  its  fossils  with  those  coTatained  in  the  main 
formation. 

76.  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  present  themselves  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  either  as  disrupting,  interstratified,  or  overlying  masses. 
Thus,  when  igneous  matter  forces  its  way  through  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  fills  up  the  rents  and  fissures,  it  is  termed  disrupting, 
as  at  A  ;  when,  having  passed  through  the  strata,  it  spreads  over 
their  surface  in  sheet-like  masses,  as  at  B  B,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
overlying ;  and  when  these  discharges  have  taken  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  in  turn  covered  over  by  new 
deposits  of  sediment,  they  then  appear  as  interstratified  with  the 
true  sedimentary  rocks,  as  at  C  C.     When  the  igneous  matter 
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appears  to  have  thrust  itself  between  certain  strata  in  wedge- 
shaped  or  sheet-like  masses,  it  is  spoken  of  as  intrusive,  but  such 
masses  want  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  the  interstratified. 
Besides,  while  the  interstratified  can  only  bake  or  alter  the  rocks 
on  which  they  rest,  the  intrusive  will  affect  them  on  both  sides. 
Occasionally  the  interstratified  matter  appears  to  have  been 
ejected  in  the  state  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  to  have  subsided  as 
sediment  in  the  ocean,  there  to  be  covered  up  by  true  aqueous 
debris  ;  but  in  such  cases  an  examination  of  the  particles  of  the 
rock  will  generally  determine  its  igneous  origin.  In  true  aque- 
ous rocks  the  component  particles  are  all  more  or  less  water- worn 
and  roimded ;  in  these  igneous  precipitates,  the  particles  are 
sharp  and  angular,  and  in  many  instances  their  crystallographic 
forms  are  abimdantly  apparent.  Further,  true  aqueous  clays  and 
muds  are  all  less  or  more  plastic  ;  whereas  volcanic  ash  and  dust 
feel  harsh  to  the  finger,  and  have  lost  their  plasticity,  or  property 
of  being  worked  into  a  tenacious  paste.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
volcanic  dust  and  mud  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  of  the  ocean,  and  been  subsequently  consolidated 
into  strata,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  such 
compounds  and  rocks  of  true  aqueous  origin ;  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks. 

77.  The  fissures  and  fractures  produced  in  the  rocky  crust  by 
volcanic  agency  are  known  by  such  terms  o&faultSy  slips,  hitches, 
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&c. ;  and  when  filled  up  by  injections  or  infiltrations  of  mineral 
matter,  they  are  spoken  of  as  dyheSy  lodes,  veins,  &c.  In  the 
annexed  diagram,  A  represents  a  simple  slip  or  hitch  where  one 
portion  of  the  strata  appears  to  have  slipped  down,  while  another 
portion  has  been  hitched  up ;  B  represents  a  fault,  where  the 
strata  are  not  only  displaced,  but  thrown  up  at  different  angles  ; 
C  a  dyke,  where  the  fissure  has  been  filled  with  igneous  matter, 
in  the  form  of  a  dyke  or  wall ;  and  D  a  suit  of  lodes  or  veins 
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passing  partly  through  unstratified  and  partly  through  stratified 
rocks.  All  such  displacements  or  disturbances  by  which  the 
strata  are  fractured  or  thrown  out  of  their  original  position  are 
known  by  the  general  term  dislocations ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  square  mile  of  the  solid  crust  which  does  not  bear  abundant 
evidence  of  the  application  of  disturbing  forces.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  that  upheavals  or  submergences  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  can  take  place  without  causing  fractures  and  dis- 
locations ;  and  just  in  the  manner  and  direction  in  which  the 
volcanic  force  exerts  itself,  so  will  these  dislocations  be  few  or 
numerous,  simple  or  complicated.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  special  aspects  of  these  phenomena  when  we  treat 
of  the  Practical  Applications  of  the  science  (Chap.  XXI.),  the 
student  at  this  stage  need  only  remember  that  the  tendency  of 
every  earthquake  and  volcano  is  to  rend  and  shiver  the  solid 
strata  ;  that  where  the  shock  is  unaccompanied  by  discharges  of 
igneous  matter,  the  fissures  will  simply  be  slips  and  faults  ;  that 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  igneous  discharges,  the  molten  matter 
will  force  its  way  through,  and  fill  up  the  fissures,  producing 
dykes  ;  and  that  where  the  rents  are  subsequently  filled  up  by 
the  slow  infiltrations  of  mineral  and  metallic  matter,  by  the  per- 
colation of  water,  the  result  will  be  lodes  and  veins. 

78.  To  ascertain  the  dip  and  strike  of  strata,  the  lines  of  faults 
and  dislocations,  the  direction  of  veins,  and  the  like,  the  observer 
must  carry  along  with  him  a  pocket-compass  and  clinometer. 
In  fact,  without  these  simple  instruments  he  cannot  unravel  the 
arrangement  and  relations  of  the  strata  in  any  district  of  country, 
however  limited  ;  and  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  superposition 
can  be  arrived  at  without  correct  and  absolute  sections.    Thus  the 
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compass  will  readily  indicate  the  bearings  of  fietults  and  disloca- 
tions, the  strike  of  strata,  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  other 
similar  relations;  and  by  ascertaining  these  facts  at  several 
points  in  any  district,  the  relations  of  the  intermediate  portions 
which  may  be  obscured  by  superficial  coverings  can  be  pretty 
accurately  determined.  Again,  by  the  clinometer  (6r.  Jdino,  I 
slope,  and  metron,  a  measure) — ^which  may  form  the  framework 
of  the  compass,  and  may  consist  of  a  square  and  plummet  or  of  a 
spirit-level  and  movable  arm  with  a  graduated  radius — ^he  can 
ascertain  the  angle  of  dip  at  any  one  point,  and  so  determine 
the  various  upthrows  and  downthrows,  the  depressions,  eleva- 
tions, and  convolutions  to  which  the  district  under  survey  has 
been  subjected.  (See  Chap.  XX,)  If,  for  example,  in  travel- 
ling across  a  coimtry,  he  finds  the  rocks  at  a  certain  point.  A, 
dipping  to  the  south,  and  after  proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards 
he  finds  them  at  B  dipping  to  the  north,  he  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  space  between  forms  a  trough  or  basin.  Again,  if  travel- 
ling southwards  in  the  same  direction  he  finds  the  strata  at  C 
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now  dipping  to  the  south,  he  may  be  certain  that  the  space  be- 
tween B  and  C  is  occupied  by  an  anticlinal  axis  or  saddleback. 
Still  going  southwards,  if  he  finds  in  some  quarry,  as  at  D,  the 
strata  continuing  their  southward  dip,  but  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
instead  of  20®,  as  at  C,  then  he  may  be  pretty  sure  dislocation 
has  taken  place,  and  would  be  justified  in  indicating  the  same  on 
his  map  or  section.  Such  a  line  of  examination  forms  what  is 
called  a  line  of  section  ;  and  a  vertical  section  of  the  strata  passed 
over  might  be  represented  as  follows  : — 


It  is  by  such  processes  (explained  at  length  in  another  section) 
that  the  geological  survey  of  a  district  is  executed ;  the  various 
formations  being  indicated  by  different  colours ;  the  strike  of 
strata  indicated  by  dark  lines  ;  the  dip  by  arrows  ;  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  and  superposition  by  sections  taken  along 
such  lines  as  the  surveyor  thinks  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  country. 

P 
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NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY   AND  EXPLANATORY. 

79.  The  object  of  the  foregoing  chapter  has  been  to  point  out 
the  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  materials  constituting  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  The  general  tendency  of  aqueous  action, 
wherever  it  manifests  itself,  is  to  wear  down  the  rocks  of  exposed 
localities,  and  to  transport  the  debris  or  waste  material  to  the 
lower  level  of  lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas — there  to  be  spread  out, 
with  greater  or  less  regularity,  in  layers  or  strata.  The  tendency 
of  igneous  action,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  counteract  this  degrad- 
ing effect — ^to  throw  up  masses  of  new  rock-matter,  to  elevate  the 
land,  and  to  produce  new  irregularities  of  surface  by  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  crust.  Ascribing  similar  results  to  similar 
causes,  and  reasoning  from  the  recent  to  the  more  remote,  we 
find  the  same  sort  of  arrangement  and  relations  subsisting  among 
the  older  and  deeper-seated  rocks  of  the  globe.  Wherever  a  sec- 
tion of  the  crust  has  been  exposed,  whether  in  natural  cliffs  and 
ravines,  or  in  artificial  quarries  and  mines,  the  rocks  are  found 
to  be .  arranged  either  in  layers  or  in  indeterminate  masses. 
Those  arranged  in  layers  have  been  evidently  formed  through 
and  by  the  agency  of  water — those  in  shapeless  masses  through 
and  by  the  agency  of  fire.  Referring  to  their  origin,  the  one  set 
are  termed  the  stratified,  aqueous,  or  sedimentary — the  other  the 
unstratified,  igneous,  or  volcanic.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  formation,  the  igneous  rocks  break  through,  displace,  and 
derange  the  original  horizontal  strata,  which  now  appear  inclined 
at  various  angles,  fractured  and  contorted.  The  positions  of  the 
stratified  rocks  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  plane,  inclined,  on 
edge,  anticlinal,  synclinal,  bent,  and  contorted.  Their  dip  or 
inclination  is  measured  in  reference  to  the  horizon  ;  their  strike 
or  line  of  outcrop  is  traced  along  the  surface.  The  positions  of 
the  igneous  rocks  in  reference  to  the  stratified  are  spoken  of  as 
disrupting,  overlying,  interstratified,  and  intrusive  ;  and  the  frac- 
tures or  rents  caused  by  volcanic  convulsion,  as  fissures,  faults, 
dykes,  and  veins. 

80.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  comprehension  of  these 
terms,  and  the  phenomena  to  which  they  are  applied,  before  the 
student  can  hope  to  unravel  the  problems  of  geology.  They  occur 
in  every  description  he  will  read ;  and  he  cannot  make  his  own 
observations  intelligible  to  others  unless  through  the  medium  of 
the  language  peculiar  to  his  science.  As  will  hereafter  be  seen 
(Chap.  XX.),  when  treating  of  practical  surveys,  the  ascertain- 
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ing  of  the  correct  dip  and  strike  of  strata,  and  the  direction  of 
faults,  dykes,  and  veins,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance ;  and  the 
student  should  therefore  early  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
compass  and  clinometer— entering  into  hiis  note-book  sections  and 
sketch-maps  of  every  locality  he  examines.  In  using  the  compass, 
he  should  be  careful,  in  every  instance,  to  make  allowance  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle — ^laying  down  his  bearings  by  the  true 
meridian  rather  than  by  the  magnetic,  which  cannot  be  so  readily 
compared  and  harmonised  with  the  results  of  common  observa- 
tion. As  to  the  clinometer,  he  should  aim  chiefly  at  taking  the 
general  dip  of  the  strata  in  question,  and  endeavour  always  to 
obtain  as  long  a  surface  as  possible  whereon  to  apply  the  edge  of 
his  instrument.  For  this  purpose  his  cane  or  hammer-shaft  laid 
along  the  slope  of  a  stratum  will  afford  a  more  accurate  line  of 
dip  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  short  edge  of  the  clinometer  on 
any  two  or  three  inches  of  the  stratum  itself. 

81.  In  noting  the  purely  physical  arrangement  of  the  materials 
composing  the  rocky  crust — that  is,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
stratified  and  unstratified  masses — ^the  student  cannot  avail  him- 
self of  more  accessible  book-guides  than  the  *  Geological  Observer ' 
of  De  la  Beche,  and  the  prettily  illustrated  *  Physical  Geology '  of 
Mr  Beete  Jukes.  The  latter  work,  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of 
M.  Du  Noyer,  exhibits  very  faithfully  the  more  important  aspects 
of  the  various  rock-relations,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  to  the 
young  geologist,  who  should  early  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of 
his  pencil  and  sketch-book. 
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V. 


COMPOSITION   AND   CHARACTERISTICS   OP   THE   PRINCIPAL 

ROOKS   AND   ROOK -MASSES. 

82.  In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  stated  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  composed  of  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks — ^the 
fonner  the  results  of  sediment  in  water,  the  latter  the  products 
of  igneous  fusion  and  eruption.  It  was  also  shown  how  the  stra- 
tified rocks  were  broken  up,  displaced,  and  thrown  out  of  their 
original  horizontality  by  volcanic  action ;  and  how  the  igneous 
rocks  were  consequently  intermingled  with  them  in  the  form  of 
disrupting,  intrusive,  interstratified,  and  overlying  masses.  The 
relations  of  these  two  great  classes  of  rocks  to  one  another,  and 
the  technicaUties  employed  to  describe  these  relations,  having 
been  mastered  by  the  student,  he  has  next  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  structure,  external  characteristics,  and  composition  of 
the  principal  rock-masses,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
their  origin  and  mode  of  formation.  The  terms  employed  to  de- 
Bcribe  these  characteristics  may  be  regarded  as  the  language  of 
his  science — a  language  somewhat  peculiar,  but  by  no  means 
difficult  of  attainment. 

Structure  and  Texture  of  Rocks. 

83.  The  8t7nicture  of  a  rock  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
piled  up  or  aggregated  in  the  mass ;  its  texture^  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  its  individual  particles  are 
internally  arranged.  The  fonner  relates  more  especially  to  exter- 
nal aspects ;  the  latter  to  internal  constitution.  On  examining  the 
face  of  a  granite  quarry,  for  instance,  we  find  the  rock  arranged 
in  large  tabular  or  square-like  masses — ^this  is  its  structure  ;  on 
breaking  one  of  these  blocks  we  find  it  hard,  close-grained,  and 
crystalline — ^this  is  its  texture.  The  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  external  structure  are  not  very  numerous,  and  their  meaning 
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is  familiar  and  obvious.  Thus,  speaking  of  stratified  rocks,  geo- 
logists employ  the  terms  stratum  and  bed  when  the  deposit  is 
of  considerable  thickness ;  layer  or  band  when  it  is  thin  and 
holds  a  subordinate  place  among  the  other  beds ;  and  seam  when 
a  rock  of  a  peculiar  character  occurs  at  intervals  among  a  series 
of  strata.  The  miner,  for  example,  speaks  of  a  seam  of  coal  occur- 
ring among  strata  of  clay  and  sandstone,  and  of  a  band  of  iron- 
stone occurring  in  a  bed  of  shale.  Though  the  terms  bed  and 
seam  are  thus  loosely  used  by  many  geologists  as  synonymous 
with  layer  and  stratum,  bed  ought  to  be  applied  on]y  to  the  sur- 
face junction  of  two  different  strata,  and  seam  to  the  line  of 
separation  between  them.  Thus,  the  upper  surface  of  a  stratum 
may  be  smooth,  or  it  may  be  rough  and  irregular,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  stratum  laid  above  it  must  partake  of  this  smooth- 
ness or  this  irregidarity :  this  is  bedding;  the  line  that  marks 
this  separation  between  two  strata  is  the  seam,  or  line  of  bedding. 
The  term  post  is  frequently  applied  to  express  a  thick,  uniform- 
grained  stratum  of  sandstone ;  and  faikes,  a  thin-bedded  shaly 
sandstone  of  irr^ular  composition ;  but  the  use  of  all  local  desig- 
nations should  be  scrupulously  avoided  as  long  as  we  have  general 
and  well-imderstood  terms  capable  of  expressing  the  same  thing. 

pfany  of  these  local  teims — faikes,  dauk,  hlaei,  pUUe^  clunch,  bratt, 
cU^er,  peldon,  and  the  like — are  no  doubt  good  old  Saxon  and  very  ex- 
pressive; bnt  as  the  qnarrymen  of  Caithness  employ  one  set,  and  the 
qnarrymen  of  Forfar  another,  as  the  miners  of  Fife  use  one  set  of  techni- 
calities, the  miners  of  Newcastle  another,  those  of  York  and  Lancashire  a 
third,  and  those  of  South  Wales  a  fourth,  it  is  far  better  for  the  student  to 
acquire,  in  the  first  instance,  the  scientific  and  generally-understood  terms, 
and  to  leave  the  provincial  ones  till  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary 
to  know  them.  Some  of  these  provincial  technicalities  will  be  found  in  the 
Glossary,  but  most  of  them  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  Author's  '  Hand- 
book of  Geological  Terms  and  Geology,'  to  which  the  student  should  make 
frequent  and  systematic  reference.] 

84  When  certain  kinds  of  strata  are  capable  of  being  split  up 
into  thin  plates  or  leaves,  they  are  said  to  be  laminated,  flaggy ^ 
fissile,  and  shaly.  For  instance,  many  sandstones  and  limestones 
show  distinctly  the  layers  of  successive  deposit,  often  as  many  as 
twenty  of  these  laminae  in  a  single  inch  of  thickness,  and  such 
are  said  to  be  laminated  ;  others  again,  as  the  sandstones  used  in 
paving,  are  t&rmed  flags  and  flagstones,  as  splitting  up  in  thicker 
layers  ;  while  any  rock  capable  of  being  split  up,  whether  in  the 
line  of  bedding  or  otherwise,  is  said  to  he  fissile.  Clays  and  clayey 
beds,  in  their  ordinary  state,  are  soft  and  plastic ;  when  consoli- 
dated, and  having  a  tendency  to  split  in  the  direction  of  their 
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bedding,  they  are  said  to  be  ihales  or  shaly.  The  terms  schist 
and  schistose  (from  the  Greek  schisma,  a  splitting  or  division)  are 
properly  applied  to  fissile  rocks  of  crystalline  texture,  like  gneiss 
and  mica -schist,  which  have  an  irregularly-laminated  texture ; 
while  slate  and  slaty  should  be  restricted  to  rocks  which,  like 
roofing-slate,  split  up  regularly,  and  this  in  lines  generally  trans- 
verse to  those  of  stratification.  The  terms  foliation  and  foliated 
(often  used  when  treating  of  schists  and  slates)  refer  to  that 
internal  leaf-like  texture  {Lsit.  folium,  a  leaf)  which  has  often  an 
extremely-flexured  aspect,  as  if  the  individual  laminse  of  the  rock 
had  been  bent  and  folded  over  each  other. 

85.  The  structure  that  prevails  among  igneous  rocks  is  less 
varied  and  more  definite  than  that  of  the  sedimentary,  and 
appears  in  many  instances  to  be  the  result  of  cooling,  or  crystal- 
lisation on  a  great  scale.  When  they  appear  in  columns  like  the 
basalts  of  Staffa  and  the  Gianfs  Causeway,  they  are  said  to  be 
columnar ;  and  when  the  columns  are  irregular,  and  not  very 
distinct,  they  are  termed  sub-columnar.  Certain  greenstones  and 
granites  break  up  in  large  square-like  blocks — ^a  structure  which 
is  styled  tabular  or  cvhoidal;  other  rocks  of  the  same  classes 
break  up  in  masses  of  no  regular  shape,  and  are  consequently 
termed  massive  or  amorphous.  Many  greenstones  present  a  sphe- 
rical or  globular  structure,  the  weathered  cliffs  of  such  a  rock 
appearing  like  a  huge  accumulation  of  bombs  and  balls  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  structure, 
from  its  apparent  aggregation  round  a  common  centre,  is  also 
termed  concretionary ,  and  generally  exfoliates,  on  exposure  to  the 
weather,  film  after  film,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

86.  The  internal  texture  of  rocks  is  designated  in  like  manner 
by  terms  expressive  of  the  appearance  they  present  when  broken 
by  the  hammer.  Thus,  a  rock  is  said  to  be  granular  when  made 
up  of  distinct  grains  or  particles,  like  granite  or  sandstone  ;  sac- 
charoid  (like  loaf-sugar)  when  the  grains  have  a  uniform  crystal- 
line aspect,  as  in  many  statuary  marbles ;  oolitic  when  composed 
of  roimd  particles  or  spheres,  as  in  oolite  or  roestone  ;  porous  when 
full  of  pores  or  of  open  texture,  like  pumice  ;  vesicular  or  cellular 
when  full  of  little  cavities,  like  certain  kinds  of  lava ;  fibrous 
when  composed  of  fibres  or  filaments,  like  asbestos ;  and  acictdar 
{acus,  a  needle)  or  needle-shaped  when  the  fibres  are  distinct  and 
of  moderate  length,  as  in  actynolite  slate.  Conglomerates  are 
rocks  composed  of  water- worn  pebbles — ^in  other  words,  consoli- 
dated gravel ;  and  breccias j  or  rocks  of  brecciated  texture,  are  those 
in  which  the  fragments  are  sharp  and  angular,  from  the  Italian 
word  breccia,  a  crumb  or  fragment.    When  a  rock  can  be  easily 
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broken  or  crumbled  down,  it  is  said  to  he  friable;  compact  when 
of  close  and  firm  texture ;  earthy  when  the  texture  is  soft  and 
dull ;  crystalliml  when  made  up  of  distinctly  formed  crystals ; 
crystalline  when  sparkling  and  shining,  but  not  composed  of  dis- 
tinct crystals ;  and  sub-crystalline  when  the  lustre  is  dull  and 
somewhat  less  apparent.  Hard  and  soft  are  employed  in  geology 
as  in  everyday  language,  with  this  distinction,  that  a  rock  may  be 
hard  and  yet  easily  broken  {brittle) ;  soft,  and  yet  not  yield  readily 
to  the  hammer.  To  express  this  quality,  the  term  totigh  is  gen- 
erally employed  ;  but  these  and  other  minute  distinctions  belong 
rather  to  mineralogy  than  to  geology.  Generally  speaking,  the 
harder  rocks  give  a  sharp,  ringing  sound  under  the  hammer,  while 
the  softer  give  a  dull  and  heavy  one  ;  hence  the  expressive  pif 
paf^  pouf  of  the  Caen  quarrymen — pif  signifying  hard,  paf  softer, 
and  pouf  the  softest  of  alL 


Mmeral  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Rocks. 

87.  The  composition  of  the  rocks  constituting  the  crust  of  the 
globe  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways— either  chemically  or  mineral- 
ogically.  To  the  chemist  every  substance  in  nature  appears  as 
composed  of  certain  primary  elements  ;  and  of  such  elements  up- 
wards of  sixty  have  been  discovered — some  gaseous,  some  liquid, 
some  solid,  some  metallic,  and  others  non-metallic.  In  examin- 
ing a  piece  of  marble,  for  example,  the  chemist  resolves  it  into 
carbonic  acid  and  lime  ;  or,  more  minutely,  into  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  a  metallic  element  called  calcium.  It  is  enough  for  the  min- 
eralogist, on  the  other  hand,  to  know  that  it  is  a  limestone,  and 
to  describe  it  as  pure  or  impure,  as  soft  or  compact,  as  earthy  or 
crystalline.  The  geologist,  again,  regards  more  especially  its  posi- 
tion and  mode  of  occurrence,  with  what  rocks  it  is  associated, 
what  fossils  are  embedded  in  it :  and  from  these  and  other  data 
endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  In 
drawing  such  conclusions,  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  deductions 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  hence  the  importance  of  these 
sciences  to  the  practical  geologist. 

88^  Although  the  minuter  distinctions  of  minerals,  and  the 
crystals  of  which  they  are  composed,  belong  more  especially  to 
the  sub-science  Mineralogy,  stiJl,  as  the  descriptions  of  geology 
become  intelligible  only  in  proportion  to  the  precision  of  the 
language  employed,  the  student  should  render  himself  familiar, 
by  an  examination  of  actual  specimens,  with  the  leading  facts 
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relating  to  the  cleavage,  fracture,  hardness,  lustre,  colour,  and 
other  sensible  properties  of  the  most  abundant  simple  minerals. 
This  forms,  as  it  were,  his  first  step  in  mineralogy :  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  minerals  themselves,  and  the  compound  rocks  they 
produce,  constitutes  another  and  more  difficult  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress. When  we  strike  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance, 
we  find  it  has  a  tendency  to  split  in  a  certain  fixed  direction — this 
is  its  cleavage ;  and  every  mineral  has  a  plane  in  which  it  splits 
more  readily  than  in  any  other  direction.  When  a  rock  or  mine- 
ral is  broken  by  the  hammer,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  assumes 
a  certain  appearance,  and  such  appearances  are  distinguished  by 
the  terms  conchoidal  or  shell-like,  even,  imeven,  smooth,  splin- 
tery, hackly,  &c. ;  these  constitute  the  form  of  its  fracture.  The 
Tuirdness  or  tenacity  of  a  mineral  is  estimated  by  a  conventional 
scale  of  ten  degrees,  assuming  talc  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  scale, 
and  diamond  the  highest.    Thus : — 


Talc,          ....        1 

Adnlaria  felspar. 

6 

Bock-saltj  .        .        .        .        2 

Bock-crystal, 

7 

Calc-spar,  ....        3 

Topaz, 

8 

Fluor-spar,         ...        4 

Corandum, 

9 

Apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime,    5 

Diamond,  .        .        .        . 

10 

If,  for  example,  a  mineral  can  be  scratched  by  rock-crystal,  but 
can  in  turn  scratch  felspar,  it  is  evident  its  hardness  Ues  between 
6  and  7  of  the  scale,  and  may  be  represented  by  6.3  or  6.8,  just  as 
it  seems  to  approach  felspar  on  the  one  side,  or  rock-crystal  on 
the  other.  As  to  tenacity,  it  is  closely  allied  to  hardness,  and  is 
usually  distinguished  by  such  terms  as  tough,  sectile  or  easily 
cut  by  the  knife,  brittle,  flexible,  and  so  forth.  The  property  of 
lustre  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  English  terms, 
dull,  glimmering,  glistening,  splendent  or  shining,  metallic,  vitre- 
ous or  glassy,  resinous,  pearly,  and  the  like — ^all  very  obvious  in 
their  meaning  and  application.  Minerals,  and  the  rocks  which 
they  compose,  exhibit  every  shade  of  colour ;  and  this  property, 
though  distinguished  by  the  usual  terms,  black,  red,  green,  grey, 
yellow,  &c.,  with  the  innumerable  shades  between  (^.gr.,  olive-green, 
pea-green,  leek-green),  is  often  an  important  one  in  miner^  dis- 
crimination. Their  optical  properties,  or  power  of  transmitting 
and  reflecting  light,  are  also  valuable  characteristics,  some  being 
transparent,  some  simply  translucent,  and  others  opaque.  As 
with  these,  so  with  other  properties  connected  with  refraction, 
polarisation  of  light,  with  electricity  and  with  their  specific  gra- 
vities, which  are  all  useful  distinguishing  tests  and  characteristics 
to  the  geologist,  as  well  as  to  the  mineralogist. 

89.  In  treating  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  great  rock- 
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masses  &te  composed,  the  pure  mineralogist  has  to  consider  many 
minute  distinctions  which  have  often  no  immediate  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  geology.    He  has  to  attend,  for  instance,  to 
minute  differences  in  chemical  composition,  to  modifications  of 
ciystaUographic  form,  and  generally  to  all  the  properties  and  char- 
acteristics described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    In  doing  so,  he 
has  to  establish,  provisionally  it  may  be,  many  hundreds  of  genera 
and  species ;  hence  to  a  certain  extent  the  complexity  and  im- 
perfections of  his  nomenclature  and  classification.    Of  these  mine- 
rals, however,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  most  prevalent  rock-masses ;  and  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  geology,  and  especially  for  the  requirements 
of  the  b^inner,  a  knowledge  of  these  will  be  amply  suflScient.    A 
descriptive  list  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  and  he  who 
can  readily  discriminate  the  rocks  and  minerals  to  which  it  refers, 
has  already  acquired  no  mean  amount  of  mineralogical  informa- 
tion.    Half  a  centiuy  ago.  Geology  was  little  more  than  an  ela- 
borate and  extended  description  of  rocks  and  rock-relations,  the 
successive  aspects  of  World-History  as  unfolded  by  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  in  the  different  formations  being  almost 
xmknown,  and  the  higher  problems  of  Life  and  its  creational 
progress  subordinated  to  ingenious  but  futile  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a  "Theory  of  the  Earth"  from  a  consideration  of  its  mere 
mineral  constituents.    Notwithstanding  this  grand  mistake,  the 
student  must  on  no  account  learn  to  underrate  the  value  of  Mine- 
ralogy as  a  branch  of  geology.    The  more  extensive  his  acquaint- 
ance with  mineral  species,  the  more  accurate  will  be  his  geological 
deductions ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  mineral  forms 
will  often  throw  light  on  his  investigations,  when  fossil  and 
mechanical  aids  have  failed  to  inform  him. 

Pn  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been  stated  that  minerals  may  be 
distinguished  either  by  their  external  characters,  by  their  chemical  com- 
position, or  by  their  crystallographic  forms.  By  their  external  chabac- 
TEBS  is  meant  such  features  as  cohvr,  transparency,  luttre,  optical  properties, 
phoqtkorescence,  streaJk,  stain,  frangibilUy,  fracture,  hardness,  toughness,  spe- 
cific gravity,  taste,  odour,  adhesion  to  the  tangue,  cold  feel,  electricity,  magTiet- 
itm.  By  their  chemical  composition  is  meant  the  ultimate  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  which  can  be  indicated  qtialitatively  by  the 
blow-pipe  and  other  simple  tests,  but  which  can  only  be  quantitatively 
ascertained  by  careful  analysis.  By  their  cbtstallographio  form  is 
meant  the  geometric  form  of  the  crystals  ;  for  though  many  minerals  are 
found  in  an  amorphous  or  massive  state,  the  majority,  perhaps,  occur  in 
distinctive  crystals.  These  crystallised  forms,  though  extremely  varied, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  six  great  primary  systems — viz.,  the  cubical,  the 
pyramidal,  the  rhombic,  the  oblique,  the  anorthic,  and  the  hexagonal  or- 
rhombchedral ;  or,  adopting  another  nomenclature,  into  the  monometric  or 
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tesMTol,  the  dimMric,  the  irimeirie,  the  moTioclinie,  the  triclinic,  and  the 
hexc^onal.^ 

90.  Respecting  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks,  little  need 
be  said  in  an  elementary  treatise.  As  with  the  mineralogical  so 
with  the  chemical  aspects  of  geology :  although  the  chemist  re- 
solves all  known  substances  into  some  sixty-five  elements  or 
primary  ingredients,  yet  of  these  comparatively  few  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  crust.  To  be  acquainted  with  these 
principal  ingredients,  their  nature  and  properties,  and  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  their  compounds,  is  nearly  all  the  geologist 
requires.  To  him,  a  limestone  is  a  product  of  fresh  water,  or  of 
marine  orgin,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  fossils ;  to  the  mine- 
ralogist it  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  earthy,  compact,  or  crystalline, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  to  the  chemist  it  is  a  compound  of  cal- 
cium, carbon,  and  oxygen.  Again,  to  the  geologist,  granite  is  an 
igneous  rock,  eruptive  or  disruptive,  associated  with  rocks  of  every 
formation,  or  passing  in  veins  through  strata  of  different  epochs. 
The  mineralogist  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  three  simple  mine- 
rals—quartz, felspar,  and  mica — ^in  certain  forms  and  modes  of 
aggregation.  The  chemist  now  takes  up  these  simple  minerals, 
and  resolves  the  quartz  into  silica,  the  felspar  into  silica,  alumina, 
and  potash,  and  the  mica  into  silica,  magnesia,  potash,  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron ;  or,  carrying  out  an  ultimate  analysis,  he  con- 
verts the  silica  into  silicon  and  oxygen,  the  alumina  into  alumi- 
nium and  oxygen,  the  potash  into  potassium  and  oxygen,  the 
magnesia  into  magnesium  and  oxygen,  the  lime  into  calcium 
and  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  into  iron  and  oxygen.  Re- 
presented in  a  tabular  form,  these  geological,  mineralogical,  and 
chemical  aspects  of  granite  appear  as  under : — 

f  Silicon. 


^Quartz, 


Silica, 


f  Silica, 


Felspar, 


Granite,         i 


Mica, 


( 


V 


( Oxygen. 

f  Silicon. 
( Oxygen. 

f  Aluminium. 
( Oxygen. 

( Potassinm. 
\  Oxygen. 

f  Silicon, 
t  Oxygen. 

(  Magnesium. 
( Oxygen. 

f  Potassium. 
( Oxygen. 

f  Calcium. 
( Oxygen. 

[Peroxide  of  Iron,       {^^^ 


Alumina, 

Potash, 

Silica, 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Lime, 
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Geological,  miheralogical,  and  chemical  considerations  ore  thus 
inseparably  interwoven ;  and  hence  the  value  of  chemical  know- 
ledge in  enabling  the  student  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
respecting  the  origin  of  many  rocks  and  the  subsequent  changes 
they  have  undergone.  For  this  purpose  he  does  not  require  to 
spend  years  in  the  laboratory ;  it  is  enough  if  he  can  appreciate 
the  conclusions  of  the  chemist  and  know  how  to  apply  them. 

[According  to  Professor  PWlIips,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  known  to  geo- 
logists^ consists  mainly  of  a  few  elements,  variously  combined,  viz. : — 
Oxygen,  about  one-half, 50. 


Silicon,  about  one-fourth,    . 
Aluminium,  about  one-sirteenth. 
Calcium,  about  one-twentieth. 
Iron,  about  one-twenty-fifth. 
Magnesium,  about  one-thirtieth. 
Sodium,  about  one-fortieth. 
Potassium,  about  one-fortieth. 
Various  otiier  elements,  one-fiftieth. 


25. 
6. 
5. 
4. 
3. 
2.5 
2.5 
2. 

100.] 


91.  Chemistry,  we  have  stated,  has  already  resolved  all  objects 
in  nature, — ^whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal — solid,  liquid, 
or  aeriform, — ^into  sixty-five  elementary  or  idtimate  substances. 
Of  these  only  a  few  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  and  of  the  others  many  are  extremely  rare,  or 
only  evolved  from  their  natural  unions  by  chemical  analysis.  In 
the  following  list  the  most  important  (geologically  speaking)  are 
printed  in  capitals,  their  characters  being  given  as  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  :— 

fiftMM— Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine. 

Non-MetaZlic  Liquids  and  Solids — Bromine,  iodine,  SULPHUR,  PHOS- 
PHORUS, selenium,  carbon,  boron,  silicon. 

Metals  being  the  bases  of  the  Earths  and  Alkalies — ^Potassium,  sodium, 
lithiimi;  barium,  strontium,  calcium;  1£agnesium,  aluminium, 
thorium,  glucinium,  zirconium,  yttrium. 

The  3fe<afo— Manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel  ; 
ARSENIC,  chromium,  vauadium,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  columbium, 
antimony,  uranium,  cerium,  bismuth,  titanium,  tellurium,  copper, 
LEAD ;  mercury,  SILVER,  GOLD,  PLATINUM,  palladium,  rhodium, 
osmium,  iridium,  ruthenium ;  (and  the  following,  of  which  little  is 
yet  determined,)  caesium,  erbium,  terbium,  didymium,  lanthanium, 
niobium,  norium,  ilmenium,  pelopium,  thallium. 

Such  are  the  "  elements "  or  "  simple  substances  "  of  the  che- 
mists ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  we 
cannot  leave  the  subject  without  advising  the  student  to  render 
himself  practically  familiar  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
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more  abundant  elements.  A  few  simple  tests,  such  as  are  in- 
dicated in  any  manual  of  chemistry,  are  not  of  difficult  appli- 
cation ;  and  after  a  little  practice  of  this  kind  the  eye  learns  to 
detect  at  first  sight  the  presence  of  most  of  the  elements  in  their 
ordinary  combinations. 


Most  abundant  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

92.  Having  now  learned  something  of  the  structure  and  tex- 
ture of  rocks,  and  of  their  mineral  and  chemical  composition,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  and  to 
describe  it  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  known.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  frequent  examination  of 
specimens  correctly  labelled  and  arranged  in  a  cabinet  or  museum. 
One  day  well  spent  in  this  manner  is  worth  a  month*s  reading  of 
written  descriptions ;  although  such  lists  as  the  following  are  not 
without  their  uses  in  assisting  the  beginner  to  draw  distinctions, 
and  fix  on  his  memory  the  meaning  of  the  nomenclature  adopted. 
The  arrangement  is  neither  strictly  mineral  nor  chemical,  but  is 
founded  on  such  obvious  distinctions  as  must  meet  the  eye  of  the 
most  casual  observer.  Thus,  in  every  region  we  find  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  rock-substance  composed  of  sand  or  of  fragments 
more  or  less  approaching  the  state  of  sand  (arenaceotis) ;  another 
notable  proportion  are  clayey  or  argillaceous;  a  third  limy  or 
oaXcareouB;  a  fourth  more  or  less  coaly  {^arhonaceous  or  yUuTtdn- 
oui)\  a  fifth  always  composed  of  mineral  crystals  less  or  more 
distinct  {crystalline)-,  a  sixth  chiefly  sUidous  or  flinty;  a  con- 
siderable class  are  saline  or  salt-like;  and  others,  again,  are 
decidedly  metallic  in  their  aspect,  as  the  ores  of  the  metals.  Dis- 
tinctions such  as  these  are  natural  and  obvious ;  and  any  classifica- 
tion founded  upon  them  will  be  easily  mastered  by  the  student  at 
this  stage  of  his  progress : — 

(Arencuxotbi  and  Fragmentary  Compounds.) 

Sand  is  an  aggregation  of  water- worn  particles,  derived  from  pre-existing 
rocks  and  other  mineral  substances.  It  is  generally  composed  of  quartz 
grains  (quartz  being  one  of  the  hardest  of  simple  minerals,  and  longest 
resisting  the  processes  of  attrition) ;  but  it  may  also  consist  of  the  particles 
of  shells,  corals,  &c. ;  hence  such  terms  as  shell-sand,  coral-sand,  and  the 
like.  The  minuter  particles  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  and  produced  by 
explosive  force  and  attrition,  are  spoken  of  as  volcanic  sand. 

Gravel  is  the  term  applied  to  the  water- worn  fragments  of  rocks  when 
the  particles  or  pebbles  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  harder  and  more  silicious 
rocks. 
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Shingle  is  the  geological  term  for  water- worn  rock-fragments  larger  and 
less  rounded  than  those  of  gravel.  Shingle-beaches  are  common  on  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  our  sea-coasts. 

Rubhle  is  a  convenient  and  expressive  term,  applicable  to  accumulations 
of  angular  rock-fragments  indiscriminately  thrown  together,  and  such  as 
usually  arise  from  river-freshets  or  ice-drift,  or  are  piled  at  the  bases  of 
wasting  cliffs  and  precipices. 

Boulder  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  larger  water- worn  blocks  of  stone 
found  on  the  soil  or  amid  the  surface  material.  They  are  often  detached 
and  of  great  size,  weighing  many  tons  in  weight.  Block  is  the  term  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  more  angular  masses ;  hence  the  phrase  '*  blocks  and 
boulders." 

Sandstone  is  simply  consolidated  sand,  the  particles  having  been  com- 
pacted by  pressure,  or  being  held  together  by  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  or 
some  other  cementing  material. 

Ghii  is  the  term  applied  to  a  sand-rock  when  the  particles  are  hard  and 
angular,  that  is,  "  sharper  "  than  in  ordinary  sandstones ;  hence  their  value 
as  millstone-grits,  grindstone-grits,  &c. 

Conglomerates  are  aggregations  of  gravel  and  pebbles  of  all  sizes, — in  other 
words,  consolidated  gravel.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  pttddingstones, 
from  the  fancifiil  resemblance  of  their  pebbles  to  the  fruit  in  a  plum- 
pudding. 

Breccias  (from  an  Italian  word  signifying  a  crumb  or  fragment)  are  rocks 
composed  of  an  agglutination  of  angular  fragments.  A  breccia,  or  brecci- 
ated  rock  differs  from  a  conglomerate  in  having  its  component  fragments 
angular  and  irregular,  whereas  the  pebbles  of  the  latter  are  all  rounded  and 
water-worn. 

(Argillaceous  Compounds.) 

Mud  is  the  familiar  as  well  as  technical  term  applied  to  the  fine  impal- 
pable matter  worn  and  borne  down  by  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottoms 
of  seas,  lakes,  and  pools.  It  is  thus  composed  of  the  finely-comminuted 
debris  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  matter. 

Clay  is  also  a  fine  impalpable  sediment  from  water,  but  consists  wholly, 
or  almost  so,  of  alumino-silicious  particles.  It  is  usually  tough  and  plastic, 
and  differs  from  mud  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter. 

Fire-clay  and  Fullers* -earth  are  varieties  of  clay — the  former,  from  the 
absence  of  alkaline  earths,  such  as  potash  and  soda,  resisting  the  action  of 
the  strongest  heat ;  and  the  latter  (a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina)  from 
its  absorbent  nature  being  employed  in  the  fulling  and  scouring  of  greasy 
woollens. 

SUt  is  a  geological  term  for  the  miscellaneous  matter  deposited  in  lakes, 
estuaries,  bays,  and  other  still  waters.  Silt  may  thus  consist  of  inter- 
mingled mud,  clay,  and  sand,  or  of  distinct  layers  of  these. 

Shale  is  merely  consolidated  mud  assuming  a  structure  less  or  more 
laminated.  This  laminated  or  shaly  structure  distinguishes  it  from  beds  of 
clay  and  marl,  which  are  massive  and  amorphous. 

Aludstone  is  a  convenient  term  recently  introduced  to  designate  an  earthy, 
clayey  rock,  void  of  shaly  lamination ;  evidently  consolidated  mud. 

Slate  is  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  hard,  laminated,  argillaceous 
rocks,  that  can  be  readily  split  up.    The  term,  however,  should  be  restricted 
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to  those  in  which  the  dayev  particles  predominate,  and  the  consolidation 
is  so  x>erfect  that  the  mass  assumes  a  semi-crystalline  aspect  like  ordinary 
roofing-slate. 

Clay  stone  is  the  term  applied  by  the  older  geologists,  but  not  very  happily, 
to  an  indurated  massive  argillaceous  rock  of  igneous  origin,  now  known  as 
VkfeUtone  or  felsite.  Bocks  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  clay  emit,, 
when  breathed  on,  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  odour  (argillaceous  odour), 
which  is  easily  recognised. 

{CcUcareotu  Compounds,) 

Limestone  is  the  general  term  for  all  rocks,  the  basis  of  which  is  carbon- 
ate of  lime ;  that  is,  lime  in  chemical  union  with  carbonic  acid.  As  lime- 
stone is  dissolved  with  violent  effervescence  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  its  presence  may  be  easily  detected  by  a  drop  of  these  liquids. 

Marble  is  an  architectural  rather  than  a  geological  term,  and  is  applied 
to  the  compact  crystalline  and  mottled  varieties  of  limestone  used  for 
statuary  and  ornamental  purposes.  Limestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
ordinary  term  for  the  duller  and  less  compact  kinds  used  for  mortar  and  in 
agriculture. 

Ch/Uk  is  a  familiar  as  well  as  technical  term  for  the  softer  and  earthier- 
looking  varieties  of  limestone. 

Marl  is  a  loose  appellation  for  all  friable  compounds  of  lime  and  clay ; 
called  "clay-marls"  or  "marl-clays,"  as  the  one  or  other  ingredient  pre- 
dominates. "  Shell-marl "  is  the  term  applied  to  such  varieties  as  contain 
abundant  remains  of  fresh-water  shells. 

Gypstim  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  when  calcined,  forms  the  well- 
known  plaster-of-Paris.  It  occurs  either  massive,  granular,  or  fibrous; 
when  crystallised  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  selenite. 

Alabaster  is  the  term  applied  to  fine  translucent  varieties  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  of  sulphate  of  lime — the  former  being  distinguished  as  calcareous, 
and  the  latter  as  gypseous  alabaster. 

Moffnesian  Limestone. — Many  limestones  contain  a  small  percentage  of 
magnesia,  but  those  only  are  entitled  to  the  term  which  contain  from  twenty 
per  cent  and  upwards.  A  magnesian  limestone  is  thus  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Dolomite  (after  the  geologist  Dolomieu)  is  a  granular  or  crystalline  variety 
of  magnesian  limestone. 

(Carbonaceous  and  Bituminous.) 

CoaZ  is  a  well-known  substance,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  mineral- 
ised vegetable  matter,  containing  less  or  more  of  earthy  impurities.  In 
burning,  the  organic  or  vegetable  matter  is  consumed,  and  the  earthy  or 
inorganic  matter  is  left  behind  as  ashes.  Coal  occurs  in  many  varieties,  as 
anthracite,  which  is  non-bituminous,  and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame, 
caking  coal,  splint  coal,  cannel  coal,  &c,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all 
less  or  more  bituminous. 

JetvB&  compact  variety  of  coal  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  on  that 
account  usually  worked  into  personal  ornaments. 

Lignite  {lignum,  wood),  also  known  as  "brown-coal,"  is  a  variety  of 
recent  formation,  in  which  the  woody  structure  is  distinctiy  apparent. 

Ora^Ue  or  Plumbago  (the  substance  of  which  writing-pencils  are  made) 
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is  afancNst  pure  carbon.  Though  familiarly  called  "  black-lead/'  it  contains 
no  lead  whatever^  but  is  simply  carbon  with  a  slight  trace  of  iron  and  earthy 
impurities.  The  name  graphite  {grapko,  I  write)  refers  to  its  use ;  plum- 
boffo  {plunibum,  lead)  refers  to  its  appearance. 

Bitumen  is  an  inflammable  mineral  substance  found  either  in  a  free  or  in 
a  combined  state.  As  free  bitumen  it  occurs  limpid  as  naphtha,  liquid  as 
petroleum  or  rock-oil^  slaggy  as  mineral  pitch,  and  solid  as  aspluUt.  It  can 
be  discharged  from  coals,  coaly  shales,  and  other  substances,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  hence  these  minerals  are  said  to  be  ''  bituminous,"  or  more 
properly  "bituminiferous." 

{Silidous  Compounds.) 

Qitartz,  properly  speaking,  is  pure  silica ;  rock-crygtal  is  the  name  given 
to  pure  transparent  varieties ;  and  coloured  varieties  are  known  as  amethyst, 
topaz,  &c.  The  crystal  form  of  quartz  is  a  six-sided  prism  terminating  in  a 
six-sided  pyramid. 

QuarU-rock  is  massive  quartz  of  various  colours,  and  occurs  in  veins  or 
stratiform  masses. 

Qy4Mizite  is  the  term  applied  to  the  granular  varieties,  and  to  sandstones 
apparently  reconverted  by  heat  or  chemical  change  into  quartz. 

Jiuper,  AgaJU,  Cornelian,  Homgtoju,  Lydian  sione,  &c.,  are  compact 
silicious  rocks  and  minerals  of  various  colours,  exhibiting  smooth  or  con- 
choidal  fractures. 

F*lint  is  impure  nodules  of  silex,  abundantly  found  in  chalk  strata,  and 
apparently  aggregated  from  silica  in  solution. 

Chert  is  the  name  given  to  an  admixture  of  flint  and  limestone,  and  occurs 
in  concretions,  nodules,  and  rock-masses. 

Chalcedony,  Opal,  Silicious  sinter,  &c. — These  are  also  purely  silicious 
masses,  generally  produced  by  infiltration  of  water  holding  silica  in  solu- 
tion, and  appearing  as  incrustations  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 

{Simple  Minerals  and  their  Rock-Compounds.) 

FeUpwr,  as  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash  or  soda,  is  a 
softer  mineral  than  quartz.  The  softer  crystals  occurring  in  granite  are  of 
felspar ;  they  can  be  scratched  by  the  knife,  when  quartz  resists  it ;  and 
can  also  be  known  by  the  straight,  glassy  aspect  of  their  cleavage. 

Compcuct  Felspar  and  FeUtoTie  or  Felsite  are  amorphous  rocks  of  felspar, 
forming  dykes  and  mountain-masses. 

Mica  and  Mica-schist. — The  glistening  and  scaly  crystals  in  granite  are 
mica,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  mico,  I  glisten.  Mica  is  a  soft,  sectile 
mineral,  is  readily  split  into  thin  transparent  plates,  and  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  silica,  potash,  and  magnesia.  It  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
a  set  of  slaty  rocks  called  mica-schists;  and  it  occurs  in  minute  scales  in 
many  sandstones,  giving  to  them  a  silveiy  appearance. 

HomhlcTide,  so  named  from  its  homy,  glistening  fracture  {hlenden,  to 
dazzle),  is  a  dark-green  or  black  mineral  found  in  granites  and  greenstones. 
It  also  occurs  massive  as  hornblende-rock  ;  or  slaty  as  horfiMende-schist. 

Auffite — Sypersthene. — These  are  blackish-green,  greenish-black,  or  green- 
ish-grey minerals  nearly  allied  to  hornblende.  They  occur  largely  in  all 
igneous  rocks,  and  will  best  be  distinguished  by  examination  of  actual  spe- 
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cimens.    They  differ  slightly  in  mineral  composition  and  in  form ;  hence 
regarded  as  distinct  minerals. 

Actyjiolite  (adin,  a  thorn),  another  mineral  very  closely  allied  to  horn- 
blende, and  deriving  its  name  from  the  thorn-like  shape  of  its  crystals.  It 
occurs  massive  as  nctynolUe-rochf  and  thickly  dispersed  in  some  slates — 
acty7u>UU-sl(Ue, 

Asbestos  or  AmiarUkw,  so  well  known  from  its  fibrous  texture,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  actynolite.  It  occurs  in  various  modes  of  aggrega- 
tion, and  thence  known  as  '' moimtain-wood,"  '^ mountain-cork,  ''moun- 
tain-leather," &c. 

ChlorUe — CMoriie-schist. — Chlorite  (from  the  Greek  word  chloros,  green- 
ish-yellow) is  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  generally  of  a  foliated  tex- 
ture, in  which  condition  it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  greenish 
rock  called  chlorUe-slcUe  or  chlorite'sckiat.  Chlorite,  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, is  closely  allied  to  mica. 

Tale — Talc-schist,— A  whitish-green  magnesian  mineral,  closely  allied  to 
and  resembling  mica.  It  is  transparent  in  thin  plates,  but  is  generally 
massive,  sectile,  soft,  and  non-elastic.  It  enters  largely  into  many  of  the 
earlier  schists,  known  as  talc-schists,  and  talcose  slates. 

Steatite — Stea-schist — Soapstone — Potstone. — All  rocks  contaiuing  steatite^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  talc,  have  a  greasy  or  soapy  feel ; 
hence  the  name  from  stear,  fat  or  grease.  On  this  account  some  varieties 
have  been  termed  soapstanes;  and  others,  from  their  sectility  and  power  of 
resisting  heat,  are  known  as  potstones, 

SerperUine,  so  called  from  its  varying  green,  blackish-green,  and  purplish 
colours  (like  the  back  of  a  serpent),  is  one  of  the  magnesian  rocks  occurring 
largely  in  many  primitive  districts. 

{Ignemis  Crystalline  Rocks.) 

G^'a»ife—^«»i^c— Ordinary  granite  is  a  granular  compound  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  varying  in  colour  according  to  the  presence  of  iron,  &c., 
in  one  or  other  of  the  component  minerals.  When  mica  is  wanting,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  hornblende,  the  rock  is  called  syenite,  from  Syene  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  it  was  early  quarried.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
granite  arising  from  such  interchanges  of  minerals,  but  these  will  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  granites  as  a  geological  group. 

Basalt — QreensUme — Clinkstone. — ^These  are  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  hardness,  compactness,  and  colour.  Ba- 
salt is  a  close-grained,  dark-coloured  rock,  often  occurring  in  columns  more 
or  less  regular ;  greenstone  is  not  so  close  in  the  grain,  is  lighter  in  colour, 
and  occurs  either  in  tabular  or  amorphous  masses ;  and  clinkstone  (so 
called  from  the  metallic  ringing  sound  it  emits  when  struck  by  the  ham- 
mer) is  only  a  compact,  fine-grained,  greyish  variety  of  basalt.  Augite, 
hornblende,  and  felspar  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  basalts  and  greenstones. 

Trap-rock  (from  the  Swedish  trappa,  a  stair,  and  so  called  from  the  step- 
like aspect  it  gives  to  the  hills  composed  of  it)  is  a  name  which  includes  a 
great  variety  of  igneous  rocks,  the  general  characters  of  which  are  easily  re- 
cognised in  the  field.  Basalt  and  greenstone  may  be  included  under  the 
term  trap  ;  but  the  word  is  more  frequently  applied  to  the  looser  and  less 
crystallised  masses  known  as  trap-tuff ,  wacki,  amygdaloid,  &c. 

Trachyte — Ihuchytic  Greenstone. — Trachyte  is  a  granular  volcanic  rock  of 
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a  greyish^colonr,  and  so  called  from  its  harsh  feel  {trachySf  rough) ;  and 
tiachytic  greenstone  is  a  rough-grained,  felspathic  variety,  resembUng  ordi- 
nary greenstone. 

Lava — Pumice — Sc(}ricB. — Lava  is  the  name  for  all  molten  discharges  from 
recent  volcanoes  ;  pumice  is  the  light  cellular  froth  or  scum  of  such  dis- 
chaiges,  often  having  a  silky-fibrous  texture ;  and  scorise  comprehends  all 
the  loose  cindery  or  slaggy  matter. 

Pwrphyry — PorphyrUic, — The  term  porphyry  (Greek  porphyra,  purple) 
was  originally  applied  to  a  reddish  rock  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  used 
by  the  ancients  in  ornamental  architecture.  The  word  is  now  employed  in 
a  technical  sense  to  denote  all  rocks  (whatever  their  colour)  that  contain 
embedded  crystals  distinct  from  their  main  mass.  We  have  thus  feUpar- 
poiphyry,  porphyritic  granite,  and  porphyritic  greenstone. 

{Saline,  dec) 

Common  SaU  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. It  is  found  in  thick  incrustations  on  many  sea-coasts,  and  in  the 
sites  of  dried-up  lakes.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  solid  crust  as  rock-gait; 
and  is  held  in  solution  by  all  sea- water  and  brine-springs. 

Ifitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash  occur  as  incrustations  and  efflorescences  in 
many  plains,  marshes,  and  lakes  in  hot  countries.  These  salts  are  known 
as  nfUron,  trona,  &c 

Alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash),  though  chiefly  extracted  frt>m 
certain  shales  and  schists,  is  also  found  in  nature  in  the  saline  or  crystal* 
Used  state. 

Borax  (soda  and  boracic  acid)  is  another  saline  product  abundantly  dis- 
charged by  the  thermal  springs  of  some  volcanic  districts. 

Sulphur  is  found  massive  and  in  crystals  in  almost  all  volcanic  districts. 
It  is  also  found  largely  in  chemical  combination  with  many  of  the  earths 
and  metals. 

{Metallic.) 

The  Metals  are  either  found  native — that  s,  in  a  pure  state — or  combined 
with  mineral  matter  in  the  state  of  ores.  Gold,  platinum,  and  silver  are  often 
found  native  in  pellets,  nuggets,  and  thread-like  branches ;  the  other  metals 
are  chiefly  found  as  ores.  Lead,  for  instance,  is  found  in  sparry  veins  as  a 
sulphuret  (galena),  carbonate,  phosphate^  &c. ;  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  man- 
ganese are  found  generally  in  a  similar  way ;  iron  is  found  either  in  veins 
and  masses  as  a  peroxide,  &c.,  or  in  strata  as  a  carbonate,  like  the  clay- 
ironstones  and  black-bands  of  our  coal-fields. 


NOTE,   REOAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

93.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  principal  rock-masses  ; 
that  is,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  piled  up  or  aggregated,  and 
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the  mineral  elements  which  enter  into  their  constitution.  A 
knowledge  of  such  characteristics  is  indispensable  to  the  compre- 
hension of  their  origin  and  formation ;  and  the  terms  employed 
to  express  these  characteristics  must  be  mastered  before  we  can 
hope  to  understand,  or  make  ourselves  understood  by,  our  fellow- 
geologists.  The  structure  and  texture  of  rocks,  whether  of  aque- 
ous  or  of  igneous  origin,  are  diatinguished  by  a  variety  of  terns 
expressive  of  their  appearance  as  they  occur  in  the  crust,  or  when 
broken  up  by  the  hammer.  Thus,  the  layers  of  the  stratified 
rocks  are  spoken  of  as  strata,  beds,  seams,  bands,  flags,  slates,  and 
schists,  according  to  their  thickness ;  while  the  unstratified  occur 
as  columnar,  sub-columnar,  tabular,  massive,  and  amorphous.  As 
to  the  texture  or  internal  structure  of  rocks,  it  is  extremely  varied, 
and  is  defined  by  such  obvious  terms  as  hard,  compact,  crystalline, 
saccharoid,  granular,  oolitic,  porous,  vesicular,  and  the  like.  The 
composition  of  rocks,  we  have  seen,  may  be  viewed  either  in  a 
chemical  or  in  a  mineralogical  light ;  but,  in  whatever  light  it 
may  be  viewed,  it  is  enough  for  the  beginner  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, at  sight,  such  ordinary  rocks,  and  their  varieties,  as  sand- 
stone, conglomerate,  shale,  clay-slate,  limestone,  chalk,  gypsiun, 
rock-salt,  coal,  quartz,  mica,  felspar,  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss, 
greenstone,  basalt,  trap-tufF,  lava,  and  a  few  of  the  ores  of  the  more 
abundant  metals.  He  should  also  early  accustom  himself  to  de- 
scribe and  name  the  varieties  according  to  their  most  obvious  or 
main  ingredient.  Thus  we  have  not  only  sandstones,  limestones, 
and  shales,  but  we  may  have  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  a  silicious 
limestone,  and  a  calcareous  shale ;  or,  still  more  minutely,  an 
argillo-calcareous  sandstone,  an  argillo-^bituminous  limestone,  ^nd 
a  calcareo-arenaceous  shale. 

94.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  the  ordinary  rocks  which  occur 
in  our  own  cliffs  and  quarries  is  enough,  we  have  said,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  begioner ;  but  he  who  has  made  some  progress  in 
the  science  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  more  minute  mineral 
and  chemical  distinctions.  The  presence  of  some  peculiar  mineral, 
for  instance,  may  often  help  us  to  identify  strata  very  widely 
separated,  or  to  trace  some  ice-drifted  boulder  to  its  parent  cliff 
when  no  other  aid  is  available.  The  prevalence  of  some  peculiar 
pebble  in  a  conglomerate — and  this  peculiarity  depending,  it  may 
be,  on  the  presence  of  some  accidental  mineral — ^may  lead  us  to 
infer  with  certainty  whether  such  conglomerate  was  derived  from 
the  waste  of  rocks  existing  in  the  region  where  it  occurs,  or  had 
been  borne  from  remote  and  unknown  continents.  And  as  it 
happens  that  all  the  crystalline  rocks  derive  their  names  and  dis- 
tinctions &om  their  mineral  composition,  it  must  be  evident  that 
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the  geological  attamments  of  Ilim  who  knows  little  of  mineralogy 
will  be  limited  and  imcertain  compared  with  those  of  the  prac- 
tised mineralogist. 

95.  Again,  since  every  mineral  has  its  own  chemical  composition, 
and  the  combinations  and  decompositions  of  chemical  elements 
are  governed  by  fixed  and  known  laws,  the  student  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  will  be  better  able  to  account  for  pheno- 
mena,  and  to  say  what  is  possible  or  impossible,  than  he  who  has 
no  such  knowledge  to  guide  him.  To  take  a  few  obvious  exam- 
ples :  crystals  of  gypsum  (selenite)  occur  abundantly  in  certain 
tertiary  clays,  and  are  forming,  it  may  be,  at  the  present  moment. 
How  is  this  ?  These  clays,  it  is  found  on  examination,  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  siQphuret  of  iron  round  some  organic 
nucleus;  and  through  the  percolation  of  carbonated  waters  a 
decomposition  of  these  ingredients  takes  place,  sulphuric  acid  is 
generated,  and,  imiting  with  the  lime,  forms  a  new  compound, 
gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Again,  we  know  that  silica  is  held 
in  solution  by  many  thermal  waters,  like  the  geysers  of  Iceland  ; 
and,  knowing  this  fact,  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  flints 
in  chalk,  of  quartz-veins  in  many  rocks,  and  of  other  similar 
phenomena,  without  having  recourse  to  any  impossible  theory  of 
igneous  agency.  Quartz  or  silex  by  itself  is  a  most  intractable 
and  refractory  substance ;  while,  in  combination  with  a  little 
potash  or  soda,  it  is  readily  fused,  and,  on  cooling,  forms  a  glass, 
slag,  or  granular  rock,  according  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with 
which  it  is  cooled.  Knowing  the  greater  affinity  that  certain 
substances  have  for  others,  their  degree  of  fusibility,  their  power 
of  retaining  and  parting  with  heat,  their  mutual  decompositions 
and  reunions — in  fact,  knowing  more  or  less  their  whole  chemical 
relations,  and  the  influence  of  physical  conditions,  such  as  pressure, 
&c.,  on  these  relations — we  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  geolo- 
gical problems  with  an  unerring  light  for  our  guidance— a  Hght 
without  which  many  of  these  investigations  would  be  impossible, 
and  much  of  geology  little  better  than  ingenious  guess-work. 

96.  In  following  out  his  researches  on  the  mineral  and  chemical 
constitution  of  rocks — and,  above  all,  learning  to  discriminate  by 
external  aspect — the  student,  as  already  hinted,  cannot  do  better 
than  examine  with  the  eye  and  eye-glass  the  specimens  in  some 
well-arranged  and  properly-labelled  collection.  There  is  always 
some  external  characteristic  of  fracture,  cleavage,  lustre,  colour, 
hardness,  and  so  forth,  sufficiently  persistent  to  guide  the  ob- 
server ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  readily  and  accurately  an  at- 
tentive eye  learns  to  appreciate  such  distinctions.  Where  book 
assistance  is  wanted,  the  English  edition  by  Lawrence  of  Cotta's 
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*  Bocks  Classified  and  Described ;'  Professor  James  Nicol's  ^Manual 
of  Mineralogy/  and  Bristow's  *  Glossary  of  Mineralogy/  both  of 
which  bring  up  to  a  recent  date  the  synonyms  and  analyses  of 
European  mineralogists ;  and  Professor  Dana's  '  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy/ either  in  the  abridged  or  extended  form,  will  supply  the 
inquiring  student  with  all  (and  unfortunately  with  a  great  deal 
more  than  all)  he  is  ever  likely  to  require.  Where  the  chemical 
actions  and  reactions  that  take  place  among  rock-masses  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  the  '  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Geological 
Besearches*  of  Professor  Bischoff,  together  with  the  more  recent 
papers  of  Dr  Sterry  Hunt,  Delesse,  and  Deville  in  the  scientific 
joumalB,  will  be  found  to  render  at  once  the  most  ample  and 
available  assistance. 
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VI. 


CLASSiriCATION    OF    THE    MATERIALS    COMPOSING    THE    EABTH*8 
CRUST    INTO    SYSTEMS,^  GROUPS,    AND    SERIES. 

97.  To  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  past  aspects  and  condi- 
tions of  the  globe,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  more  than 
examine  the  mere  mineral  constituents  of  its  masses.  These  of 
themselves  tell  little  unless  studied  in  connection  with  their  fos- 
sils, their  order  of  superposition,  and  other  stratigraphical  rela- 
tions. It  is  by  such  an  investigation  that  we  are  enabled  to 
determine  the  relative  ages  of  strata,  to  judge  whether  they  were 
deposited  in  lakes,  in  estuaries,  or  in  seas,  and  to  say  what  kind 
of  plants  and  animals  flourished  during  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion. At  the  present  day,  the  layers  of  mud,  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  depositing  in  tropical  estuaries  and  seas,  will  contain  less 
or  more  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  the  tropics ; 
the  deposits  forming  in  temperate  regions  will  contain,  in  like 
manner,  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  belonging  to  tem- 
perate climates  ;  littoral  or  shore  deposits  (Lat.  litus,  litoris,  the 
sea-shore)  will  contain  shells  differing  from  those  that  occur  in 
the  muds  of  the  deeper  ocean  {pelagic) ;  and  should  a  time  arrive 
when  these  layers  are  converted  into  solid  strata,  the  fossilised 
plants  and  animals  will  become  a  certain  index  to  the  conditions 
of  the  region  at  the  time  of  their  entombment.  As  with  sedi- 
ments now  in  progress,  so  with  the  strata  constituting  the  solid 
crust :  the  lowest  must  have  been  formed  first ;  the  series  beneath 
must  be  older  than  that  above  it ;  strata  abounding  in  shells, 
corals,  and  other  marine  remains,  must  have  been  deposited  in 
the  sea,  while  those  containing  fresh-water  plants  and  animals  give 
evidence  of  a  lacustrine  or  estuary  origin ;  igneous  rocks,  which 
displace  and  break  through  any  set  of  strata,  must  be  more  recent 
than  these  strata ;  and  if  another  set  of  strata  overlie  these  igne- 
ous rocks,  then  must  they  have  been  deposited  in  water  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  igneous  eruptions.  These  and  similar 
propositions  are  so  apparent,  that  the  student  can  have  little  diffi- 
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culty  in  compreliendiiig  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  geologists  have 
proceeded  in  classifying  the  rock- 
formations  of  the  globe. 

98.  The  principal  guides  to 
geological  classification  are,  there- 
fore, or(^q^«wp«7?o«i<w>n  among 
the  strata,  their  mineral  composi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  their  em- 
hedded fossils.  The  most  super- 
ficial observer  must  have  noticed 
the  different  aspects  of  the  rocks 
in  different  districts,  and  a  little 
closer  inspection  will  enable  him 
to  detect  that  one  set  lies  al- 
ways beneath  another  set,  and 
that  while  certain  shells  and 
corals  are  found  in  the  lower 
series,  the  upper  series  may  con- 
tain only  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial vegetation.  In  other  words, 
he  will  find  sandstones,  conglo- 
merates, shales,  and  limestones, 
each  pointing  to  different  agen- 
cies and  conditions  of  formation. 
He  will  find  certain  limestones 
or  sandstones  always  maintain- 
ing a  fixed  position  in  relation 
to  the  other  strata  ;  and  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  discover  that 
while  the  limestones  are  studded 
with  shells  and  fragments  of 
corals,  the  shales  and  sandstones 
contain  only  the  impressions  of 
leaves,  branches,  and  trunks  of 
trees.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony— ^viz.,  superposition,  mine- 
ral character,  and  fossil  contents 
— that  the  geologist  is  enabled 
to  decipher  the  history  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  and,  as  the  student 
will  afterwards  find,  every  pecu- 
liarity of  texture  and  structure, 
every  lamina  of  stratum,  every 
ripple-mark  and  impression  on  its 
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8Ui&ce,  tells  some  important  tale  of  the  past ;  while  a  solitary 
tooth,  the  fragment  of  a  bone,  a  microscopic  shell,  or  the  drifted 
&ond  of  a  fern — ay,  even  the  minutest  spine  and  punctures  on 
these — ^will  enable  him  t6  decide  with  certainty  as  to  conditions 
of  sea  and  land,  estuary  or  ocean-bed,  a  cold  boreal  climate,  or 
one  of  tropical  temperature. 

99.  Thus,  in  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
we  would  pass  through  thick  beds  of  soft  plastic  clay,  layers  of 
sand,  and  strata  of  water-worn  flint  gravel ;  at  Cambridge  we 
would  pass  through  strata  of  chalk ;  in  the  east  of  Yorkshire, 
through  strata  of  fine-grained  sandstones,  and  soft  yellowish 
limestones,  called  oolite ;  at  Newcastle,  through  strata  of  shale, 
coal,  and  coarse-grained  sandstones ;  in  Forfarshire,  through 
strata  of  red  and  greyish  sandstones  and  conglomerates ;  while 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Grampians,  we  would  pass  through  beds 
of  roofing-slate  and  hard  crystalline  schists.  On  a  minuter  in- 
spection of  these  strata,  we  would  find  that  one  series  lay  beneath, 
or  was  older  than,  another  series — ^that  the  chalk,  for  example,  lay 
beneath  the  clays  of  London  ;  that  the  yellow  limestones  of  York 
lay  beneath  the  chalk ;  that  the  coals  of  Newcastle  were  deeper 
seated  than  the  oolites  of  York  ;  and  the  red  sandstones  of  For- 
far still  deeper  than  the  coal-bearing  strata.  Further,  when  we 
began  to  examine  the  fossil  contents  of  these  different  strata,  we 
should  find  each  set  characterised  by  peculiar  plants  and  animals 
— some  containing  marine  shells  and  corals,  some  the  remains  of 
large  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  others  replete  with  the  debris  of 
terrestrial  vegetation.  By  these  methods  we  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  identify  the  chalk  strata  of  Cambridge  with  those 
of  Kent,  the  oolites  of  York  with  those  of  Bath,  the  coal-meas- 
ures of  Newcastle  with  those  near  Glasgow,  and  the  slates  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  with  those  of  Cumberland  and  Wales. 
As  with  the  rocks  of  Britain,  so  with  those  of  every  country 
investigated  by  geologists  ;  and  thus  they  have  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  pretty  accurate  classification  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
both  in  point  of  time  and  mineral  character. 


Progress  of  Geological  Classification. 

100.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  history  or  progressive 
steps  of  this  classification,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to 
several  of  its  features,  as  these  are  still  retained  in  geological 
nomenclature,  and  more  or  less  influence  our  ideas  of  succession 
and  arrangement.  The  earlier  history  of  geology  is  more  curious 
than  instructive,  for  it  was  long  before  conect  no^ona  ^^x^  vl- 
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rived  at,  either  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  our  earth,  of  the  nume- 
roiis  phases  its  superficial  crust  has  assumed,  or  of  the  successive 
races  of  plants  and  animals  that  had  peopled  its  lands  and  waters. 
The  first  permanent  division  of  rock-masses  was  that  made  by 
Leibnitz  in  1680,  when  he  divided  them  into  stratified  and  un- 
stratified — the  former  the  products  of  deposition  in  water,  the 
latter  the  results  of  igneous  fusion.  A  little  before  his  time 
(1669)  Steno  had  introduced  the  terms  primary  and  secondary — 
the  former  embracing  all  rocks  void  of  fossil  remains,  and,  as  he 
supposed,  contemporaneous  with  the  creation  of  the  earth  itself ; 
the  latter,  those  that  were  fossiliferous  and  formed  since  that 
period.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  Lister,  Hooke,  Fuschel,  and 
others,  and  various  subdivisions  proposed — ^partly  from  the  com- 
position of  the  secondary  rocks  themselves,  and  partly  from  the 
different  fossils  they  contained.  Little  or  nothing  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  now  retained;  and  perhaps  the  most  definite  was 
that  of  Lehmann  (1756),  who  added  a  third  grand  division  to 
those  proposed  by  Steno,  thus — 

Local— Partial  and  local  in  different  regions. 

Second ABY— General,  and  containing  fossils  different  from  plants  and 

animals  now  existing. 
Pbimabt — Universal,  and  devoid  of  fossils. 

The  next  important  advance  was  that  made,  in  1775,  by  Werner, 
who,  finding  in  many  of  the  so-called  primitive  rocks  distinct 
evidences  of  a  stratified  or  mechanical  origin,  as  well  as  traces  of 
fossils,  proposed  to  subdivide  them  into  primary  and  transition. 
This  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  more  exact  ideas  he  attached  to 
the  terms  secondary  and  local,  were  at  once  adopted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  continue  to  influence,  more  or  less,  our  schemes 
of  classification  up  to  the  present  day.  His  scheme,  briefly  viewed, 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

AxLUViAL — Local  and  superficial  accxunulations  of  sand,  clay,  gravel, 
peat-moss,  and  the  like. 

Floetz  (flat-lying) — Secondary  or  fossiliferous  strata  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  chalk,  coal,  &c. 

Transition — Transition  limestone,  greywack^,  flinty  slate,  &c.,  partially 
fossiliferous. 

PRnfART—Of  crystalline  origin,  and  devoid  of  organic  remains. 

Such  was  geological  classification  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century :  nor  were  these  views  of  arrangement  arrived 
at  without  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and  opposition.  It  was 
then  that  the  battles  of  opinion  were  fought  between  Cosmo- 
gonists,  Diluvialist-s,  and  Fossilists — the  first  building  up  crude 
theories  of  the  universe  on  a  slender  basis  of  facts ;  the  second 
ascribing  every  phenomenon  in  the  earth's  crust  to  the  operation 
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of  the  Noachian  deluge ;  while  the  last  contended,  on  fossil 
evidence,  for  the  long  continuance  of  the  agencies  now  produc- 
tive of  change  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  During  this  time,  also, 
the  Wemerians  or  Neptunists  contended  strenuously  for  the 
aqueous  origin  of  all  the  old  rock-formations ;  while  the  HuU 
tonians  or  VulcanistSy  in  opposition,  advocated  an  igneous  and 
eruptive  origin  for  the  traps,  hasalts,  greenstones,  and  granites. 
These  schools  and  controversies  have  long  since  passed  away ; 
and  though  it  is  sometimes  said  that  every  word  on  geology, 
previous  to  the  present  century,  might  he  obliterated  without 
causing  much  inconvenience  to  its  present  cultivators,  still  the 
language  of  the  science  is  so  impregnated  with  technicalities,  as 
well  as  in  some  measure  with  modes  of  thought,  derived  from 
these  early  schools,  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  progress  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  their  history. 

101.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  William 
Smith,  "  the  father  of  English  geology,"  some  of  the  founders 
of  the  London  Geological  Society  (1809),  Saussure,  Cuvier,  and 
others,  began  to  proceed  upon  more  philosophical  methods.  Group 
after  group  of  strata  was  examined,  sectionised,  and  mapped,  not 
according  to  mineral  composition  alone,  but  according  to  order 
of  superposition,  and,  above  all,  according  to  their  distinctive 
fossil  contents.  The  motto  and  maxim  was  then  to  examine  and 
compare,  collect  and  describe  facts,  and  to  accept  all  hypotheses 
and  generalisations  as  mere  provisional  aids  and  expedients.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  this  method,  new  subdivisions  and  arrangements 
were  proposed  by  several  investigators  ;  but  few  met  with  accept- 
ance, and  the  following  modification  of  Werner's  scheme  con- 
tinued for  many  years  (from  1790  to  1820)  to  give  direction  and 
consistency  to  the  researches  of  modem  geology : — 

'Recent.— All  superficial  acctunulations,  as  saud,  gravel,  silt,  marl, 
peat-moss,  coral-reefs,  &c.  Contain  the  remains  of  existing  plants 
and  animals  only  partially  fossilised. 
Tertiary. — Local  and  limited  deposits  of  regular  strata  occurring 
above  the  chalk.  Contain  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  iiot  dif- 
fering widely  in  character  from  those  now  existing, 
^  Secondary. — Embracing  all  the  strata  known  as  chalk,  oolite,  lias, 
o  coal-measures,  mountain  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone.  Contain 
g  /  fossil  plants  and  animals  of  species  totally  different  from  those  now 
^  *     existing. 

Transition. — Strata  of  slaty  and  silicious  sandstones,  known  as 
"  greywackb,"  calcareous  shales,  and  limestones.  CorUainfew  or  no 
fossil  plants,  and  the  remains  of  no  highd'  animals  than  Crustacea, 
shell-fsh,  and  zoophytes. 
Primary. — All  slaty  and  crystalline  strata— as  roofing-slate,  mica- 
schist,  and  gneiss,  very  hard  and  compact,  and  totally  destitute  of 
organic  remains. 


o 
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Life-Systems  of  Modem  Greologists. 

102.  By  a  more  extensive  examination  of  the  strata  in  different 
countries,  and  especially  by  a  more  minute  investigation  of  their 
fossil  contents,  these  formations  of  the  earlier  geologists  have 
since  been  subdivided  into  systems,  groups,  and  series.  This  new 
arrangement  has  been  founded  either  on  mineral  or  on  fossil  dis- 
tinctions— such  differences  being  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  each  set  of  strata  was  formed  in  different  areas  of  deposit 
during  successive  epochs,  under  different  distributions  of  sea  and 
land,  and  consequently  under  different  conditions  of  climate  and 
other  modifying  influences.  The  terms  formation,  system,  group, 
&c.,  are  somewhat  loosely  employed  by  geologists ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  we  shall  use  the  term  system  to  signify  any  great 
assemblage  of  strata  that  have  a  number  of  mineral  and  fossil 
characters  in  common,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  one  great  life- 
epoch  ;  the  term  groupy  to  denote  any  portion  of  a  system  marked 
by  a  closer  resemblance  of  mineral  and  fossil  character,  and  thus 
seemingly  more  local  in  origin ;  the  term  series,  to  designate 
any  portion  of  a  group  which  has  some  very  marked  character, 
either  mineral  or  fossil ;  suidforTnation,  to  signify  that  the  strata 
of  which  it  is  composed  was  formed  or  deposited  in  the  same  area, 
whether  lacustrine,  estuarine,  or  marine.  A  system  may  thus 
comprehend  several  groups,  a  group  several  series,  and  a  series 
may  have  several  distinct  stages  or  horizons  at  which  some  pecu- 
liar forms  of  life  appeared  in  greatest  abundance.  Proceeding 
upon  this  principle,  the  stratified  rocks,  from  the  superficial  soil 
to  the  lowest  known  depth,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
systems  and  groups ; — 

I.  Post-Tebtiabt  System,  comprisiag  all  alluvial  deposits,  peat- 
mosses, coral-reefs,  raised  beaches,  and  other  recent  accumulations. 
Jiemains  of  plants  and  animals  belonging  to  species  now  existing,  or 
but  recently,  and,  for  the  most  part,  only  locally  extincL 

II.  Tertiary  System,  embracing  the  "  Drift,"  and  all  the  regularly 
stratified  clays,  marls,  limestones,  and  lignites,  aTx)ve  the  Chalk ; 
arranged  into  pleistocene,  pliocene,  miocene,  and  eocene  groups. 
Remains  of  plants  and  animals  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  ex- 
tinct species,  but  noA.  differing  widely  from  those  now  existing  in  the 
tame  geographical  regums,  save  in  the  huger  and  perhaps  more  varied 
phoMS  of  mammalian  life, 

in.  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  System,  embracing  the  chalk  and  green- 
sand  groups.  Remains  of  plants  and  animals  chiefly  murine,  and 
belonging  to  species  now  extinct, 

IV.  Oolitic  System,  comprising  the  wealden  strata,  the  upper  and 
lower  oolite,  and  the  lias.    Remains  cf  plants  and  animals  belonging 
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to  ffejiera  most  of  which  are  now  extind,  the  more  remarhahle  being 
huge  reptilia,  aqiMUic  and  terrestrial,  and  an  exuberant  exhibition  of 
cephoUopods  in  molluscan  life, 
V.  Tbiassic  System,  embracing  the  tipper  portion — saliferons  marls, 
mnschelkalk,  and  variegated  sandstones  —  of  what  was  formerly 
termed  the  ''new  red  sandstone."  Remains  of  planis  and  animals 
more  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  oolite  system  ahove,  than  to  those  of 
ike  carboniferous. 

VI.  P£RMiAN  System,  embracing  the  lower  portion — magnesian  lime- 
stones and  red  sandstones — of  what  was  formerly  termed  the  "  new 
red  sandstone."  Hemains  of  plants  and  animals  very  closely  allied, 
and  ofien  identical  urUh  those  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  At  this 
tAage  vae  have,  as  yet,  the  first  indications  of  bird  and  mammalian 
life, 
YII.  CARBOmFEBOUS  SYSTEM,  embracing  the  coal-measnres,  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  the  millstone  grit,  and  the  carboniferous  slates. 
RemaiTu  ofplarUs  and  animals  abundant — the  distinguishing  features 
being  an  exuberatit  endogenous  v^etation  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
marine  shells,  Crustacea,  and  zoophytes  in  the  mountain  limestone. 
As  yet  we  have  few  ivMcts,  compa/i'atively  few  reptiles,  and  no  indica- 
tion of  birds  or  ofm^imTnals. 
VIIL  Devonian  System,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone,  embracing  the  yellow 
sandstone,  red  conglomerate,  Devonian  limestones,  and  grey  flagstone 
groups.  Remains  of  plants  few  and  indii^inct  J  of  zoophytes,  mollusca, 
Crustacea,  and  fishes,  alnindant;  but  as  yet  no  undoubted  trapses  of 
higher  forms. 

IX  SiLUBiAN  System,  embracing  the  tipper  and  lower  Silurian  groups, 
or  the  Ludlow,  Wenlock,  aud  Llandeilo  series.  Remains  of  marine 
plants  few  and  fragmentary ;  peculiar  zoophytes,  radiata,  mollusca, 
and  Crustacea  abundant  in  certain  area*.  Few  fishes  leave  yet  been 
discovered,  and  these  chiefiy  in  the  upper  strata  as  developed  near 
Ludlow  in  England. 
X.  Cambrian  System,  embracing  the  upper  and  lower  groups,  and 
consisting  of  hard  sub-crystalline  slates  and  grits.  Remains  of 
Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  zoophytes,  with  worm-burrows  and  other 
marine  exuvioi. 

XI.  Laubentian  System,  embracing  the  upper  and  lower  groups, 
consisting  of  crystalline  schists,  quartzites,  and  serpentinous  lime- 
stones. Remains  of  foraminiferal  and  other  lowly  and  obscure 
organisms. 

XII.  Metamobphio  Rocks,  embracing  the  clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and 
gneiss  groups.    All  hard  and  crystalline  rocks  devoid  of  fossils, 

103.  Such  are  the  stratified  rocks  when  arranged  in  systems 
and  groups ;  and,  so  far  as  geologists  have  been  enabled  to  dis- 
cover, there  is  no  deviation  from  this  order  of  succession.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  groups  are  found 
at  any  part  of  the  crust,  lying  one  above  another  like  the  coats  of 
an  onion ;  on  the  contrary,  only  one  or  two  of  the  groups  may  be 
developed,  and  these  very  scantily,  and  not  in  immediate  succes- 
sion.   All  that  is  meant  by  order  of  succession  among  the  strati- 
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fied  rocks  is,  that  wherever  two  or  more  systems  come  together, 
they  are  never  found  out  of  place ;  that  is,  the  chalk  is  never 
found  beneath  the  oolite,  oolite  beneath  the  coal,  or  coal  beneath 
the  old  red  sandstone.  In  Fifeshire,  for  example,  the  carbonifer- 
ous system  immediately  overlies  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  in  Dur- 
ham, the  new  red  sandstone  overlies  the  coal ;  in  Yorkshire,  the 
oolite  overlies  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  chalk  the  oolite  ; 
in  Kent,  the  tertiary  strata  overlie  the  chalk ;  and  thus,  though 
we  do  not  find  every  series  at  one  and  the  same  place,  we  always 
find  them  occurring  in  the  order  above  described.  The  old  red 
sandstone  and  Silurian,  for  instance,  might  be  absent,  and  the 
coal  in  this  case  might  rest  on  the  clay-slate ;  or  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  oolite  might  be  absent,  and  chalk  might  rest  on 
the  coal ;  or  even  all  of  these  might  be  wanting,  and  chalk  imme- 
diately overlie  the  clay- slate.  Still,  there  would  be  no  reversal — 
a  higher  system  would  be  overlying  a  lower  ;  and  the  inference 
to  be  deduced  would  simply  be,  that  the  region  in  which  any  set 
of  rocks  was  wanting  had  been  dry  land  during  the  deposition  of 
these  strata.  This  order  of  succession,  or  superposition,  aa  it  has 
been  termed,  is  the  great  key  to  the  solution  of  all  geological 
problems  ;  and  so  soon  as  an  observer  has  fixed  one  point  in  the 
series,  he  knows  infallibly  his  position  in  the  history  of  the  crust, 
no  matter  in  what  region  he  may  be  placed,  or  what  the  distance 
from  the  scene  of  his  former  observations.  In  determining  his 
position,  mineral  characteristics  may  sometimes  fail  him,  and  a 
sandstone  of  the  oolite  may  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  a 
sandstone  of  the  coal-measures ;  hnt palceontologiccU  characteristics 
are  so  constant,  that  the  moment  he  discovers  a  few  fossil  organ- 
isms, he  is  at  once  enabled  to  pronounce  whether  he  is  on  an 
oolitic  or  on  a  carboniferous  district. 

104.  The  constancy  of  fossil  characteristics  has  suggested  the 
classification  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  certain  great  divisions, 
according  to  the  types  of  living  beings  that  predominated  during 
the  successive  stages  of  deposition ;  and  as  geological  investiga- 
tion advances  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  must  abandon  our 
rock-groups  and  systems,  and  adhere  to  great  life-periods  as  the 
true  exponents  of  the  world's  progress  and  history.  To  our  con- 
ceptions, vitality  is  a  higher  effort  of  creative  energy  than  mere 
inorganic  matter.  It  is  a  more  sensitive  instrument,  as  it  were  ; 
hence  its  value  as  an  index  to  geological  change  and  geological 
duration.  As  yet  these  life-periods  are  not  very  clearly  deter- 
mined— ^that  is,  neither  their  precise  limits  in  time,  nor  their 
contemporaneity  in  space  ;  but  as  we  will  have  occasion  to  advert 
to  them  again  and  again,  it  may  be  enough  for  the  student,  at  this 
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stage,  merely  to  tabulate  their  order  in  connection  with  the  rock- 
systems  already  alluded  to  : — 

Cainozoio  Pebiod   f  Post-tertiary  or  cmrent  epoch. 

{Recent  Life),        \  Tertiary  epoch. 
Mesozoio  Period    (CreUceous  epoch. 
IMiddU  L'f\        "S  ^^"^^^  epoch. 
^  J  '>        \  Triassic  epoch. 

'  Permian  epoch. 
Carboniferous  epoch. 
PALiBOZOio  Period  j  Devonian  epoch. 
{Ancient  Life),      \  Silurian  epoch. 

I  Cambrian  epoch. 
V  Laurent ian  epoch. 
Azoio  Period  j  Non-fossiliferous  epochs  or 

( V(yid  of  Life),      \  Metamorphic  system. 

Instead  of  this  arrangement  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  to 
substitute  the  following   as   sufficiently  distinctive   and  more 

philosophical  : — 

!  Post-tertiary  or  present  epoch. 
Tertiary  epoch. 
Cretaceous  epoch. 
Oohtic  epoch. 
Triassic  epoch. 
/  Permian  epoch. 
Carboniferous  epoch. 
Palaozoio  Period    Devonian  epoch. 
{Ancient  Life),      \  Silurian  epoch. 

I  Cambrian  epoch. 
\  Laurentian  epoch. 
Htfozoio  Period    (  Metamorphic  rocks  in  which  fossils 
{BenecUh  Life),      \     have  not  yet  been  detected. 

In  either  case,  all  that  is  meant  by  the  arrangement  in  the  mean 
time  is,  that  during  certain  epochs  there  was  a  certain  typical 
resemblance  among  the  beings  then  peopling  the  globe ;  that 
down  to  the  chalk,  fossil  species  closely  resemble  those  now  exist- 
ing (cainos,  recent,  and  zol,  life) ;  from  the  chalk  to  the  Permian 
the  departure  from  recent  types  was  greater  (mesoSf  middle) ;  and 
that  from  the  Permian  downwards  the  species  were  altogether 
distinct  from  the  recent,  and  different  in  a  majority  of  instances 
from  those  of  the  middle  period  (palaios,  ancient).  The  term 
Neozoic  {neo8,  new)  merely  expresses  the  distinction  in  broader 
terms  ;  while  Hypozoic  {hypo,  under)  implies  only  the  subjacent 
position  of  the  metamorphic  rocks — ^leaving  it  to  future  research 
to  determine  whether  they  are  absolutely  void  of  fossils  or  not. 
Whatever  view  may  be  adopted,  the  student  should  remember — 
and  he  cannot  be  too  early  cautioned  ever  to  bear  in  mind — that 
throughout  the  whole  of  creation  there  is  only  one  system  ;  and 
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that  in  time  paet^  as  in  time  present, 
every  aspect  of  nature  pvea  evidence 
of  only  ONB  all-pervading,  all-direct- 
ing Mind.  The  matter  of  the  nni- 
verse  ntay  undergo  change  of  place, 
appearance,  and  arrangement ;  still 
it  is  the  same  matter,  subject  to  the 
same  laws  that  have  operated  through 
all  time.  The  plants  and  animaJaon 
this  globe  may  assnme  different  spe- 
cific aspects  at  different  epochs  and 
under  different  conditions ;  still  they 
are  constructed  on  the  aame  plan  and 
principle,  and  the  laws  which  influ- 
ence their  being  now  are  identical 
with  those  that  have  governed  vital- 
ity since  the  dawn  of  creatioit  With- 
out this  uniformity  of  law,  the  study 
of  nature  would  be  impossible.  There 
is  only  otfB  ore  at  btbteh  in  crea- 
tion, and  the  periods  and  systems  of 
the  geologistmust  be  regarded  as  mere 
provisional  expedients  towards  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  continuous  evolu- 
tion of  that  creative  system. 


Igneoos  or  UnstntiQed  Oroaps. 

105.  Besides  these  claasificationa  ot 
the  stratified  rocks  according  to  their 
mineral  characters,  their  fossil  con* 
tents,  and  their  order  of  superposi- 
tion, there  has  also  been  attempted 
an  arrangement  of  the  unsttatified  or 
igneous  massea.  These,  we  have 
already  seen,  appear  among  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  withont  order  or  ar- 
rangement— heaving  them  oat  of 
their  original  horizontal  positions, 
breaking  through  them  in  mountain- 
masses,  or  overspreading  them  after 
the  manner  of  liquid  lava.  Owing  to 
this  iraegalatity  of  origiii,  they  are 
often  better  known  by  their  mineral 
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composition  than  by  their  order  of  occurrence.  Still  it  is  ens- 
tomary  to  speak  of  them  as  Granitic,  Trappean,  and  Vol- 
canic ;  meaning,  by  the  term  Granitic,  the  igneous  rocks  which, 
like  granite,  are  usually  found  associated  with  the  older  strata ; 
by  the  term  Trappean,  the  igneous  rocks  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  ;  and  by  the  term 
Volcanic,  those  that  have  made  their  appearance  during  the  pre- 
sent epoch.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  volcanic  rocks  from  the  more  ancient  traps  ;  and 
it  is  also  well  known  that  granitic  effusions  occur  among  second- 
ary strata ;  still,  taking  the  three  classes  on  the  large  scale,  and 
looking  at  the  stratified  systems  with  which  they  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, it  will  be  found  of  essential  service  to  retain  the  subjoined 
classification : — 

Volcanic       fl^^  basaltic  lava,  trachyte,  obsidian,  pninice, 
'      (     8CorifiB,&c.,  associated  with  recent  accumulations. 

/'Basalt,    greenstone,   felstone,  amygdaloid,    trap- 
Traffean,    <     tuff,  &c.,  associated  for  the  most  part  with  ter- 
(     tiaiy  and  secondary  strata. 

r  Granite,    syenite,    porphyry,    &c.,  associated   in 
GRAEnnc,     \     greatest    force   with    transition   and    primary 
\     strata. 

With  these  distinctions  we  close,  in  the  mean  time,  our  remarks 
on  the  divisions  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks— deferring 
minuter  details  till  we  come  to  discuss  the  respective  systems. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  the  student  at  this  stage  is  to  remember 
the  broader  lines  of  distinction  ;  to  recollect  that  the  preceding 
classification  refers  more  especially  to  the  strata  of  the  British 
Islands  ;  and  to  hold  it  in  some  measure  provisional  till  geologists 
have  been  enabled  to  examine  and  co-ordinate  more  closely  the 
rock-systems  of  other  regions.  Those  who  have  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  classification  since  the  commencement  of  the 
current  century  will  not  be  astonished  to  find  changes  in  the 
existing  arrangement,  and  especially  as  regards  the  strata  (Devo- 
nian) between  the  Old  Red  and  Carboniferous,  the  beds  (Rhsetic) 
between  the  Trias  and  lias,  and  those  (Nummulitic)  between  the 
Chalk  and  the  ordinary  European  Tertiaries.  The  separation  of 
these  strata  into  independent  systems  would  only  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  which  has  hitherto  governed  the  classification  of 
modem  geology. 
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NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY  AND   EXPLANATORY. 

106.  The  purpose  of  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  to  exhibit 
the  classification  adopted  by  geologists  in  describing  the  various 
rock-formations  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  more 
especially  as  developed  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  basis  upon  which  such  a  classification  is  founded  is 
either  mineral  composition,  fossil  contents,  or  order  of  superposi- 
tion. By  these  aids  the  order  of  sequence  among  the  stratified 
rocks  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  ;  hence  the  subdivi- 
sion of  formations  into  systems,  groups,  and  series.  In  making 
such  an  arrangement,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  any  portion  of  the 
crust  exhibits  these  systems  one  above  another  like  the  coats  of 
an  onion,  but  simply  that  one  series  always  succeeds  another  in 
determinate  order,  and  that  though  several  series  may  be  wanting 
in  certain  districts,  such  series  as  are  present  are  never  found  out 
of  their  order  of  succession.  Beginning  at  the  surface,  we  have, 
in  descending  order — 

1.  Post-tertiary,  Quaternary,  or  recent  accumnlations. 

2.  Tertiary  strata. 

S.  Cretaceous  or  chalk  system. 

4.  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  system. 

5.  Triassic,  or  upper  new  red  sandstone. 

6.  Permian,  or  lower  new  red  sandstone. 

7.  Carboniferous  system. 

8.  Old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian  system. 

9.  Silurian  system. 

10.  Cambrian  system. 

11.  Laurentian  system. 

12.  Metamorphic  system. 

The  first  nine  of  these  systems  are  spoken  of  as  the  FossUiferous 
Hocks,  because  they  contain,  less  or  more,  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  rocks  of  the  last,  which  contain  no  traces  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  are  termed  the  Non-fosdliferoits.  Re- 
ferring to  the  fossil  contents  of  the  different  strata,  the  term 
Neozoic  (new  life)  is  applied  to  the  recent,  tertiary,  and  upper 
secondary  epochs  ;  the  term  Palceozoic  (ancient  life)  to  the  lower 
secondary  and  transition  epochs ;  Azoic  (or  destitute  of  life),  to 
the  primary  or  non-fossiliferous  epoch ;  or,  avoiding  all  opinion 
as  to  the  absence  of  fossils  from  these  rocks,  the  term  Hypozoic 
(beneath  life)  simply  points  out  their  position  as  lying  under 
those  systems  which  are  decidedly  fossiliferous.      As  with  the 
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stratified,  so  with  the  unstratified  rocks :  some  acknowledged 
plan  of  classification  is  necessary,  and  that  which  arranges  them 
into  Volcanic,  Trappean,  and  Granitic,  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
telligible, as  well  as  the  most  generally  adopted.  By  employing 
the  classification  above  indicated,  every  geologist,  in  treating  of 
the  rocks  of  a  district,  speaks  a  language  intelligible  to  other 
geologists,  and  all  the  more  intelligible  that  it  is  a  classification 
founded  on  facts  in  nature,  and  not  on  mere  arbitrary  or  techni- 
cal distinctions. 

107.  The  steps  by  which  the  preceding  arrangements  have  been 
arrived- at  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  context,  that  the  student 
may  comprehend  more  fully  the  application  of  many  of  the  terms 
employed.  Knowing  the  progress  of  his  science,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  comprehend  the  import  of  such  phraseology  as  "  rocks  of 
the  transition  period,"  "  aspects  of  primary  districts,"  "  fossils  of 
the  younger  secondaries,"  "  fauna  of  the  tertiary  epoch,"  and  many 
others  that  are  in  daily  use  among  working  geologists.  The 
whole  scheme  of  arrangement  is  one  embodying  ideas  of  progress 
and  gradation ;  hence  we  speak  of  "  lower  and  upper  palaeozoics ;" 
"  older  and  younger  secondaries ; "  forms  that  die  out  at  the 
"  close  "  of  one  epoch  or  appear  at  the  "  dawn  "  of  another ;  and  of 
species  that  are  characteristic  of  some  definite  "  stage  "  or  "  hori- 
zon "  in  some  particular  system.  To  impart  a  thorough  conception 
of  the  plan  of  classification  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  it,  has 
been  the  main  object  of  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and  the  student 
who  has  mastered  this  may  be  contented  to  leave  the  names  of 
minuter  subdivisions  to  a  future  stage  of  his  progress.  For  the 
sake  of  easy  reference,  however,  and  in  some  measure  to  serve 
as  an  index  to  the  descriptions  of  the  several  systems,  we  sub- 
join a  tabular  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  these  as  at  present 
accepted  by  our  leading  geologists — ^referring  the  student  for  some 
curious  historical  details  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Sir  Charles 
LyelFs  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  and  for  minuter  subdivisions  to 
the  Table  of  Contemporary  or  Equivalent  Deposits,  appended  to 
Chap.  XIX  of  the  present  volume : — 
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Tabulab  Abbangement  of  Bocks  and  Eock-Systems. 
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Systems, 

Post-Tebtiabt 
(Quaternabt). 

Tebhaby. 

Cbetaceotjs. 

Oolitic 
(jubassic). 

Tbiassic. 

Pebhiak. 

CABBONIi'EBOnS. 


Old  Red  Sjlnd- 

STONE 

(Devonian). 


SiLXTBIAN. 

Cambrian. 
Laubentian. 

Metahobfhic. 


Cainozoic. 


Mesozoic. 


Orcups.  Periods, 

fin  progress. 
(Recent. 

/Pleistocene. 
J  Pliocene. 
I  Miocene. 
V  Eocene. 

(Chalk. 
(Greensand. 

/'Wealden. 
<  Oolite. 
vLias. 

{Saliferons  marls. 
Mnschelkalk. 
Upper  new  red  sandstone. 

( Magnesian  limestone. 
t  Lower  new  red  sandstone. 

/  Coal-measnres. 
J  Millstone-grit. 
I  Mountain  limestone. 
\  Lower  coal-measures. 

^Yellow  sandstones. 

Fossiliferons  limestones  and 
slaty  shales. 

Red    conglomerates,    sand- 
stones, and  comstones. 

Grey  sandstones,  flags,  and 
conglomerates. 

(  Upper  shales  and  limestones. 
(  Lower  grits  and  flags. 

(  Upper  slates  and  flags. 
(  Lower  slates  and  grits. 

( Upper  or  Labrador  series, 
t  Lower  or  Laurentian. 

^  MlCS-SdUBt.  fHYPOZOIC. 

I  Gneiss  and  granitoid  schists.  / 


PALiEOZOIC. 


/ 


THE  IGNEOUS  BOCKS: 

COUFBISING — 1,   THE  OaAHITIO  ;    2,   THE  TRAPPBAN ;  AND, 

3,   THE  YOLOANIO;   WITH  THBIR  BELATIONS  TO  TBB 

STRATIFIED   FOBMATIONB. 

108.  Ab  Tepeatedlj  stated  in  the  pieceiliiig  diapteni,  the  ^eoua 
roclu  ha,ye  no  determinate  position,  in  the  crast  of  the  earth ; 
hence  their  minor  value  as  exponents  of  geoli^cal  condilionB. 
Unlike  the  stratified  mckB,  they  have  no  order  of  auperpoidtiou  ; 
and,  unlegg  in  Bome  rare  and  accidental  instances,  they  contain  no 
organic  remains.  On  the  other  hand  they  derange,  break  through, 
and  flow  over  the  stratifted  formationB^aud  this,  apparently, 
at  no  regular  intervals  of  time,  or  in  no  determinate  manner. 
Thoi^h  thoB  throwing  no  light  on  the  vegetable  and  animal 
phases  of  the  globe,  nor  supplying  any  idea  of  aucceEsional  order 
in  point  of  time,  they  are  still  of  importance  in  demonstrating 
the  nnity  of  geological  agency ;  and  their  relative  positions  as 
well  as  Btrncture  and  composition  often  enable  ns  to  exphun 
phenomena  which  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved.  The  study 
of  the  stratified  formations  and  their  embedded  foBsilB  is  no  doubt 
the  most  expressiTe  as  it  is  the  most  attractive  department  of  the 
sdeuce ;  but  he  who  neglects  the  igneous  rocks  and  their  con- 
comitant appearances,  must  ever  remain  ignoiant  of  many  of  the 
higher  dedactions  of  geology. 
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109.  Respecting  the  orgin  of  the*  igneous,  or  pyrogenxyiis  rocks 
as  they  are  frequently  termed  (literally  "  fire-formed,"  from  the 
Greek  pyr^  tire,  and  ginomai,  I  am  formed),  geologists  have  yet 
no  satisfactory  theory  to  oflfer — one  class  ascribing  all  igneous 
phenomena  to  some  great  central  source  of  heat  within  the  globe, 
and  another  attempting  to  account  for  their  production  by  chemi- 
cal unions  among  the  primary  constituents  of  the  rocky  crust. 
The  former  contend  that  the  occurrence  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
escapes  of  heated  vapours,  and  thermal  springs,  are  by  far  too 
numerous  and  general  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  of 
chemical  union  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  the  latter, 
pointing  to  the  violent  evolutions  of  heat  that  accompany  the 
decomposition  of  such  bases  as  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
argue  for  this  view  as  more  philosophical  and  more  in  accordance 
with  natural  law.  The  one  theory  is  known  as  the  mecJuinical, 
the  other  as  the  chemical,  and  each  has  had  its  own  able  and 
earnest  supporters ;  but  we  shall  defer  further  notice  of  their 
arguments  till  the  student  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  to  which  their  reasonings  refer.  Meanwhile, 
admitting  the  igneous  origin  of  the  rocks  and  their  violent  dis- 
charge from  deep-seated  sources,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  their 
characters  and  relations  as  classified  under  the  heads  GBANmc, 
Trappean,  and  Volcanic. 


I.— GRANITIC  ROCKS. 

110.  Granite  (Lat  granum,  a  grain)  is  so  named  from  its  gran- 
ular composition  and  aspect.  The  typical  granite  is  a  compound 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  arranged  in  grains  or  crystalline  par- 
ticles ;  and  all  rocks  partaking  of  the  character  and  appearance  of 
granite  are  termed  granitic.  The  epithets  granitoid  and  gran- 
itifomif  also  in  use  by  geologists,  are  applied  to  rocks  having 
some  resemblance  to  granite,  though  not  decidedly  of  granitic 
nature,  nor  even,  it  may  be,  of  true  igneous  origin.  The  granitic 
rocks,  properly  so  called,  are  all  highly  crystalline  ;  none  of  their 
crystals  are  rounded  or  water-worn  ;  they  present  no  traces  of  de- 
position or  stratification ;  they  occur  in  the  crust  as  mountain- 
maases  and  veins,  bursting  through  and  displacing  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks ;  and  they  indurate  and  otherwise  alter  (as  all  heated 
masses  do)  the  strata  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  From 
these  circumstances  they  are  held  to  be  of  igneous  orgin ;  and, 
as  far  as  geologists  have  been  able  to  discover,  they  are  the  most 
deeply  seated  of  all  rocks — forming,  as  it  were,  the  floor  or  foun- 
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d&tion  for  all  the  superincumbent  formations,  Aa  the  earlieat  of 
igneous  rocfca,  they  are  generally  found  associated  with  primary 
and  transition  strata,  tilting  them  up  on  their  edges,  bursting 
throtlgh  them  in  dykea  and  veins,  and  variously  altering  their 
positions  and  mineral  character.  Though  occnrring  most  ahnn- 
dantly  among  primitive  strata,  granitic  outbnrsta  may  be  found 
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among  cocks  of  all  ages,  hut  certainly  not  as  a  marked  and  general 
feature  of  the  period.  In  the  island  of  Arran,  for  example,  gran- 
itic dykes  are  found  traversing  rocks  of  the  carboniferous,  if  not 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  period,  and  in  the  Alps  granitic  out- 
bursts and  upheavals  are  associated  with  strata  of  cretaceous  age ; 
but  these  are  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule — the  great  epoch  of 
granitic  intensity  being  that  which,  terminated  with  the  deposition 
of  the  Silurian  strata. 

111.  Whether  occurring  in  veins  or  mountain-masses,  the  struc- 
ture of  granite  is  irregular  and  amorphous.  In  its  texture  it 
varies  from  a  close-grained  compact  rock  to  a  coarse  and  loose 
aggregation  of  primary  crystals.  In  the  composition  of  granitic 
rocks  there  is  also  considerable  variety,  and  the  student  will  best 
learn  to  discriminate  the  different  species  by  the  examination  of 
Bctoal  specimens.  Ordinary  granite  is  composed  of  crystals  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,- — is  of  a  greyish  colour  when  the  crystals 
of  felspar  are  dusky-white,  and  reddish  when  they  are  coloured 
by  the  presence  of  iron.  When  the  dark  glassy  mineral  called 
hornblende  takes  the  place  of  the  mica,  the  rook  is  known  by  the 
name  of  tyetdU  (from  Syene  in  Upper  Kgypt) ;  and  when  both 
mica  and  hornblende  are  present,  the  compound  is  known  as  a 
syenific  granite.  Occasionally  talc  supplants  the  mica,  and  then 
the  admixture  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc  is  known  by  the  name 
of  protogine  (literally,  first-fonned),— a  term  by  no  means  happily 
chosen,  as  many  of  ihese  talcose  granites  (like  those  of  the  Alp) 
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occur  in  connection  with  rocks  of  secondary  formation.'  The 
term  hypersthenic  granite  is  applied  to  an  admixture  of  quartz 
and  hypersthene,  with  scattered  flakes  of  mica;  and  graphic 
granite  is  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz — ^the  quartz 
being  disposed  through  the  felspar  matrix  in  lines  which,  in  cross 
sections,  appear  like  Arabic  writing — Whence  the  name.  Another 
fine-grained  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz,  with  minute  scales 
of  mica,  is  known  by  the  name  of  pegmatite  (Gr.  pegma,  com- 
pacted) ;  and  porphyritic  granite  is  the  term  employed  when,  in 
addition  to  the  crystals  composing  the  general  mass  of  the  rock, 
there  are  indiscriminately  mingled  through  it  larger  and  indepen- 
dent crystals  of  felspar,  as  in  the  Dartmoor  granites  of  Devonshire. 

112.  Besides  the  preceding  there  are  other  granitic  compounds, 
in  all  of  which  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  hypersthene 
are  the  principal  ingredients,  and  talc,  chlorite,  schorl,  actynolite, 
and  garnet,  the  accidental  or  modifying  minerals.  It  is  enough, 
however,  for  ordinary  purposes  to  be  able  to  discriminate  those 
already  mentioned ;  and  to  remember  that  granites  are  often 
spoken  of  as  binary^  ternary,  and  gnatemary,  according  to  the 
number  of  simple  minerals  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
Thus,  graphic  granite,  as  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  is  a 
binary ;  ordinary  granite,  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  a  ter- 
nary ;  and  syenitic  granite,  of  felspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  and 
mica,  is  a  quaternary  compound.  There  are,  however,  many 
blendings  of  these,  one  into  the  other ;  and  in  the  same  hill,  or 
even  in  the  same  quarry,  we  may  find  some  half-dozen  varieties 
of  granite,  if  distinctions  are  to  be  founded  upon  the  greater  or 
less  abundance  of  any  one  constituent  mineral 

113.  As  an  igneous  rock,  granite  occurs  either  in  eruptive 
mountain-masses,  in  dykes,  or  in  veins.  In  general,  granitic 
dykes  present  a  very  diiferent  aspect  from  the  granite  they  tra- 
verse— Whence  we  may  have  a  small-grained  compact  rock  travers- 
ing one  of  large  granular  texture  ;  or  one  in  which  several  acci- 
dental minerals  are  developed  that  do  not  occur  in  the  main  mass. 
Thus,  we  have  dykes  and  veins  of  glassy  quartz,  with  a  few  scales 
of  mica ;  of  hornblende  with  a  little  quartz  (hornblende  rock) ;  of 
hypersthene  with  a  little  felspar  (hypersthene  rock) ;  of  glassy 
felspar  with  a  little  quartz ;  or  of  felspar  with  large  macles  of 
mica.  It  is  from  these  veins  that  we  derive  the  "  crystallised 
granites  "  of  the  mineralogist,  the  felspar  of  commerce,  the  schorl, 
tourmaline,  rock-crystal,  garnet,  and  other  gems  prized  by  the 
lapidary  and  jeweller. 

114.  However  complicated  the  mineral  admixtures  of  granitic 
rocks,  and  however  varied  their  aspects,  there  are  several  features 
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wMcli  they  preserve  in  common,  and  wldch  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  later  igneous  rocks.  For  instance,  they  are  more 
crystalline,  or  rather  granular-crystalline,  than  any  other  variety 
of  igneous  rock ;  they  are  never  vesicular,  cellular,  or  porous,  like 
traps  and  volcanic  lavas ;  they  exhibit  less  structure  than  trap- 
pean  rocks,  being  generally  massive  or  cuboidal,  and  void  of  that 
columnar  structure  so  common  in  basalts  and  greenstones  ;  they 
are  never  amygdaloidal  like  traps,  conglomerated  or  brecciated 
like  trap-tuffs,  or  scoriaceous  like  volcanic  tufa.  They  seem  to 
have  been  formed  at  greater  depths  or  under  greater  pressure 
than  either  traps  or  lavas ;  hence  they  are  spoken  of  as  plutonic 
in  contradistinction  to  volcanic^  which  may  be  originated  under 
the  open  air.  For  similar  reasons  they  are  classed  by  some 
American  geologists  as  pyro-crystalline,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  traps  and  lavas,  which  are  regarded  as  pyro-plastic — a  dis- 
tinction which  the  student  will  find,  as  he  advances,  to  be  more 
apparent  than  reaL 

[Admitting  the  general  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the 
student  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  granitic,  like  all  other  deep- 
seated  rocks,  may  have  undergone  less  or  more  metamorphism  since  the 
time  of  their  formation.  Heat,  pressure,  chemical  action,  and  other  in- 
ternal forces  are  continually  producing  this  change,  and  from  this  cause 
may  have  arisen  the  more  crystalline  and  uniform  texture  of  granites  as 
compared  with  traps  and  lavas.  At  all  events,  it  is  safer  to  fall  back  on 
this  hypothesis,  than  appeal  to  '*  aqueous  conditions  of  formation,"  which 
are  sometimes  advanced  to  account  for  certain  phenomena  in  the  texture 
and  crystalline  arrangement  of  granitic  compounds,  but  which  are  other- 
wise wholly  at  variance  with  the  disruptive  character  of  these  rocks  as 
evidenced  in  their  relations  to  the  overlying  gneiss  and  mica-schists.] 


Physical  Aspects. 

115.  Granitic  rocks  are  widely  distributed,  and  form  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  most  extensive  mountain-rauges  ru  the  world. 
The  Grampians  in  Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall  in  England,  the  Wicklow  Mountains  in  Ire- 
land, the  Dofrafelds  in  Scandinavia,  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  the 
Pyrenees  in  Spain,  the  Oural  and  Himalayan  ranges  in  Asia,  the 
Abyssinian  and  other  chains  in  Northern  Africa,  the  hills  of 
Damara  and  Namqua  Land  in  Southern  Africa,  the  central  range 
of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Andes  in  South  America, 
are  all  less  or  more  composed  of  granitic  rocks,  or  of  primary 
strata  thrown  up  and  altered  in  mineral  character  by  these  grani- 
tic intrusions.    They  form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  our  older 
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mountaixi-cliams  and  table-lands ;  and  while  in  many  instances 
they  have  been  the  immediate  instruments  of  elevation,  in  others 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  islands  and  continents  whose  waste 
went  to  constitute  the  strata  that  now  envelop  their  bases. 

116.  The  physical  aspect  of  purely  granitic  tracts  is,  on  the 
whole,  dreary  and  monotonous.  Huge  rounded  hills  with  little 
irregularity  of  outline,  flat  or  slightly  undidating  moorland  ex- 
panses, and  bald  woodless  crags,  are  the  common  features  of  the 
districts  where  granite  alone  prevails.  Partly  from  the  barren 
nature  of  their  scanty  soil  (decomposed  quartz  and  felspar),  and 
partly  from  their  high  and  elevated  condition  as  mountain-chains 
and  table-lands,  these  granitic  areas  are  generally  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable, presenting  few  facilities  for  agricultural  improvement 
or  amenity.  Draining  and  shelter  have  done  much  to  reclaim ; 
but  the  granitic  moorland  seems  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
human  labour  and  ingenuity. 


Industrial  Products. 

117.  The  industrial  purposes  to  which  granitic  rocks  are  applied 
are  alike  numerous  and  important.  As  a  durable  buildiug-stone 
for  heavy  structures,  like  docks,  bridges,  lighthouses,  and  fort- 
resses, the  harder  and  tougher  varieties  of  granite  are  invaluable  ; 
and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  street  purposes,  large  quantities  are 
yearly  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire,  Ai^U,  Kirkcudbright,  Wicklow, 
and  other  districts.  In  some  towns,  as  Aberdeen,  granite  forms 
the  ordinary  building-stone  ;  and  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
public  structures  of  that  city  will  see  how  well  it  is  fitted  for  the 
highest  requirements  of  architecture.  As  an  ornamental  stone  for 
sepulchral  monuments,  halls,  chimney-slabs,  pillars,  pedestals,  and 
the  like,  some  varieties  of  granite  are  rapidly  coming  into  use — 
the  beauty  and  sparkle  of  their  variegated  texture,  and  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  can  be  cut  and  polished,  rendering  their  adop- 
tion peculiarly  desirable.  As  yet  Aberdeen  is  the  headquarters  of 
this  species  of  manufacture — the  whitish-grey  of  Rubislaw,  the 
bluish-grey  of  Caimgall,  and  the  reddish  flesh-coloured  of  Peter- 
head, being  the  most  esteemed  sorts ;  but  those  of  Dalbeattie,  Cree- 
town,  MuU,  and  Wicklow  are  also  increasing  in  demand.  Some 
felspathic  granites,  like  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  are  easily 
decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  in  this  state  pro- 
duce a  fine  impalpable  clay  (silicate  of  alumina — silica  60,  alumina 
40),  known  as  Kaolin^  or  China  clay,  and  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  pottery  and  porpelain,  statuettes,  buttons. 
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and  the  like.  About  10,000  tons  of  the  finest,  and  nearly  30,000 
of  the  commoner  kinds,  are  said  to  be  annually  collected  and  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Felspar,  as  a  vein-stone,  is  likewise  worked  for  pottery  purposes, 
some  varieties  producing  the  finest  and  most  durable  enamels ; 
and  hence  also  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
teeth,  and  similar  compounds.  Apatite,  or  crystallised  phosphate 
of  lime,  is  another  mineral  product  found  in  veins  traversing  the 
earlier  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  (largely,  as  in  Norway, 
Spain,  and  Canada),  and  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  manures.  Among  the  minor  products  of 
granitic  rocks  and  veins  may  be  enumerated  mica  (when  in  large 
plates,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  ;  hence  the  term  "  Muscovy  glass," 
from  its  being  used  in  Eussia) ;  talc  ;  meerschaum  (a  carbonate  of 
magnesia),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  for  tobacco- 
pipes  ;  asbestos  and  potstone,  to  be  afterwards  noticed ;  rock-crystal, 
the  amber-coloured  varieties  of  which  are  known  as  "  cairngorms" 
(from  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Aberdeenshire) ;  tourmaline; 
heryl;  garnet,  and  other  precious  minerals. 


II.— TRAPPEAN  ROCKS. 

118.  The  term  trap  (from  the  Swedish  trappa,  a  stair)  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  those  igneous  rocks  which  give  to  many  hills  of 
the  secondary  period  a  terraced  or  step-like  appearance.  Many 
of  these  rocks  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  water,  here  spread 
out  as  volcanic  dust  and  ashes,  there  as  flows  of  lava,  and  anon 
interstratified  with  true  sedimentary  matter.  It  is  to  these  suc- 
cessional  flows  of  igneous  matter,  and  the  subsequent  unequal 
degradation  of  the  interstratified  aqueous  rocks  and  softer  trap- 
tuffs,  that  the  trap-hills  owe  their  stair-like  appearance.  As  the 
granite  rocks  were  generally  associated  with  the  older  strata,  so 
the  trappean  rocks  are  usually  connected  with  the  secondary — 
throwing  them  up  on  the  sides  of  hills,  breaking  through  them  in 
dykes  and  veins,  and  spreading  over  them  in  sheet-like  masses. 
The  student)  however,  is  again  reminded  that  this  distinction  is 
merely  provisional,  and  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  comprehension. 
Granitic  outbursts  appear  in  connection  with  oolitic  and  cretace- 
ous strata ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
traps  of  ancient  and  the  trachytes  of  more  modem  volcanoes. 
Still,  as  a  whole — and  herein  lies  the  value  of  our  classification — 
the  granites  are  more  ancient  than  the  traps,  and  the  traps  than 
the  volcanic  trachytes  and  lavas. 


1S2  THE  lONEOUB  ROCKS. 

119.  In  their  atructnre  and  composition,  the  trap-rocka  are  ex- 
tremely varied — some  being  compact  and  cry ataUuie,  tike  basalt 
and  greenstone  ;  others  soft  and  earthy,  like  certain  trap-tuffs  and 
claystone-porphyries.  Indeed  there  is  no  class  of  rocks  more 
puzzling  either  to  the  mineralogist  or  to  the  geologist,  their  vane- 
tiea  being  ao  numerous,  and  their  relations  to  the  strata  being 
often  so  intricate  and  deceptive.  The  more  crystalline  varieties 
are  known  aa  baaolta,  greenatonea,  clinkstones,  compact  fclspara 
or  felstonea,  and  felspar-porphyries  ;  the  earthier  varietiea,  as 
claystones,  clayatone- porphyries,  amygdaloids,  trap-tuffs,  and 
wack&s.  Mineralogically  speaking,  they  are  chiefly  composed  of 
febpar,  hornblende,  and  augite,  with  admixturea  of  hyperathene, 
olivine,  green-earth,  quartz,  clay,  and  iron,  the  bomblendic  varie- 
ties being  frequently  distinguished  as  dioriteg,  and  the  augitic  as 
doleritet.  In  their  structure  and  texture  they  give  greater  evi- 
dence of  their  pyrogenous  origin — being  frequently  cellulaj  or 


vesicular  like  lava,  scoriaceona  like  volcanic  ashes,  and  brecciated 
like  the  tufaceoua  accumulations  round  the  craters  of  modem 
Tolcanoea.  In  their  columnar  and  spheroidal  arrangement  they 
exhibit  more  structure  than  the  granites,  and  point  distinctly  to 
their  origin  as  the  atony  products  of  cooling  and  consolidation 
from  igneous  fusion.  Their  action  upon  the  stratified  rocks  is 
also  more  decided  and  perceptible :  here  we  see  them  burating 
through  and  producing  faults  and  fissures  ;  there  tilting  np  the 
strata  at  acnte  angles,  or  bending  and  flexuring  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  generally  at  the  points  of  contact  induiatii^  with 
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greater  or  less  intensity,  so  as  to  convert  sandstones  into  quartz- 
ites,  limestones  into  crystalline  marbles,  coal  into  anthracite,  and 
clays  and  shales  into  chert  and  porcelain-jaspers.  Indeed,  in 
their  entire  relations  they  are  so  exactly  analogous  to  modem 
volcanic  rocks,  that  geologists  feel  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
them  a  similar  pyrogenous  origin.  As  was  forcibly  remarked  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  now  fully  seventy  years  ago, — "The  analogy 
between  the  two  classes  seems  to  hold  through  all  their  varieties ; 
and  I  am  confident  there  is  not  a  lava  of  Mount  Etna  to  which  a 
counterpart  may  not  be  produced  from  the  whinstones  of  Scot- 
land." 

120.  The  trappean  rocks  being  thus  of  decidedly  igneous  origin, 
many  of  them  must  have  been  ejected  after  the  manner  of  molten 
lava;  some  scattered  abroad  as  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes ;  while  others  are  as  evidently  the  broken  and  half-fused 
fragments  of  the  associated  strata.  Heterogeneous  in  their  origin 
as  modem  volcanic  products,  they  are  rendered  more  varied  by 
the  circumstance  of  some  having  been  formed  at  great  depths, 
some  under  the  pressure  of  water,  and  others  having  been  re-fused 
and  re-ejected  during  subsequent  eruptions.  Much  of  their  per- 
plexing variety  of  texture  seems  also  to  have  arisen  from  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  cooled  ;  and  we 
know  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr  Gregory 
Watt,  that  the  same  mass  which  will  become  a  glassy  obsidian 
when  suddenly  cooled,  will  pass  into  a  stony  basalt  under  a  slower 
process,  and  into  a  soft  sub-crystalline  rock  if  the  cooling  be  pro- 
longed through  a  still  more  gradual  series  of  stages.  Thus,  run- 
ning by  imperceptible  degrees  into  each  other,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  assign  to  some  of  the  trap-rocks  an  exact  specific  place, 
and  the  geologist  must  content  himself  by  taking  as  his  guide  the 
most  obvious  distinction  that  presents  itself.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  trap-rocks  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
attgitic,  or  those  in  which  the  mineral  augite  predominates  ;  the 
felspathic,  where  felspar  is  the  chief  ingredient ;  porpht/ries,  where 
various  minerals  intermingle ;  amygdaloids,  where  the  cellular 
cavities  of  the  mass  have  been  filled  by  infiltrations  of  other 
mineral  matter  ;  and  tufas,  where  the  texture  is  soft,  porous,  or 
earthy.  Adopting  this  view,  we  have  the  following  enimieration, 
which  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
geology  :— 

121.  The  basalts  are  the  most  compact,  hardest,  and  heaviest  of 
the  trap-rocks  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  close-grained  texture, 
and  often  appear  in  arrangements  more  or  less  columnar,  like 
that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa,  and  Sam- 
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son's  Ribs  near  Edinburgh.    They  are  essentially  augitic,  usually 
enclose  small  spherical  crystals  of  olivine  (so  called  from  its  olive- 
green  colour),  and  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  iron.     The 
greenstones  {whinstones  of  Scotland)  are  less  compact,  more  granu- 
lar, exhibit  distinctly  their  component  crystals  of  hornblende, 
augite,  hypersthene,  &c.,  often  contain  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  are 
usually  massive  or  tabular  in  their  structure.     It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  them  as  hypersthenic  greenstones,  felspathic  greenstones, 
&c.,  according  to  the  predominating  mineral ;  and  many  of  them 
are  porphyritic  in  their  texture — hence  we  have  greenstone-por- 
phyries or  porphyritic  greenstones.    Trap  compounds,  or  green- 
stones essentially  composed  of  augite  and  felspar,  are  sometimes 
(adopting  Continental  nomenclature)  designated  dolerites  ;  while 
those  chiefly  composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar  are  termed 
diorites.    The  clinkstones  or  phonolites  (Gr.  phonos,  sound,  and 
lithos,  stone),  differ  little  from  the  basalts  in  composition,  but  are 
less  compact,  and  break  up  into  slaty-like  fragments,  and  emit  a 
ringing  metallic  soimd  when  struck  by  the  hammer, — Whence  their 
name.     These  three  species  of  trap  often  graduate  so  impercep- 
tibly one  into  the  other,  that  geologists  are  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  compound  terms,  like  basaltic  clinkstone,  for  example, 
to  designate  such  a  rock  as  that  on  which  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
is  founded.    The  felspathic  division  of  the  trap-rocks  also  presents 
many  varieties,  and  contains  most  of  the  porphyries  properly  so 
called.    Thus,  compact  felspar,  felstone,  or  felsite,  is  a  compact 
paste  or  basis  of  felspar,  with  occasional  disseminated  crystals  ; 
and  felspar-porphyry  has  also  a  basis  of  compact  or  crystalline 
felspar,  with  large  independent  crystals  disseminated  through  it. 
Closely  allied  to  the  felspars  are  the  homstones  and  pitchstones — 
homstone  and  hornMone  -  porphyry  being  compact  flinty  com- 
pounds, hence  known  as  petro-silex  or  rock-flint ;  and  pitchstone 
and  pitchstone-porphyry  being  siliceo-aluminous  compounds  hav- 
ing a  compact  texture  and  pitchy  vitreous  lustre.    Neither  the 
homstones  nor  pitchstones  occur  in  massive  abundance,  being 
generally  found  in  traversing  dykes  and  veins,  like  those  of  Arran 
and  Ayrshire.    The  porphyry  of  the  mineralogist  consists  of  a 
reddish  felspar  basis  with  disseminated  crystals  sometimes  of  the 
same  hue,  and  at  others  of  a  whitish  or  flesh  colour  ;  but  its  vari- 
ations are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  better  to  consider  the  term  "  por- 
phyritic" as  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  composition  in  many 
rocks,  than  a  rock  per  se.    Clapttone  (now  better  known  as  fel- 
stone) IB  a  calcined-looking  zook,  composed  essentially  of  earthy 
felspar ;  and  it  Itecomea  eia§ftiotie^porpk§frp  when  crystals  of 
glaasy  £rfqj«^fj|Liggggggi<l  :ij^-tti .  mm^    The  ampffdahids  are 
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rather  earthy  in  texture,  have  been  originally  vesicular,  and  are 
so  named  from  the  almond-shaped  concretions  (Gr.  amygdalon, 
an  almond)  of  calc-spar,  agate,  chalcedony,  &c.,  which  now  fill  the 
vesicular  cavities  ;  and  the  trap-tuffs  and  wacJc^s  occur  in  every 
gradation  of  texture,  from  soft  scoriaceous  masses  to  compact 
aggregations  of  rocky  fragments  cemented  together  by  igneous 
matter.  The  trachytes,  or  greystones  as  they  are  sometimes  termed, 
are  greenish-grey  varieties,  indistinctly  crystalline  or  earthy,  and 
so  named  from  the  rough,  harsh  feel  (Gr.  trachys,  rough)  they 
have  imder  the  finger ;  but  they  belong  to  the  volcanic  rather 
than  to  the  trappean  group,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  transition 
from  the  one  epoch  to  the  other.  Indeed,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  stratified  systems  and  their 
associated  igneous  rocks,  there  appears  to  be  something  like  a 
chronological  development  among  the  species  of  trap-rocks — a 
subject  which  will  require  long  years  of  patient  research  before  it 
can  be  invested  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  a  generalisation. 
In  the  mean  time  it  would  appear  that  felstones,  felstone-porphy- 
ries,  and  felspathic  amygdaloids  belong  more  exclusively  to  the 
old  red  sandstone  period ;  greenstones,  trap-tuffs,  wack^s,  and 
trap-conglomerates  to  the  carboniferous  ;  and  dark  glassy  basalts 
and  pitchstones  to  the  upper  secondary  formations.  Whether 
these  differences  have  arisen  from  differences  in  the  composition 
of  the  products  originally  ejected,  from  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  ejected,  or  partly  from  the  metamorphisms  to 
which  thev  have  subsequently  been  subjected,  remains  an  unde- 
termined problem. 


Physical  Aspects. 

122.  The  geographical  area  occupied  by  the  trap-rocks  is  very 
extensive,  there  being  few  secondary  districts  iu  which  they  do 
not  rise  up,  either  in  undulating  conical  heights,  or  in  terrace- 
like hill-ranges.  Indeed,  all  the  older  secondary  regions — that 
isy  those  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
systems— owe  their  surface  configuration  chiefly  to  manifestations 
of  trap.  Much  of  this  trap  is  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the 
sedimentary  rocks  among  which  it  occurs,  and  is  of  course  inter- 
atiatified  with  these  deposits ;  but  a  great  portion  also  is  of 
posterior  date,  and  in  tiiis  case  occurs  as  disrupting  and  over- 
lying TOftMAa.  To  enumerate  the  districts  in  which  trappean  com- 
pn*iiu^i  Oocuri  "would  be  to  map  out  the  countries  occupied  by 
tbe  tAoU  tiaiisitioni  secondary,  and  tertiary  systems.     In  our 
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own  country,  the  Sidlaw,  Ocliil,  Pentland,  and  Lammermuir 
ranges  in  Scotland ;  the  Cheviot,  Cumberland,  Welsh,  and  Derby- 
shire hilla  in  England ;  and  most  of  the  hills  in  Ireland,  are  of 
true  trappean  composition — that  is,  of  variable  masses  of  one  or 
other  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

123.  The  scenery  produced  by  assemblages  of  trap-hills  is  often 
extremely  picturesque  and  beautiful — ^their  undulating  outlines, 
step-like  ascents,  abrupt  crags  and  clif^  and  detached  conical 
eminences,  presenting  a  much  greater  variety  of  scenic  aspect  than 
is  produced  by  those  either  of  granitic  or  of  volcanic  origin.  They 
are  "  hills  "  rather  than  mountain-ranges,  and  consequently  pro- 
duce, within  narrower  limits,  all  that  diversity  of  surface  which 
is  ever  so  pleasing  to  the  human  eye,  while  their  moderate  height 
prevents  that  cold  sterility  which  renders  the  heights  of  primitive 
mountains  often  so  dreary  and  monotonous.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  soil  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  many  traps  (containing 
lime,  soda,  and  potash)  is  so  genial  and  productive,  and  is  so  well 
drained  by  their  natural  joints  and  fissures,  that  the  term  "  trap- 
district"  is  usually  regarded  as  synonymous  with  amenity  and 
fertility. 

Industrial  Products. 

124.  The  industrial  purposes  to  which  trap-rocks  are  applied 
are  numerous  enough,  but  not  of  prime  importance.  Some  basalts 
and  greenstones  make  very  durable  building  materials,  but  the 
difficulty  of  dressing  them  into  proper  shape,  combined  with  their 
dingy  and  unattractive  colours,  prevents  their  extensive  use  in 
architecture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  felspar-porphyries, 
clinkstones,  and  amygdaloids,  which  are  rarely  employed  where 
sandstones  or  limestones  can  be  obtained.  Their  hardness,  how- 
ever, renders  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  road  and  street  material ; 
hence  their  extensive  use  in  causewaying  and  macadamising — 
several  of  the  greenstones  successfully  competing  with  the  granites 
in  this  respect  Before  the  improved  manufacture  of  fire-bricks, 
some  open-textured  varieties,  known  as  "  leck-stones,"  were  largely 
used  for  the  linings  and  soles  of  ovens  ;  and  some  of  the  closer- 
grained  greenstones  and  basalts  have  been  employed  by  the  Hin- 
doos, Persians,  and  Egyptians  for  sculptural  purposes.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  melt  and  mould  some  of  the  more  fusible 
basalts  and  greenstones  into  architectural  ornaments,  but  hitherto 
with  indifferent  success.  From  the  ffeodes  (that  is,' sparry  cavities) 
of  the  amygdaloids  mid  trap-tnfis  are  obtained  most  of  ike  agates, 
jaspenv  chaleectanieii^  and  canieliaiiBi  made  use  of  by  the  lapidary 
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and  jeweller.  Indeed  the  so-called  "  Scotch  pebbles  "  are  mainly 
derived  horn,  the  amygdaloids  of  the  Eilpatrick,  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and 
CrieflF  hills— being  sometimes  quarried  from  the  rock,  but  generaUy 
found  among  the  weathered  debris,  or  from  the  gravel  of  the  ad- 
jacent rivers  and  sea-shores.  Few  metalliferous  veins  are  found 
traversing  rocks  of  trappean  origin,  though  they  are  evidently 
connected  as  a  producing  cause  with  many  of  the  ore-veins  of  the 
mountain  and  magnesian  limestones.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
metallic  product  occurring  in  trap-rocks  is  the  native  copper  of 
Canada  and  North  America,  which  occurs  in  plates  and  strings 
and  blocks  often  of  large  dimensions.  A  similar  native  copper,  in 
irregular  plates  and  strings,  occurs  in  the  traps  of  Dumbartonshire ; 
but  it  is  too  sparingly  disseminated  to  be  mined  with  profit. 


UL— VOLCAinO  BOOKS. 

125.  All  the  igneous  rocks  already  described  are,  in  one  sense, 
volcanic — that  is,  have  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  existing  volcanoes.  For  the  sake  of 
classihcation,  however,  it  is  better  to  limit  the  term  to  such  rocks 
as  are  now  in  process  of  formation,  or  have  been  formed  since  the 
close  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  may  be  difficult,  in  some  instances, 
to  distinguish  a  mass  of  trachytic  lava  from  one  of  trachytic  trap- 
tuff  ;  but  when  the  mass  is  viewed  in  connection  with  its  associ- 
ated rocks,  its  origin  becomes  readily  apparent,  and  there  is  gene- 
rally as  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  recent  volcanic 
products  and  trappean  compounds,  as  there  is  in  distinguishing 
between  trap  and  granite.  Volcanic  rocks  are  therefore  essen- 
tially products  of  the  modem  period,  and  are  found,  like  the  older 
igneous  rocks,  either  elevating,  bursting  through,  or  overlying  the 
stratified  formations. 

126.  A  volcano  ( Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire)  has  been  described 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  "  a  more  or  less  perfectly  conical  hill  or 
mountain,  formed  by  the  successive  accimiulations  of  ejected 
matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or  high  heat,  and  having  one 
or  more  channels  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
by  which  the  ejections  are  effected."  This  definition  is  a  some- 
what restricted  one  ;  for,  geologically  speaking,  all  matters  dis- 
charged from  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  heat  are  re- 
garded as  volcanic  or  of  volcanic  origin.  These  substances  make 
their  appearance  either  as  solid  matter,  as  mud,  water,  vapour,  or 
as  gases;  and,  when  cooled  down  and  consojLidated,  produce  a 
variety  of  rock-products,  which  we  shall  now  describe : — Lava 
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is  the  name  commonly  given  to  all  melted  rook-matter  ejected 
from  active  craters  and  which  when  cooled  down  forms  varieties 


of  tufa,  trachyte,  ti'achytic  greenstone,  and  basalt,  according  to  the 
vajying  piopoitions  of  felspar,  hornblende,  angtte,  and  according 
to  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  tiie  mass  is  cooled.  The 
more  rapid  the  process  of  cooling,  tlie  more  compact  the  rock  j 
and  thus  we  have  among  volcanic  products,  juat  as  among  trap- 
pean,  every  variety  of  texture,  from  that  of  a  glassy  basalt  to  S 
granular  trachyte  or  greyilone,  and  from  that  to  a  soft  earlliy 
tufa.  Ohtidian,  or  volcanic  glasa,  is  a  vitreous  lava  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  and  in  many  instances  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  product  of  the  glass-furnace.  Indeed,  bo  thoroughly 
glassy  is  its  nature,  that  its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  &om  the 
Greek  word  optianos,  in  allusion  to  its  use  among  the  ancients  as 
a  material  for  mirrors.  Pumice  (Lat,  »puma,  froth  or  scnm)  is  a 
light  porous  rock,  evidently  produced  by  the  disengagement  of 
gases  in  the  mass  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
solidified  froth  or  scum  of  molten  rock-matter.  It  is  often  so  light 
OS  to  float  on  water,  is  of  various  shades — the  finer  varieties  having 
a  pearly  or  silky  lostres  and  £brous  texture.  The  pumices  are 
closely  allied  to  tlie  ohndions  in  composition,  and  appear  to  1>e 
nndoed  ponni  and  fibrous  by  the  extrication 
Ta  dw  mne  group  also  b^ong  the  peaH- 
ly  Inib^  ftnd  which  hold  an  inter- 
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mediate  place  between  the  pumices  and  obsidians — being  more 
compact  than  the  former  and  less  vitreous  than  the  latter.  Several 
pearlstones  are  almost  undistinguishable  from  the  pitchstones  of 
the  trap  group  ;  but  it  is  better  to  limit  the  terms  as  we  have  in- 
dicated— retaining  the  one  for  the  moderu,  and  the  other  for  the 
more  ancient  compounds,  which  are  usually  duller  and  more 
resinous  than  vitreous  in  lustre,  and  embody  a  large  percentage  of 
alumina.  Scorice,  cinders,  ashes,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  same 
mineral  composition  as  the  solidified  lava,  and  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  explosive  force  of  steam  or  other  gases.  These 
scoriaceous  compounds  are  sometimes  light  and  cindery,  like 
those  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  lava-streams ;  at  other 
times  they  are  heavy  and  vitreous,  being  ejected  in  a  stony  state, 
and  when  the  fragments  are  of  some  size,  are  known  as  volcanic 
bombs.  What  is  termed  volcanic  sand  appears  to  be  finely-com- 
minuted scoriaB  (the  product  of  repeated  explosions),  and  is  found 
in  scattered  accumulations  in  almost  all  volcanic  districts.  Volcanic 
dust,  ejected  from  active  craters,  and  often  carried  to  great  dis- 
tances by  wind,  is  a  compound  of  argillaceous,  calcai'eous,  mag- 
nesian,  and  silicious  earths,  usually  tinged  with  iron,  and  capable 
of  foiming  a  pasty  mass  with  water.  It  is  this  pasty  matrix  that 
binds  together  scoriaB,  sand,  lapilli  (small  stones),  and  the  like, 
constituting  what  are  then  known  as  volcanic  tufas,  breccias, 
puozzolanas  (from  Puozzoli,  near  Naples),  and  the  tarras  or  trass 
of  Khenish  Germany.  Volcanic  mud, — the  "moya"  of  the  Spanish 
Americans, — which  bubbles  out  from  many  fissures  and  openings 
(known  as  mud-volcanoes),  is  a  product  of  considerable  magnitude 
in  some  regions,  like  the  Andes  ;  has  a  foetid  sulphurous  odour  ; 
and  in  cooling  and  solidifying  is  often  found  to  contain  crystals 
of  sulphur  and  gypsum.  Jets  of  hot  water  (like  the  geysers  or 
"roarers"  of  Iceland),  and  those  of  steam  (like  the  suffioni  of 
Italy),  are  important  volcanic  demonstrations,  and  usually  contain 
in  their  waters  solutions  of  rock-substances,  as  silica,  lime,  borax, 
&c  ;  while  the  gaseous  discharges  (moffeti)  are  usually  carbonic 
acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid.  Most  of 
the  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  from  volcanic  districts  ;  and 
the  solfataras,  or  sulphurous- vapour-springs,  are  amongst  the  most 
peculiar  and  persistent  of  their  phenomena.  One  of  the  most 
curious  and  abuindant  of  rock-products  in  some  volcanic  regions 
is  that  known  by  the  name  of  pala^onite  or  palagonite-tuff,  a  soft, 
greyish,  and  mud-like  mass— the  variety  from  Iceland  being  de- 
scribed as  a  compound  of  silica,  alimiina,  sesqui-oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  and  water,  and  so  soluble  that  it 
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cannot  resist  the  action  of  the  weakest  acids,  and  is  even  partially 
dissolved  by  water. 

[M.  St  Claire  Deville  has  recently  shown  that  there  exists  a  constant  and 
certain  relation  between  the  degree  of  intensity  of  a  volcano  in  action  and 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  elements  vomited  at  its  mouth : — Thus,  in  an 
eruption  of  maximum  intensity,  the  predominant  volatile  product  is  chloride 
of  sodium,  accompanied  by  salts  of  soda  and  potash ;  an  eruption  of  the 
second  order  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  iron ;  one  of  the 
third  degree,  sulphuric  acid  and  salts  of  ammonia ;  and  of  the  fourth  or  most 
feeble  phase,  steam  only,  with  carbonic  acid  and  the  combustible  gases.] 

127.  All  the  products  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are 
found  less  or  more  in  every  volcanic  region ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  discharged,  their  varying  admixtures,  and  the 
different  appearances  they  assume,  according  to  the  rapidity  or 
slowness  with  which  they  are  cooled,  afford  highly  instructive 
lessons  to  the  geologist.  Here  the  explosive  force  of  highly- 
heated  vapours  and  molten  matter  breaks  through  and  deranges 
the  strata  of  the  crust ;  there  lava  penetrates  every  fissure,  or, 
issuing  from  some  vent,  flows  down  the  mountain-side,  filling  up 
valleys,  damming  up  river-channels,  and  spreading  over  fertile 
plains :  here  scoriae  and  ashes  are  showered  forth,  borne  abroad 
by  winds,  and  scattered  over  land  and  sea ;  there  heated  vapours 
are  perpetually  exhaling  from  rents  and  fissures,  and  incrusting 
their  sides  with  mineral  and  metallic  compounds.  Discharge 
after  discharge  from  volcanic  vents  gives  rise  in  time  to  moun- 


Ideal  section  of  Volcano,  showing  showers  and  overflows    of  accumulation  fironx 

central  (e)  and  lateral  (I  I)  craters. 

tains  ;  or,  if  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  in  turn  over- 
laid by  true  sediment,  and  thus  produces  alternations  of  aqueous 
and  igneous  rocks.  The  molten  matter  also  cools  unequally — 
here  forming  a  porous  pumice,  there  a  rough  open  tufa ;  here 
a  granular  trachyte,  and  there  a  compact  mass,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  basalt  or  greenstone.  And  just  as  igneous  forces 
are  acting  at  the  present  day  under  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the 
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production  of  volcanic  rocks,  so  must  they  have  acted  in  former 
ages  in  the  production  of  trappean  and  granitic  compounds  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  many  of  the  latter  have  been  formed  at  great 
depths  and  under  great  pressure,  and  have  subsequently  imder- 
gone  internal  changes  to  which  volcanic  or  subaerial  igneous  rocks 
have  not  beei|  subjected. 

[7%e  mode  and  results  of  volcanic  action,  are  very  instructively  described 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Coan  in  his  account  of  an  eruption  from  Mauna  Loa,  one  of 
the  active  cones  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  eruption  took  place  during 
October  1856,  and  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  cannot  fail  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  student  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  variety 
of  the  rocky  compounds  that  may  arise  from  a  single  lengthened  eruption  : 
"A  fracture,  or  fractures,  occurred  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  extended  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  terminal  point,  say  Ave  miles, 
down  the  north-east  slope  of  the  mountain.  From  this  serrated  and  yawn- 
ing fissure,  from  two  to  thirty  yards  wide,  the  molten  flood  rushed  out  and 
spread  laterally  for  four  or  five  miles,  filling  the  ravines,  flowing  over  the 
plains,  and  covering  all  those  high  regions  from  10  to  100  or  200  feet  deep. 
Along  this  extended  fissure,  elongated  cones  were  formed  at  the  points  of 
greatest  activity.  These  cones  appear  as  if  split  through  their  larger 
diameter,  the  inner  sides  being  perpendicular  or  overhanging,  jagged,  and 
hung  with  stalactites,  draped  with  filamentous  vitrifications,  and  incrusted 
with  sulphur,  sulphate  of  Jime,  and  other  salts.  The  outsides  of  these 
cones  are  inclined  planes,  on  an  angle  from  40"  to  60*,  and  composed  of 
pumice,  cinder,  volcanic  sand,  tufa,  &c.  You  will  not,  however,  imder- 
stand  that  these  semi-cones  were  once  entire,  and  that  they  have  been  reiiU, 
They  are  simply  masses  or  ridges  of  cinder  and  dross  deposited  on  each 
side  of  the  fractures  where  the  action  is  greatest,  and  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  fusion  has  been  ejected.  These  ridges  or  scorified  heaps  and 
their  substrata,  together  with  the  immense  fields  of  refrigerated  and  un- 
even lavas  for  miles  around,  were  all  produced  by  ejections  or  overflomngs 
from  the  fissures  mentioned.    It  is  all  a  new  deposit. 

"  While  these  immense  floodings  were  going  on  laterally  around  the  vol- 
canic vents,  incandescent  streams  were,  of  course,  winding  their  way  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  These  fiery  streams,  when  united,  formed  a  river 
some  three  miles  wide  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  plains  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  it  spread  into  a  lake  or  sea  from  five  to  eight  miles 
broad.  Again  it  narrowed  to  two  or  three  miles  and  went  into  the  woods, 
winding  its  way  through  the  thicket,  contracting  and  expanding  and  eating 
the  jungle  tiU  it  came  within  five  miles  of  Hilo — making  in  all  a  lava  cur- 
rent (including  vrindings)  nearly  seventy  miles  long  1  Now,  after  you  leave 
the  r^on  of  open  fissures,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  all  below 
appears  to  he  afiow  on  ike  surfcux.  We  can  see  no  chasms  or  fractures  ex- 
cept those  always  found  in  the  surface-fiows.  There  is  no  visible  evidence 
that  the  old  substrata  has  been  fractured,  except  on  the  higher  regions  of 
the  mountain.  The  whole  is  a  mere  surface-fiow,  the  fused  lava  finding  its 
way  under  cover  down  the  mountain-side,  and  without  showing  itself  at  a 
single  point  save  at  the  forward  margin.  The  process  is  thus : — Lavas 
flowing  on  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  unless  moving  with 
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great  velocity,  as  down  steep  hills,  soon  refrigerate  on  the  surface,  as  water 
freezes  first  on  the  top.    This  hardened  surface  thickens,  until  it  extends 
downwards  1,  10,  50, 100,  or  200  feet  as  the  case  may  be.    Under  this 
superstratum  the  lava  remains  liquid,  the  hardened  cover  protecting  the 
fused  stratum  from  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
facilitating  its  longitudinal  or  lateral   progress.     Consequently,  at    the 
termini,  and  sometimes  along  the  margin  of  the  hardened  ^fcream,  you  see 
the  fusion  gushing  out  in  red  lines  and  points,  and  in  irregular  masses ; 
and,  where  the  ground  is  not  steep,  pushing  sluggishly  on,  like  the  creep- 
ing of  a  slug,  or  by  paroxysmal  throes.    When  lavas  refrigerate  through 
the  whole  stratum,  and  thus  rest  upon  an  ancient  or  previous  formation, 
they  form  dams  or  obstructions  which  divert  the  stream  of  lava  from  above, 
unless  this  obstruction  is  lifted,  broken  up,  tilted,  or  overflowed  by  fresh 
supplies  of  lava.    Down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  such  obstructions 
occur  more  rarely ;  consequently,  after  a  few  days  of  widespreading  over 
these  high  regions,  and  when  the  superficial  hardening  process  is  completed, 
the  lava  ceases  to  reach  the  surface,  either  at  the  fountain  or  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  but  is  confined  to  channels,  mostly  covered  with 
fresh  solidified  lavas,  where  it  finds  a  free  and  rapid  passage  to  the  plains 
below.     Here  the  movement  is  slow,  the  obstructions  more  numerous,  and 
the  force  to  overcome  them  less  potent.    This  accounts  for  the  spreading 
laterally,  the  upliftings,  the  tiltings,  the  vertical  gushings,  the  submergings, 
the  fractures,  pits,  dams,  ridges,  little  cones,  and  the  ten  thousand  irregu- 
larities which  diversify  the  ever-changing  surface  of  lava-streams,  while  the 
fusion  is  struggling  to  work  its  passage,  or  to  keep  open  its  ever-choking 
channels  below— i.«.,  between  its  own  crust  and  the  former  surface  of  the 
earth.    I  have  seen  a  dome,  some  300  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  raised 
100  feet  high,  and  split  from  the  summit  in  numerous  radii,  through  which 
the  red  and  viscid  fusion  was  seen ;  and  I  have  mounted  to  the  top  of  such 
a  dome,  in  this  state,  thrust  my  pole  into  the  liquid  fire,  and  measured  the 
thickness  of  its  shell,  which  was  from  two  to  five  feet.    Now  this  dome, 
which  may  be  represented  by  an  egg  standing  on  its  larger  end,  was  full  of 
liquid  lava,  visible  and  tangible,  through  the  cracked  shell  of  which  you 
could  thrust  a  pole  to  great  depth  into  the  fusion.    This  dome,  with  thou- 
sands of  similar  ones  of  various  sizes,  was  formed  simply  by  hydrostatic 
pressure.     This  force,  and  that  of  vapours  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
vast  quantities  of  trees  and  other  vegetable  matter  submerged  by  the  mine- 
ral river,  produce  the  marvellous  and  mighty  effects  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  lava-streams." 

Again,  the  quieter,  but  not  less  important,  effects  of  mud-volcanoes  and 
solfataras  are  well  described  in  the  following  extract  from  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  'Ti'avels  in  Iceland:* — "At  the  foot  of  the  Sulphur  Mountain, 
about  three  miles  from  Krisuvik,  was  a  small  bank,  composed  chiefly  of 
white  clay  and  some  sulphur,  from  all  parts  of  which  steam  issued.  As- 
cending it,  we  got  upon  a  ridge  immediately  above  a  deep  hollow,  from 
which  a  profusion  of  vapour  arose,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  of  boiling 
and  splashing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  escaping  from  narrow  crevices 
in  the  rock.  This  hollow,  together  with  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain 
opposite  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and  clay,  chiefly 
of  a  white  yellowish  colour,  and  forming  a  crust  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness.    Walking  over  this  soft  and  steaming 
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surface  we  foimd  to  be  very  hazardous.  The  chance  of  the  crust  of  sulphur 
breaking  or  the  clay  sinking  with  us  was  great,  and  we  were  several  times 
in  danger  of  being  much  scalded.  From  whatever  spot  the  sulphur  is  re- 
moved,  steam  instantly  escapes ;  and  in  many  places  the  sulphur  was  so  hot 
that  we  could  scarcely  handle  it.  From  the  smell,  I  perceived  that  the 
steam  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
When  the  thermometer  was  simk  a  few  inches  into  the  clay,  it  rose  gene- 
rally to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
hollow  we  found  a  caldron  of  boiling  mud,  about  15  feet  in  diameter, 
similar  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  we  had  seen  the  evening 
before;  but  this  boiled  with  much  more  vehemence.  We  went  within  a 
few  yards  of  it,  the  wind  happening  to  be  remarkably  favourable  for  view- 
ing every  part  of  this  singular  scene.  The  mud  was  in  constant  agitation, 
and  often  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Near  this  spot  was 
an  irregular  space  filled  with  water  boiling  briskly ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  steam  rushed  with  great  force  from  among  the  loose  fragments  of 
rocks."] 


Physical  Aspects. 

128.  Although  volcanic  rocks  are  unknown  in  the  British 
Islands,  they  occur  extensively  in  many  regions  of  the  globe ; 
geographers  enumerating  upwards  of  300  active  or  partially 
active  craters  of  eruption.  In  Europe  there  are  three  well-known 
centres  of  igneous  action — ^viz.,  that  of  Italy,  to  which  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  belong ;  that  of  Iceland  or  Hecla ;  and  that  of  the 
Azores.  In  Asia  there  are  ample  evidences  of  igneous  activity 
along  the  borders  of  the  Levant,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Red  Sea  ; 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  northward  through  the  Philippine,  Japan,  and 
Aleutian  islands.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean  several  cones  of  active 
eruption  were  discovered  by  our  voyagers  in  1841 ;  and  in  the 
Pacific,  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  and  other 
groups,  are  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  volcanic  action.  In 
the  Atlantic,  the  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verd,  Ascension,  and  other 
islands  skirting  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are  well-known  seats 
of  igneous  action ;  while  in  the  West  Indies,  and  along  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  from  the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
(Land  of  Fire)  northward  through  the  Andes  and  Mexican 
mountains,  are  numerous  volcanic  vents  in  a  state  of  greater  or 
less  activity.  In  these  centres  of  igneous  action  many  of  the 
volcanoes  seem  to  be  extinct;  some  are  merely  smouldering  or 
dormant;  while  others  are  incessantly  activBy  either  ejecting 
rocky  matter  from  their  craters,  or  rending  the  surrounding 
country  by  earthquake  convulsions.  On  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  existing  volcanoes,  however,  we  need  not  here  enter,  as 
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these  will  receive  more  detailed  description  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Post-tertiary  or  Kecent  Accimmlations. 

[The  following  arrangements,  taken  in  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing Sketch-Map;  may  convey  to  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition, 
the  liries  and  centres,  of  existing  igneous  activity.  1.  AUmg  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific: — Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Andes  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  northwards;  in  Central  America;  Mexico;  Oregon;  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  Eamtschatkan  peninsula ;  the  Kuriles ;  Japan  group ;  Philip- 
pines ;  East  India  Islands ;  New  Guinea ;  East  coast  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  2.  Over  the  PndJU : — In  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Friendly 
Islands ;  Fejees ;  Santa  Cruz  group ;  New  Hebrides ;  and  the  Ladrones. 
3.  Over  the  seas  thai  lie  between,  the  northern  and  sotUhem  corUinents,  and 
acyacent  regions  : — ^West  India  Islands  ;  the  Mediterranean  and  its  borders ; 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Caspian  and  eastward ;  and  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago  as  lying  between  Asia  and  Australia.  4.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  : 
— ^Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius ;  Comoro  group ;  and  Madagascar.  5.  In  the 
Atlantic: — St  Helena;  the  Cape  Verdes;  Canaries;  Madeira;  Azores; 
and  Iceland. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  interiors  of  the  great  continental  masses 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  are  still  and  quiescent ;  that,  on  the  whole, 
i^eous  activity  manifests  itself  at  present  most  abundantly  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  that  it  seems  to  be  on  the  decline  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  it  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  along 
the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific] 


Industrial  Products. 

129.  In  an  industrial  point  of  view,  volcanic  products  are  of 
considerable  importance.  As  already  mentioned,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  sulphur  of  commerce  is  derived  from  volcanic  districts — Sicily 
alone  yielding  upwards  of  80,000  tons  a-year.  Several  of  the 
lavas  make  a  light  and  durable  building-stone ;  and  others  are 
cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes  like  marble.  Pumice 
has  been  long  used  as  a/  polishing  or  rubbing  stone,  and  for  that 
purpose  many  hundreds  of  tons  are  annually  collected  at  a  rate 
varying  from  £6  to  j£lO  a-ton  according  to  quality.  Obsidian 
was  used  by  the  ancients  for  looking-glasses  ;  and  the  natives  of 
various  regions  have  used  it,  as  our  forefathers  used  flints,  for 
knives,  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  and  other  cutting  instruments. 
Puoezolana  (which  by  some  is  regarded  as  an  altered  felspathic 
tufa)  has  been  long  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Roman  or 
hydraulic  cement,  a  use  to  which  the  analogous  trass  of  the  Rhine 
has  also  been  applied.  Besides  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac  and  borax 
may  be  regarded  as  volcanic  products — the  former  being  found  in 
most  igneous  districts,  and  the  latter  being  produced  by  hot 
springs,  like  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  which  yield  more  than  1000 
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tons  annually  of  crystallised  boracic  acid.  Like  the  trap-rocksy 
many  of  the  older  lavas  yield  agates,  chalcedony,  leucite,  spinelk, 
olivine,  and  other  precious  minerals ;  while  some  of  them  are 
metalliferoibs,  and  contain,  though  seldom  in  available  quantities, 
iron,  titanium,  manganese,  copper,  mercury,  and  gold. 


NOTE,    RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

130.  The  products  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  consti- 
tute one  of  the  great  divisions  into  which  the  rock-masses  of  the 
globe  have  been  arranged.  Though  containing  no  fossil  record 
(except  in  a  few  rare  instances  to  be  afterwards  noticed)  of  the 
kind  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  successively  peopled  the 
earth — and  in  this  respect  of  less  value  in  enabling  us  to  decipher 
its  history — they  are  still  important  monuments  of  past  change  ; 
monuments  in  which  we  can  trace  the  features  of  the  world's 
former  surface — its  alternations  of  hill  and  valley,  of  sea  and  land, 
and  of  many  of  those  external  conditions  which  give  character 
and  colouring  to  organic  life.  In  this  respect  they  are  of  prime 
importance  ;  and  it  is  only  by  studying  their  relations  to,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  affected,  the  stratified  rocks,  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  solve  many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in 
geology.  Their  arrangement  into  Granitic,  Trappean,  and 
Volcanic,  though  partaking  more  of  a  mineralogical  than  of  a 
geological  distinction,  is  not  without  its  value,  so  long  as  the 
student  remembers  that  granite,  though  the  deepest-seated  igne- 
ous rock,  may  also  be  associated  with  strata  of  all  ages,  and  that 
trap-rock,  though  most  abundantly  developed  during  the  secon- 
dary period,  may  also  be  found  in  connection  with  strata  of  the 
earliest  epochs.*  Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  and  remembering 
also  how  similar  many  of  these  rocks  are  in  mineral  composition 
— silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash  being  the 
chief  constituents  of  all  of  them  ;  and  further,  that  they  all  occur 
in  connection  with  the  stratified  formations — as  disrupting,  over- 
lying, interstratified,  or  intrusive  masses — the  student  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  chiefly  in  their  mineral  and  mechanical  bear- 
ings that  he  has  to  deal  with  them.  Thus,  the  granitic  masses  are 
never  scoriaceous  and  cellular  like  recent  volcanic  rocks,  nor  are 
they  ever  earthy  and  amygdaloidal,  like  many  of  the  trappean  com- 
pounds.   The  trap-rocks,  as  a  whole,  are  less  felspathic  than  the 
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granites  and  porphyries,  and  exhibit  a  greater  tendency  to  struc- 
tural arrangement  than  either  granitic  or  volcanic  products  ;  while 
the  volcanic  are  decidedly  more  cellular,  slag-like,  and  vitreous, 
than  either  the  granites  or  traps. 

131.  Touching  the  stnictural  development  of  the  trap-rocks 
(the  spherical,  columnar,  tabular,  and  other  arrangements),  it  may 
be  here  briefly  remarked  that  they  all  seem  to  be  the  results  of 
one  process — namely,  that  of  cooling  or  crystallisation  on  the 
large  scale.  The  sphere  or  radiated  globule  appears  to  be  the 
primary  form,  and  we  can  demonstrate  by  experiment  that  such 
incipient  globules  will  arrange  themselves  in  columns  more  or 
less  distinct,  in  tabular  masses,  or  in  distinct  spherical  concretions 
according  to  the  pressure  and  mode  of  cooling  to  which  the 
molten  mass  has  been  subjected.  Take,  for  example,  a  mass  of 
putty  pellets,  and  subject  them  to  varying  degrees  of  lateral  and 
vertical  pressure,  and  it  will  be  found  on  removing  the  pressure 
that  they  have  arranged  themselves  in  columnar  and  jointed 
order,  precisely  similar  to  the  Ave  and  six  sided  basaltic  columns 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  It  matters  not  whether  the  interfering 
force  be  pressure  from  without,  unequal  contraction  of  the  mass, 
or  expansion  from  within,  the  result  will  be  the  same  ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  these  have  been  applied,  so  will  there  arise 
columns,  tabular  masses,  or  spherical  concretions.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  the  columnar  structure  should  be 
always  perpendicular  or  nearly  so  ;  the  fact  being,  that  basaltic 
columns  are  found  lying  in  every  direction— vertical,  inclined, 
and  horizontal.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  columns  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface  ;  hence  the  horizontal  columns 
of  basaltic  dykes — these  ranging  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling 
walls  of  the  fissures  through  which  the  molten  mass  has  been 
ejected. 

132.  Arranging  the  igneous  or  pyrogenous  rocks  under  the 
gr^t  divisions  of  Granitic,  Trappean,  and  Volcanic,  we  have 
under  each  the  following  varieties,  with  which -the  geological 
student  should  early  endeavour  to  make  himself  familiar : — 

Granitic.  —Granite  proper,  graphic  granite ;  porphyritic  granite,  syenite, 
syenitic  granite,  hypersthenic  granite ;  protogine ;  pegmatite,  hornblende 
rock,  hypersthene  rock  ;  primitive  or  syenitic  greenstone  ;  and  the  various 
felspathic  compounds  known  as  granitic  porphyries.  The  accidental  min- 
erals or  crj'stals  occurring  most  abundantly  in  granitic  rocks  are— glassy 
felspar,  rock-crystal,  schorl,  tourmaline,  beryl,  garnet,  apatite,  chlorite, 
steatite,  and  asbestos. 

Traffban. — Basalt,  clinkstone,  basaltic  clinkstone  (dolerite),  greenstone 
(diorite),  greenstone-porphyry;  compact  felspar,  felstone,  orfelsite;  felspar- 
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porphyry ;  homstone^  pitchstone^  pitchstone  -  porphyry ;  claystone,  clay- 
stone-porphyry ;  amygdaloid,  trap -tuff,  wackS,  trap  -  breccia,  and  trap- 
agglomerate.  The  accidental  and  embedded  minerals  are — hornblende, 
augite,  olivine,  agate,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  a  numerous  class  having  a 
fibrous,  radiated  aspect,  known  as  zeolites,  mesotypes,  prehnites,  &c. 

Volcanic. — Lava,  basaltic  lava,  trachyte  or  greystone ;  obsidian,  pearl- 
stone,  pumice  ;  tufa ;  scoriae,  ashes,  volcanic  sand,  dust ;  puozzolana,  trass ; 
palagonite  and  silioious  sinter  from  hot  springs ;  sulphur,  boracic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Theories  of  Volcanic  Action. 

133.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  pyrogenous  rocks,  or  rather 
the  cause  of  igneous  action,  with  all  its  attendant  phenomena  of 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  subterranean  movements,  geo- 
logists are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  two  most  prevalent  hypo- 
theses are  what  have  been  termed  the  chemical  and  mechanical-^ 
the  former  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  phenomena  on  chemi- 
cal principles,  the  latter  ascribing  them  to  some  great  source  of 
heat  within  the  interior  of  our  planet.  By  the  latter  hypothesis 
it  is  assumed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  increasing  temperature  as 
we  descend  into  the  crust,  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  in  a 
state  of  high  incandescence  or  molten  fluidity ;  that  the  cooled 
or  rocky  exterior  is  of  inconsiderable  and  varying  thickness ; 
and  that  this  crust  is  extensively  cavernous,  rent  and  fissured 
—primarily  by  unequal  contraction  from  cooling,  and  subse- 
quently by  subterranean  agitations.  As  this  cooling  process  must 
be  still  going  on,  however  slowly,  the  least  contraction  of  the 
crust — even  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch — would  be  sufficient  to 
squirt  out  molten  rock-matter  from  a  hundred  pores  or  craters. 
Water  also  finds  its  way  through  the  fissures  of  the  crust,  and, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  mass  within,  generates  steam 
and  other  gases  ;  and  these,  exploding  and  struggling  to  expand, 
produce  earthquakes  and  agitations,  which  are  rendered  more 
perceptible  by  the  cavernous  and  fissured  condition  of  the  crust, 
and  the  yielding  material  upon  which  it  rests — the  thin  rocky 
film — ^undulating  and  rending  like  a  sheet  of  ice  on  the  surface  of 
agitated  water.  Occasionally  the  heated  vapours  make  their  way 
through  fissures  and  other  openings,  as  gaseous  exhalations,  or  as 
hot  springs  and  jets  of  steam  and  water,  carrying  with  them 
various  sublimations  and  solutions  of  the  rocks  through  which 
they  pass.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ei^ianfliye  forces  within 
become  so  powerful  as  to  faraak  thxondi  the  eazih'i  crusty  dia- 
chaiges  of  meltod  iQdDWrilnifaM^MHMfc^^  dnrti 
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steam,  and  other  vapours  follow ;  and  repetitions  of  such  dis- 
charges at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  gradually  form  volcanic 
cones  ;  and  lines  and  centres  of  such  activity  produce,  in  course 
of  ages,  mountain  groups  and  ranges.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  volcanic  discharges  must  always  take  place  at  the  point 
where  the  greatest  external  contraction  or  internal  pressure  is 
exerted  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  molten  mass  will  obey  the  law  of 
hydrostatic  pressure,  and  he  propelled  to  whatever  craters  or 
fissures  may  already  exist.  This  so-caUed  "  mechanical "  theory 
of  central  heat  is  further  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  igneous 
phenomena  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  by  the  fact  that 
most  volcanic  centres  are  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other 
— a^  commotion  in  one  district  being  usually  accompanied  by 
similar  disturbances  in  another.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
hypothesis,  that  if  all  the  igneous  rocks  proceed  from  a  common 
source,  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  uniformity  among  them  in 
composition  and  aspect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  really  a  great 
similarity  in  composition — all  being  varying  compounds  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash — and  there  is  nothing 
in  their  different  mineral  aspects  that  may  not  be  accounted  for 
by  pressure,  rapidity  or  slowness  of  cooling,  fusion  and  re-fusion, 
and  comminglement  with  the  melted  matter  of  the  stratified  rocks 
through  which  the  eruptions  take  place. 

134.  Turning  now  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  we  find  that 
while  it  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the  original  igneous  condition  of 
the  globe,  it  endeavours  to  account  for  volcanic  phenomena  by 
appeals  to  chemical  actions  and  reactions  now  taking  place  among 
the  materials  composing  the  rocky  crust.  The  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalies  and  earth,  as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  &c.,  the 
moment  they  come  in  contact  with  water,  are  decomposed  ^ith 
an  evolution  of  intense  heat ;  and  this  heat,  it  is  contended,  is 
sufficient  to  fuse  rocks,  convert  water  into  steam,  and  give  rise, 
by  mutual  decompositions,  to  escapes  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  other  gases.  This  hypothesis  proceeds,  of 
course,  upon  the  supposition  that  such  metallic  bases  exist  within 
the  globe,  where  water,  finding  its  way  to  them  through  chinks 
and  fissures,  unites  and  causes  the  phenomena  in  question  ;  and  it 
also  presumes  their  universality  and  abundance  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  igneous  action  in  all  time,  past  as  weU  as  present. 
This  theory  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
globe  from  a  state  of  fusion,  but  strives  to  elicit  the  continuous 
operation  of  natural  laws,  rather  than  appeal  to  original  condi- 
tiiaiis  of  which  we  know  so  little  by  direct  induction.  Of  the  two 
l^ypothaieB  it  is  certainly  the  more  philosophical,  as  admitting  in 
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nature  a  perpetvxd  power  of  renewal  of  the  same  phenomena  from 
lier  own  inherent  materials,  instead  of  appealing  to  an  exh-av^tihle 
source,  such  as  an  original  igneous  state  of  the  globe  necessarily 
implies ;  but  as  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  crust  at  great 
depths  is  too  limited ;  we  know  too  little  of  the  chemical  and 
magnetic  operations  which  may  be  going  forward  among  its 
rocks ;  and  we  are  too  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  transposi- 
tions which  may  take  place  among  its  metals  and  minerals,  to 
accept  the  chemical  theory  as  adequate  to  account  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  phenomena  in  question.  It  is  true  there  occurs 
nothing  among  the  products  of  volcanoes  at  variance  with  its 
assumptions ;  but  the  magnitude,  the  imiversality,  and  the  ap- 
parent greater  extent  of  igneous  action  in  earlier  geological  times, 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  more  stable  and  uniform  source — that 
source,  according  to  the  general  geological  belief,  being  the  ori- 
ginal interior  molten  mass  of  the  globe,  around  which  time  and 
external  conditions  have  gathered  a  cooled  and  solid  crust  of 
heterogeneous  rock-materiaL 

135.  Another  point  connected  with  the  history  of  volcanoes 
— and  one  which  has  recently  given  rise  to  much  discussion — 
is  that  which  involves  the  so-called  theories  of  "  craters  of  ele- 
vation "  and  "  craters  of  eruption.'*  Till  of  late  years  volcanic 
cones  and  craters,  whether  large  or  small,  were  generally  re- 
garded as  the  results  of  eruptions  from  within  —  the  ejected 
matters  gradually  accumulating  in  form  niore  or  less  conical 
round  the  crater  or  outlet  of  eruption.  TMs  view  has  been 
opposed  chiefly  by  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Elife  de  Beaumont,  and 
Dufr^noy,  who  denied  that  volcanic  mountains  have  been  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  erupted  matters,  and  attribute  them  solely 
to  a  sudden  "  bubble-shaped  expansion  or  swelling-up "  of  the 
earth's  crust — the  bubble  sometimes  bursting  at  top,  and  then 
bearing  its  broken  sides  tilted  up  around  a  hollow  (elevation 
crater).  On  the  other  hand,  Lyell,  Prevost,  Scrope,  and  many 
others,  contend  for  the  "eruptive-crater"  theory,  and  maintain 
that  the  characters  of  all  volcanic  mountains  and  rocks  are  simply 
and  naturally  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  eruptive  origin — the 
lavas  and  fragmentary  matters  accumulating  round  the  vent  in 
forms  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the  more  or  less  imperfect 
fluidity  of  the  former,  the  less  fluid  (trachytic  lava)  cooling  in 
domes  and  ledges  right  over  and  around  the  crater,  the  more  fluid 
(basaltic  lava)  passing  down  moderate  declivities,  and  spreading  to 
great  distances.  like  most  other  disputed  points  in  geology, 
there  is  much  of  both  theories  that  must  be  accepted  to  account 
fully  and  fairly  not  only  for  isolated  cones  (which  are  in  the  main 
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composed  of  erupted  matters),  but  also  for  mountain-chains  whose 
chief  features  and  lines  of  direction  are  evidently  produced  by 
upheaval  and  other  internal  movements  of  the  earth's  solid  crust. 
In  fact,  upheaval  and  eruption  are  ever  concomitant  causes,  or 
rather  they  are  varied  expressions  of  the  same  force;  and  to 
attempt  to  dissociate  them  because  one  cone  is  chiefly  composed 
of  "  erupted "  matter,  and  another  of  "  upheaved  "  strata,  is  cer- 
tainly  not  the  most  approved  mode  of  airiving  at  the  "true 
causes"  of  geological  phenomena. 

136.  The  limited  extent  of  an  elementary  work  prevents  fur- 
ther discussion  of  these  interesting  topics  ;  but  the  student  may 
rest  assured  that  there  are  few  departments  more  worthy  of  his 
attention,  and  none  at  present  less  pursued,  than  the  study  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their  production. 
Should  he  be  inclined  to  follow  the  subject  more  in  detail,  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  higher  help  than  the  *  Physical,  Chemical, 
and  Geological  Researches'  of  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bonn,  the 

*  Treatise  on  Volcanoes  *  by  Dr  Daubeny  of  Oxford,  Scrope's 

*  Geology  and  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central  France,*  and  Darwin's 

*  Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands.*  Touching  the 
special  subject  of  the  "eruption"  and  "elevation"  theories,  he 
may  consult  the  admirable  paper  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  the 

*  Eoyal  Society's  Transactions*  for  1859,  and  Scrope's  recent  work 
*0n  Volcanoes.*  For  a  description  of  the  mere  rock-products, 
Cotta's  *  Lithology,*  or  any  modem  treatise  on  mineralogy,  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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VIIL 

THE  METAMORPHIC  OR  HYPOZOIC  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING — 1,  THE   GNEISS;  2,  QUARTZ-ROOK;  3,  MICA-SCHIST; 

AND,    4,    CLAY-SLATE   GROUPS. 

137.  Without  adhering  to  the  common  belief  that  granite 
forms  the  floor  or  basis  on  which  all  the  stratified  systems  repose, 
it  may  at  least  be  confidently  asserted  that  granitic  compounds 
upheave  and  break  through  the  lowest  known  strata,  and  in  this 
sense  are  certainly  under-formed  or  deeper-seated  than  any  other 
rocks  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  Whether  this  arises 
from  an  original  igneous  condition  which  has  imparted  to  these 
rocks  a  uniformity  of  character,  or  whether  it  be  that  all  deep- 
seated  rocks,  by  heat  and  pressure,  have  been  made  to  assume  a 
similarity  of  aspect,  geology  is  yet  unable  to  determine,  and  must 
rest  satisfied  in  the  mean  time  with  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  proposed  the 
term  Hypogene^  or  under-formed  (Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  ginomai, 
I  am  formed),  to  embrace  all  the  lower  crystalline  rocks  ;  but  as 
granite,  in  its  eruptive  character,  is  altogether  a  different  rock 
from  gneiss,  mica-schist,  serpentine,  and  crystalline  limestone, 
which  are  never  eruptive,  the  term  appears  inapplicable,  and  if  to 
be  used  at  all,  must  be  restricted  to  granitic  compounds,  whether 
eruptive  or  of  doubtful  origin.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  gneiss 
and  mica-schist,  if  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure,  would,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  undistinguishable  from  some  varieties  of 
granite  ;  and  that  sandstones  and  shales,  if  subjected  to  the  same 
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•gencies,  would  Msmne  a  crystalline  aspect  This,  hoireTer,  ia 
merely  saving  that  mecbanitallT-sedimentaiy  rocks  have  been 
conrerled  by  heal  into  crratalline  compounds  ;  and  that  crystal- 
line compounds  have  been  changed  by  the  same  process  into  'pjio- 
genooB  masscA.  We  must  draw  a  line  of  di^uction  somewhere— 
and  whether  granite  may  have  once  been  ciystalline  schists  or 
ojntalline  achista  sedimentary  strata,  we  have  now  the  &cts  pre- 
smted  to  oni  obeervation,  that  eruptive  granitic  rocks  are  cleaiiy 
separable  as  a  gronp  from  the  crystalline  schists  that  repose  upon 
them,  in  ^ratiform  arrangements  less  or  more  perceptible.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  the  granitic  rocks  already  described  constitute  the 
true  hypogene  group,  that  they  immediately  underlie  and  are  in- 
timately Bsociated  with  the  lowest  stratified  schists,  we  obtain  a 
starting-point  in  the  crust,  &om  which  to  conunence  an  intelligible 
description  of  the  syatema  that  follow. 

138.  The  crystalline  schists — gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c — are  fre- 
quently grouped  as  the  Soa-fotsili/erout  ggtUni,  from  their  con- 
taining no  lemains  of  plants  or  animals,  so  far  as  the  geologists 
have  been  enabled  to  discover.  For  the  same  reason  they  have 
been  termed  Aioie,  or  destitnte  of  life  (Or.  a,  withont,  and  md, 
life},  in  contradistinction  to  the  opper  systems,  which  are  all  lesa 
or  ntoie  fosmliferoos.  As  this  distincldon,  however,  is  founded 
•dely  on  n^ative  evidence,  and  as  fossils  may  yet  be  discovered 
ia  some  portion  of  these  rocks,  which  in  many  tracts  are  evidently 
meianiarphoaed  silurian  and  Cambrian  strata,  it  is  thought  better 
to  an|d47  the  term  Hypotoie  (Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  zoi,  life), 
which  merely  indicates  that  the  system  lies  onder  all  those  that 
aie  known  to  be  unmistakably  fossiliferons.  The  name  Mda- 
wurpkie  tefen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  its  mineral  chaiacteristiGS, 
and  implies  that  the  original  Htrncture  and  texture  of  its  tocka 
here  onde^one  some  internal  change  or  metamorphosis.  At 
jkukmA  these  rocks  are  all  less  or  more  crystalline  ;  their  lines  of 
1  are  often  obliterated,  or  but  faintly  perceptible  ; 
1^  oft^n  llexiirei],  tnuiiiili'il,  a\A  foliated  ;  and  their  whole 
."  ■iilli.-rfiit  I'ri'tii  wL:it  i.;  usnally  ascribed  to  rocks 
illy  iU-j>o>ii(-d  in  water.  Tlii?  change  may  have  been 
t  about  (as  will  be  i«en  in  tlit^  Recapitulation)  hy  the  ap- 
B  df  external  heat  ant!  firos!:ui'i',  or  it  may  be  the  result 
A  J»T^"»  chemical  action  among  the  particles  of  which 
"  I  m  compmed.  In  whatever  way  tiie  metamorphosis 
~  ~  ire  see  dearly  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
iuiHTptacy  character  of  the  s^ta,  and  that  matter 
^WiJeted  of  wnter-wom  debris — as  silt,  clay,  and 
uoonrert^d  into  hard,  ahiiyng,  and  ciystalline 
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rocks.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  mineral 
metamorphism  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  this  set  of  strata, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist ;  for,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  many  sandstones  of  the  latter  systems  have 
been  converted  into  quartzite  or  quartz-rock,  many  shales  into 
jaspery  homstones,  earthy  limestones  into  sparkling  saccharoid 
marbles,  and  soft  bituminous  coals  into  anthracite  and  graphite. 
In  fact,  wherever  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  agency  are  present 
in  any  notable  degree,  there  will  mineral  metamorphism  manifest 
itself — consolidating,  compacting,  and  altering  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  all  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  agencies  at  work,  and  the  length  of  time  these 
agencies  have  been  in  operation.  According  to  this  view,  some 
of  the  less  altered  portions  of  the  Metamorphic  system  may  be  yet 
found  to  be  fossiliferous  ;  and  if  so,  such  portions  would  be  separ- 
ated from  the  group,  and  classed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fossils,  either  with  some  known  system,  or  erected  into  a  separate 
system.  It  was  in  this  way,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  that  the 
Silurian  system  was  elaborated  from  the  Transition  rocks  of  the 
earlier  geologists,  and  more  recently  the  Cambrian  and  Lauren- 
tian  from  the  Metamorphic. 

139.  Looking  at  these  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises.  If 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  be  indeed  metamorphosed  aqueous  strata, 
may  they  not  have  been  originally  fossiliferous — the  fossils  being 
now  obliterated  by  the  crystalline  metamorphosis  ?  All  that  can 
be  said  in  reply,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  simply 
that  no  decided  organic  remains  have  yet  been  detected  in  these 
schists  ;  and,  judging  from  the  obscure  traces  of  fossils  in  altered 
secondary  rocks,  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  obtaining  evidence  of 
organic  life  in  the  more  ancient  and  highly  crystalline  strata. 
The  effect  of  such  a  discovery  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  modify 
our  views  of  Life  and  development,  by  carrying  us  immeasurably 
farther  into  the  past — ^but  this  would  be  all ;  it  would  overturn  no 
truth  already  established,  nor  interfere  with  our  schemes  of  classi- 
fication so  long  as  we  regard  the  rocks  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing simply  as  "metamorphic,"  throwing  aside  all  other  views 
which  imply  either  the  probable  presence  or  absolute  absence  of 
organic  remains.  It  is  in  this  provisional  view  that  we  shall  now 
treat  them,  frankly  admitting  that  geology  is  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  subject ;  and  less  so  since  the  dis- 
covery (to  be  afterwards  noticed)  of  organic  remains  in  the  ser- 
pentines of  Canada  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
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I.— QRSIaS,  QUABTZ-BOCK,  AND  UICA-BCHUT. 

140,  We  arrai^  these  groups  under  one  head,  for  this  reaaon, 
that  though  there  ia  often  a  sufficieat  mineral  diatinction  between 
them  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  there  is,  after  all,  very  little 
diffetenee  in  their  geolc^cal  character  and  history.  In  whatever 
state  of  aggr^ation  the  particles  of  Gndst  may  have  been  when 
originally  deposited,  we  now  know  that  it  is  a  hard,  tough,  crys- 
talline rock,  exhibiting  curved  and  flexured  lines  of  stratification, 
and  composed  in  the  main  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende. Minerfllogically  speaking,  it  differs  from  the  granitic 
rocks  with  which,  it  is  associated  chiefly  in  this,  that  while  the 
crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  &c, 
are  distinct  and  entire 
granite,  in  gneiss  they  are 
broken,  indistinct,  and  con- 
fusedly a^regated.  There  is 
also  this  essential  distinction, 
even  where  the  mineral  as- 
pects of  the  two  rocks  are 
moat  alike,  that  the  gneiss 
never  sends  out  dykes  and 
veins,  like  the  granite,  into 
contiguous  strata ;  nor  does 
-  it  ever  assume  the  tabular  or 
anb  -  columnar  structure  so 
frequent  in  granite — a  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  rocks  which 
are  the  products  of  cooling 

and  consolidation  from  a  state  ^^'  °'  """^  ""•"•  f'""  '  "><*=4«pi.). 
of  igneous  fusion.  In  the  most  granitoid  maaaesof  gneiss,  the  strati- 
fied disposition  ia  never  wholly  obliterated;  hence  their  _;J««»ii(j/ in 
one  direction  as  compared  with  the  indetenninat*  and  hackly /rac- 
ture  of  the  true  igneous  granites.  Quartz-rock  or  quamiie,  which 
consists  of  finely ^Tiinular  quartz,  with  occasionally  conglomerate- 
looking  bands,  and  beds  intermingled  with  flakes  of  mica,  scarcely 
holds  a  determinate  place  among  the  primary  strata ;  though  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands  its  greatest  development  is  clearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  It  is  in  general  less 
flexured  and  foliated  than  the  gneiss,  hence  its  stratification  ia 
more  apparent ;  and  hence  also  its  value  to  the  geologist  in 
enabling  him  to  determine  lines  of  strike  and  dip  in  contorted 
primary  regions.    What  has  been  affirmed  of  the  sedimentary 
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origin  of  gneiss  is  much  more  apparent  in  Mica^schisty  which  is 
often  finely  laminated  and  distinct  in  its  lines  of  stratification. 
This  distinction  arises,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  greater  attri- 
tion the  original  particles  have  undergone,  and  from  the  greater 
proportion  of  mica  entering  into  its  composition  in  the  form  of 
fragmental  flakes  or  scales.  There  is,  however,  a  great  similarity 
between  the  three  sets  of  rocks — ^beds  and  bands  of  gneiss  inter- 
lacing and  alternating  with  beds  of  quartz-rock,  bands  of  quartz- 
itic  rock  occurring  indiscriminately  among  gneiss  and  mica- 
schists,  and  gneissose  rocks  frequently  becoming  so  micaceous  in 
their  composition  as  to  be  imdistinguishable  from  true  micacite. 
On  the  whole,  the  three  groups  may  be  said  to  be  composed  essen- 
tially of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  talc,  hornblende,  and  chlorite — 
these  ingredients  having  been  deposited  in  beds  and  layers  of  silt, 
clay,  sand,  and  the  like,  but  afterwards  consolidated  and  altered 
in  their  internal  structure  so  as  to  have  become  highly  crystalline, 
and  very  similar  in  their  general  aspect  to  the  granites  from 
which,  by  the  processes  of  waste  and  disintegration,  they  were 
originally  derived. 

141.  Though  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  lines  of  distinction 
between  these  groups,  and  to  say  where  the  one  ends  or  the  other 
begins,  it  may  be  received  as  a  general  truth  that  gneiss,  or  rocks 
of  a  gneissic  character,  occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  meta- 
morphic  system  as  developed  in  the  British  Islands ;  that  these 
are  succeeded  by  a  zone  of  quartzitic  compounds  ;  and  these  again 
by  mica-schists,  Which  graduate  imperceptibly  into  the  chloritic 
and  argillaceous  slates  l^t  cap  the  series,  thus : — 

Clat-slate— chloritic  and  argillaceous  slates. 
MiCA-scHiST — ^micaceous,  talcose,  and  chloritic  schists. 
QUARTZ-ROCK — quartzitic  compounds,  generally  thick-bedded. 
Gneiss — gneiss-rock  and  granitoid  schists. 

Such  is  the  order  of  succession  we  would  indicate,  and  so  it  occurs 
on  the  great  scale  in  the  most  typical  of  all  metamorphic  regions, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is  this  misconception,  how- 
ever, to  be  guarded  against,  namely,  that  the  terms  gneiss,  quartz- 
rock,  and  mica-schist,  being  used  to  designate  not  only  stratified 
groups,  but  also  certain  peculiar  rocks,  the  student  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  the  system  is  composed  solely  of  these  rock-compounds. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  both  gneiss  and 
mica -schist  occur  interstratified  with  quartz -rock,  crystalline 
limestone,  serpentinous  bands,  talc -schist,  chloritic  schist,  and 
other  so-called  primary  strata.    We  use  the  terms  ^'  Gneiss  "  and 
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"  Mica-schist "  just  as  we  speak  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
Coal-measures — ^taking  the  most  distinctive  rock  as  a  name  for 
the  series,  without  intending  in  the  least  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  either  sandstones  or  coals  are  the  .only  rocks  in  their 
respective  formations.  In  the  metamorphic  system  more  than  in 
any  other  is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  any  definite  order  of  succes- 
sion among  the  strata — ^the  whole  being  so  contorted  and  broken 
up  by  granitic  intrusions,  and  having  imdergone  such  a  change 
in  mineral  character,  that  one  rock  frequently  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  another  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  better  simply  to  enumer- 
ate the  more  prevalent  rocks  in  the  system — premising  that  while 
the  great  grouping  may  remain  as  already  indicated,  the  indivi- 
dual strata  often  alternate  and  capriciously  intermingle  with  each 
oih&r : — 

Ofieiss — an  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar^  and  mica,  oocasionaUy  gamet- 
iferous. 

Pofyhyritic  Oneist — ^the  same  as  above,  with  large  irregular  macles  of 
felspar  or  quartz. 

SyenUic  Gneiss — of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende. 

Hornblende-schist— a,  slaty  rock,  chiefly  of  hornblende,  with  felspar  or 
quartz. 

Quartz-roci  or  QtM»rtzite—grami\a.T  aggregates  of  quartz,  with  occasional 
flakes  of  mica— the  quartzites  being  indurated  quartzose  rocks  of  a 
more  arenaceous  aspect  than  quartz-rock  proper. 

Mvca-schitt — a  fissile  or  laminated  a^regate  of  mica  and  quartz,  with 
occasional  crystals  of  hornblende  and  garnet. 

Ta^acklst — of  talc  and  quartz,  and  differs  only  in  this  respect  from  mica- 
schist. 

ChhrUe-schist — a  greenish  slaty  rock  of  chlorite  and  quartz ;  often  pass- 
ing into  mica-schist  and  clay-slate. 

Actynolite-schist — a  slaty  foliated  rock,  chiefly  of  actynolite,  with  some 
admixture  of  felspar,  quartz,  or  mica. 

Primary  Limestone — highly  crystalline  marbles,  often  containing  veins  and 
flakes  of  serpentine,  chlorite,  steatite,  and  the  like,  with  occasional 
crystals  of  sahlite,  and  other  accidental  minerals. 

Serpentine — an  intimate  admixture  of  various  magnesio-silicious  ingre- 
dients (chlorite,  steatite,  diallage,  lime,  &c.),  which  produce  a  rock 
of  a  speckled  or  mottled  appearance  resembling  a  serpent's  skin; 
hence  the  name  serpentine,  or  its  learned  equivalents  ophite  and 
ophiolite. 

When  the  above  are  massive  and  compact,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
rocks ;  when  laminated  and  fissile,  they  are  termed  schists,  and 
by  this  name  it  were  advisable  to  designate  all  the  truly  primary 
metamorphic  strata,  with  the  exception  of  clay-slate,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  often  owes  its  fissility  to  another  cause  than  bedding 
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or  deposition.  Tlie  term  foliation  (Lat.  folium^  a  leaf )  is  em- 
ployed to  express  that  irregular  leafy-like  crumpling  which  occurs 
so  prevalently  among  these  schists — a  structure  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  slaty  cleavage,  numerous  hypotheses  have  been  advanced ; 
but  which,  as  the  student  will  shortly  find,  remains  in  a  great 
measure  an  unsolved  problem. 

142.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  strata  of  the  metamorphic 
system  often  capriciously  alternate  and  intermingle;  and  one 
cannot  pass  over  a  section  of  any  extent,  such  as  is  presented  in 
the  glens  or  along  the  coasts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  without 
perceiving  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We  may  pass,  for  instance, 
for  many  hundred  yards  along  rocks  of  a  mixed  gneissic  charac- 
ter ;  then  meet  mth  several  bands  of  grey  crystalline  limestone, 
or  masses  of  serpentine ;  find  these  succeeded  by  more  fissile 
gneiss,  with  bold  independent  bands  of  quartz-rock  ;  meet  again 
with  beds  of  gneiss  which  pass  imperceptibly  into  mica-schists ; 
next  discover  beds  of  crystalline  fissile  limestone,  succeeded  by 
chloritic  schists ;  and  ultimately  find  that  these  chloritic  bands 
graduate  by  degrees  into  the  true  fissile  clay-slates  that  close  the 
system.  If  the  district  be  very  much  contorted  and  broken  up 
by  igneous  eruptions,  then  we  may  have  dykes  and  veins  of 
granite,  with  the  gneiss  in  contact  rendered  porphyritic  and  hom- 
blendic  ;  or  may  have  dykes  of  hornblende-rock,  greenstone,  and 
porphyry,  causing  irregular  contortions  and  foliations  among  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schists,  in  which  case  we  shall  find  veins  of  ser- 
pentine and  glassy  quartz,  numerous  gametiferous  bands,  the 
limestones  rendered  chloritic,  micaceous,  and  serpentinous,  toge- 
ther with  superinduced  actynolites,  talc-schists,  veins  of  asbestos, 
and  not  imfrequently  exhibitions  of  metallic  ores. 


Physical  Aspects. 

143.  The  gneiss  and  mica-schist  groups  are  widely  distributed, 
being  found  flanking  less  or  more  all  the  principal  mountain-chains 
in  the  world.  They  occur  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  in  Brittany,  in  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Saxon  ridges,  along  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps, 
in  the  Scandinavian,  Carpathian,  and  Oural  chains,  largely  in  the 
Caucasian,  Altai,  and  Himalayan  ranges  of  Asia,  in  the  Andes 
and  Brazilian  sierras  of  South  America,  and  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  North  America.  Though  thus  flanking  and  form- 
ing portions  of  most  of  the  older  mountain-chains,  the  primary 
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sfcrata  do  not  occupy  wide  areas,  but  are  tilted  up  at  high  angles, 
and  compressed  into  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  producing 
ragged  and  abrupt  scenery,  less  bald  and  bleak  than  granite,  but 
wilder  and  more  irregular  than  that  of  later  formations.  On  the 
whole,  the  physical  aspects  of  primary  districts  may  be  described 
as  rugged,  irregular,  and  barren.  Thrown  into  lofty  mountains 
by  the  granite,  and  often  into  abrupt  and  vertical  positions,  it  is 
chiefly  among  gneiss  and  mica-schists  that  those  deep  glens  and 
abrupt  precipices  occur  which  give  to  highland  scenery  its  well- 
known  wild  and  picturesque  effect.  In  lower  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, some  of  the  softer  mica-schists  decompose  into  a  not  unfer- 
tile soil,  and  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world  is  grown  on 
rocks  of  that  formation. 

144.  As  already  mentioned,  the  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
the  gneiss  and  mica-schists  are  chiefly  granitic — these  upheaving, 
breaking  through,  indurating,  and  contorting  them  in  a  very 
complicated  manner.  Later  igneous  rocks  —  as  hornblende, 
hypersthene,  porphyry,  and  syenitic  greenstone — are  also  found 
traversing  those  groups  in  the  form  of  dykes  and  protruding 
masses,  and  occasionally  still  more  recent  effusions  of  basalt  are 
found  passing  through,  not  only  the  gneiss  and  mica-schists,  but 
their  associated  dykes  and  veins  of  granite  and  porphyry.  On 
the  whole,  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry  are  the  great  contem- 
poraneous igneous  products,  and  are  so  peculiar  in  their  crystal- 
line aggregations,  that  there  is  in  general  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  igneous  rocks  of  later  epochs. 


iDdustrial  Products. 

146.  The  industrial  or  economic  products  derived  from  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schists  are,  lithologically  speaking,  by  no  means 
numerous.  The  limestones,  from  their  highly  saccharoid  texture, 
and  mottled  and  veined  appearances,  yield  valuable  marbles; 
and  are  also  quarried  for  mortar  and  farming  purposes.  The 
serpentines,  when  found  in  solid  masses,  like  those  of  Portsoy, 
Lizard  Point,  and  Connemara,  produce  a  very  elegant  material 
for  internal  decoration,  or  for  minor  ornaments,  as  vases,  jars, 
pedestals,  paper-weights,  &c.  Neither  gneiss,  mica -schist,  nor 
talc-schist  yield  a  very  elegant  building-stone,  yet  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  of  Scotland  they  are  so  employed,  while  the 
harder  kinds  of  gneiss  have  been  successfully  raised  in  huge  blocks 
for  pier  and  breakwater  purposes.  Quartz-rock,  where  sufficiently 
pure,  as  in  Banffshire,  Sutherlandshire,  &c,  is  extensively  quarried 
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for  the  potteries,  tlie  large  blocks  being  used  for  grinding  the 
calcined  flints,  without  deteriorating  the  purity  of  the  frit.  Pot- 
stone,  or  the  lapis  ollaria  of  the  ancients,  is  a  common  product  of 
the  system,  and  in  some  countries,  as  the  north  of  Italy,  is  still 
manufactured  into  pots  and  vases.  Amianthus  or  flexible  abes- 
tos,  found  in  veins  traversing  metamorphic  strata,  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  cloth,  for  lamp- wicks, 
and  also  for  gas-grates,  the  fibres  remaining  red-hot  without  being 
destroyed.  It  has  also  been  tried  in  the  fabrication  of  fireproof 
paper,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  with  anything  like  im- 
portant success.  One  of  the  most  valuable  substances  derived 
from  the  system  is  graphite  or  plumbago  (96  of  carbon  and  4  of 
iron),  so  largely  employed  for  writing-pencils,  for  polishing,  for 
crucibles,  and  similar  uses  ;  and  which  is  evidently  a  metamor- 
phosed anthracite,  in  all  likelihood  of  vegetable  origin,  though  a 
purely  chemical  elaboration  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  for 
the  occurrence  of  carbons  and  hydro-carbons  in  these  primitive 
formations.  Among  the  minor  products  may  be  mentioned  whet- 
slate  and  " ragstone"  which  are  found  among  the  more  silicious 
and  compact  textured  beds  ;  and  steatite  or  soapstone,  umher,  and 
plastic  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  meerschaum,  which  occur  in  their 
veins  and  fissures.  The  diamond,  beryl,  rock-crystal,  garnet,  zircon, 
and  other  precious  stones,  are  found  in  the  system,  either  em- 
bedded in  the  strata  themselves,  or  in  the  veins  that  traverse 
them.  These  veins  are  also  the  repositories  of  many  of  the  most 
important  metallic  ores,  as  those  of  tin,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  iron, 
molybdenum,  and,  less  abundantly,  native  sUver  and  gold. 


n.— CLAY-SLATE  GROUP. 

146.  Whatever  obscurity  may  attach  to  the  sedimentary  origin 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true 
aqueous  character  of  the  clay-slates  and  their  associated  strata. 
The  clay-slate  group,  so  familiarly  known  by  the  bluish,  greenish, 
and  purplish  roofing-slates  of  our  towns,  presents  a  vast  thickness 
of  fine-grained,  fissile,  argillaceous  rock,  of  considerable  hardness, 
and  if  not  of  a  crystalline,  at  least  of  a  glistening  aspect.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  deposited  as  a  fine  clay  or  silt,  and 
then  to  have  undergone  metamorphism  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
underlying  mica-schists  and  gneiss  rocks.  The  prevalent  colours 
of  slate  are  black,  green,  bluish,  purplish,  and  mottled.  Some 
varieties  are  hard  and  splintery,  others  soft  and  perishable.  The 
texture,  though  generally  close  and  fine-grained,  is  not  unfre- 
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quently  gritty  and  arenaceous,  and  passes  into  a  sort  of  flaggy 
sandstone.  The  embedded  minerals  are  few ;  these  being  chiefly 
cubic  iron-pyrites,  chert  or  silicious  concretions,  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, augite,  and  chiastolite,  a  mineral  occurring  in  long  slender 
prisms,  which  cross  and  lie  over  each  other  in  the  mass  of  slate 
like  the  Greek  letter  x  (cMastos,  crossed  or  marked  with  the  letter 
Xf  and  lithos,  a  stone).  Such  are  the  lithological  characters  of 
the  clay-slate  proper;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  chlorite  slate, 
cherty  grits,  crystalline  limestones,  and  not  unfrequently  bands 
of  quartz-rock  and  magnetite  (magnetic  iron-ore),  are  associated 
with  the  group,  making  in  some  eruptive  regions  a  very  complex 
suite  of  strata. 

147.  K  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  were  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  granitic  and  earlier  rocks,  clay-slate  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  also  from  the  further  and 
finer  disintegration  of  the  gneiss  and  mica-schists.  In  the  clay- 
slates  the  quartz  and  mica  of  the  original  rocks  appear  in  minute 
grains  and  flakes,  and  the  clay  of  the  felspar  appears  as  impalp- 
able sediment,  destitute  of  the  potash  and  soda  which  entered 
into  its  crystallised  condition  in  granite.  All  this  bespeaks  the 
long-continued  action  of  atmosphere  and  water — atmosphere  and 
water  to  waste  and  wear  down,  and  rivers  to  transport  the  material 
to  some  tranquil  sea  of  deposit.  In  course  of  time  the  soft  sedi- 
ment becomes  consolidated ;  heat  or  chemical  agency  subsequently 
changes  its  texture,  and  renders  it  hard  and  crystalline ;  and  a 
still  further  alteration  produces  that  peculiar  structure  in  many 
clay-slates  known  by  the  name  of  cleavage.  What  renders  slate 
so  peculiarly  valuable,  is  its  quality  of  being  cleft  or  split  into 
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thin  plates  or  layers  ;  and  this  splitting  takes  place,  not  always 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  stratification,  as  in  the  flagstones  used  for 
pavement,  but  in  a  direction  right  through  the  beds,  and  often 
almost  at  right  angles  to  them,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  a  and 
6  in  the  preceding  diagram.  Slates  that  split  parallel  to  their  natural 
stratification  are  spoken  of  as  '*  bedded  slates ;''  those  that  split 
through  the  stratification  or  across  their  bedding  are  spoken  of  as 
"  cleaved  slates."    This  cleavage-structure  is  occasionally  observed 
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in  other  rocks  of  an  argillaceous  or  clayey  nature,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  clay-slate  ;  and  its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  among 
geologists.  "  Pervading  higb  temperature/*  says  Professor  Phillips, 
**  is  generally  admitted  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  metamorphism 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist ;  but  clay-slate  is  thought  by  many 
modem  writers  to  have  acquired  its  lamination  mainly  through 
pressure."  On  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  regularity  and  re- 
semblance to  certain  kinds  of  crystallisation,  have  suggested  the 
hypothesis  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  chemical  or  magnetic 
forces  acting  upon  the  clayey  mass  while  in  process  of  solidifica- 
tion— a  supposition  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  similar 
structure  has  been  produced  in  masses  of  clay  by  the  artificial 
application  of  these  forces.  Of  this,  however,  as  well  as  of  the 
analogous  phenomenon  of  foliation,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
theories  of  metamorphism  in  the  Note  Recapitulatory  to  the 
present  chapter. 

Physical  Aspects. 

148.  Being  intimately  associated  with  the  gneiss  and  mica- 
fichist  groups,  the  clay-slate  partakes  of  many  of  the  upheavals 
and  disruptions  which  have  affected  these  strata.  Though  less 
crystalline  in  its  texture,  and  not  so  much  broken  up  by  igneous 
intrusions,  its  beds  are  in  many  instances  curiously  bent  and 
contorted,  and  generally  rest  at  high  angles  on  the  flanks  of  our 
oldest  mountain-chains.  They  are  found  along  with  mica-schist 
and  gneiss  in  almost  all  the  regions  already  enumerated,  and 
form  valuable  deposits  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  in  Wales.  The  scenery  of  clay-slate  districts  is  often 
wild  and  picturesque,  its  beds  of  unequal  hardness  presenting  a 
peculiarly  peaked  and  splintery  outline  ;  but  their  high  elevation 
and  cold  clayey  soils  render  them  sterile  and  unproductive. 


Industrial  Products. 

149.  The  industrial  applications  of  clay-slate  are  numerous 
and  well  known.  The  hard  fissile  varieties  have  long  yielded  a 
most  valuable  roofing-material ;  the  finer  sorts  are  used  for  writ- 
ing-slates and  slate-pencils ;  and  the  thicker-bedded  kinds  are 
now  largely  employed  as  an  ornamental  stone  for  vases,  tables, 
chimney-slabs,  mosaic  pavement,  cisterns,  and  other  architectural 
purposes.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  shaped  and 
transported,  the  fine  clean,  surface  it  takes,  as  well  as  from  its 
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comparative  lightness  and  durability,  it  is  only  matter  of  surprise 
that  it  has  not  been  much  more  extensively  used  for  internal 
fittings.  The  clay-slate  in  many  districts,  like  those  of  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  Cumberland,  is  abundantly  traversed  by  metalli- 
ferous veins,  and  from  these  are  obtained  ores  of  tin,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  not  unfrequently  gold. 


NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

150.  The  system  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  consists 
of  four  principal  groups — Gneiss,  Quartz-rock,  Mica-schist,  and 
Clay-slate.  The  rocks  composing  these  groups  are  less  or  more 
indurated  and  crystalline,  have  their  lines  of  stratification  in- 
distinct, and  often  altogether  obliterated,  and,  as  sedimentary 
strata,  have  evidently  imdergone  some  peculiar  change  in  their 
internal  structure.  This  change,  or  metamorphism,  whether  pro- 
duced by  heat,  pressure,  or  chemical  agency,  has  conferred  upon 
them  the  term  of  Metamorphic  rocks;  and  by  this  designation 
they  are  now  generally  knov^Ti  among  geologists.  As  strata, 
they  are  the  deepest  or  lowest  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  are 
therefore  regarded  as  Primary  or  first-formed.  They  are  also 
known  as  Non-fossiliferons,  Azoic,  or  Hypozoic  strata,  from  the 
fact  that  no  distinct  traces  of  plants  or  animals  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  system.  The  terms  metamorphic, 
primaiy,  hypozoic,  and  non-fossiliferous,  may  be  held  as  synony- 
mous— the  student  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nomenclature 
of  geology  is  at  best  but  provisional  or  temporary,  and  must  give 
way  to  new  facts  and  the  progress  of  discovery.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  gneiss  group  lies  beneath  the  mica-schist,  and  the  mica- 
schist  beneath  the  clay-slate  ;  but  there  are  frequent  alternations 
of  the  rocks  and  schists  composing  the  system,  and  these  alter- 
nations are  often  rendered  more  complicated  by  the  contortions 
and  displacements  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  granitic  outbursts. 
Though  mineralogists  have  given  to  the  rocks  composing  the 
system  different  names — as  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  hornblende- 
rock,  hornblende-schist,  mica-schist,  talc-schist,  stea-schist,  chlo- 
rite-schist,  &c. — ^it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  often  a  great 
similarity  and  frequent  gradations  among  them.  Whether  this 
arises  from  their  being  immediately  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  older  granitic  rocks,  or  from  the  subsequent  metamor- 
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phism  they  have  undergone,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  there  is 
certainly  a  much  closer  family  resemblance,  so  to  speak,  among 
the  metamorphic  strata,  than  there  is  among  the  strata  of  any 
subsequent  system. 


Theories  of  Metamorphism. 

151.  Although  mineral  metamorphism,  as  stated  in  the  context, 
has  taken  place  locally  and  partially  among  rocks  of  all  ages,  it 
is  yet  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  strata  under  review ; 
hence  the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  change.    As  in  nature  we  have  generally  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  so  have  most  of  these  hypotheses,  by  adhering  to 
some  special  agency,  failed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion.  The  problem  of  Metamorphism  is  altogether  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  one  involving  so  many  questions  in  the  obscurer  depart- 
ments of  chemistry,  electricity,  and  crystallography,  that  geology 
must  rest  satisfied  in  the  mean  time  with  indicating  rather  than 
defining  the  nature  of  the  operative  causes.   The  most  obvious  and 
general  of  these  may  be  briefly  enumerated ; — 1.  Heat  hy  contact^ 
as  when  any  igneous  mass,  like  lava,  indurates,  renders  jaspideous, 
crystallises,  or  otherwise  changes  the  strata  over  or  through  which  it 
passes ;  2.  Heat  hy  transmission,  conduction^  or  absorption,  which 
may  also  produce  metamorphism,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  heated  mass,  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  the  conducting 
powers  of  the  strata  affected ;  3.  Heat  hy  permeation  of  hot  water, 
steam,  and  other  vapours,  all  of  which,  at  great  depths,  may  pro- 
duce vast  changes  among  the  strata,  when  we  recollect  that  steam, 
under  sufficient  pressure,  may  acquire  the  temperature  of  molten 
lava ;  4.  Electric  and  galvanic  currents  in  the  stratified  crust, 
which  may,  as  the  experiments  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Hunt  suggest 
(passing  ^vanic  currents  through  masses  of  moistened  pottery 
clay),  produce  cleavage  and  semi-crystalline  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles ;  5.  Chemical  action  and  reaction,  which,  both  in  the  dry 
and  moist  way,  are  incessantly  producing  atomic  change,  and  all 
the  more  readily  when  aided  by  an  increasing  temperature  among 
the  deeper-seated  strata  ;  6.  Molecular  arrangcTnent  hy  pressure 
and  motion — a  silent  but  efficient  agent  of  change,  as  yet  little 
understood,  but  capable  of  producing  curious  alterations  in  inter- 
nal structure,  especially  when  accompanied  by  heat,  as  we  daily 
see  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  glass,  and  earthenware. 

[The  recent  experiments  of  Deville,  by  which  he  obtains  artificially -crys- 
tallised minerals  of  great  regularity  and  beauty  by  heating  the  amorphous 
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ti  bIo*  cnrrent  of  some  gaa,  aach  as  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
likely  also  to  tbiov  furtlieT  light  on  the  ntture  end  process  of  mineral  meU' 
inorphigiii.  H;dmehtoric  acid,  for  instance,  la  not  an  uaA^qnent  product 
in  Tolcanic  diatricts,  and  ne  can  readily  perceiTS  how  ita  eacape  in  a  heated 
atate  through  chiaka  and  fiaauiea  might  aaaiat  in  coating  these  <aa  they  often 
axe)  with  Tsiioua  mineral  crjatala.  What  can  be  accompliahed  auperficiBlly 
in  this  vay  may  likewise  take  place  in  semi<fused  masses  by  permeation 
through  their  miant«  interstitial  csritiea.] 

1S2.  Such  ate  the  more  general  and  likely  cauaee  of  rock-meta- 
morphiam,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  several  of  them  may  be 
operating  at  the  same  time,  the  student  wiU.  perceive  that  no 
hypothesis  that  limits  itself  to  any  one  agent  can  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  and  satisfactoiy.  Heat  and  chemical  action  and  pces- 
snie  are,  no  doubt,  the  chief  causes  of  change,  and  by  them  we 
can  readily  account  for  new  crystalline  arrangements  in  eemi- 
fused  masses,  for  fissures,  joints,  and  cleavage,  and  in  a  great 
measure  for  that  fleiuring  and  folding  of  the  stratified  lamins 
known  as  foliation.  And  if  to  these  we  add  electricity,  and  new 
crystallographic  and  molecular  arrangement  under  further  chemi- 
cal reaction,  we  call  in  a  sufficLeucy  of  agency,  though  we  may 
not  always  perceive  the  precise  modes  of  action.  We  can  readily 
aee  how  a,  mass  of  sand  may  be  consolidated  into  sandstone  by 
pressure,  or  firmly  agglutinated  by  the  percolation  of  some  cement- 
ing material ;  but  we  cannot  account  for  the  conversion  of  such  a 
sandstone  into  a  sparkling  crystalline  rock  studded  with  inde- 
pendent crystals  of  garnet  and  chiastolite,  and  having  all  its  laj  ers 


flexnred,  folded,  and  contorted,  without  calling  in  the  agencies  of 
heat,  pressure,  and  new  molecular  arrangement. 

1&3.  It  is  by  such  a^nciea  that  geol<^ts  have  in  like  manner 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  and  folia- 
tion— their  theories  being  regarded  as  mechanical  or  chemical, 
according  as  they  are  founded  on  physical  or  on  chemical  con- 
siderations. Thus,  those  who  regard  cleavage  as  a  minute  species 
of  jointing,  generally  running  parallel  to  great  axes  of  elevation, 
and  altogether  independent  of  the  strike  or  dip  of  the  strata 
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througli  which  it  passes,  adopt  the  mechanical  theory  of  great 
lines  of  cosmical  uprise  and  contraction,  which  produced  im- 
mense pressure  on  the  irregular  particles  or  interstitial  cavities  of 
the  cleaved  masses ;  while  those  who  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
crystallisation  or  new  molecular  arrangement  adopt  a  chemical 
view,  and  ascribes  the  appearances  to  the  long-continued,  but  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood,  operation  of  electrical  or  chemical 
forces.     Professor  Sedgwick,  for  instance,  who  has  long  directed 
his  attention  to  metamorphic  phenomena,  propounds  a  chemico- 
electrical  hypothesis,  by  which  "  crystalline  or  polar  forces  have 
rearranged  whole  mountain-masses,  producing  a  beautiful  crys- 
talline cleavage,  passing  alike  through  all  the  strata ; "   wliUe 
Professor  Phillips  appeals  in  the  main  to  "mechanical  forces 
compressing  the  sediment  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  cleavage." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Daniel  Sharpe  attempts  to  combine  with 
this  mechanical  theory  "  the  action  of  some  peculiar  crystalline 
force  ; "  while  Messrs  Sorby  and  Tyndall  adopt  the  purely  me- 
chanical view — the  former  maintaining  that  the  Hattish  unequi- 
axed  particles  of  the  ancient  mud  and  sand  greatly  aided  the  com- 
pressing force  in  producing  cleavage ;  and  the  latter  that  the 
result  was  unaided  by  the  shape  of  the  particles,  but  was  caused 
by  the  extension,  under  pressure,  of  the  minute  interstices  which 
must  exist  in  even  the  most  finely  levigated  mudstones.    As  with 
cleavage  so  with  foliation ;  one  set  of  theorists  advocating  new 
molecular  arrangements  of  the  mass,  and  another  endeavouring 
to  account  for  the  flexures  and  crumplings  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure on  the  semi-fused  laminae  of  the  respective  strata.     What- 
ever the  cause  producing  the  foliated  texture,  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  with  that  producing  the  structural 
contortions  BinA foldings  of  the  strata  themselves,  as  evidenced  in 
the  instructive  section  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    In  a 
limited  elementary  outline,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  question;  and  we  need  only  re- 
mark that  much  wider  observation  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  terrestrial  chemistry  and  magnetism  are 
necessary  before  geology  can  hope  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  theories 
respecting  such  intricate  phenomena. 

154.  To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of 
metamorphism,  cleavage,  and  foliation — and  a  nobler  field  for  the 
geological  chemist  and  physicist  does  not  exist  within  the  range 
of  the  science — ^we  would  recommend  the  'Theoretical  Researches  * 
of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  BischofFs  'Physical  Researches,*  Hopkin*8 
*  Terrestrial  Magnetism,'  Mr  Hunt's  researches  in  the  *  Memoirs 
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of  the  Geological  Survey,'  the  papers  of  Professors  Sedgwick  and 
Phillips,  Messrs  Sharpe,  Sorby,  D.  Forbes,  and  Tyndall,  in  the 
*  Transactions  and  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  vols.  iii.  and 
v.,  the  *  Report  of  the  British  Association '  for  1843,  *  Edin.  Phil. 
Journal,'  voL  Iv.,  the  fourth  series  of  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine,' 
vols.  xL  and  xiL,  and  more  recently  the  views  of  Mr  Sterry  Hunt, 
as  reprinted  in  'Nature'  for  November  1871. 
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IX. 


PALiEONTOLOGY — GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS   OP   FOSSILS. 

155.  Before  entermg  on  tlie  fossiliferous  sy stems,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  student  that  liie  department  of  his  subject 
having  special  reference  to  fossils  is  termed  PaXaaontology  (Gr. 
palaios,  ancient ;  orUa^  beings;  and  logos^  a  discourse),  or  that 
which  treats  of  the  former  life  of  the  globe ;  while  the  depart- 
ment more  immediately  concerned  with  the  mere  rocks  or  strata 
is  spoken  of  as  Lithology  (fithos,  a  stone),  or  Physical  Qeology, 
The  palsBontological  and  lithological  aspects  of  a  system  are  there- 
fore two  very  different  things,  and  convey  much  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  we  speak  of  the  stratigraphiccd  order  of  its  rocks, 
and  the  zoological  or  botanical  characters  of  its  fossils.  To  de- 
scribe fully  any  system  or  suite  of  strata,  two  things  are  necessary 
■—first,  to  ascertain  their  mineral  composition  and  physical  rela- 
tions, so  as  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
deposited  and  the  changes  they  may  have  subsequently  under^ 
gone ;  and,  secondly y  to  examine  the  character  of  their  fossils,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  respecting  the  biological  condi- 
tions of  the  r^on  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  The  student 
has  been  already  furnished  with  aids  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend the  lithology  of  a  system  ;  we  shall  now  endeavour,  as  far 
as  the  scope  of  an  elementary  text-book  will  permit,  to  explain 
the  general  characteristics  of  fossils,  what  they  are,  the  states  in 
which  they  occur,  and  the  terms  and  arrangements  adopted  by 
palaeontologists  in  their  comparisons  of  extinct  with  existing 
species. 

Processes  and  Ck)ndition8  of  Petrifactioii. 

156.  The  term/omZ  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  remains 
of  plants  or  animals  found  embedded  in  the  solid  strata,  and  con- 
verted into  stony  or  mineral  matter.    When  petrifaction  has  not 
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taken  place,  and  the  organism  is  merely  embedded  in  superficial 
clays  and  gravels,  the  term  sub-fossil  is  that  more  properly  ap- 
plied.    Thus,  the  bones  and  shells  of  the  chalk,  converted  into 
limestone  or  flint,  and  even  harder  than  the  rock  itself,  are  "  fos- 
sils" proper ;  while  the  shells  of  our  raised  beaches,  and  the  gigantic 
bird-bones  found  in  the  river-silts  of  New  Zealand,  are  merely 
"  sub  -  fossil,"  or  in  the   first  stages   of   petrifaction.     Fossils, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  generally  converted  into  the 
same  substance  as  the  rock  in  which  they  are  embedded;  that 
is,  if  occurring  in  limestone  they  will  be  more  or  less  calcare- 
ous ;  if  in  coal,  bituminous  ;  and  if  in  sandstone,  more  or  less 
arenaceous.     It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  because  a 
fossil  is  found  in  limestone,  it  will  be  wholly  calcareous ;  or  in 
sandstone,  that  it  will  be  arenaceous.     The  fact  is,  that  fossils 
often  present  very  anomalous  and  puzzling  characters — ^being 
converted  into  flint,  like  many  of  those  found  in  chalk ;  into  iron- 
stone,  like  some  found  in  coal ;  or  into  iron-pyrites,  like  many 
found  in  clays  and  shales.     In  numerous  instances  the  form  and 
bulk  of  the  organism  is  apparent  and  perfect ;  in  others  it  is  a 
mere  impression  of  the  external  surface  ;  while  frequently  the 
substance  is  altogether  gone,  and  only  a  hollow  cast  of  its  shape  . 
is  left  in  the  rock  in  which  it  was  originally  embedded.    These 
and  other  states  are  common  in  every  formation,  and  by  a  little 
practice  the  eye  of  the  student  will  readily  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  organised  structure  in  any  mass  of  mineral  matter. 
There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  organic 
parts — ^be  it  the  structure  of  bone  or  shell,  the  cellular  or  lig- 
neous texture  of  plants,  or  even  the  mere  ornamentation  of 
external  surface — that  at  once  arrests  the  eye,  and  enables  it  to 
distinguish  between  the  organic  fossil  and  the  inorganic  mineral 
that  contains  it.    And  where  the  naked  eye  may  fail,  a  common 
pocket-magnifier  will  often  enable  the  observer  to  detect  the 
presence  of  an  organism.     In  more  obscure  cases,  and  where  the 
ordinary  lens  is  too  feeble  to  reveal  the  specific  character  of  the 
fossil  (such  as  in  a  mass  of  coal,  for  example),  the  most  intricate 
structure  of  the  organism  can  often  be  beautifully  displayed  by 
polishing  thin  translucent  slices  of  the  substance,  and  submitting 
them  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope. 

167.  In  whatever  condition  fossils  may  be  foimd — ^whether 
converted  into  metallic  pyrites,  into  a  bituminous  mass  like  coal, 
or  into  stone  like  flint  or  limestone — they  may  all,  mthout  much 
scientific  error,  be  said  to  be  petrified.  The  process  of  petrifac- 
tion, generally  speaking,  consists  in  the  iiifiltration  of  stony 
matter  into  the  pores  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances.    In 
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some  instances  the  organic  body  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  stony  matter  has  been  so  gradually  substituted,  particle 
for  particle,  that  the  petrifaction  presents  a  perfect  resemblance 
in  its  minutest  parts  to  the  original  structure.  Petrifaction  has 
been  artificially  imitated  by  burying  bones  in  mud,  clay,  and 
lime,  and  it  has  been  foimd  that  after  a  time  the  bones  became 
black,  harder,  and  heavier ;  and  had  the  process  been  continued, 
they  would  have  eventually  been  undistinguishable  from  true 
fossils.  Springs  holding  lime  or  flint  in  solution  are  familiar 
examples  of  petrifying  agents  when  they  convert  pieces  of  moss, 
straw,  twigs,  and  branches  into  calcareous  and  silicious  matter. 
Lime  and  flint  are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  petrifying  sub- 
stances in  nature  ;  but  many  fossil  bones  and  shells  are  converted 
into  metallic  crystals,  vegetable  remains  into  bituminous  masses 
like  coal,  and  not  unfrequently  trunks  of  trees  have  their  forms 
perfectly  preserved  in  strata  of  flne-grained  sandstone  Without 
entering  upon  the  obscure,  and  as  yet  little  studied,  processes  by 
which  organic  substances  are  preserved  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
we  may  notice  a  few  of  the  more  obvious,  rather  with  a  view  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  subject  than  attempt  to  teach  its  de- 
tails. A  shell,  like  the  common  cockle,  may  be  buried  in  a  mass 
of  calcareous  mud,  and  when  so  enclosed  it  is  of  itself  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  little  animal  matter.  As  it  remains 
embedded  chemical  changes  take  place — the  animal  matter  de- 
composes and  passes  off  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  an  additional  infiltration  of  lime  from  the  mass.  If  iron 
in  solution  be  present  in  the  mud,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
arising  from  the  animal  decomposition  will  unite  with  the  iron, 
and  the  shell  will  become  coated  or  incrusted  with  shining  iron- 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron.  As  the  calcareous  mass  becomes 
consolidated  into  limestone-rock,  the  shell  will  also  become  hard 
and  stony,  but  still  preserving  its  form  to  the  minutest  ridge  and 
corrugation  of  its  exterior  surface.  By-and-by,  carbonated  waters 
may  filtrate  through  the  pores  of  the  limestone ;  the  shell  may 
be  dissolved  entirely,  and  leave  only  a  hollow  cast  of  its  form. 
Another  change  may  now  take  place :  water  holding  silicious 
matter  may  percolate  through  the  rock,  and  the  hollow  shell-cast 
be  filled  entirely  with  flint.  As  with  flint,  so  with  crystallised 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  iron-pyrites,  or  even  with  a  soft  clayey 
deposit  that  yields  to  the  scratch  of  the  nail.  All  these  are  pos- 
sible changes,  and  changes  which  every  day  present  themselves 
to  the  palaeontologist ;  and  as  with  a  shell,  so  with  a  tooth,  a 
fragment  of  bone,  a  fish-scale,  a  mass  of  coral,  the  network  of  a 
lesS,  or  the  woody  fibre  of  a  drifted  pine-branch.    The  structure 
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of  the  organism  is  always  more  or  less  preserved,  and  forms  a 
basis  for  the  petrifying  solution,  which  thoroughly  pervades  and 
replaces  it,  particle  for  particle,  without  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  parts  on  which  its  characteristic  form  depends.  It 
is  this  form  or  external  character  which  enables  the  palssonto- 
logist  to  compare  and  classify  fossils  with  existing  plants  and 
animals ;  and  it  is  this  internal  arrangement  of  cell  and  fibre,  as 
revealed  to  the  microscope,  that  enables  him  to  detect  bone  from 
shell,  the  bone  of  a  biKl  from  the  bone  of  a  mammal,  or  the  tissue 
of  an  endogenous  from  that  of  an  exogenous  or  true  timber  tree. 

[Fossils  are  sometimes  arranged  (as  by  Professor  Haughton)  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes : — First,  the  actual  substance ;  secondly,  the  substance  re- 
placed by  other  substances  ;  thirdly,  the  cast  or  mould  of  the  substance — 
and  this  may  be  either  of  the  hard  or  of  the  soft  substance ;  and,  fourthly, 
those  fossils  which  are  now  generally  called  physiological  impressions,  such 
as  footprints,  being  certain  evidence  of  the  animal  having  been  there. 
To  these  may  be  added  &Jlfth  set,  which,  though  not  of  organic  origin,  and 
not  founXs  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  yet  of  curious  interest,  and 
often  throw  light  on  external  conditions— namely,  rain-prints,  ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks,  and  similar  memorials.  Under  whatever  class  they  may  be 
arranged,  their  preservation  and  consequent  legibility  will  depend  partly 
on  their  own  composition,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which 
they  are  embedded,  and  partly  on  the  chemical  changes  to  which  that 
stratum  may  have  been  subsequently  subjected.] 

158.  Having  ascertained  whether  his  fossil  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  the  next  endeavour  of  the  palseon- 
tologist  is  to  discover  to  what  class  or  family  in  existing  nature 
it  offers  most  points  of  afl&nity  or  resemblance.  Considering  the 
obscure  and  fragmentary  condition  in  which  fossils  are  frequently 
found,  and  bearing  also  in  mind  that  most  of  the  species  and 
genera  with  which  the  palaeontologist  has  to  deal  are  long  since 
extinct,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  much  has  been 
done  to  throw  light  on  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  past,  rather 
than  a  subject  of  reproach  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  merely 
attach  provisional  names  to  hundreds  of  organisms  that  are  daily 
being  discovered.  If,  in  the  living  world,  we  have  the  dictum  of 
a  Cuvier — "  that  the  difference  between  two  species  is  sometimes 
entirely  inappreciable  from  the  skeleton,  and  that  even  genera 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  osteological  characters" — what 
marvel  need  there  be  at  the  doubts  that  surround  so  many  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  palaeontologist  ?  And  where  a  Cuvier  and  an 
Owen,  an  Agassiz  and  a  Milne  Edwards,  a  Forbes  and  a  De 
Koninck,  have  hesitated  to  pronounce,  the  student  of  geology 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  only  knows  that  this  is  a 
marine  shell,  and  that  a  coral ;  this  the  scale  of  a  fish,  that  the 
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bone  of  a  reptile ;  this  the  tooth  of  a  shark,  that  the  grinder  of 
a  mammal ;  this  the  frond  of  a  fern,  and  that  the  reticulated  leaf 
of  a  true  timber-yielding  tree.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
that  attaches  to  many  fossil  remains,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
belong  to  races  now  extinct,  that  the  science  is  cumbered  with 
synonyms  and  species — a  difficulty  that  is  yearly  disappearing,  and 
one  that  need  neither  deter  nor  discourage  the  earnest  inquirer. 

General  Characteristics  of  Plants  and  Animals. 

159.  Before  the  palaeontologist  can  hope  to  determine  the  nature 
of  fossil  plants  and  animals — before  he  can  classify  them  aud 
compare  ^em  with  those  now  existing,  or  determine  all  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  have  flourished — he  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  leading  facts  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  In  an 
elementary  work  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  details  of  these  sciences ;  but  as  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  subsequent 
descriptions,  we  may  shortly  recapitulate  the  classification  of 
plants  and  animals  as  generally  adopted  by  botanists  and  zoolo- 
gists, noting  such  additions  as  palaeontologists  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  insert,  with  a  view  to  embrace  extinct  families  or  genera. 
The  assistance  which  geology  has  conferred,  and  the  new  light  its 
deductions  have  thrown  on  the  other  branches  of  Natural  Science, 
are  not  among  the  least  of  its  claims  to  general  attention.  The 
reconstructing,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  extinct  forms  of  existence, 
has  given  a  new  significance  to  the  science  of  Life  ;  and  hence- 
forth no  view  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms  can  lay  claim 
to  a  truly  scientific  character  that  does  not  embody  the  discoveries 
of  the  palaeontologist.  In  fact,  so  inseparably  woven  into  one 
GREAT  SYSTEM  are  fossil  forms  with  those  now  existing,  that  we 
cannot  treat  of  the  one  without  considering  the  other ;  and  can 
never  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  Creative  Law  by  any 
method  which,  however  minute  as  regards  the  one,  is  not  equally 
careful  and  accurate  as  regards  the  other.  "  It  has  been  found,'* 
says  Professor  Lindley  in  speaking  of  the  fossil  flora — and  the 
remark  is  equally  applicable  as  regards  the /a«*na — "that  neither 
a  barren  nomenclature,  destitute  of  all  attempt  at  determining 
the  relations  that  former  species  bore  to  those  of  our  own  era,  nor 
supposed  identifications  of  species*  by  vague  analogies  by  partial 
views  of  structure,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  geological  inquirer : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  distinctly  seen  that  nothing  short  of  a 
most  rigorous  examination  is  likely  to  serve  the  ends  of  science ; 
and  that  all  conclusions  that  are  not  drawn  from  the  most  precise 
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evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  afford,  must  either  be 
rejected,  or  at  least  received  with  the  greatest  caution." 

160.  Vegetables  have  been  arranged  into  two  grand  divisions — 
Cellular  and  Vascular  : — 

L  Ckllular — Without  regular  vessels,  but  composed  of  fibres  which 
sometimes  cross  and  interlace  each  other.  The  dmferwx  (green  scum- 
like aquatic  growth),  the  Licheng  (which  incrust  stones  and  decaying 
trees),  the  Fungi  (or  mushroom  tribe),  and  the  Algcs  (or  sea- weeds), 
belong  to  this  division.  In  some  of  these  families  there  are  no 
apparent  seed-organs.  From  their  mode  of  growth— viz. ,  sprout-like 
increase  of  the  same  organ — they  are  known  as  ThaXlogent  or  Am- 
phigens. 

II.  Vascular— With  vessels  which  form  organs  of  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction. According  to  the  arrangement  of  these  organs,  vascular 
plants  have  been  grouped  into  two  great  divisions — Cryptogamic  (no 
visible  seed-organs)  and  Phanerogamic  (apparent  flowers  or  seed- 
organs).  These  have  been  further  subdivided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

1.  Cryptogams — Without  perfect  flowers,  and  with  no  visible  seed- 

organs.  To  this  class  belong  the  mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  and 
lyeopodiums.  It  embraces  many  fossil  forms  allied  to  these 
families.  From  their  mode  of  growth — viz.,  increase  at  the 
top  or  growing  point  only — they  are  known  as  Aci'ogens. 

2.  Phanerogamic  monocotyledons — Flowering  plants  with  one  coty- 

ledon or  seed-lobe.  This  class  comprises  the  water-lilies,  lilies, 
aloes,  rushes^  graces,  canes,  and  palms.  In  allusion  to  their 
growth — by  increase  within — they  are  termed  Endogens, 

3.  Phanerogamic  gymnosperms — This  class,  as  the  name  indicates, 

is  furnished  with  flowers,  but  has  naked  seeds.  It  embraces 
the  eycadecs  or  cycas  and  zamia  tribe,  and  the  coniferce  or  firs. 
In  allusion  to  their  naked  seeds,  these  plants  are  also  known 
as  GhfmnogeTis, 

4.  Phanerogamic  dicotyledons — Flowering  plants  with  two  cotj'le- 

dons  or  seed-lobes.  This  class  embraces  all  forest-trees  and 
shrubs  —  the  composUai,  legumiTioscB,  umbelliferoe,  cruA^fefnx^ 
and  other  similar  orders.  None  of  the  other  families  of 
plants  have  the  true  woody  structure,  except  the  com.^wQi  or 
firs,  which  seem  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  mono- 
cotyledons and  dicotyledons  ;  but  the  wood  of  these  is  readily 
distinguished  from  true  dicotyledonous  wood.  From  their 
mode  of  growth — increase  by  external  rings  or  layers — they 
are  termed  Exogens, 

Such  are  the  fundamental  groupings  of  existing  plants,  and  under 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions  palseophytologists  have  attempted 
to  arrange  their  fossil  flora.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
fossil  botany  is  by  no  means  in  a  very  satisfactory  state ;  and  as 
we  have  forms  to  which  there  are  no  existing  generic  analogues 
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{lepidodendron,  sigillaria,  stigmaria,  &c.),  so  it  may  turn  out 
that  there  have  been  in  former  epochs  whole  classes  of  vegetation, 
forming,  as  it  were,  intermediate  links  between  the  thallogens, 
acrogens,  gymnogens,  and  endogens  of  the  botanist,  and  yet  be- 
longing to  neither.  In  naming  fossil  plants  whose  affinities  are 
imknown,  the  palaeontologist  in  general  adopts  some  term  which 
will  best  convey  an  idea  of  their  appearance,  as  lepidodendron  or 
scaly-bark  tree,  stigmaria  or  dotted-bark,  and  the  like.  Where 
some  resemblance  or  apparent  affinity  exists,  the  name  of  the 
living  plant  is  adopted,  vrith  the  termination  ites  or  lites  {lithos, 
a  stone)  to  show  that  the  organism  is  fossil.  Thus  we  have  chon- 
drites (resembling  the  living  sea-weed  chondrus) ;  catamites  (re- 
sembling the  calamus  or  reed) ;  and  cycadites  (like,  or  allied  to, 
the  existing  cyca^  revoluta).  In  every  instance,  the  binomial  or 
two-name  system  of  nomenclature  is  closely  adhered  to  —  the 
former  term  indicating  the  germs,  the  latter  the  species,  to  which 
the  fossil  belongs, — as,  Sigillaria  obovata,  the  sigillaria  having 
oval -shaped  leaf- scars ;  Sigillaria  reniformis,  that  marked  by 
kidney-shaped  leaf-scars. 

[Pounding,  first,  on  the  different  modes  of  reproduction  ;  second,  on  the 
aspect  of  the  reproducing  organs ;  thirdly,  on  the  primary  development ; 
and,  fmwthly,  on  the  ultimate  development  of  the  plant, — botanists  arrive 
at  a  scheme  of  classification  which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Spbrmooarps    (  fFxooRiw       (Dicotyledons     ^ Herbs.  Shrubs,  Timber 

BPBRMOOARPs  j  anqiosperms  \  ^^^^^      \  Monocotyle-     \     trees. 
Phanb^amsI  (  endogens     (    ^^^g  ( Grasses,  SeaKe8,Palm8. 

^Gtmnospebms     Gthnogens     Polycotyledons    Cycads  and  Conifers. 

((  ( Sporogams        i  Glubmosses,  Lycopods. 

Anoiospores    "j  Acrogens     "j  Thallogaras       \  Perns  and  Horsetails. 
V  ( Axogams  ^  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

(  /  Hydrophytes     ( Algse  and  Confervas. 

Gvmnospores  -j  AMPniOENB  -j  Aerophytes       -j  Lichens. 
\  I  Hysterophytes  \  Fungi  or  Mushrooms. 

Subdividing  still  further  according  to  their  most  marked  characteristics, 
whether  external  or  internal,  the  botanist  arranges  all  the  forms  of  Vege- 
table Life  into  some  250  or  300  orders,  about  9000  genera,  and  nearly  150,000 
species.  As  most  of  these  distinctions,  however,  are  founded  on  the  form 
and  connection  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and  leaf— organs  which  rarely  occur  in 
connection  in  a  fossil  state — the  palaeontologist  is  guided  in  the  main  by 
the  great  structural  distinctions  already  adverted  to,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  simple  but  unsatisfactory  test  of  "general  resemblance."] 

161.  Animals,  according  to  Cuvier — and  it  is  the  Cuvierian 
classification  which  in  a  great  measure  still  regulates  our  notions 
of  the  animal  kingdom — may  be  arranged  into  four  great  divisions 
or  sub-kingdoms  —  the  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata, 
and  Badiata  : — 
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I.  Vebtebrata — ^Animals  which  have  a  sknll  containing  the  brain,  and 
a  spine  or  backbone  (vertebrae)  enclosing  the  principal  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system,  commonly  called  the  spinal  marrow.  They  have  red 
blood ;  and  are  further  subdivisible  into  Mammalia  (sucklers),  Aves 
(birds),  Reptilia  (reptiles),  AmphiJbia  (amphibians),  and  Pisces  (fishes). 
These  orders  are  susceptible  of  still  more  minute  division  into  sub- 
orders, families,  genera,  and  species,  according  to  structure,  form, 
mode  of  life,  and  other  peculiarities.  Thus  mammals,  according  as 
they  bring  forth  their  young,  are  either  placental  like  the  ox,  or 
marsupial  like  the  kangaroo ;  birds  are  raptorial  (seizers  of  their 
prey),  graZlaJtorial  (waders),  and  so  forth,  according  to  habit ;  rep- 
tiles are  hairacMan  (frog-like),  ophidian  (serpent-like),  &c. ;  and 
fishes  are  osseous  or  cartiUufitiousy  according  as  they  are  furnished 
with  a  skeleton  of  bone  or  of  cartilage. 

II.  MoLLUSCA — Animals  of  this  division  have  no  internal  skeleton  {mallis, 
soft) ;  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which  in  many  species 
is  covered  with  a  shell.  The  nervous  system  and  viscera  are  com- 
posed of  detached  masses  united  by  nervous  filaments.  They  have 
a  complete  system  of  circulation  and  particular  organs  for  breathing 
by.  Animals  with  bivalve,  univalve,  and  chambered  shells  belong 
to  this  division,  though  many  molluscs,  as  the  common  slug,  have 
no  shell.  According  as  they  possess  a  distinct  head,  they  have  been 
arranged  into  (xphala,  paracephala,  ac^hala,  tunica^  (shell-less), 
and  polyzoa,  or  living  in  compound  groups.  These  orders  are  further 
subdivided  according  to  the  organs  of  motion,  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus, or  other  peculiarities ;  hence  we  have  cephalopods  (head- 
footed),  gasteropods  (belly-footed),  Irachiopods  (arm-footed),  and  so 
forth. 

III.  Articttlata — ^Animals  of  this  sub-kingdom  have,  as  the  name  implies, 
articulated  or  jointed  bodies,  like  the  worms,  crabs,  and  insects. 
Their  nervous  system  consists  of  two  long  cords,  ranging  along  the 
body,  and  swelling  out  in  different  parts  into  knote  or  ganglia.  The 
orders  embraced  by  the  division  are  arachnida  (spider),  in^cta  (in- 
sects), myriapoda  (hundred-feet),  cnLst<icea  (crabs),  annelida  (worms), 
and  entozoa  (internal  parasites).  These  orders  are  each  susceptible  of 
many  subdivisions — taking  form,  mode  of  life,  and  other  peculiaii- 
ties  as  the  grounds  of  distinction.  Thus  the  Crustacea  are  decapods 
{ten-footed),  phyllopods  (leaf-footed),  &c.,  according  to  their  organs 
of  motion;  or  macrurus  (long  -  tailed),  hrachyurus  (short  -  tailed), 
xiphosurus  (sword-tailed),  taking  their  caudal  terminations  as  grounds 
of  distinction. 

rV.  Radiata — comprises  all  those  animals  whose  bodies  have  a  radiated 
or  star-like  arrangement  of  parts.  In  animals  of  this  division,  the 
organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  circularly  disposed  round  a  centre  or 
axis ;  there  is  no  distinctly-marked  nervous  system,  and  the  circu- 
lation in  many  species  can  hardly  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  radiata 
are  fixed,  as  the  corals  ;  others  move  and  float  about,  as  the  star-fish 
and  sea-urchin.  They  may  be  arranged  into  the  eckinodermata  (sea- 
urchins  and  star-fishes),  the  acalepluB  (sea-nettles  or  jelly-fish),  polypi 
(coral-animals  and  sea-anemones),  and  protozoa  (sponges  and  other 
obscure  and  lowly  forms).    These,  as  in  the  other  sub-kingdoms,  are 
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subdivisible  into  numerous  families — each  having  some  peculiarity 
of  structure,  growth,  or  habit. 

[Tbe  subjoined  Tabulation  may  render  more  apparent  the  subdivisions 
and  relations  of  tbe  animal  kingdom,  and  enable  the  student  to  comprehend 
more  readily  the  position  of  the  extinct  forms  (of  which  we  have  to  treat) 
in  the  scale  of  animated  existence : — 

VERTEBRATA, 

Or  animals  with  backbone  and  bony  skeleton,  and  comprehending 

MAMMALIA,  AVES,  REPTILIA,  and  PISCES. 

L  MAMMALIA,  or  Suchlers,  subdivided  into  Placental  and  Aplacental. 

1.  Placental,  bringing  forth  mature  young. 

BncANA  (TtPO'handedf—'MBSi, 

QuADRUMANA  {Four-hafided) — Monkeys,  Apes,  Lemurs. 

Cheiroptera  (Hand-m^iged) — Bats,  Vampyre-bats,  Fox-bats. 

Insectiyora  (iTisect-ecUers) — Mole,  Shrew,  Hedgehog,  Banxring. 

Carntvora  (Flesh-eaters) — Dog,  Wolf,  Tiger,  Lion,  Badger,  Bear. 

PiNNiPEDiA  {Fin-footed)— Se&ls,  Walrus. 

BODENTIA  {Gnawers)— Hsixe,  Beaver,  Rat,  Squirrel,  Porcupine. 

Edentata  (Toothless) — Ant-eater,  Armadillo,  Pangolin,  Sloth. 

BUHINANTIA  (Ctid-c?ie«ers) — Camel,  Llama,  Deer,  Goat,  Sheep,  Ox. 

SoLiDUNQULA  (Solid-hoofs) — Horse,  Ass,  Zebra,  Quagga. 

Pacettdermata  (Thick-skins) — Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  Rhinoceros,  Pig. 

Cetaoea  (Whales)— "Whale,  Porpoise,  Dolphin,  Lamantin. 

2.  Aplacental,  bringing  forth  immature  young. 

Marsupialia  (Pouched) — Kangaroo,  Opossum,  Pouched  Wolf,  &c. 
MoNOTRBMATA  (One-vejUed) — Omithorhynchus,  Porcupine-ant-eaters. 

II.  AVES,  or  BIRDS. 

Raptores  (Seizers) — ^Eagles,  Falcons,  Hawks,  Owls,  Vultures. 
Insessorbs  (Perchers) — Jays,  Crows,  Finches,  Sparrows,  Thrushes,  &c. 
Scansores  (Climbers) — Woodpeckers,  Parrots,  Cockatoos,  &c. 
CoLUMB^  (P^«m«)— Common  Dove,  Turtle  Dove,  Ground  Dove. 
Rasores — (Scrapers) — Bamfowl,  Partridge,  Grouse,  Pheasant. 
CuRSORBS — (Runners) — Ostrich,  Emeu,  Apteryx. 
Grallatores  ( Waders) — Rails,  Storks,  Cranes,  Herons. 
Natatores  (Swimmers) — ^Divers,  Gulls,  Ducks,  &c. 

III.  REPTILIA,  subdivided  into  Reptiles  Proper  and  Batrachians. 

1.  Reptiles  Proper. 

Chelonia  (Tortoises)— Turtles,  Tortoises. 

LoRiOATA  (Covered  with  Sevres)— QrocodJle,  Gavial,  Alligator. 

Sauria  (Lizards) — Lizard,  Iguana,  Chameleon. 

Ophidia  (Serpents)— Wii^Ts,  Snakes,  Boas,  &c. 

2.  Batrachians  or  Amphibians. 
Anoura  (7Vh7^)— Toad,  Frog,  Tree-frog. 
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Ubodela  (Tailed}— Siren,  Triton,  Salamander. 
Afoda  (Fooile88)^Ijepido8iiea,  Blindworm. 

rV.  PISCES,  or  FISHES. 

Selaohia  (Cartilaginous) — Chimaera,  Sharks,  Sawfish,  Bays. 
Ganoidea  (Bnamel-tcaXes) — Amia,  Bony-pike,  Sturgeon. 
Teleostia  (Perfect'Jmuay-'E/dla,  Salmon,  Herring,  Cod,  Pike,  &c. 
CrOLOSTOMATA  {Oircle-Tnouths) — Lamprey. 
Leftocardia  {Slender-hearts}— Am^MoxMa. 


INVERTEBRATA, 

Or  animals  void  of  backbone  and  bony  skeleton,  and  comprehending 
MOLLUSCA,  ARTICULATA,  RADIATA,  and  PROTOZOA. 

L  MOLLUSCA,  subdivided  into  MoUusca  and  MoUuscoida. 

1.  MOLLUSCA,  or  Shell-fish  Proper. 

Cephalopoda  (Head-footed)— Cntile-tsh,  Octopus,  Calamary,  Nautilus. 
Ptbropoda  ( Wi7ig-foot€d)—C[io,  Hyalaea. 
Gasteropoda  {Belly-footed}— Bn&iia,  Slugs,  Whelks,  Cowries. 
AcEPHALA  (Headless} — Oysters,  Mussels,  Cockles,  Ship-worms. 
Bbachiofoda  (-4rm-/ooterf)— Terebratula,  Lingulk. 

2.  MoLLUSCOiDA,  or  Mollusc-like  Animals. 
THNIOATA  (CoaUd,  ha  Sm.l^)-{  ^'^°^^^^^*  ""^  Compound 

PoLYZOA  (Compound  animals)  \ 

or  >  Flustra,  Eschara,  Plumatella,  kc. 

Brtozoa  (Moss-like  animals)  ) 

II.  ARTICULATA,  subdivided  into  Articulates  and  Vermes. 

1.  ARTICULATA,  or  Jointed  Animals  Proper. 

Insecta  (Insects) — ^Beetles,  Butterflies,  Flies,  Bees. 
Myrdlpoda  (Many-feet)  — Scolopendra,  Centipedes. 
Arachnida  (Spiders) — Spiders,  Scorpions,  Mites. 
Crustacea  (Crust-clad)— Cr&y^h,  Crabs,  Shrimps,  Woodlice. 
CiRRHOPODA  (Curl-feet)— Acom-BheUa,  Barnacles. 

2.  Vermes,  or  Worms  Proper. 

AmfELiDA  (Small-rings) — Lobworm,  and  almost  all  the  marine  worms. 

RoTiFERA  ( Wheel-hearers) — ^Rotifers,  Hydatina. 

Gephyrla  (Intermediates — wrcAm-Zt)fe«)— Sipunculus,  Echinurus. 

LUMBRiciNA  (^ar^-tror»u)— Earth-worms,  Nais. 

HmuDiNEi  (Leeches) — Leeches,  Branchellion. 

TuRBELLARiA  (Tv/rhellaries) — Planaria,  Ribbon-worms. 

Helminthes  (Gvi-worms) — Intestinal  worms. 
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III.  RADIATA,  or  ZOOPHYTES— Ray-like  Animals. 

EOHINODEBMATA  {Urchin- tkiiined) — Sea-urchins,  Star-fishes. 

ACALEPHA  (SeorTuttUs) — Jelly-fish,  Beroes. 

Polypi  {Many-feel) — Coral-animals,  Sea-anemones,  Hydras. 

rV.  PROTOZOA,  or  LOWEST-LIFE-Globular  Animals. 

Infusoria  {InJit9ories)—M.on&dB,  Volvoces,  Vorticella. 
POBIFERA  {Pore-bearers) — Sponges,  Fresh- water  Sponges. 
Rhizopoda  {Root-footed)  Amoeba,  Polythalamia  (Foraminifera).] 

162.  Like  all  other  systems  of  classificatioii,  the  preceding  is 
in  a  great  measure  artificial  and  provisional,  and  must,  before 
it  presents  an  adequate  yiew  of  animated  nature,  receive  many 
modifications  and  corrections.  As  it  is,  existing  animals  can  be 
arranged  more  or  less  harmoniously  under  its  subdivisions  ;  and 
even  the  majority  of  extinct  forms  take  rank  and  order  without 
much  incongruity.  The  new  and  marvellous  forms  which  Palae- 
ontology has  added,  and  is  daily  adding,  to  the  fauna  of  the 
world,  are  merely  filling  up  the  details,  the  variety  and  richness 
of  the  patterns  on  the  web  of  created  existence,  and  instead  of 
perplexing,  serve  as  intermediate  and  connecting  links  between 
points  which  the  zoologist  had  hitherto  considered  abnormal  and 
aberrant.  The  encrinites  and  tnlobites,  the  sauroid  and  theroid 
animals  of  the  palsBontologist,  are  throwing  new  light  and  con- 
sistency on  the  plan  of  creation ;  and  henceforth  there  can  be 
no  adequate  scheme  of  classification  which  does  not  embrace  in 
its  cat^ories  extinct  as  well  as  recent  forms.  In  treating  of 
fossil  forms,  the  palaeontologist,  though  he  has  had  to  establish  a 
vast  number  of  new  and  provisional  species,  has  had  to  invent 
no  new  scheme  of  classification  or  zoological  nomenclature,  and 
with  few  exceptions  the  vocabulary  of  Zoology  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Palaeontology.  The  termination  oid  (Gr.  eidos,  form  or 
likeness)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  merely  expresses  resem- 
blance, as  sauroid  (lizard-like),  mytilM  (mussel-like),  &c. ;  while 
the  termination  ite  or  lite  {lithos,  a  stone)  indicates  the  fossil 
nature  of  the  organism,  as  ichthyolite  (fish-fossil),  ichnite  (fossil 
footprint),  and  the  like.  Perhaps  one  of  the  widest  deviations 
from  zoological  nomenclature  is  that  adopted  by  Agassiz  in  treat- 
ing of  fossil  fishes,  and  as  this  is  met  with  at  every  turn  in  speak- 
ing of  these  interesting  remains,  the  following  explanations  may 
be  of  use  to  the  student 

163.  As  the  scales  or  external  coverings  (the  exo-skdetons)  are 
often  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  palaeozoic  fishes,  which 
are  chiefiy  cartilaginous,  and  therefore  deficient  in  a  bony  or 
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endo-Bkeleton,  it  occurred  to  M.  Agassiz  to  arrange  fishes  into 
four  great  orders  according  to  the  structure  of  the  external  parts 
— ^namely,  the  ganoid,  placoid,  ctenoid,  and  cycloid.  1.  The  gan- 
oid (Gr.  ganos,  splendour)  are  so  called  from  the  shining  or 


1,   Ganoid ;   2,  Placoid ;  3.    Cteucid ;   and.  4,   Cycloid   Scales. 
6,  Heteroceroal ;  6,  Homocercal  Tail. 


enamelled  surface  of  their  scales.  These  scales  are  generally 
angular,  are  regularly  arranged,  entirely  cover  the  body,  are 
composed  internally  of  bone,  and  coated  with  enameL  Nearly 
all  the  species  referable  to  this  division  are  extinct ;  the  sturgeon 
and  bony-pike  of  the  North  American  lakes  are  living  examples. 
2.  The  placoid  (plax,  a  plate)  have  their  skins  covered  irregu- 
larly with  plates  of  enamel,  often  of  considerable  dimensions, 
but  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  points,  like  the  shagreen  on  the 
skin  of  the  shark,  or  the  prickly  tubercles  of  the  ray.  This  order 
comprises  all  the  existing  cartilaginous  fishes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sturgeon.  3.  The  ctenoid  {kteis,  ktenos,  a  comb)  have 
their  scales  of  a  homy  or  bony  substance  without  enamel,  and 
jagged  on  the  posterior  edge  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  perch 
may  be  taken  as  a  living  example  of  this  division.  4.  The 
cycloid  (kyklos,  a  circle)  have  smooth,  bony,  or  homy  scales, 
also  without  enamel,  but  entire  or  rounded  at  their  margins. 
The  herring  and  salmon  are  living  examples  of  this  order,  which 
embraces  the  majority  of  existing  species.  Besides  these  distinc- 
tions, it  is  also  usual  to  recognise  fossil  fishes  as  heterocercal  and 
homocercal ;  that  is,  according  as  their  tails  are  unequally  or 
equally  lobed.  Thus  in  heterocercal  species  {heteros,  different,  and 
kerkas,  a  tail)  the  tail  is  chiefly  on  one  side,  like  that  of  the  shark 
and  sturgeon,  the  backbone  being  prolonged  into  the  upper  lobe ; 
in  homocercal  species  {homos,  alike)  the  lobes  of  the  tail  are  equal 
or  similar,  as  in  the  salmon  and  herring.  In  palaeontology  this 
distinction,  aa  will  afterwards  be  seen,  is  an  important  one,  all 
the  fishes  of  the  palaeozoic  periods  being  heterocercs,  the  equally- 
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lobed  and  single-rounded  tails  being  characteristic  of  more  recent 
and  existing  species. 

164  Besides  those  distinctions  which  depend  on  the  structure 
and  form  of  plants  and  animals,  there  are  others  which  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  geologist ;  namely,  those  de- 
pending on  climate,  habitat,  and  mode  of  life.    The  plants  of 
the  tropics  are  very  imlike  those  of  polar  regions,  both  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  character  ;  the  trees  of  a  genial  climate  are  always 
more  uniform  and  equable  in  gro\^i;h  than  those  of  a  region  sub- 
jected to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  marine  plants  and  animals 
are  essentially  different   from   those  inhabiting  fresh  waters  ; 
aquatic  plants  and  amphibious  animals  present  a  very  different 
appearance  from  those  constantly  existing  upon  dry  land  ;  while 
the  life  of  the  plain  and  the  marsh  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  which  flourishes  in  the  dry  and  lofty  upland.    Each  race 
of  plants  and  animals  is,  moreover,  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
functions  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  and  is 
furnished  with  peculiar  organs,  according  to  the  kind  of  food 
upon  which  it  lives,  and  the  other  habits  it  displays.    Thus, 
one  set  of  organs  indicate  swiftness,  another  strength,  a  third 
prehensile  or  seizing  powers,  a   fourth    climbing,  leaping,    or 
swimming  powers,  a  fifth  that  the  animal  lives  on  roots,  on 
herbage,  or  on  the  flesh  of  others.     As  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  economies  of  the  present  day,  so  in  all  former  epochs ; 
and  thus  the  geologist,  by  analogy  and  comparison,  is  able  to 
decide  as  to  the  character  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals  which 
he  discovers.    He  finds  in  their  characters  and  skeletons  a  key 
to  the  modes  of  their  existence,  and  can  tell  with  precision 
whether  they  lived  in  the  waters  or  on  dry  land,  in  fresh  or  in 
salt  water,  in  a  cold  or  in  a  hot  climate ;  whether  animals 
browsed  upon  plants,  or  lived  upon  other  animals ;  whether  they 
are  furnished  with  organs  indicating  an  amphibious  existence  ; 
and  in  general  can  determine  their  character  and    modes  of 
existence.    Moreover,  as  certain  classes  of  plants  and  animals 
indicate  certain  conditions  of  the  world,  the  geologist  will  be 
enabled  by  their  remains  to  decipher  the  past  history  of  our 
globe,  and  so  arrive  at  that  which  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all 
true  geological  research. 
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NOTE,  RBOAPITULATORT  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

165.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  fossils,  that  the  student 
may  be  prepiured  to  enter  with  intelligence  on  the  consideration 
of  the  Fossiliferous  Systems.  These  systems,  it  has  been  stated, 
may  be  viewed  in  two  great  aspects,  either  as  regards  their  mere 
mineral  and  physical  relations,  or  as  regards  the  plants  and 
animals  foimd  fossil  in  their  strata.  The  former  constitutes  the 
Lithology  of  a  formation,  the  latter  its  Paleeontology,  and  both 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  cosmical  conditions  under  which  its  strata  were  de- 
posited. Some  acquaintance  with  botany  and  zoology  is  there- 
fore indispensable  to  the  geologist ;  not  that  he  has  to  work  out 
the  details  of  these  sciences  as  a  professed  botanist  or  zoologist, 
but  that  he  must  know  enough  of  their  general  principles  to  be 
able  to  apply  them  to  the  solutions  of  his  own  special  problems. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  leading 
features  of  plants  and  animals  ;  their  classification  and  relations 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  their  habits  and  mode  of  life ;  their  geo- 
graphical dispersion,  as  influenced  by  food  and  climate ;  and, 
above  all,  their  mutual  dependence  and  connection  as  exponents 
of  terrestrial  conditions.  As  a  geologist,  a  little  practice  will 
soon  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  the  concentric  layers  of 
exogenous  and  the  pitted  fibrous  tissue  of  endogenous  wood ; 
between  the  reticulated  venation  of  a  dicotyledonous  and  the 
parallel  venation  of  a  monocotyledonous  leaf,  and  between  the 
vascular  structure  of  a  terrestrial  shrub  and  the  cellular  mass 
of  a  sea-weed.  So  also  he  will  readily  learn  to  distinguish  the 
laminated  texture  of  shell  from  the  porous  texture  of  bone  ;  the 
bony  texture  of  a  fish-spine  from  the  granular  arrangement  of 
a  crustacean  claw ;  the  grinder  of  a  mammal  from  the  tooth  of 
a  shark ;  or  the  bone  of  a  quadruped  from  the  air-celled  bone 
of  a  bird.  To  do  this — leaving  the  more  intricate  anatomical 
distinctions  to  be  worked  out  by  the  professed  botanist  and 
zoologist — is  no  very  difficult  task ;  the  higher  aim  is  to  link 
in  order  the  various  grades  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  as  de- 
veloped in  point  of  time  and  cosmical  progress. 

166.  To  the  student  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into 
zoological  and  botanical  considerations,  we  may  recommend  the 
Text-Books  of  Zoology  by  Dr  Alleyne  Nicholson,  and  those  of 
botany  by  Dr  Robert  Brown.    For  palseontological  study  we  may 
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refer  Tn'm  to  Lindley  and  Hutton's  *  Fossil  Flora ; '  Brongniart's 

*  Vegetaux  Fossiles  ; '  the  various  vegetable  *  Monographs '  of 
Goeppert ;    Dr  Mantell's  *  Medals  of  Creation  ; '  Dr  Buckland's 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise  ; '  Agassiz'  *  Poissons  Fossiles  ; '   Cuvier's 

*  Ossemens  Fossiles  ; '  Owen's  *  Palaeontology ; '  his  *  Fossil  Mam- 
mals of  Britain ; '  and  his  numerous  papers  and  reports  in  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association/  the  *  Transactions  and 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society/  &c. ;  the  *  Decades '  of  the 
Geological  Survey ;  Woodward's  *  Living  and  Fossil  Shells  ; ' 
the  general  *  Palaeontographies '  of  Pictet,  of  D'Orbigny,  of  Pan- 
der, and  of  Dunker  and  Von  Meyer  ;  the  various  *  Monographs  of 
the  PalsBontographical  Society;'  Bailly's  *  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  British  Fossils ; '  and  as  a  handbook  of  reference,  Professor 
Morris's  invaluable  '  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils.' 
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CAMBRIAN. 


LAURENTIAN. 


X. 


THE  LAURENTIAN  AND  CAMBRIAN  SYSTEMS  ; 

EMBRACING   THE  EARLIEST  FOSSILIFEROUS   SOHISTS,    SLATES, 

AND   ALTERED   LIMESTONES. 


167.  As  stated  more  fully  in  Chapter  VIII.,  the  Metamorphic 
System  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  provisional  arrangement  for 
such  rocks  as  have  undergone  a  high  degree  of  metamorphism, 
and  in  which  no  fossils  have  as  yet  been  detected.  In  districts 
where  the  mineral  alteration  has  been  less  intense,  fossils  may 
naturally  be  looked  for,  and  when  such  are  found,  the  containing 
strata  are  necessarily  classed  with  the  fossiliferous  formations. 
In  this  way  have  arisen  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  systems 
— the  former  so  called  from  its  vast  development  along  the  St 
Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  the  latter  from  its  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  Wales,  the  Cambria  of  our  ancestors.  These  Lauren- 
tian and  Cambrian  strata,  along  with  those  now  known  as  Silu- 
rian, constitute  the  GreywacM  or  Transition  formation  of  the 
earlier  geologists  ;  the  former  term  being  a  German  word  applied 
to  certain  slaty  grits  of  a  grey  rusty  colour  which  occur  in  the 
series — and  the  latter  having  reference  to  their  fossiliferous  char- 
acter, and  denoting  (in  their  opinion)  the  transition  of  the  world 
from  an  uninhabited  to  a  habitable  condition.  The  term  Grey- 
wack^  is  now  seldom  employed,  or  employed  only  to  designate 
a  hard  grey  gritty  rock  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age ;  and  the 
higher  knowledge  of  modem  science  has  all  but  exploded  the  idea 
of  a  transition  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet.    To  Professor 
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Sedgwick  we  owe  the  first  definings  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and 
to  Sir  William  Logan,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  we  are 
indebted  for  those  of  the  Laurentian  ;  the  two  systems,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  forming  the  lowest  or  earliest  of 
the  fossiliferous  systems. 


The  Laurentian  System — its  Rocks  and  Fossils. 

168.  Beginning  with  the  Laurentian  as  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
system,  it  consists,  in  the  typical  district  of  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Laurentide  moimtains,  of  a  vast  thickness  (30,000  feet  or  thereby) 
of  crystalline  strata  like  the  gneiss,  quartz-rocks,  marbles,  and 
serpentines  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  or  more,  perhaps,  like  the 
still  harder  and  more  granite-looking  schists  of  the  Scandinavian 
moimtains.  "  The  rocks  of  the  system  "  (to  quote  Sir  William's 
own  description)  "  are  almost  without  exception  ancient  sediment- 
ary strata  which  have  become  highly  crystalline.  They  have 
been  very  much  disturbed,  and  form  ranges  of  hills  having  a 
direction  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  rising  to  the  height  of 
2000  or  3000  feet,  and  even  higher.  The  rocks  of  this  formation 
are  the  most  ancient  known  on  the  American  continent,  and 
correspond  probably  to  the  oldest  gneiss  of  Finland  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  to  some  similar  rocks  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
They  consist,  in  great  part,  of  crystalline  schists  (chiefly  gneissoid 
or  homblendic),  associated  with  felspars,  quartzites,  and  lime- 
stones, and  are  largely  broken  up  by  granites,  syenites,  and  dior- 
ites,  which  form  important  intrusive  masses.  Among  the  eco* 
nomic  minerals  of  the  formation  the  ores  of  iron  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  generally  found  associated  with  limestones." 
There  are  no  sandstones,  nor  shales,  nor  limestones  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  beds  of  an  unmistakably  conglomerate 
character  are  occasionally  met  with.  All  these  have,  ages  ago, 
been  converted  by  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  action,  into  spark- 
ling crystalline  rocks  ;  lines  and  layers  of  stratification  are  obscure 
and  often  altogether  obliterated  ;  veins  and  eruptive  masses  of 
syenite  and  greenstone  are  frequent ;  and  altogether  the  whole 
system  wears  the  aspect  of  a  vast  and  venerable  antiquity.  It  is 
sometimes  divided  into 

Upper  Laubentian  or  Labrador  Series,  and 
Lower  Laurentian; 

but  the  whole  is  so  metamorphosed  that  subdivision  is  usually 
impossible,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  considered  as 
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a  raat  altematioii  of  crystalline  schists,  quaitztteSglimeshiiieSiajid 
■eipentiaes. 

169.  In  rocks  that  have  imdei^ne  so  mnch  change  in  texture 
and  Btructme,  fossil  remains  are  scarcely  to  be  expected— the 
metamorphiam  that  induced  the  ctystalline  character  being  suf- 
ficient to  obliterate,  or  all  but  obliterate,  every  trace  of  organic 
existence.  And  yet  in  some  serpentinous  limestones  diligent  re- 
search, aided  by  the  microscope,  has  recently  (1863)  detected  the 
presence  of  organic  structure — this  structure  being  many-celled 
calcareous  masses  elaborated  by/oramMi^e7«,  or  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life.  This  cell-structure,  visible  only  through  the 
microscope,  is  so  distinctive  as  compared  with  any  mere  niineial 
texture  that  no  doubt  remains  among  competent  observers  as  to 
its  nnimiil  origin  ;  and  thus  these  old  Laurentian  schists  have 
been  erected  into  an  independent  fosailiferous  system — the  lowest 
or  earliest  with  which  geology  is  yet  acquainted.  The  organism, 
fozoon  ConfK'mM,  or  Dawn-animalcule  of  Canada,  occurs  in  coral- 
9,  forming  layers  or  bonds  in  the  thick-bedded  serpent- 


ines of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  has  also  been  more  recently  detected 
in  rocks  apparently  of  the  same  t^  in  Ireland,  Bohemia,  aod 
Scandinavia,  That  similar  o^^anisms  may  be  discovered  in  the 
serpentines  of  other  regions  is  not  improbable  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  where  fossils  do  not  occur,  and  where  the  atratigraphical 
sequence  from  Silurian  into  Cambrian  and  from  Cambrian  into  a 
still  older  series  is  not  very  obvious,  it  will  be  better  to  r^fard 
such  unresolved  schists  merely  as  Metamorpkie,  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  them  either'as  Cambrian  or  Laurentian. 

170,  In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  has  been  stated  that  no 
doubt  remains  among  competent  observeia  as  to  the  animal  origin 
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of  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  but  the  student  should  also  be  in- 
formed that  its  organic  nature  has  been  called  in  question  by  some 
who  regard  it  merely  as  a  peculiar  mineral  structure  mimetic 
of  the  organic — examples  of  such  simulative  structures  being  well 
known  in  other  formations.  Those  who  take  further  interest  in 
the  matter  may  refer  to  the  Journals  of  the  London  (Geological 
Society  for  1865  and  1866,  in  which  the  animal  origin  is  upheld 
by  Dr  Carpenter,  Principal  Dawson,  Professor  Jones,  and  others, 
and  the  mineral  character,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  chiefly 
by  Professors  King  and  Rowney  of  Galway.  In  the  mean  time 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  organic  view  preponderates,  and 
has  since  been  corroborated  not  only  by  the  finding  of  less  min- 
eralised specimens,  but  by  the  discovery,  in  1866,  of  tracks  and 
burrows  supposed  to  be  those  of  annelids  in  a  somewhat  higher 
zone  of  the  same  formation.  In  all  likelihood  the  discovery  of 
other  forms  in  these  ancient  rocks  will  shortly  follow,  thus  prov- 
ing that  Life  on  our  globe  was  coeval  with  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  that  the  physical  conditions  which  permitted  the  deposition 
of  ordinary  sediments  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  manifestation  of  some  form  or  other  of  vitality. 

The  Cambrian  System— its  Bocks  and  Fossils. 

171.  Above  the  Laurentian,  and  having,  on  the  whole,  under- 
gone less  metamorphic  change,  occur  the  slates,  schists,  grits, 
and  crystalline  limestones  of  the  Cambrian  system,  typically 
displayed  in  the  moimtains  of  Western  Wales — the  "  Cambria  " 
of  our  ancestors.  In  consequence  of  this  less  degree  of  metamor- 
phism,  not  only  is  stratification  more  distinct,  but  the  sedimentary 
texture  is  less  altered  and  the  contained  fossils  more  readily  pro- 
cured and  legible.  Like  other  formations,  the  Cambrian  may 
vary  in  composition  in  different  regions,  sometimes  being  more 
slaty,  and  at  others  more  schistose  and  crystalline,  but,  on  the 
whole,  slates,  schists,  grits,  and  altered  limestones,  to  the  thick- 
ness (as  in  Wales)  of  15,000  or  20,000  feet,  may  be  taken  as  the 
usual  composition  of  the  system.  In  the  typical  district  of  Wales 
it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  strata  into  a  lower  and  upper  zone — the 
upper  insensibly  merging  into  the  Silurians  above — thus  : — 

Upper.    [  Tremadoc  slates ;  dark  earthy  slates  with  pisolitic  iron-ore. 
(  Lingula  flags  ;  micaceous  flagstones  and  shales. 
St  David's  (Menevian)  beds  ;  dark-grey  flags,  purple  slates,  and 

Lower    \     ^^**^  sandstones. 

Harlech  grits ;  sandstones  and  silicions  grits. 
Llanberis  slates  ;  slates  with  intercalated  grits. 
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As  in  all  tbe  dder  Hystemg,  the  Cambrian  is  frequently  traversed 
hy  veins  and  eruptive  masses  ;  and  hence  its  importance  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  useful  minerals  and  metals. 

172.  As  regards  oi^nio  remains,  the  system  has  yielded  impres- 
sioiia  of  sea-weeds  (Jucoids),  undetermined  zoophytes  {Oldhamia), 


obscure  polyzoa  (graplolitidce),  brachiopodous  mollusca  {lingida, 
obolella),  chambered  mollusca  {orthoeeras,  cyrtocerai),  Crustacea 
(paradoxidei,  olenut,  agjtoatiis,  and  other  trilobites),  tracks  and 
burrows  of  annelids  iflremcohiea  scolilhus),  and  other  tracks  and 


Iliuirli)  In 


impressions  less  distmct  and  ascertainable  On  the  whole,  the 
flora  and  fauna  are  of  lowly  nature  and  but  sparingly  scattered 
through  the  strata  and  though  usually  eih  bitmg  the  same 
genera  as  the  lower  SilunauB  jet  when  critically  examined  are 
found  to  belong  to  different  species  Respecting  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  Cambnan  system,  out  knowledge  is  yet  very 
partial  and  imperfect,  but  strata  containing  similar  fossils  with 
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those  of  Wales  have  been  found  in  Bohemia,  Scandinavia,  Canada, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  along  the  lower  flanks 
of  the  Andes. 


Physical  Aspects  and  Industrial  Products. 

173.  The  physical  aspects  of  Lanrentian  and  Cambrian  regions 
are  much  the  same  as  those  that  characterise  the  Metamorphic 
— ^bold,  rugged  moimtain-ranges,  abounding  in  steep  precipices 
and  splintery  peaks ;  deep  narrow  gorges ;  and  all  that  irregu- 
larity of  surface  that  belongs  to  slaty  and  schistose  formations 
when  weathered  and  worn  down  by  meteoric  agency.  The 
Northern  Hebrides,  Scandinavia,  the  Laurentian  mountains,  our 
own  Wales,  and  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  physical  geography  peculiar  to  Laurentian  and 
Cambrian  districts. 

174.  As  industrial  repositories  both  formations  yield  slates  of 
-  unrivalled  quality,  serpentines,  ores  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  silver, 

and  other  metals.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  in  these  earlier  formations, 
whether  called  Metamorphic,  Laurentian,  Cambrian,  or  Silurian, 
that  the  richest  metalliferous  veins  occur,  nature  having  had 
longest  time,  as  it  were,  to  elaborate  those  ores  from  the  solutions 
that  are  incessantly  percolating  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  the 
crust.  The  great  value  of  primary  districts  lies  in  their  metalli- 
ferous lodes  and  veins,  or  in  the  stream-drifts  that  have  been 
weathered  and  worn  in  course  of  ages  from  the  cliffs  and  precipices 
above.  It  is  in  these  regions,  rugged  and  inhospitable  as  they 
may  be,  that  the  mining  industry  of  the  world  is  chiefly  situated 
— their  subterranean  wealth  compensating,  and  often  more  than 
compensating,  for  their  want  of  agricultural  fertility  and  amenity. 


NOTE,  RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

175.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  a  brief  outline  is  given  of  the 
Laurentian  and  Cambrian  systems — the  two  lowest  fossiliferous 
formations  yet  discovered  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  For  the  most 
part  highly  metamorphosed,  and  consisting  of  crystalline  slates, 
schists,  grits,  and  serpentines,  they  were  till  recently  regarded  as 
portions  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  and  have  only  been  separated 
and  erected  into  independent  systems  through  the  discovery  of  the 
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fossils  above  alluded  to.  In  this  way  all  the  Metamorphic  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  "  unresolved  schists,"  awaiting  the  detection 
of  fossils  in  their  less  altered  portions,  to  enable  geologists  to  assign 
them  either  to  the  Cambrian,  to  the  Laurentian,  or  to  some  still 
deeper-seated  and  earlier  life-system.  In  the  mean  time  there  can 
be  no  error  in  classifying  all  crystalline  slates  and  schists  which 
have  yielded  no  fossils  as  Metamo^hic,  and  this  method  will  less 
mislead  than  any  attempt  to  rank  them,  in  the  absence  of  fossil 
evidence,  either  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  or  Laurentian.  The  Lau- 
rentians  proper  are  largely  developed  in  the  Laurentian  moun- 
tains of  Canada,  and  equivalent  rocks  are  thought  to  occur  in  the 
further  Hebrides,  in  Western  Ireland,  in  Bohemia,  and  Scandi- 
navia ;  while  the  CambiHans  and  strata  of  the  same  age  have 
been  examined  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  north-west  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Bohemia,  and  North  America.  Of  vast  antiquity,  and 
having  undergone  great  changes  through  pressure,  heat,  and 
chemical  agency,  they  are  generally  rich  in  metalliferous  veins, 
and  it  is  from  rocks  of  this  age  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  other  valuable  metals  are  ob- 
tained. And  it  is  also  owing  to  this  antiquity,  to  their  slaty  and 
schistose  structure,  and  to  the  long  ages  during  which  they  have 
been  subjected  to  meteoric  and  aqueous  waste,  that  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian  rocks  confer  on  the  regions  in  which  they  occur 
their  wild,  rugged,  and  picturesque  scenery.  Their  typical  fossils 
embrace  fucoids,  foraminifera,  actinozoa,  annelida,  Crustacea, 
polyzoa,  brachiopoda,  and  cephalopoda,  but  often  in  obscure  and 
imperfect  preservation. 

176.  Further  and  detailed  information  respecting  these  ancient 
life-systems  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  'Geology  of 
Canada '  (1863),  by  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  fellow-ofiScers  of 
the  Survey  ;  to  the  papers  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society  ; '  to  the  *  Siluria'  of  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  ;  to  the  *  Maps  and  Reports  (Wales)  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey ; '  and  to  the  *  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society ' 
for  1865  and  1866,  in  which  several  papers  occur  having  reference 
to  the  palaeontology  of  both  systems. 
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THE   SILURIAN   SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING   THE  LOWER  AND   UPPER   SILURIAN   GROUPS — 

OR,    1,   THE   LLANDEILO  j   2,    THE   WENLOCK ;  AND, 

3,    THE   LUDLOW   SERIES. 

177.  In  whatever  condition  the  Metamorphic  rocks  were  at 
first  laid  down  in  the  seas  of  deposit,  we  have  seen  that  a  com- 
mon crystalline  aspect  now  pervades  the  whole  series,  and  that 
the  usual  alternations  of  sedimentary  matter  are  all  but  obliter- 
ated. We  cannot  say,  for  example,  which  stratum  was  originally 
of  clay-silt,  which  of  sand,  or  which  of  graveL  All  these  distinc- 
tions are  effaced,  and  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  waves  and  tides  and  currents  by  which  they 
were  aggregated,  or  the  nature  of  the  seas  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  Nor  is  this  metamorphism  and  its  obliterating  effects 
often  much  less  apparent  in  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  sys- 
tems, whose  strata  are  frequently  contorted  and  crystalline 
schists,  serpentines,  and  cleaved  slates,  without  lines  or  layers  of 
deposition  or  other  evidences  of  sedimentary  origin.  The  case, 
however,  is  usually  different  with  Silurian  strata.  In  many  dis- 
tricts every  alternation  is  distinct  and  evident :  beds  of  slaty  sand- 
stone and  pebbly  conglomerate,  shaly  mudstone,  clays,  and  lime- 
stones, follow  one  another  in  frequent  succession,  and  present  so 
slight  a  change  in  their  mineral  structure,  that  we  can  readily 
judge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  originally  de- 
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posited.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are  finely  laminated,  and  bear 
evidence  of  tranquil  sediment;  some  are  ripple-marked,  and 
testify  to  the  presence  of  tides  or  gentle  currents ;  while  others  are 
pebbly  conglomerates,  and  bespeak  the  existence  of  waves  and 
gravel-beaches,  such  as  we  witness  at  the  present  day.  Of  the 
shales  or  argillaceous  beds,  some  have  evidently  been  thrown 
down  in  deep  water  as  soft  black  mud,  while  others  have  been 
formed  in  shallower  bays,  and  contain  a  certain  admixture  of 
sand,  with  sea-shells,  such  as  are  found  at  no  great  depth  from 
the  shore.  Of  the  limestones  or  calcareous  strata,  many  are 
replete  with  the  remains  of  corals  and  shells,  and  recall  the  exis^ 
ence  of  seas  in  which  the  coral-polype  reared  its  reefs,  and  shell- 
fish congregated  in  beds  like  the  oyster  and  mussel  of  our  own 
times.  Indeed,  the  abundant  presence  of  fossil  zoophytes,  corals, 
molluscs,  and  crustaceans,  tells  of  varjdng  conditions  of  water 
and  sea-bottom,  of  light  and  heat,  of  tribes  that  secreted  their 
nutriment  from  the  ocean,  or  preyed  on  each  other ;  and  generally 
of  a  state  of  things  different,  it  may  be,  but  still  analogous  to  that 
which  we  perceive  in  existing  nature. 

Lithological  Composition. 

178.  The  system  which  contains  evidence  of  these  varied  con- 
ditions, consists  essentially  of  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  cal- 
careous strata — ^the  argillaceous  indicative  of  the  deeper  waters, 
the  arenaceous  of  the  shallower  or  shore  waters,  and  the  calcareous 
of  those  of  intermediate  depth.  Dark-coloured  laminated  shales, 
shales  with  concretions  of  limestone,  beds  of  calcareous  flagstone, 
thick-bedded  sandstones  and  pebbly  conglomerate,  finely-laminated 
micaceous  sandstones,  and  shales  and  impure  clayey  limestones, 
and  limestones  of  a  concretionary  structure,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  entire  system.  This  description  refers,  of  course,  more 
especially  to  the  strata  as  developed  in  England ;  and  the  student 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  great  lithological  diversity  in  this 
as  in  every  other  system.  Littoral  deposits,  and  those  in  shallow 
seas,  will  differ  from  those  in  deep  and  still  waters ;  while  the  thick 
muddy  silt  of  a  tidal  estuary  will  be  wholly  imlike  the  calcareous 
accumulations  of  a  coral-yielding  sea.  It  is  thus  that  the  Silu- 
rians of  England  are  more  shaly  and  calcareous  than  those  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  thin  and  scantily-developed 
beds  of  Scandinavia  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  gigantic 
and  highly-diversified  formation  of  North  America.  Taking  the 
typical  district  of  Wales,  which  first  threw  light  and  consistency 
on  the  system,  we  find  the  strata  clearly  divisible  into  two  great 
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Wenlock 
Series. 
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groups — ^a  subdivision  that  holds  good  in  almost  every  region 
where  Silurian  rocks  have  been  discovered.  These  "  lower  **  and 
^  upper  '*  groups  are  further  subdivisible  into  three  well-defined 
series^  as  represented  in  the  following  synopsis : — 

Upper  Silurian. 

I  Finely-laminated  reddish  and  greenish   Sandstones,  locally 
known  as  "Tilestones."  (In part,  base  of  OldKed  Sandstone.) 
Micaceous  grey  sandstone  in  beds  of  varying  thickness. 
Argillaceous  limestone  (Aymestry  limestone). 
Shale  with  concretions  of  limestone  (Lower  Ludlow). 

Concretionary  limestone  (Wenlock  limestone). 
J  Argillaceous  shale  in  thick  beds  (Wenlock  shale). 
\  Shelly  limestone  and  sandstone  (Woolhope  and  Mayhill). 
I  Gritty  sandstones  and  shales  (Upper  Llandovery). 

Lower  Silurian. 
/Grits  and  sandy  shales  (Lower  Llandovery). 
Llaindeilo    \  Thick-bedded  whitish  freestone  (Caradoc  sandstone). 
Series.        |  Dark  calcareous  flags  and  slates  (Bala  beds). 

V  Slaty  flags  and  bands  of  limestone  (Llandeilo  flags). 

179.  The  preceding  synopsis  represents  a  thickness  of  about 
SOCK)  feet,  and  contains,  of  course,  many  alternations  and  grada- 
tions from  freestone  to  sandy  flags,  from  flagstones  to  shales,  and 
from  shales  to  calcareous  flags  and  limestones  of  varying  thick- 
ness and  purity.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  strata  are  more 
gritty  and  arenaceous,  contain,  as  in  Ireland,  bands  of  impure 
anthracite  or  culm,  and  in  consequence  of  their  higher  metamor- 
phism,  are  not  so  clearly  separable  into  series ;  in  the  north  of 
Europe  the  system  consists  of  calcareous  shales,  limestones,  and 
flaggy  mudstones,  and  is  altogether  scantily  developed ;  in  (ventral 
Europe  (Bohemia  and  Silesia)  the  succession  is  even  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  Wales  ;  while  in  North  America  a  complex  and 
repeated  series  of  limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglo- 
merates seem  to  constitute  the  formation.  It  is  difficult — perhaps 
impossible — to  co-ordinate  exactly  the  strata  of  distant  regions  like 
England,  Scandinavia,  and  North  America ;  still  such  co-ordina- 
tions have  been  attempted,  and  materially  assist  our  conceptions 
of  the  system  under  review.  Thus  arranged,  the  Silurians  and 
Cambrians  of  Scandinavia,  which  are  only  about  1000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, appear  to  find  their  equivalents  in  Britain  as  follows  : — 

Scandinavia.  Britain. 

Calcareous  flagstones,  .  .  .  Ludlow  series. 


Coralline  limestone  and  shale, 

Fentameral  limestone. 

Black  graptolite  schist, 

Orthoceratite  limestone. 

Alum  slates  with  olenus  and  agnostus. 


Wenlock  series. 
Llandovery  rocks. 
Moffat  beds. 
Llandeilo  series. 
Lingula  beds. 
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According  to  Dr  Bigsby,  the  Silurians  of  New  York,  and  of  North 
America  generally,  may  be  arranged  into  the  following  stages, 
sections,  and  groups — all  less  or  more  characterised  by  a  preva- 
lence of  the  generic  forms  which  occur  in  the  system  as  developed 
in  Britabi  and  the  continent  of  Europe : — 


H.    Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Stages,  Sections.  Oroup.    Prevailing  Mineral. 

^Upper  Pentamems  Limestone, 
Delthyris — Shaly  Limestone, 
Lower  Pentamerus  Limestone, 
Uffeb.    i  Waterlime  Rocks, 

I  Onondago  Salt  Rock,       .        .      G.     Sandy  Shale. 
I  Coralline  Limestone,  Schoharie, 
^  Niagara  Shale  and  Limestone, 
(  CUnton  Rocks, 
Middle.  <  Medina  Sandstone, 

\  Oneida  Conglomerate, 
/Hudson-River  Rocks, 
Utica  Slate, 
I  Trenton  Limestone, 
LowEB.  /  Birdseye  Limestone, 
I  Chazy  Limestone, 
I  Calciferous  Sandstone, 
VPotsdam  Sandstone, 


f  E.  Sandstone. 

D.  Silicious  Conglomerate. 

I  C.  Clay. 

\  A.  Sandstone. 


Limestone. 


The  same  may  be  done  with  the  strata  of  other  districts  ;  and 
until  the  student  attempts  to  co-ordinate  in  this  manner,  he  can 
have  no  proper  conception  of  the  place  which  any  particular  set 
of  strata  holds  in  the  system.  The  "  Potsdam  sandstones,"  "  Tren- 
ton limestones,"  "  Utica  slates,"  and  **  Oneida  conglomerates  "  of 
oxir  American  brethren,  have  no  significance  till  placed  in  juxta- 
position, with  the  Lingula  flags  and  Llandeilo  beds  of  our  own 
Siluria.  In  fact,  to  determine  the  "  equivalents "  of  strata  in 
different  and  distant  regions,  and  to  place  them,  by  a  study  of 
their  fossils,  on  the  same  "  horizon  "  in  point  of  time,  is  the  chief 
aim  and  object  of  legitimate  geology. 


Palaeontological  Characteristics. 

180.  The  fossils  of  the  SQurian  system  are  eminently  marine, 
and  point  to  varying  conditions  of  littoral  and  deep-sea  deposits. 
They  consist  of  numerous  species  and  genera  of  zoophytes,  echino- 
derms,  annelida,  Crustacea,  and  mollusca.  Traces  of  fishes  have 
been  found  only  on  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  system  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  beds,  which  by  some  are  regarded  as  the  proper  basis 
of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  but  in  Eussia,  certain  minute  organisms 
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occur  abundantly  in  tlie  lower  strata,  and  are  regarded  by  Dr 
Pander  as  the  teetb  {conodorUs,  conical  teeth)  of  myxinoid  fishes 
— an  opinion,  however,  which  is  controverted  by  other  palaeonto- 
logists, who  consider  them  more  likely  to  be  the  booklets  or  den- 
ticles of  naked  molluscs  or  annelids.    As  yet  we  have  very  slen- 
der indication  of  a  terrestrial  fauna,  and  the  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  recent  research  rather  tends  to  dispel  the  hope  of  ever 
finding  in  true  Silurian  strata  any  of  the  higher  manifestations  of 
vertebrate  existence.     Still,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  adopting 
conclusions  of  this  kind,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
portion  of  the  system  has  been  fully  investigated.     The  strata  as 
yet  examined  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  deeper  waters  ;  and 
not  till  those  deposited  along  the  shores,  and  in  the  estuaries  of 
the  rivers  which  carried  down  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  period, 
have  been  equally  well  explored,  can  we  pronounce  with  certainty 
either  as  to  the  kind  or  the  amount  of  fossil  remains.    As  it  is, 
numerous  genera  of  a  varied  and  prolific  sea-fauna  have  been  de- 
tected, and  these  are  invested  with  a  high  interest,  as  being  amongst 
the  earKest  evidences  of  life  as  yet  known  to  geologists.     And 
here  let  the  student  impress  on  his  mind  the  fact  that,  though 
among  the  earliest  instances  of  vitality,  there  is  in  their  structure 
no  imperfection  or  trial-work.     The  corals  of  the  Silurian  seas, 
the  Crustacea  and  shell-fish  of  this  primeval  period,  are  as  com- 
plex in  their  organisation,  and  as  perfectly  fitted  for  the  functions 
they  had  to  perform,  as  the  corads  and  Crustacea  and  shell-fish 
that  now  throng  the  existing  waters.    With  regard  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  period  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  evidence.     Fuci 
or  sea- weeds  are  not  unfreqyient  in  some  localities  ;  fragmentary 
stems,  apparently  of  aquatic  plants,  are  also  by  no  means  rare  ; 
and  seed-spores  and  drift-twigs  of  plants  apparently  allied  to  the 
lycopodium  or  club-moss  have  been  detected  in  the  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  system.     Still,  as  a  whole,  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Silu- 
rian epoch  is  by  no  means  abundant  or  decisive,  though  the  occa- 
sional bands  of  anthracite  and  anthracitous  shales  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  development  in  certain  areas  of  a  true  terrestrial 
vegetation. 

181.  Among  the  fossils  specially  characteristic  of  the  period  we 
may  notice  the  following  ; — referring  for  fuller  descriptions  to 
the  monographs  mentioned  in  the  Recapitulation,  and  for  a  com- 
plete list  to  Professor  Morris's  invaluable  *  Catalogue  of  British 
Fossils,*  as  well  as  to  the  list  prepared  by  Messrs  Morris  and 
Salter  for  the  last  edition  of  Murchison*s  *  Siluria.*  The  Silurian 
Flora,  as  already  stated,  consists  chiefly  of  algce  or  marine  plants  ; 
and  these  generally  in  such  an  obscure  condition  as  to  prevent 
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the  botanist  from  determining  their  tme  afBnitiea.  They  are 
known  hj  Buch  naitieB  as  choadrUei,  from  a  resemblance  to  the 
^ondrui  of  onr  own  sens :  fueoida  from  their  analogies  to  the 


fueui;  eruiiana;  palcBoehorda;  lycopodiUs;  and  the  lite — names 
vHch  indicate  resemblancea  rather  than  affinitiee,  and  this,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  all  that  paleontology  can 
sapply. 

Of  the  Paitna  we  know  a  great  deal  more,  and  can  speak  with 
Mine  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
lived  and  flourished.     One   of  the   most  common  forms  is  the 


graptoliU  {grapko,  I  write,  and  lithot,  a  etone),  a  peciJiar  fiunUy 
of  zoophytes,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  gea-pens 
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(serttdaria  and  virgularia)  of  our  own  seas.  These  zoophytes, 
along  with  a  few  sponge-like  forms  (acanthospongia,  cliona,  &c.) 
and  foraminifera,  seem  to  have  thronged  the  muddy  bottom  of 
the  SiLnrian  waters,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  system,  and  are  known  by  such  names  as  graptolithus,  ras- 
trites  (raster,  a  rake)  diplograpsus  or  double-graptolite,  didymo- 
grapsus,  or  twin-graptolite,  and  suchlike  terms  as  best  convey  an 
idea  of  their  external  appearances.  Among  the  corals  and  coral- 
loid  remains  of  the  period  there  are  also  many  peculiar  genera, 
remarkable  either  for  their  sponge-like  appearance,  or  for  the  cup- 
like shape  of  their  structure.  From  the  form  or  arrangement  of 
their  pores,  these  corals  are  known  by  such  names  as  cyaihophyl- 
lum,  or  cup-coral ;  arachnophyllum,  or  spider-like  coral ;  astrceaf 


! 
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1.  CyathophyUum  truncatutu :  2.  Favosites  cristatus  ;  3,  Astnea  Oothlandica ;  4,  Heliolites 
tubiilatiiB ;  5,  Halysites  oaten\ilari\i8 ;  6,  Echinospbaezites  Balcicus ;  7,  Oyathoorinus 
(Taxocrinus)  tuberculatas. 

or  star-coral ;  heliolites,  or  sun-coral ;  favosites,  or  honeycomb 
coral ;  aulopora,  or  pipe-pore  coral ;  and  catenipora^  or  chain- 
pore  coral.  Indeed,  so  constant  are  the  characters  of  these  early 
and  lowly  organisms,  that  the  palaeontologist  has  as  little  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  a  Silurian  coral  from  an  oolitic  one,  as  he  has  in 
discriminating  between  the  moUusca  or  Crustacea  of  these  distant 
epochs.  Of  the  echinoderms,  several  well-marked  groups  are 
found  in  Silurian  strata.  The  most  abundant  are  the  Encrinites, 
or  lily-like  radiata  (krinon,  a  lily),  whose  calcareous  skeletons 
often  constitute  the  main  mass  of  certain  limestones,  just  as  corals 
now  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  existing  coral-reefs.  Deferring 
further  notice  of  the  encrinite  till  we  come  to  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  during  the  deposition  of  which  the  family  seems  to 
liave  attained  its  maximum  development,  we  may  simply  men- 
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tion  that  the  Sflnrian  genera  are  dlBtinct  from  those  of  later  f or- 
matiaiui,  and  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  cyathocrinus,  or 
eap-encrinite ;  (utinocrinus,  or  prickly  encrinite ;  glyptocrinus,  or 
seolptared  enciinite,  and  similar  descriptive  terms.  Several  star- 
fishes allied  to  the  uraster  and  comatula  of  our  own  seas  have 
aim  1>een  detected ;  and  these  are  known  as  uraster,  protaster 
(prcioiy  first — ^in  allusion  to  its  early  appearance  in  geological 
fofmations),  tepidasier  (lepis,  a  scale),  and  the  like.  Among  the 
echinoderms  certain  remarkable  bladder-shaped  forms  have  also 
been  diacovered;  these  are  termed  cystidecB  (cystus,  a  bladder), 
and  aeem  to  approach  the  sea-urchins  in  structure.  As  an  en- 
dinitey  with  its  numerous  arms  and  feathery  fingers,  may  be 
conaidered  a  star-fish  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  a  jointed  and  flexible 
stalk,  80  may  a  cystidean,  with  its  spherical  body  composed  of 
numerous  plates,  be  considered  a  sea-urchin  attached  to  the 
bottom  by  a  similar  jointed  column.  Of  these  cystideans,  the 
apiocystites  (pear-shaped),  caryocystitea  (clove-shaped),  pruno- 
eysUtes,  hemicosmites,  and  others,  so  named  from  their  forms, 
are  the  most  abimdant  and  best  known.  Among  the  annulose  or 
worm-like  impressions  foimd  in  the  system,  there  is  considerable 
variety,  and  tiiese  have  been  generally  attributed  to  true  anne- 
lids. It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many  of  the  mollusca 
leave  very  peculiar  trails  or  tracks  on  the  soft  mud  over  which 
they  pass,  that  several  of  the  minute  crustaceans  make  long  tortu- 
ous burrows  in  the  sands,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  so-caUed 
"  serpulites,"  "  nereites,"  &c.,  may  be  nothing  more  than  casts  or 
impressions  of  these  primeval  burrows  and  foot-trails.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  still  in  great  obscurity,  though  at  present  we  rank  pro- 
visionally under  the  head  Annelida  such  organisms  as  serpulites 
(so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  serpula  of  existing  seas), 
nereUes,  tentaculites,  comulites,  crossopodia,  and  the  like ;  as  well 
as  the  tubular  casts  of  the  burrows  or  bores  of  marine  anneKds 
like  the  lob-worm,  and  known  as  arenicolites,  foralites,  scoliies, 
&c  ;  together  with  minute  but  well-defined  species  of  true  «p^V- 
wrbes.  By  far  the  most  curious  and  abundant,  as  well  as  most 
characteristic,  of  Silurian  fossils,  are  the  crustaceans  termed  "  Tri- 
lobites,"  from  the  three-lobed-like  figure  of  their  bodies.  We 
have  other  entomostraceous  crustaceans,  as  the  hymenocaris,  cera- 
tiocaris,  eurypterus,  and  pterygotvs,  but  by  far  the  most  typical 
development  of  the  order  lay  in  the  trilobitidse,  whose  genera  and 
species  of  different  form  and  ornamentation  seemed  to  have 
swarmed  in  the  Silurian  waters,  just  as  shrimps  and  prawns  and 
crabs  swarm  in  the  seas  of  our  own  day.  Many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  larval  forms  of  so-called 
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genera  ;  a  consideTable  number  (well  known  to  collectore)  attain 
a  size  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  and  it  is  rarely  indeed  tbat  tta^- 
menta  are  found  indicating  a  length  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches.  The  moat  familiar  forma  of  these  trilobites  are  the  a^a- 
phu»,  ampyx,  calymene,  homaloaotus,  ogygia,  olenus,  and  trinu- 
cleut;  all  of  whii^  conaiatof  a  ceph^c  shield  or  plate,  furnished 
with  prominent,  many-faceted,  eeasile  (or  very  rarely  peduncu- 
lated) eyes,  a  three-lobed  body  ii 


ous,  and  a  caudal  plate  or  appendage  (pi/gidium)  variously  termin- 
ated. The  naiues  by  which  they  are  known  refer  in  many  in- 
atancea  to  some  peculiarity  of  form,  as  trinueleut ;  in  others,  aa 
asaphiit  (obacure),  calymene  (concealed),  Ac,  they  refer  to  the  ob- 
acurity  which  long  reated,  and  atill  in  aome  measure  reats,  on  the 
real  nature  of  these  extinct  creatnrea.  First  figured  as  an  insect 
under  the  title  of  EntomoUthaa  paradoxus,  it  was  long  before 
the  affinities  of  the  trilobite  were  determined  ;  and  even  yet,  with 
all  that  modem  research  has  done,  much  of  its  true  character,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  the  fossil  Crustacea,  remains  to  be  interpreted 
and  determined.  Higher  than  the  trilobite  there  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  upper  Silurians  of  Lanarkshire  and  Here- 
fordshire several  new  genera  and  species  of  crustaceans  which 
take  rank  under  the  foasil  family  EurypteridtE  {euros,  breadth,  and 
pteron,  wing  or  fin,  in  allusion  to  their  broad  oar-like  swimming 
limbs).    The  most  abundant  of  these  Surypleritet  belong  to  the 
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genera  ptaygotutj  ettryplenu,  and  Slimonia,  the  indiviiliials  and 
speciee  of  which  seem  to  have  been  extremely  numeroim,  rivalling 
evea  the  trilobite  in  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
thronged  the  mnddj  ahallowB  of  certain  areas  of  tlie  vppur  Silurian 
■ea-ahore.  The  dietingiiialiing  chaiacteriatics  of  the  EmypturiJa 
(aereisl  of  which  were  first  figured  in  this  Text-Book)  are,  their 
long  lobster-like  foma,  which  conaist  (in  the  dorsal  aspect)  of  an 
oUong-oval  cephalo-thorax  or  carapace,  with  marginal  or  Bub- 


cestral  eyes ;  eleTcn  abdominal  or  thoracico-abdominal  segments, 
free  and  devoid  of  appendages  ;  and  a  telson  or  tail-plate  more  or 
less  elongated,  and  luually  pointed.  The  carapace  (in  the  oral  or 
ventral  aspect)  is  furnished  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  five-jointed 
memberB — the  three  or  four  first  variously  formed  in  the  different 
genera  (some  furnished  with  spines,  others  with  prehensile  pin- 
cers), and  the  posterior  forming  the  broad  awimming-feet  which 
give  name  to  the  family.  The  oral  apparatus  consists,  as  in  the 
king-crab,  of  the  serrated  basil  joints  of  the  limbs,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  broad  heart-shaped  metastome  or  mouthpiece.  In  all 
tte  genera  the  exterior  crust  is  ornamented  with  a  peculiar  scale- 
like sculpture,  which  becomes  bolder  and  stronger  on  the  free  or 
exposed  margins. — (For  further  illustration,  see  par.  198,  Old  Red 
Sandstone.)  Among  the  mollusca  found  in  Silurian  strata,  there 
are  the  representatives  of  many  existing  orders — bivalves,  allied 
to  the  cockle  and  pecten,  others  to  the  mussel ;  whorled  nnivalves 
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like  the  periwinkLe ;  epirala  like  the  pelican's-foot  and  tower- 
Bhell ;  chambered  sheUa,  coiled  up,  like  the  pearly  nautilus  ;  and 
othcTB,  massive  and  strwght,  to  which  we  have  n 


1(^88.  In  other  words,  and  speaking  technically,  we  have 
numerous  species  of  the  compound  bryozoa,  of  the  hrachiopods, 
lamellihranchs,  pteropods,  gasteropods,  and  cephalopoda.  Among 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  hiyozoa  we  may  mention  oldhamia, 
feaeXUlla,  retepora,  and  eicharina,  all  readily  distinguished  by 
their  compound  net-like  arrangement ;  of  the  bracbiopods  perhaps 
lingula,  orlhit,  epirifera,  atrypa,  rhyneoneUa,  and  pentameras, 
are  the  beat  known  ;  of  the  lameUibrancbs,  avieula,  inoceramtis, 
poiidonomya,  ai'ca,  nueula,  and  modiola;  of  the  gasteropods, 
ruompltalva,  mureh,i»onia,trochig,  pleurotoinarM,ejidmaelurea; 
and  of  the  cephalopods,  lituita,  mihocmiu,  and  phragmoeeroi. 
As  already  stated,  remains  of  fiikei  (fta-spines  of  onchus,  and 
fragments  of  pteraspit  and  eephalcupis)  are  found  in  the  upper- 
most beds  of  the  system  (the  Tilestone  or  Passa^  Beds),  but  these 
have  been  regarded  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  as  marking  the 
dawn  of  the  Devonian  rather  than  the  close  of  the  Silurian  era — 
"  a  long  early  period  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  been 
called  into  existence."  This  opinion  must  be  received,  however, 
as  indicating  the  paucity  of  each  remains  rather  than  their  total 
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absence ;  and  for  the  final  grouping  of  the  **  TileAtone "  beds 
either  as  Silurian  or  Devonian,  we  must  wait  more  extended  re- 
search and  the  progress  of  discovery.  As  far  as  fossil  evidence 
goes,  in  the  mean  time,  they  appear  to  be  the  legitimate  base  of 
the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  ;  and,  entertain- 
ing this  opinion,  we  reserve  description  of  their  JisJi^s  and  peculiar 
crustaceans  till  we  come  to  treat  of  that  system.  We  are  no  be- 
lieven  in  artificial  "systems"  or  sharply-defined  "formations," 
nor  would  we  encourage  the  idea  that  the  creation  of  vertebrate 
ezifitence  in  some  of  its  forms  was  not  coeval  with  that  of  the 
lowest  invertebrata.  On  the  contrary,  all  analogy  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  great  types  of  life — radiate,  molluscan,  arti- 
culatey  and  vertebrate — ^appeared  simultaneously  and  independ- 
ently on  our  globe ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  minor  modifications  of 
the  tyx>®>  ^^^  ^o*  ^  the  type  itself,  we  are  to  look  for  that  grada- 
tion and  progress  which  mark  the  successive  geological  epochs. 
The  exposition  of  a  science,  however,  requires  various  provisional 
aids  and  expedients ;  and  merely  as  such  and  nothing  more  do 
we  again  warn  the  student  to  receive  all  the  existing  "  systems 
and  "groups"  and  ** series"  of  the  working  geologist 
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182.  Respecting  the  extent  of  country  occupied  by  Silurian 
strata,  we  have  as  yet  no  very  accurate  information.  As  before 
mentioned,  they  are  most  typically  displayed  in  the  district  of 
country  between  England  and  Wales  ;  the  formation  also  occurs 
in  a  broad  band  along  the  entire  south  of  Scotland,  though  not 
80  clearly  separable  into  series  ;  and  the  lower  portions  appear 
also  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  along  the  south-east  coast  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  western  districts  of  Ross  and  Suther- 
land, in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  system  is  found  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  Russia,  and  the  Ourals,  and  very  characteristically  in 
Silesia  and  Bohemia.  Silurian  strata  have  also  been  investigated 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Altai  and 
Himalayan  ranges,  in  China,  in  North  and  South  Africa,  in 
Australia,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  also  in  the  capes  and 
islands  of  the  polar  regions,  and,  as  the  progress  of  research 
advances,  will  no  doubt  be  discovered  in  other  regions.  In  all 
these  districts  the  system  is  marked  by  the  same  peculiar  fossils  ; 
and  though  the  strata  may  differ  very  greatly  in  a  mineralogical 
point  of  view — shales,  for  example,  passing  from  soft  disintegrat- 
ing mudstones  to  hard  fissile  slates,  sandstones  passing  from 
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laminated  sandstones  to  jaspery  conglomerates,  and  limestones 
from  calcareous  marls  to  concretionary  cornstones  —  still,  the 
momenta  geologist  detects  graptolites,  trilobites,  lingulse,  orthidse, 
and  the  like,  he  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  position  among  true 
Silurian  strata. 

183.  The  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  system  are  partly 
embedded  or  contemporaneous,  and  partly  eruptive.     The  em- 
bedded traps  are  chiefly  felspathic  ash  and  tufa  of  a  mixed  min- 
eral character,  and  have  evidently  been  laid  down  in  these  prim- 
eval seas,  sometimes  in  the  state  of  overspreading  or  molten  lava, 
and  sometimes  in  the  state  of  showers  of  scoriae  and  ashes.    The 
eruptive  rocks  are  principally  felspathic — felspathic  greenstones, 
felstone,    and    felstone  -  porphyry.      In  many  instances,  as  in 
Wales  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  they  have  rendered  the  strata 
partially  metamorphic,  converting  shales  into  good  useful  roofing- 
slates,  sandstones  into  quartzite,  and  clays  into  hard  jaspery  horn- 
stone.    The  upheavals  and  contortions  resulting  from  their  erup- 
tions produce,  on  the  whole,  a  varied  and  picturesque  scenery, 
less  abrupt  and  bold  than  that  of  primitive  districts,  yet  more 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  by  ravine  and  river-glen,  than  that 
of  later  or  secondary  periods.    "In  Russia,"  says  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  "  the  Silurian  rocks  form  either  wide  level  plains  or 
low  plateaux ;  whilst  in  other  countries,  where  they  have  been 
heaved  up  into  mountains,  they  have  a  rounded  outline,  especially 
where  they  consist  of  schists,  originally  composed  of  mud,  the  fine 
grains  of  which  have  given  rise  to  equable  atmospheric  attrition. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  shale  and  schist  have  been  changed 
into  hard  slates,  the  sandstone  into  quartzite,   or  the  earthy 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  and  particularly  if  the  beds  be 
highly  inclined  and  penetrated  by  igneous  rocks,  then  sharp  peaks 
or  abrupt  cliffs  and  gorges  are  dominant.     Thus  it  is  that  the 
same  ancient  strata  of  different  regions  put  on  so  many  different 
external  forms.      In  South  Britain  they  are,  necessarily,  most 
varied  in  districts  which,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  Cum- 
berland, have  had  their  outlines  diversified  by  the  intrusion  of 
igneous  rocks." 


Industrial  Products. 

184.  In  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
system  are  of  no  great  importance.  Roofing  -  slate  of  various 
quality  is  obtained  from  the  series,  but  of  inferior  value  to  that 
of  the  true  clay-slate  ;  flagstones  are  quarried  in  some  districts. 
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though  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  red  Bandstone ;  freestone  for 
building  puipoees  is  also  a  local  product ;  and  limestone  for 
mortar  and  manure  is  quarried  and  burnt  in  most  Silurian  coun- 
tiiea.  The  veins  that  traverse  the  system  are  in  general  metal- 
liferooSy  and  from  these,  ores  of  mercury,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  are  extracted.  Indeed,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  ''the  most  usual  original  position  of  gold  is  in  quartzose 
veinstones  that  traverse  altered  palaeozoic  slates,  frequently  near 
their  junction  with  eruptive  rocks.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
also  shown  to  be  diffused  through  the  body  of  such  rocks,  whether 
of  igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin.  The  stratified  rocks  of  the  high- 
est antiquity,  such  as  the  oldest  gneiss  or  quartz  rocks,  have  very 
seldom  borne  gold ;  but  the  sedimentary  accumulations  which 
followed,  or  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  (particu- 
hilj  the  first  of  these  three),  have  been  the  deposits  w^hich,  in 
the  tracts  where  they  have  imdergone  a  metamorphosis  or  change 
of  stnicture  by  the  influence  of  igneous  agency  or  other  causes, 
have  been  the  chief  sources  whence  gold  has  been  derived,"  This 
generalisation  must  be  received,  however,  with  some  degree  of 
caution,  imtil  we  are  enabled  to  define  more  clearly  the  limits 
of  the  vast  formations — the  so-called  laurentians  and  Cambrians, 
the  clay-slates,  and  chlorite  slates — that  lie  between  the  fossilifer- 
ous  Silurians  and  the  undoubted  crystalline  metamorphlc  strata. 


NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

185.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  presented  an  outline  of 
the  oldest  or  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  as  yet  known  to  geologists. 
Originally  designated  the  Greywack^  or  Transition  formation, 
and  but  imperfectly  defined  and  little  understood,  these  strata 
have  undergone  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  most  minute  and 
careful  survey,  as  regards  both  their  palaeontology  and  their  order 
of  superposition.  They  are  largely  developed  in  various  coim- 
tries,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  typically  so  in 
the  district  between  England  and  Wales  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Silures  ;  hence  the  designation  "  Silurian  System  "  by  Sir 
R  Murchisou,  their  first  and  most  ardent  investigator.  The  sys- 
tem, though  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  alternations  of  flagstones 
and  sandstones,  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  of  clayey 
limestones,  and  limestones  of  a  concretionary  structure,  has  been 
divided  into  l<noer  and  upper  groups,  and  th6se  groups  again,  in 
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the  typical  district,  into  the  Llandeilo,  Wenlock,  and  Lxidlmo 
series.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  system  algae  and  lycopods 
have  been  detected,  and  throughout  the  several  series  we  have 
abundant  traces  of  invertebrate  life  in  numerous  species  of  zoo- 
phytes, echinoderms,  annelida,  Crustacea,  and  mollusca,  figured 
and  described  —  the  higher  crustacean  forms  belonging  to  the 
fossil  family  Eurypterid^.  Remains  of  fishes  have  also  been 
found  in  the  upper  beds,  but  these  are  regarded  as  marking  the 
dawn  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  epoch,  rather  than  as  belonging 
to  the  close  of  the  Silurian.  Adhering  to  this  view  as  a  mere 
provisional  line  of  distinction,  we  obtain  a  well-marked  palaeon- 
tological  basis  for  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  can  view  the  grap- 
tolites  ;  the  favosites  and  heliolites  ;  the  actiniocrinites,  the  mar- 
supites,  and  cystidese ;  the  lingulsB,  terebratulae,  and  orthidae  ; 
the  lituites  and  orthoceratites ;  the  serpulites  and  tentaculites ; 
the  asaphus,  calymene,  trinucleus,  and  other  trilobites, — as  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  fauna  of  the  Silurian  era.  These  crea- 
tures are  all  of  true  marine  habitat,  and,  coupling  this  with  the 
facts  of  ripple-mark,  and  with  frequent  alternations  of  shales, 
which  were  originally  sea-siLt;  of  sandstones,  which  point  to 
sandy  shores  ;  of  conglomerates,  which  speak  of  gravel  beaches  ; 
and  of  limestones,  that  tell  of  shell-beds  and  coral-reefs, — we  are 
carried  back  through  the  lapse  of  ages  to  a  series  of  seas  and  bays 
and  estuaries,  in  which  the  operations  of  life  and  development 
went  forward,  deepening  and  spreading  and  multiplying,  even  as 
they  do  now. 

[Up  to  the  present  time  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Silurian  epoch  em- 
brace illustrations  of  Algse  and  Lycopodiacese,  in  the  vegetable  world  ;  and 
in  the  animal  world,  of^Amorphozoa,  Hydrozoa,  Actinozoa,  Echinodermata, 
Crustacea,  Annelida,  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Conchifera,  Gasteropoda, 
Heteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Cephalopoda,  and  Pisces,  if  we  regard  the  Tile- 
stones  as  the  capping  of  the  system.] 

186.  Silurian  strata  seem  to  be  extensively  developed  in  most 
countries  of  the  world,  and,  had  the  limits  of  an  elementary 
treatise  permitted,  some  important  co-ordinations  of  the  system, 
as  exhibited  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Bohemia,  Scandinavia, 
and  North  America,  might  have  been  attempted.  As  it  is,  it  may 
be  enough  for  the  student  to  remember  that  the  "  Llandeilo," 
"  Wenlock,"  and  "  Ludlow "  series  mark  the  ascending  order  in 
England  ;  that  the  "  Primordial,"  "  Transition,"  and  "  Upper " 
zones  indicate  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  Bohemia  ;  and  that  in 
North  America,  the  "  Champlain,"  "Ontario,"  and  "Helderberg" 
divisions  point  to  a  similar,  if  not  to  a  corresponding,  ascent. 
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Wherever  the  co-oidination  has  been  made,  and  **  giving  full 
weight"  (we  quote  Professor  Phillips)  "  to  mineral  as  well  as  to 
Qigaiiic  associations,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
wwentiftl  accordance  between  them  all.  We  have  always  two 
great  zones,  which  may  be  thus  defined : — 

Upper  Z<mt. — Contains  limestones,  and  very  numerous  forms  of  inverte- 
brate marine  life — trilobites,  orthocerata,  phragmocerata,  crinoidea, 
cystidea,  zoantharia,  &c. — Divisible  into  two  parts  ;  this  is  the  ori- 
ginal Siiurian  tytiem  of  Murchison. 

The  two  parts  connected  by  a  transition  band  (Llandovery  rocks). 

Lower  Zone,  without  limestones,  contains  few  forms  of  life,  especially 
lingulffiy  paradoxides,  conocephalas,  of  species  perhaps  entirely,  and 
of  genera  mostly  distinct  from  those  of  the  upper  zone.  This  zone 
divisible  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  having  in  certain  portions  a  poor 
fauna,  the  lower  not  yet  found  to  yield  any  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
upper  part  is  the  '  primordial  zone '  of  M.  Barrande ;  the  lower  part 
is  the  '  bottom  zone '  of  the  British  Government  Survey.  Together 
they  constitute  what  was  formerly  understood  or  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  Sedgwick's  special  inquiry  in  Wales,  and  called  the  Cam- 
hrian  system,** 

187.  To  the  student  who  feels  desirous  of  entering  more  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  this  interesting  but  partially  imderstood 
system — and  for  all  that  has  been  done,  there  is  not  a  wider  or 
more  attractive  field  for  his  research — we  would  recommend 
perusal  of  the  following  papers  and  monographs :  The  original 
*  Silonan  System*  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  ;  *  Siluria*  (fourth 
edition),  by  the  same  author ;  the  *  Syst^me  Silurien  de  Bohtoe* 
of  M.  Barrande ;  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain/  vols.  i.  and  iii;  Murchison*s  'Russia  in  Europe;'  Mr 
James  Hall*s  reports  in  the  'Geological  Survey  of  New  York;' 
Dr  Bigsby  *0n  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks  and  Fossils  of  the  State 
of  New  York,*  as  given  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society;'  and  more  recently  to  an 
instructive  Survey  of  the  Scottish  Silurians,  by  Mr  Lapworth,  in 
the  Brit.  Assoc  Reports  for  1871.  To  those  more  especially 
wishing  to  become  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  Silurian  fossils,  the 
plates  in  the  works  of  Murchison,  Barrande,  Hall,  Bailly  (*  Illus- 
trated Catalogue'),  and  in  the  Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
will  readily  convey  the  desired  information.  The  typical  species 
(or  those  in  the  mean  time  erected  into  separate  species)  have  also 
been  arranged  with  more  than  usual  care  in  the  cases  of  the 
Jermyn  Street  Museum,  London,  and  may  be  studied  en  suite  as 
mapped  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  England. 
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XIL 
THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  AND  DEVONIAN. 

EMBRACING — 1,   THE   LOWER;    2,    THE    MIDDLE;    AND,    3,    THE 
UPPER  GROUPS   OP  BRITISH   GEOLOGISTS. 

188.  Taking  the  Coal-Measures  as  a  sort  of  middle  formation, 
there  is  generally  found  in  the  British  Islands  one  set  of  reddish 
sandstones  lying  beneath,  and  another  set  lying  immediately 
above  them.  By  the  earlier  geologists  the  lower  set  was  desig- 
nated the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  and  the  upper  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone; and  though  the  progress  of  the  science  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  impose  certain  limitations  on  these  terms,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  distinctive  and  easily  remembered.  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone  may  therefore  be  held  as  embracing  the  whole  series 
of  strata  which  lies  between  the  Silurian  system  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  carboniferous  system  on  the  other.  Certain  portions  of 
the  system  are  peculiarly  developed  in  Devonshire,  and  contain 
a  copious  and  varied  fossil  faima;  hence  the  introduction  by 
Murchison  and  Sedgwick  of  the  term  Devonian — a  term  now 
generally  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  earlier  and  more  de- 
scriptive one  of  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  In  the  present  chapter 
we  shall  use  the  term  "  Devonian"  as  applying  more  particularly 
to  the  strata  as  developed  in  the  South  of  England,*  and  the  term 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone "  as  more  especially  applicable  to  those  of 
Scotland  and  Hereford — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Caithness 
and  Forfarshire  beds  are  not  paralleled  by  the  schists  and  lime- 
stones of  Devonshire,  and  that  it  requires  both  developments  to 
constitute  the  '*  system'*  as  at  present  understood  by  European  and 
American  geologists.     In  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  indeed,  there 
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are  several  breaks  between  the  various  members  of  the  system, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  co-relate  and  compare ;  but 
in  the  wider  and  unbroken  areas  of  Russia  and  America,  the  whole 
are  fused  into  one  homogeneous  Life-system,  and  to  this — the 
whole  range  between  Siluria  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks — the 
terms  Old  Bed  Sandstone  or  Devonian  are  now  indiscriminately 
(but  erroneously)  applied  by  the  majority  of  English  geologists. 

Lithological  Composition. 

189.  The  *'01d  Red  Sandstone,"  as  the  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, consists  of  a  succession  of  sandstones,  alternating  with  sub- 
ordinate layers  of  sandy  shale  and  beds  of  concretionary  lime- 
stones. The  sandstones  pass  in  fineness  from  close-grained  fissile 
flags  to  thick  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate,  and  the  shales  from 
sandy  laminated  clay  to  soft  flaky  sandstone.  The  whole  system 
is  less  or  more  coloured  by  the  peroxide  of  iron — the  shades  vary- 
ing from  a  dull  rusty  grey  to  a  bright  red,  and  from  red  to  a  fawn- 
er cream-coloured  yellow.  Many  of  the  shales  are  curiously  mot- 
tled— green,  purple,  and  yellow — and  present  an  aspect  which, 
once  seen  in  the  field,  is  not  soon  forgotten.  On  the  whole,  shades 
of  red  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  system,  unless  in  some  of  the 
lower  slaty  bands,  which  present  a  dark  and  semi-bituminous 
aspect,  lie  slaty  bands  of  sandstone  are  locally  known  as  flag- 
gtones  and  tUestones  ;  the  conglomerates,  which  are  merely  solicd- 
fied  gravel  and  shingle,  are  fancifully  termed  puddingstones — the 
pebbles  being  mingled  through  the  mass  like  the  fruit  in  a  plum- 
pudding  ;  and  many  of  the  limestones,  from  their  silicious  or 
concretionary  texture,  are  known  by  the  name  of  comstones. 
The  shales  are  occasionally  soft  and  friable,  and  in  this  state  are 
by  some  termed  marls  ;  but  as  they  contain  no  lime,  the  name  is 
by  no  means  appropriate.  The  "  Devonian"  proper,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  in  its  middle  and  upper  portions  an  abundant 
development  of  fossiliferous  limestones  and  calcareous  shales,  of 
slaty  diales  or  dark  bituminous-looking  schists.  Indeed,  north 
of  tiie  Bristol  Channel,  the  fossiliferous  limestones,  schists,  and 
grits  of  Devonshire  are  altogether  wanting ;  and  we  are  thus 
warranted  in  regarding  the  red  conglomerates,  marls,  and  com- 
stones of  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  the  red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates of  Cumberland,  the  pebbly  grits  of  Berwickshire,  the 
yellow  sandstones  of  Fife,  the  red  sandstones  and  grey  flags  of 
Forfar,  the  bouldery  conglomerates  that  flank  the  Grampians, 
and  the  dark  bituminous  schists  of  Caithness,  as  portions  of  a 
formation  somewhat  older  than  the  fossiliferous  limestones  and 
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slaty  shales  of  Devon,  of  Belgium,  and  central  Europe,  which 
seem  to  graduate  into,  and  are  in  part  inseparable  from,  the  lower 
carboniferous  strata.  It  is  true  that  in  Eussia,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  North  America,  there  appears  to  be  an  intimate  interfusion 
of  these  two  great  divisions  ;  hence  the  reason  for  regarding  them, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  one  and  the  same  system,  and  the  terms 
"Old  Red  Sandstone"  and  "Devonian"  as  all  but  synonymous. 

190.  Proceeding  downwards  from  the  lowest  beds  of  the  car- 
boniferous system  which  are  generally  well  defined  by  their 
abundant  remains  of  calamites,  stigmaria,  sigillaria,  sphenopteris, 
and  other  coal  plants,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  order  of 
the  "  Old  Red  "  in  the  northern  part  of  the  British  Islands ; — 

Yellow  and  Whitish  Sandstones,  generally  fine-grained,  but  in- 
cluding detached  pebbles,  and  alternating  with  layers  of  mottled 
shale.     (Dura  Den,  Fifeshire,  and  Bishop  MUl,  Elgin.)    Character- 
I  ised  by  abundant  remains  of  holcptychiiis,  glyptolepis,  phaneropleuron, 
I.  \  pterkhthySf  and  other  jUhes;  btU  by  few  plants. 

Coarse  Pebbly  Grits,  alternating  with  fine-grained  whitish  and 
chocolate-coloured  sandstones.      Occasional  scales  of  holoptychius, 
numerous  fucoids,  and  occasional  land  plants,  as  Adlantites  Hiber- 
\nicus.    (Dunse  and  Denholm  Hill.) 

Red  Sandstones,  generally  in  thick  beds  of  a  dull  brick-red,  enclos- 
ing detached  pebbles  of  quartz  and  other  rocks.  Conglomerate  beds 
.  apparently  of  littoral  origin,  layers  of  greenish,  purple,  and  mottled 
II*  ^  shales,  and  beds  of  concretionary  limestone  or  comstone.  This  is 
the  typical  "  Old  Red  "  of  Hereford,  Cumberland,  Fife,  Perth,  and 
Forfar.  Organic  remains  rather  rare,  and  not  very  distindf  Holop- 
tychius nobilisdmu^s  being  perhaps  the  most  characteristic. 

Dark  Grey  Micaceous  Flagstones,  with  occasionally  flaggy  schists 
of  a  dark  bituminous  aspect,  pebbly  conglomerates,  and  marly  sand- 
stones, with  intercalated  shales  embedding  semi-calcareous  nodules 
III.  /  (Caithness,  Banff,  and  Moray).  Characterised  by  dbuiidant  fish- 
*  remains,  as  coccostetis,  pterichihys,  asterolepis,  osteolepis,  dipterujtj 
diplopt^ras,  dec. ;  and  by  frequerU  but  indistinct  impressions  of 
a^VAXtic  plarUs. 


\ 


'  Great  Pebbly  Conglomerate— a  vast  thickness  of  consolidated 
water-worn  blocks  and  pebbles,  with  occasional  interlaminations 
of  fissile  grey  sandstone — stretches  more  or  less  persistently  from 
Stonehaven  on  the  east  to  Bute  on  the  west,  and  developed  also  in 
Caithness  and  other  localities.  No  fossils. 
Grey  Rusty-coloured  Sandstones,  with  enclosed  pebbles  and  beds 
IV.  (  of  conglomerate,  subordinate  to  a  vast  thickness  of  fine-grained  grey 
fissile  flagstones  and  tilestones  (Forfarshire,  Perthshire,  &c.)  Char- 
acterised by  fish-remains  f  as  cephalctspis,  diplacanihtis,  climatius,  ac- 
anthodeSf  ichthyodoruZites,  <Stc.;  by  pterygotus,  evrypteruSf  stylonurus, 
and  other  Crustacea  ;  and  by  impressions  of  undetermined  aquatic  and 

Umd  plants. 
L 
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!  Great  Tiappean  Conglomerate — a  peculiar  aggregation  of  rounded 
pebbles  and  boulders  (chiefly  porphyries)  cemented  by  trap-ash,  and 
rarely  interlaminated  by  grits  or  bands  of  sandstone.  Flanks  the 
southern  Grampians  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  preceding  synopsis  represents  the  usual  order  of  the  system 
as  it  occurs  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  though  few  districts 
present  an  entire  suite  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  strata. 
According  to  Phillips,  the  older  red  series  of  Wales  and  the 
course  of  the  Wye  and  Severn  may  be  thus  expressed  in  gene- 
ral tenns: — 

Ufpbr  Group. — Coiiglomerates  and  sandstones  of  red,  purple,  and  green 
hue ;  the  pebbles,  scattered  in  layers  through  masses  of  considerable 
thickness,  are  mostly  of  quartz,  such  as  occurs  abundantly  in  veins  in 
the  mica-schists  and  gneissose  rocks.  The  magnitude  of  the  pebbles 
varies  from  an  inch  or  two  across  to  small  white  grains.  Holo^tychlns 
nohiltssimus  occurs  in  this  series. 

Middle  Group. — Flaffttone  Series,  in  great  thickness,  with  partings  of 
red  shale,  and  some  irregular  calcareous  comstones.  In  the  country 
about  Milford  Haven  this  series  is  usually  traversed  by  nearly  vertical 
slaty  cleavage.     Cephalaspis  is  met  with  in  this  series. 

Lower  Group. — Marl  Series,  mostly  red,  with  pale  and  greenish  bands, 
and  irregular  comstone  layers.  White,  dark  grey,  and  yellowish  sand- 
stones appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  especially  round  the  May- 
hill  district.  (There  is  no  coarse  conglomerate  in  this  part  of  the  series 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Ciunbrian  and  Grampian  chains.) 

Such  is  Professor  Phillip's  grouping  of  the  "  Older  Red  "  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  following  is  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  co-ordination  of 
the  true  Devonian  with  the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  types  of  the 
formation : — 

Upper  Devonian. — A  series  of  schists  characterised  very  extensively  by 
the  presence  of  a  bivalvular  crustacean  (cypridina),  and  when  lime- 
stones interlaminate  the  schist,  by  goniatites  and  clymenia.  It  prevails 
in  Nassau,  in  Saxony,  and  Thuringia  ;  and  may  be  paralleled  by  the 
Clymenian  limestones  of  Petherwin  and  the  upper  beds  of  North 
Devon.  [This  series  we  are  inxilined  to  regard  as  the  base  of  the  carboni- 
ferous and  not  Devonian.} 

Eifel  Limestone. — The  great  central  calcareous  mass  equivalent  to  that 
of  Plymouth,  and  probably  to  that  of  Ilfracombe,  full  of  corals,  crin- 
oidea,  brachiopoda,  gasteropoda,  cephalopoda,  and  trilobites,  and 
some  of  the  old  red  fishes.  Stringocephalus  Burtini  belongs  to  this 
rock. 

Middle  Devonian. — Schists  with  sandstones,  and  some  impure  limestones. 
Calceola  sandalina  belongs  to  this  group. 

Lower  Devonian. — Sandstones  with  slaty  schists  and  some  impure  lime- 
stone. This  contains  large  spiriferse,  some  species  of  phacops,  and  the 
curious  Pleurodictytim  problemaiicum. 
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According  to  Dr  Bigsby,  the  following  arrangement  exhibits,  in 
brief,  the  Devonian  system  of  North  America,  and  more  especially 
as  developed  in  the  State  of  New  York : — 


Middle.  \ 


Stapes.  Sections. 

Upper.       Old  Red  Sandstone. 

'  Chemung  Rocks. 
Portage  Sandstone. 

Genesee  Slate. 
Tully  Limestone. 
Hamilton  Rocks. 
Marcellus  Shales. 

{Comiferous  Limestone. 
Onondago  Limestone. 
Schoharie  Grit. 
Caudi-galli  Grit. 
Oriskany  Limestone. 


Groups.  Prevailing  Mineral. 

V.     Conglomerate  and  Limestone. 

>  IV.     Argillaceous  Sandstone. 


'III.    Clay  and  Sandstone. 


>  II.    Limestone. 
L    Sandstone. 


} 


On  the  whole,  and  without  attempting  minute  co-ordinations  for 
which  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  data,  the  system,  as  developed 
in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  North 
America,  is  sufficiently  distinctive.  Commencing  with  the  flag- 
stones or  tilestones  containing  onchus,  cephalaspis,  and  pterygotus 
— ^passing  up  through  those  imbedding  coccosteus,  asterolepis,  and 
dipterus — and  closing  with  those  characterised  by  Adianiites 
Hihemicus,  by  pterichtht/s,  holoptychius,  and  other  allied  genera, 
— the  " ceplialaspian"  "dipteran"  and  " holoptychian^^  zones 
are  always  sufficiently  obvious  in  order  of  time ;  and  serve,  in 
Britain  at  least,  as  good  finger-posts  to  guide  the  field  geologist 
in  his  investigation  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


PalflBontological  Characteristics. 

191.  The  organic  remains  of  the  system,  though  often  not  well 
preserved  in  consequence  of  the  arenaceous  nature  of  the  rocks, 
are  nevertheless  of  high  and  increasing  interest ;  inasmuch  as  they 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  of  new  and 
higher  forms  of  articulate  life,  and  of  vertebrate  existence  as 
manifested  in  the  numerous  and  curious  fishes  of  the  period.  As 
a  whole,  the  system,  in  the  area  of  Europe  at  least,  is  by  no 
means  fertile  in  Plant  remains  ;  and  even  of  such  as  do  occur,  the 
botanist  has  yet  been  unable  to  render  any  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation. Among  the  tilestones  and  flagstones  (Forfar  and  Caith- 
ness), as  well  as  among  the  upper  sandstones  of  the  system  (Rox- 
burgh), we  have  impressions  of fuci  or  sea- weeds  {chondrites,  zoste- 
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ritet,  Ac),  of  manh-pLmts,  apparentlj  allied  to  the  eqaiBetom, 
bdlnuli,  and  (edge  (juneitet),  and  of  land  plants  akin  to  the  tree- 


id  (BoxhuilliahtH);  X  ZoaLsUn  (ForfuBhin):  3,  Kolopbyiau  j>rUi«j«  (CacitdB), — 

fern  (palceopterie),  the  calamiUn,  end  lepidodendron  of  the  Coal- 


meaanreB.    Year  after  year  these  "  lepidodendroid "  stenu  aie 
beconoii^  better  known,  hut  ao  obscnre  are  theii  external  acnlp- 
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tarings  as  well  as  internal  structure,  that  all  we  can  do  in  the 
mean  time  is  merely  to  indicate  their  affinity.  On  the  whole,  the 
Old  Red  flora  of  Europe  occurs  in  a  fragmentary  and  carbonised 
state,  as  if  the  plants  had  been  drifted  from  a  distance  to  the  areas 
of  deposit,  and  have  as  yet  received  but  scanty  attention  from  the 
fossil  botanist.  Among  the  flaggy  shales  of  the  Caithness  beds 
there  occur  dark  bituminous  bands,  which  have  been  assigned  by 
some  to  a  vegetable,  and  by  others  to  an  animal,  origin  ;  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  the  bituminous  matter  is 
the  result  of  animal  decay — of  the  vast  shoals  of  fishes  which 
were  entombed  in  that  muddy  deposit.  In  some  more  favoured 
localities,  however,  like  Point  Gasp^,  in  Canada,  thin  seams  of 
bituminous  coal  interlaminated  with  plant-yielding  shales  and 
sandstones  have  been  discovered  by  Principal  Dawson,  thus 
giving  new  proof  that,  like  other  geological  periods,  the  Old  Red 
had  its  areas  of  fertility  and  areas  of  dwarfish  sterility — ^regions 
where  climatic  influences  were  mild  and  genial,  and  others  where 
they  were  rigorous  and  destructive  of  vegetation.  Still,  as  a 
general  truth,  our  knowledge  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  flora  is 
limited  and  imperfect,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  lamin- 
aWan-like  plants  of  Orkney,  the  civondrites,  zosterites,  actinophyl- 
lum,  and  other  fucoids  of  the  flagstones  and  upper  sandstones  ; 
the  beautiful  Adiantites  (Falceopteris)  HibemicuSf  and  one  or  two 
calamitoid  and  lepidodendroid  plants  of  the  middle  and  upper 
groups,  the  vegetation  of  the  period  may  be  said  to  be  unknown 
to  geology. 

The  Fauna  of  the  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more 
abundant  and  better  known,  though  it  still  requires  much  more 
minute  elaboration  than  it  has  yet  received.  Among  the  zoo- 
phytes we  have  various  species  of  arachnophyllum,  cyathophyllurriy 
cystiphyllumyfavositeSy  heUolitea^  and  other  corals  differing  little 
fiom  those  of  Siluria ;  and  in  the  upper  groups  a  few  crinoid  and 
cystoid  echinoderms,  as  cictinocrinusy  cyathocrinusy  cupressocrinns, 
and  echinosphcerites.  We  have  also  a  number  of  annelid  tracks 
and  burrows — ^the  former  winding  in  great  profusion  over  the  sur- 
faces of  many  of  the  lower  flagstones,  and  the  latter  piercing  the 
same  strata  often  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  and 
not  unfrequently  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  thus  showing  the 
gigantic  size  of  these  unknown  burrowers.  Among  the  Crustacea 
we  have  still  a  few  of  silurian  forms — the  calymeney  homalonotus, 
and  cheirurus;  but  the  meridian  of  trilobite  life  is  evidently 
passed,  and  we  have  now  the  cypridina,  the  bronteics,  the  ceratio- 
caris,  kampecarU,  pterygotus,  eurypterus,  stylonurus,  and  other 
forms  peculiar  to  the  period.    These  crustaceans,  and  their  recent 
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diaeoveiy,  form  altogether  an  interesting  chapter  in  paleontology. 
Tbt  mandibnlsi  or  jaw-feet  of  pterygotiia,  known  for  tlie  last  fifty 


jeara  to  the  qnarryinen  of  Forfar  hy  the  title  of  "  seraphim " 
(&om  a  fancifnl  resemblance  to  the  wicgB  of  the  Bculptured  eera- 
I^iim),  were  first  mistaken  by  Agaasiz  for  the  remains  of  fishes  ; 
hence  the  name  pterygotus  (Or.  jiUryx,  a  wing,  and  oua,  otos,  an 
ear),  in  allodon  to  the  peculiar  confi(;uration  of  these  jaw-feet 
On  inspection  of  the  Balruddery  collection  (now  nnluokily  dis- 
persed), U.  Agassiz  at  once  discovered  the  crustacean  afianities  of 
these  remains,  and  termed  the  creature  to  which  they  belonged 


J'alceocarcinus  aUUtu — a  far  more  appropriate  name,  but  one 
scarcely,  if  at  aU,  known  to  British  palaeontologists.    When  ex- 
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amined  by  Agasaiz  in  1844  the  data  were  too  imperfect  for  an 
attempted  reBtoration,  but  now,  wbat  with  new  facts  and  tlie  dis- 
covery of  allied  genera,  we  are  enabled  to  reatore  in  outline  the 
great  Pterygotitt  of  Forfarshire  (for  there  are  several  species)  with 
Bomething  like  certainty,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  latter  Bpecimena  attained  a  length  of  four,  five,  and  six  feet, 
vrith  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  other  dimensions.  Since 
the  dispersion  of  Jfi:  Webster's  collection  other  crustacean  forms 
have  been  discovered  by  the  author  of  this  treatise,  in  the  For- 
farshire flagstones ;  by  Mr  Slim.oii,  in  the  modstones  of  upper 
Lanarkshire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  capping  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  ;  by  Mr  Banks,  in  the  Kington  tilestoiies  of  Hereford  ; 
and  more  recently  by  Mr  Powrie  of  EeswaUie,  in  the  grey  tile- 
stonea  near  Forfar.  These  crustaceans  are  so  peculiar — exhibiting 
a  sort  of  compound  structure  partly  phyllopod,  partly  pcecilipod, 
partly  macrurus,  and  partly  ziphosurus — tiiat  in  an  elementary 
work  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  them,  furi^ber  than 
merely  to  remark,  as  the  author  did  at  the  British  Association  in 
1655,  that  they  seem  to  indicate  a  great  iione  of  crustacean  life  on 
the  lowest  verge  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  period.  Whether  this 
zone  shall  be  ultimately  ranked  as  Lower  Devonian  as  Upper 
Silurian  or  as  the  '  passage  beds  between  the  two  systems,  must 
altogether  depend  on  fossil  evidence  and  m  the  mean  time  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  merely  announce  the  iact 
that  somewhere  about  this  stage  in  the  ascending  scale  of  time, 
we  have  a  strai^  and  varied  de\elopment  of  crustacean  life 
hitherto  unknown  to  Palieontology  The  epoch  of  the  Tnlobite 
IB  on  the  wane,  and  higher  and  more  complex  forms  betoken  the 
dawn  of  another  palseozoic  period  the  biological  pecuLanties  of 
which  Geology  has  yet  to  interpret  (See  Recapitulation )  An- 
other cunouB  feature  in  connection  with  these  Crustacea,  and 


occurring  m  the  same  beds  is  an  immense  number  of  dark- 
coloured  patches  of  spawn  like  organiems,  which  are  now  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  the  egg-packeta  of  eurypterus  and  ptery- 
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gotiu.  Compressed  and  flattened,  the  ova  appe&r  less  or  more 
in  concentric  anangement,  and  everj  appearance  favoun  the  idea 
of  their  crostacean  orgin,  unless,  perhaps,  tlieir  great  abundance, 
idiich  has  suggested  to  some  the  poasibilitf  of  their  being  the 
berries  or  carpels  of  some  unknown  plant.  The  egg-packet  theory 
is  now  the  most  prevalent ;  and,  admittii^  its  truth,  the  wide- 
spread abondance  of  these  remains  increases  beyond  expression 
oar  notions  of  the  exuberance  of  crustacean  life  within  certain 
areaa  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Of  the  Mollusca  we  have  several 
compound  forma  (bryozoa),  m/etiafdla  and  retqjora  ;  of  brachi- 
opoda,  atrypa,  ealeeola,  <nihit,  gpiri/era,  terebratula,  and  string- 
oeephalut ;  of  lamellibranoh  bivalrea,  avicula,  corbnla,  Tnegalodvn, 


modiola,  and  anodon  ;  of  gasteropoda,  euompfiabis,  mwrchisonia, 
and  pleurotomaria  ;  and  of  chambered  cephalopoda,  di/maiia, 
goniatit€e,  and  ortkoceraa  are  the  most  chacacteristic.  The 
Fishes  of  the  period  are  also  peculiar,  inaamuch  as  many  of 
them  are  covered  with  bony  plates,  or  with  hard  enamelled 
scales  ;  are  frequently  furnished  with  fin-spines,  or  external  de- 
fences ;  and  are  many  of  them  of  forms  widely  different  from  the 
fishes  of  existing  seas.  In  many  cases  we  have  only  a  scale  or 
fragment  of  bone  (an  ichthyoUte)  to  guide  us  in  our  determina- 
tions ;  and  in  others  detached  fin-spines,  known  to  the  palaeon- 
tologist as  ichthyodorviitea  (Gr.  ieldhys,  a  fish ;  doru,  a  spear ; 
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and  liihos,  a  etoue).  Of  the  more  characteristic  fiahea  of  the 
period,  we  may  notice  the  cephdaipu,  or  bucklerhead  (kephaH, 
Qie  head,  and  aspit,  a  buckler),  so  named  from  the  shield-like 
shape  of  ita  head  ;  the  eoceo»teu»  or  beny-bone  (kokkot  a  beny, 


and  tateon,  a  bone),  bo  called  from  the  beny-like  tubercles  which 
stud  its  bony  plates  ;  the  pteriehthyt,  or  wing-flsh  (})Uron,  a 


wing,  and  tckthya,  a  fish),  which  receives  its  name  from  the  pe- 
culiar wing-like  appendages  attached  to  ita  bodj ;  tbe  Iwlop- 


tyehivs,  or  all-wrinkle  {holos,  entire,  and  ptycAe,  a  wrinkle),  ao 
termed  from  the  wrinkled  auiface  of  its  laige  enamelled  scalea  ; 
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■ateroUipiB  or  rtar-gcale  (aiUron,  a  star,  and  Ifpis,  a  scale) ;  o»Uo- 
lepU  or  bone-acale  {otteon,  a  bone) ; ,  dt;)(eri«,  or  double-fia; 


double-apine ;    glyjiUtlcemus,    or    sculptured- 
tlunat ;  phaneropleuron,  or  apparent-rib,  and  bo  forth — all  of 


tJiem  receiving  their  names  fo>m  some  marked  and  peculia; 
temal  feature.    These  fishes  seem  to  have  tlironged  the  wate 


the  period,  and  their  remains  ate  often  found  in  masses,  as  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  entombed  in  living  ahoals  hj  the  sedi- 
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ment  which  now  contains  them.  Occasionally  only  detached 
scales  are  found,  as  if  these  had  been  drifted  about  on  the  shores 
of  deposit ;  and  at  other  times  a  spine  is  all  that  bears  evidence  of 


1.  Acanthodes  Mibchelli ;  2,  Climatiua  sciitiger;  3,  Diplacanthus  gradliB.— (Forfarshire.) 

their  existence.  To  these  spines  the  palaeontologist,  in  the  mean 
time,  assigns  distinct  generic  names,  though  it  may  hereafter  turn 
out  that  the  spines  of  the  different  fins  on  the  same  fish  may  have 
been  differently  armed  and  ornamented,  and  also  of  different 
shapes — ^the  dorsals  differing  from  the  sub-dorsals,  and  these  again 
from  the  pectorals.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  there 
is  much  that  is  merely  provisional,  and  awaits  the  corroboration 
or  correction  of  future  discovery  ;  and  knowing  so,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  here  to  tell  the  student  plainly  and  without  reserve,  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  they  are  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  Though  attempting  an  outline  restoration  of  the  cephal- 
aspis,  we  yet  know  nothing  of  its  mouth  or  dentition  ;  we  have 
still  less  knowledge  of  the  coccosteus ;  while  the  osteology  and 
presumable  functions  of  the  pterichthys  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved  by  the  palaeontologist.  Of  the  existence  of  Reptiles 
during  the  old  red  sandstone  period,  we  have  as  yet  no  unques- 
tioned evidence.  It  is  true  that  footprints,  scutes,  and  bones 
occur  in  the  sandstones  of  Lossiemouth,  in  Elginshire,  which 
were,  till  recently,  regarded  as  Upper  Devonian ;  but  now,  partly 
on  lithological,  and  partly  on  palseontological  grounds,  this  opinion 
has  been  controverted  by  some  of  our  most  competent  authorities. 
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and  these  sandstones  and  their  foBsils  (felerpeUmj  staganoUpU^ 
kjfperadaipedony  &c.)  have,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  been 
lemoved  to  the  Triassic  era.  The  question  is  still  one  of  those 
undecided  points  in  geology  which  await  the  final  decision  of 
further  research ;  and  in  aU  likelihood  the  discoveiy  of  sheUs 
and  other  marine  organisms  in  the  sandstones  that  are  exposed 
along  the  shores  of  Moray  and  Ross-shire  will  shortly  set  the 
matter  at  rest 


Physical  Aspects. 

192.  The  igneons  rocks  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
system  are  greenstone,  clinkstone,  felstone,  felstone-porphyry, 
daystone-porphyry,  amygdaloid,  and  other  varieties  of  felspathic 
trap.  Unless  in  the  lower  group,  these  traps  are  rarely  inter- 
stratified  with  the  sandstones,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  strik- 
ing difference  from  the  tufas  and  ashes  which  often  alternate  with 
the  strata  of  the  Silurian  and  lower  carboniferous  systems.  They 
occur  chiefly  as  upheaving  and  disrupting  masses,  and  are  them- 
selves frequently  cut  through  by  later  dykes  of  basalt,  felstone, 
and  porphyry — thus  seemingly  indicating  a  cessation  of  volcanic 
action  during  the  main  deposition  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  a 
period  of  great  activity  and  disturbance  both  at  its  conmience- 
ment  and  at  its  close.  Granitic  outbursts  are  rare  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Bed ;  and  it  may  be  received  as  a  great  fact  that  the 
period  of  the  granite  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  trap,  with  its 
more  multifarious  compoimds. 

193.  The  physical  features  of  old  red  sandstone  districts  in 
Qreat  Britain  are  generally  highly  diversified  and  irregular — 
the  hills  being  less  bold  and  precipitous  than  those  of  primitive 
districts,  and  more  lofty  and  irregular  than  those  of  the  later 
secondaries.  Where  the  strata  are  unbroken  by  trap  eruptions 
the  scenery  is  rather  flat  and  tame ;  but  the  soil  is  light  and 
fertile,  being  based  on  sand,  gravel,  and  friable  clays,  the  ancient 
debris  of  the  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hills  of  Old 
Red  districts  present  great  diversity  of  scenery ;  here  rising  in 
rotinded  heights,  there  sinking  in  easy  undulations  ;  now  swelling 
in  sunny  slopes,  and  anon  retiring  in  winding  glens  or  rounded 
valley-basins  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  This  diversity  arises 
less  from  volcanic  disturbance  than  from  the  imequal  wearing  of 
the  sandstones  and  conglomerates — the  latter  standing  up  in  bold 
relief,  while  the  former  are  frequently  eroded  into  winding  ravines 
and  valleys.    The  OchiLs  and  Sidlaws  in  Scotland,  with  their 
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intervening  valleys,  and  tlie  hills  of  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and 
Monmouth  in  England,  belong  exclusively  to  this  formation,  and 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  its  physical  features. 

194.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
very  extensive,  and  there  are  few  regions  in  which  one  or  other 
of  its  groups  is  not  clearly  developed.  In  the  eastern  counties  of 
Scotland,  all  the  groups  of  the  system  are  well  exposed ;  the 
lower  portions  occur  largely  in  South  Wales  and  Devon,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  in  Belgiimi,  and  in  Germany ;  the  middle  por- 
tions occupy  extensive  areas  in  Eussia  and  the  flats  of  Central 
Europe,  in  Siberia  and  Tartary,  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains ;  and  different  members  of  the  system  are  found  in 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  Brazils.  Wherever  the  system  occurs,  its  strata  give 
ample  evidence  of  oceanic  conditions — of  deep  and  tranquil  seas, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  frequent  alternations  of  the  flag- 
stones and  tilestones ;  of  sandy  shores,  where  the  thick  beds  of 
sandstones  were  collected  and  arranged ;  and  of  gravel-beaches, 
which  were  cemented  and  solidified  into  conglomerates  and  pud- 
dingstones.  Touching  these  conglomerates,  it  is  but  right  to 
inform  the  student,  that  while  most  of  them  seem  to  be  of  littoral 
origin,  others  are  so  peculiar  in  their  composition — some  of  the 
fragments  being  blocks  and  boidders  rather  than  pebbles — and  so 
irregularly  arranged  in  the  mass  of  finer  sediment,  that  their 
formation  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  seashore.  The  agency  of  ice,  to  transport  and  accumulate, 
has  accordingly  been  suggested ;  and  on  the  whole,  without  calling 
in  the  presence  of  some  such  power  it  seems  impossible  to  account 
for  the  heterogeneous  aggregation  of  masses  like  the  so-called 
"great  conglomerate"  of  Scotland.  During  the  great  progres- 
sional  cycles  of  nature,  a  glacial  climate  over  certain  areas  now 
occupied  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  quite  as  comprehensible, 
as  one  during  the  formation  of  the  English  "  Permian  breccias  " 
(which  see),  or  during  the  accumulation  of  the  "Boulder-drift," 
which  immediately  preceded  the  existing  conditions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Again,  the  frequent  ripple-marks  on  the  old  red 
sandstone  speak  of  receding  tides  and  currents  ;  the  indentations 
left  by  rain-drops  tell  of  heavy  showers ;  the  abundance  of  zoo- 
phytes, shell-fish,  Crustacea,  and  fishes,  testifies  to  the  exuberance 
of  marine  life,  in  certain  areas  like  that  of  Devonshire  ;  and  the 
foot-tracks  and  skeletons  of  reptiles  (if  the  Elgin  sandstones  should 
be  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  Devonian  age)  would  indicate  in  like 
manner  the  presence  of  terrestrial  existence.  And  if  we  turn  to 
the  vegetable  remains,  we  find  in  them,  scanty  as  they  may  ap- 
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pear,  sufficient  evidence  of  marsh,  and  plain,  and  hill-side,  of  rains 
to  nouriah,  and  livers  to  transport 


Industrial  Products. 

195.  Economically,  the  products  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
sytteni  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  prime  importance. 
From  the  fissile  or  laminated  beds  are  obtained  such  flagstones 
as  those  of  Forfar  and  Caithness,  so  extensively  used  in  paving 
and  shelving ;  and  from  the  same  group  are  raised  those  '^  grey 
slates "  or  tilestones,  at  one  time  so  generally,  and  still  to  some 
extent,  employed  in  roofing,  fiuilding-stone  is  also  obtained  from 
the  thick-bedded  sandstones  ;  but  in  general  the  freestones  of  the 
system,  whether  red,  grey,  or  yellow,  are  not  in  great  repute, 
either  for  their  beauty  or  durability.  Limestone  for  building  and 
agricnltnre  is  obtained  from  the  comstones ;  and  besides  these 
uses,  some  of  the  Devonshire  limestones,  as  those  near  Torquay, 
fimish  not  only  durable  building-stones,  but  frequently  not  in- 
different marbles.  The  felstones,  porphyries,  and  greenstones  are 
exceedingly  durable,  but  are  seldom  used  in  building,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  dressing  them  into  form.  They  make  first-rate 
road  materials,  however,  and  for  this  purpose  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  Tp  the  traps  of  the 
Old  Bed  the  lapidary  is  chiefly  indebted  for  most  of  the  agates, 
jaspers,  camelians,  and  chalcedonies  known  as  "  Scotch  pebbles  " 
•^-^ese  gems  being  usually  found  in  rough-looking  nodules  among 
the  debris  of  the  disinte^ted  rocks,  or  extracted  from  the  soft 
exposed  amygdaloids,  as  along  the  Usan  coast  near  Montrose. 
The  most  important  brine-springs  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Nortih  America  are  situated  on  the  Devonian  formation — and  from 
those  of  Onondaga  alone,  in  1859,  within  a  fraction  of  7,000,000 
bushels  of  salt  were  prepared,  partly  by  boiling  and  partly  by  solar 
evaporation.  Veins  of  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta)  traverse 
the  system  in  some  localities,  and  these,  when  sufficiently  pure, 
are  mined  for  economical  purposes  —  the  spar,  when  heated, 
thrown  in  water,  and  ground  to  powder,  being  used  as  a  pigment, 
either  alone  or  in  mixture  ^ith  white  lead. 
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NOTE,  RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

196.  The  system  which  we  have  now  reviewed  under  the  term 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Devonian,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  clearly  defined  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Char- 
acterised on  its  lower  margin  by  strata  containing  the  remains 
of  fishes,  and  which  form  a  line  of  separation,  as  it  were,  between 
it  and  the  underlying  Silurian,  and  defined,  on  its  upper  margin, 
by  the  rarity  of  that  vegetation  which  enters  so  profusely  into 
the  composition  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  there  can,  in  general, 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  Old  Red  formation. 
On  the  whole,  its  composition  is  manifestly  arenaceous,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  system  being  made  up  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
with  subordinate  strata  of  shales  and  concretionary  limestones. 
Though  yielding  numerous  plant -impressions  and  remains  of 
zoophytes,  mollusca,  and  peculiar  crustaceans,  its  most  marked 
and  characteristic  fossils  are  fishes,  often  of  peculiar  forms,  and 
covered  with  hard  enamelled  scales,  or  encased  in  bony  plates, 
and  not  unfrequently  armed  with  sharp  defensive  fin-spines.  The 
igneous  rocks  connected  with  the  system  are  greenstones,  clink- 
stones, felstones,  felstone-porphyries,  and  other  varieties  of  fels- 
pathic  traps.  These  traps  are  rarely  interstratified  with  the 
sandstones,  and  generally  appear  as  disrupting  and  upheaving 
masses,  either  about  the  commencement  or  at  the  close  of  the 
period  when  those  hills  and  ranges  were  formed  which  confer  on 
Old  Red  districts  their  peculiarly  undulating  and  diversified  scen- 
ery. Looking  at  the  whole  system,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
composition,  we  are  prominently  reminded  of  marine  conditions 
—of  sea-shores  whose  sands  formed  sandstones,  and  of  beaches 
whose  gravel  was  consolidated  into  conglomerates  and  pudding- 
stone —  of  receding  tides  that  produced  ripple-marks,  and  of 
showers  that  left  their  impressions  on  the  half-dried  silt  of  muddy 
estuaries.  The  reddish  colour  which  pervades  the  whole  strata 
shows  that  the  waters  of  deposit  must  have  been  largely  impreg- 
nated with  iron  —  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  earlier 
granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  whose  degradation  supplied  the 
sands  and  gravels  of  the  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  in- 
vestigate the  fossil  remains,  we  are  reminded  of  placid  waters 
where  zoophytes  and  mollusca  swarmed  in  profusion  ;  of  disturb- 
ances which  entombed  whole  shoals  of  fishes  in  marine  sediment ; 
of  marshes  and  river-banks,  which  gave  birth  to  a  scanty  growth 
of  ferns,  leeds^  and  rush-like  vegetables ;  and  of  sedgy  margins, 
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wheiey  perhaps,  a  few  lowly  reptiles  enjoyed  the  necessary  condi- 
tionii  of  an  amphibious  existence. 

fFouching  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  system,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  proper,  and  those  of  Devonia,  are  widely 
difliBient  in  the  area  of  Britain.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  imbeds  obscure 
plmt-remains,  apparently  of  aquatic  origin,  and  numerous  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea, bat  hitherto  not  a  trace  of  shell,  coral,  or  unquestionably  marine 
oiganism  has  been  detected ;  so  that  as  far  as  fossil  evidence  goes,  the  Old 
Bed  of  Hereford  and  Scotland  may  be  of  fresh-water  origin.  On  the  other 
handy  while  plant-life  is  almost  wanting  in  Devonian  strata,  they  abound  in 
conla,  echinoderms,  trilobites,  and  mollusca  of  undoubtedly  marine  hubitat 
— thns  proving  their  deposition  in  oceanic  areas.] 

197.  "We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  co-ordinating 
the  vast  suite  of  strata  usually  embraced  by  geologists  ninder  the 
tezins  **  Devonian"  and  '^  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  establishing  equivalents  in  distant  regions,  such  as 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  North  America  ;  but  taking  the 
syBtem  as  separable  into  three  great  groups,  and  throwing  aside 
the  cypridina  slates  of  Belgium  and  the  Petherwin  beds  of  North 
Devon  as  lower  carboniferous,  the  following  may  be  received  as 
an  approidmation : — 

!  Baggy  Point  sandstone  and  Morte  Bay  schists,  N.  Devon; 
goniatite  limestone,  Belgium ;  yellow  sandstones  of  Dura 
Den,  Fife ;  Cyclopteris  beds  of  Kilkenny ;  upper  sandstones 
of  Dunse  and  Denholm. 

nfracombe  and  Plymouth  limestones,  Devon ;  Eif  el  limestone, 
Belgium ;  red  sandstones  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh ;  red 
sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates,  and  comstones  of  Here- 
ford^ Cumberland,  Fife,  Perth,  and  Forfar. 

Caithness  flags  and  shales ;  N.  Foreland,  Porlock,  and  Torquay 
beds,  Devon ;  Spirifer  sandstones  and  shale,  Rhine ;  great 
pebbly  conglomerates  and  flagstones  of  Forfar ;  Ludlow  and 
Lanark  Tilestones. 


MiDDLX. 


LOWEB. 


In  placing  these  "  Tilestones  "  at  the  base  of  the  system,  it  is  but 
fair  to  inform  the  student  that  they  are  classed  by  some  geologists 
as  Devonian,  and  by  others  as  Silurian.  The  truth  is,  they  foim 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground  or  "  Passage  Beds "  between  the  two 
systems  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  science  can  be  little  retarded  by 
regarding  them  in  either  light.  It  is  impossible  in  every  case  to 
draw  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  our  so-called  series  and 
systems  ;  and  to  insist  upon  such  boundaries  is  often  to  do  violence 
to  fact  and  obstruct  discovery.  In  the  mean  time  we  regard  the 
Ludlow  and  Lanark  "Tilestones"  as  Upper  Silurian,  because 
associated  with  them  we  have  lingula,  trochtM,  pterineay  avicula, 
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orthocaiu,  and  otlter  Bilurian  shells,  and  no  authenticated  instauce 
of  c^hcUa^ns  occurring  along  witii  ttem  ;  and  we  retain  as  the 
tme  and  natural  basis  of  the  Old  Red,  the  "  flagstones  "  of  Forfar 
and  Perth,  because,  associated  with  the  crustaceans  common  to 
both  series,  we  find  in  them  abimdant  remains  of  cephala^m, 
aeanthodea,  diplacanthm,  dimatiia,  and  other  fishes  admittedly 
Old  Red ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  great  physical  sections  are 
much  more  natuially  co-related  to  the  one  system  than  to  the 
other.  But,  whether  Old  Red  or  Silurian,  there  can  be  do  doubt 
that  these  Forfar,  Tan  ark,  and  Ludlow  beds  constitute  a  great 
zone  of  crustacean  life  altogether  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  which 
is  only  beginning  to  reveal  its  treasures  to  the  science  of  palce- 


198.  Respecting  these  crustaceans,  we  may  briefly  remark, 
that  their  place  is  altogether  unknown  in  zoology.  The  living 
Crustacea  are  by  no  means  a  well-understood  class — the  dif&culty 
being  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  genera  are  totally  unlike 
in  their  larval  and  adult  conditions,  and  that  most  of  them  pass 
through  several  stages  of  metamorphosis.  Much  more  apparently 
does  this  difficulty  present  itself  amoi^  these  paleeozoic  Crustacea 
— there  being,  as  it  were,  an  interfusion  of  phyllopod,  ptecilipod, 
and  decapod — of  brachyurus,  macruruB,  and  siphosurus  forms. 
Besides  several  species  of  pterygotat,  with  their  huge  prehensile 
claws,  and  swimming  paddles,  and  scsJe-Iike  sculptured  segments, 


irhich  often  indicate  individuals  four  and  six  feet  in  length,  we 
have  the  ctratioearis,  a  shrimp-like  form  (ceT^tvm,  a  pod,  caris,  a 
abrimp),  so  called  from  the  pod-liie  shape  of  its  biv^ve  shield ; 
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the  iampeeariSf  a  diminutive  form  (kamp^^  a  grub  or  caterpillar), 
named  from  its  caterpillar-like  appearance,  and  occurring  in  shoals 
in  the  Forfiorshire  flags  ;  the  cumoid  forms  found  so  abundantly 
in  the  mndstones  of  Upper  Lanark,  and  already  noticed  under 
the  preceding  system  (par.  181) ;  the  eurypteri  found  in  the 
passage-beds  of  Kussia  as  well  as  in  those  of  Ludlow  and  For- 
far; and  the  still  more  complex  form  of  stylonunis,  first  ob- 
tained by  Mr  Powrie  from  the  tilestones  of  Forfar,  and  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  style-like  form  of  its  caudal  appendage,  but 
subsequently  also  from  the  mndstones  of  Lanark.  All  these, 
and  other  forms  yet  undescribed,  are  comparatively  new  to 
science  ;  are  here  (most  of  them)  for  the  first  time  figured  ;  and 
open  up,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  fresh  and  inviting  field  to  the 
cmstaceologist.  The  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned,  however,  has 
been  taken  up  but  i^ith  indifferent  success  in  one  of  the  Decades 
of  the  (Geological  Sun^ey,  and  more  recently  by  Mr  Woodward  in 
one  of  the  monographs  of  the  Palseontographical  Society — several 
new  genera  and  many  species  from  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  being  there  figured  and  described,  as  well  as  the  more 
characteristic  forms  of  the  later  formations. 

199.  For  further  elucidation  of  this  classical  system,  the  student 
may  refer  to  Hugh  Miller's  *  Old  Red  Sandstone  ;*  to  the  *  Poissons 
Fossiles '  and  *  Monographie  des  Poissons  Fossiles  du  Vieux  Gr^s 
Rouge'  of  Agassiz ;  to  Mr  Woodward's  'Monograph  of  Fossil 
Crustacea'  (Palaeontographical  Society) ;  to  several  of  the  chap- 
ters in  Murchison's  *  Siluria ; '  to  De  La  Beche's  *  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Devon  ;'  to  Murchison*s  *  Russia  in  Europe  ;'  to  Mr 
Jakes*s  '  Notes  on  the  Rocks  of  the  South  of  Ireland  and  North 
Devon  ;'  and  to  several  recent  papers  by  various  observers  in  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.' 
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XIIL 
THE  CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING 1,    THE    LOWER    COAL-MEASURES;    2,    THE   MOUN- 
TAIN limestone;  3,  the  millstone  grit;   and 

'4,  THE   UPPER   OB  TRUE  COAL-MEASURES. 

200.  Immediately  above  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian 
strata,  but  clearly  distinguished  from  them  by  the  abundance  of 
their  vegetable  remains,  occur  the  lower  members  of  the  Car- 
boniferous System.  It  is  to  this  profusion  of  vegetable  matter 
— ^the  chief  solid  element  of  which  is  carbon — that  the  system 
owes  its  name  ;  a  profusion  which  has  formed  beds  of  coal  (coal 
being  but  a  mass  of  mineralised  vegetation),  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  all  the  bituminous  or  coaly  shales,  and  which  stamps 
many  of  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  formation  with  a 
carbonaceous  aspect.  As  above  indicated,  the  system  is  generally 
separable  into  three  well-marked  groups — the  lowet*  coal-measuresy 
or  carhonifenyus  slates;  the  mountain  limestone;  and  the  upper  or 
trae  coal-measures.  The  student  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
these  groups  are  everywhere  present  one  above  another  in  regu- 
lar order.  All  that  is  affirmed  by  geology  is,  that  these  three 
groups  are  found  in  certain  localities  (Nova  Scotia  and  Scotland, 
for  example) ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  science  always  to  take  as 
the  type  of  a  formation  the  fullest  development  that  can  be  dis- 
covered. In  some  districts,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  the  car- 
boniferous slates  are  absent,  and  the  mountain  limestone  with 
its  shales  rests  immediately  on  the  old  red  sandstone ;  in  other 
countries  both  the  lower  groups  are  absent,  and  the  coal  reposes 
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on  old  cryBtalline  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ireland  the 
carboniferous  slates  and  mountain  limestone  are  enormously 
developed,  and  the  coal-measures  very  sparingly  and  partially  so. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  system  may  be  present,  it  is  always  easily 
recognised — the  abundance  and  peculiarity  of  its  fossil  vegetables 
impressing  it  with  features  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  any  other  formation.  Derived  from  the  waste 
of  all  the  preceding  rocks — the  granitic,  metamorphic,  silurian, 
and  old  red  sandstone — the  strata  of  the  system  necessarily  present 
a  great  variety  and  complexity  of  composition.  There  are  sand- 
stones of  every  degree  of  purity,  from  thick  beds  composed  of 
white  quartz  grains,  to  flaggy  strata  differing  little  from  sandy 
shales ;  shales  from  soft  laminated  clays  to  dark  slaty  flags,  and 
from  these  to  beds  so  bitmninous  that  they  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  impure  coals  ;  and  limestones,  from  sparkling 
saccharoid  marbles  to  calcareous  grits  and  shales.  Besides  these 
varieties  of  sandstones,  clays,  shales,  and  limestones,  there  occur, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  notable  scale,  seams  of  bUumirwus  coal  and 
bands  of  ironstone,  and  these  also,  appearing  in  every  degree  of 
admixture,  add  still  further  to  the  complexity  of  the  system.  On 
the  whole,  the  carboniferous  strata,  from  first  to  last,  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  frequent  alternations  of  sandstones,  shales, 
fire-clays,  limestones,  coals,  and  ironstones — and  these  in  their 
respective  groups  we  shall  now  consider. 


I.— LOWER  COAL-MEASURES,   OR  CARBONIFEROUS  SLATES. 

201.  This  group  is  meant  to  embrace  all  the  alternations  of 
strata  which  lie  between  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  mountain 
or  carboniferous  limestone.  In  some  districts  it  is  very  scantily 
developed ;  in  others,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  it 
consists  chiefly  of  dark  slaty  shales,  grits,  flaggy  limestones,  and 
thin  seams  of  impure  coal ;  and  has,  from  the  general  slaty  aspect 
of  its  strata,  been  termed  by  Sir  R.  Griffiths  the  Carboniferous 
Slates.  In  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  east  of  Fife  and  the 
Lothians,  it  has  none  of  this  slaty  character,  but  consists  essen- 
tially of  thick-bedded  white  sandstones,  dark  bituminous  shales, 
frequently  imbedding  bands  of  ironstone,  thin  seams  of  coal,  and 
peculiar  strata,  either  of  shell-limestone  or  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, thought  from  its  fossils  to  be  of  fresh-water  or  estuary 
origin.  Unless  in  its  fine  white  sandstones  (the  ordinary  building- 
stone  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews),  in  its  fine-grained  estuary 
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and  shell  limestones  (Burdieliouse  and  Burntisland),  and  in  the 
greater  profusion  of  its  shells  and  fishes,  the  lower  group,  as  de- 
veloped  in  Scotland,  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  upper 
group  ;  hence  the  term  Lower  Coal-Measures  generally  applied 
to  it  in  that  country.  In  Nova  Scotia,  as  shown  by  Dr  Dawson, 
the  lower  carboniferous  measures  consist  chiefly  of  clayey  and 
bituminous  shales,  sandstones,  and  thick  beds  of  gypsum  ;  and  as 
a  group  are  clearly  separable  from  the  true  coal-measures  above, 
both  in  their  lithological  and  palseontological  aspects. 

202.  Looking  at  the  lower  coal-measures  in  the  mass,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  they  were  deposited  under  very  different  con- 
ditions from  the  Devonian  beneath,  and  the  mountain  limestone 
above.  Both  these  formations  are  eminently  marine — the  yellow 
sandstones  being  replete  with  true  oceanic  fishes,  and  the  moun- 
tain limestone  profusely  charged  with  marine  shells  and  corals. 
The  lower  coal-measures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  of  a  fresh- 
water than  of  a  salt-water  aspect  Coralloid  fossils  are  rarely  or 
ever  found  in  their  strata  ;  their  shells  are,  for  the  most  part, 
estuarine  ;  their  plants  seem  to  have  grown  in  marshes  and  delta- 
jungles,  and  many  of  their  fishes  are  large  and  of  sauroid  types. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  them  as 
a  separate  group — ^a  group  which,  when  more  minutely  investi- 
gated as  to  the  specific  characters  of  its  fossils,  will  throw  much 
important  light  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  period.  In  this 
opinion  (advanced  in  1840)  we  are  more  and  more  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Continental  and  American  geologists,  who  are 
also  beginning  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  coal-groups,  and  to  detect  specific  differences  in  the 
plants  of  the  two  horizons.  As  a  whole,  the  lower  coal  group 
in  Scotland  is  eminently  characterised  by  fresh- water  or  estuary 
remains,  though  in  several  instances  bands  of  limestone  and 
ironstone  occur  containing  encrinal  joints,  retepora,  palaechinus, 
Murchisonia,  and  the  like  ;  thus  showing  that  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the ;  strata  there  were  occasional  alternations  of  marine 
and  fresh-water  conditions.  The  Plants  most  characteristic  of 
the  group  are,  sphenopteris  affinisy  s,  bifida,  and  s.  linearis ; 
pecopteris  heterophyllum ;  neuropteris  Loshii;  calamites  can- 
nceformis;  lepidodervdron  elegans,  l.  selaginoides,  and  l.  gracilis; 
lepidostrobus  variabilis  and  omatns;  lepidophyllum  interme- 
dium ;  stigmaria  ficoides  and  stellata ;  with  sigiUaria  pachy- 
derma  and  oculata,  Knorria  of  various  species,  and  favularia. 
Of  the  Animal^  remains  the  most  characteristic  are  the  minute 
crustaceans  cypris,  cythere,  JBairdia,  Leperditia,  &c.,  which 
Abound  in  all  the  shales  and  limestones ;  microconchus  carbon- 
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ariug,  or  ^nrorhuj  Tanons  unumtda  (anthraeoeiw  T),  loiue- 
tiinea  ftnmuig  whole  banda  of  shell  limeitone  ,  palwoniicai  of 
*ari<His  species,  auynotiu,  amblyplents,  and  platyaomut ;  mega- 


luJiihys,  rhiiodut  ffibbertii,  and  some  other  well-marked  icbtby- 
olites  and  coprolites  yet  unflgured  and  undescribed.  So  chatao- 
tensbc  indeed,  are  many  of  these  fossils  that  there  is  little  diffi- 


culty in  determining,  by  their  aid,  the  lower  from  the  npper  coal- 


SOS.  In  its  mineral  compositioii  and  stracture,  the  group  bean 
evidence  of  frequent  altemationa  of  sediment,  as  if  the  rivers  of 
tnmsport  were  now  charged  with  mud  and  vegetable  debris,  now 
with  limy  silt,  and  anon  with  Band  and  clay.    There  are  no  con- 
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glomerates  as  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  from  the  laminated  or 
flaggy  structure  of  many  of  the  strata,  they  seem  to  have  heen 
deposited  in  tranquil  waters.  There  are,  however,  more  frequent 
interstratifications  of  igneous  rock  and  precipitated  showers  of 
volcanic  ash,  as  if  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  deposit  had  also  been 
the  seats  of  submarine  volcanoes  and  craters  of  eruption.  The 
iron  which  impregnated  the  waters  of  the  old  red  period,  and 
tinged  with  rusty  red  the  whole  of  that  system,  now  appears 
(through  the  agency  of  decaying  vegetation)  in  the  segregated 
form  of  thin  layers  and  bands  of  ironstone.  The  frequent  thin 
seams  of  coal  point  to  a  new  exuberance  of  terrestrial  vegetation, 
and  indicate  the  existence  of  a  genial  climate  and  of  dry  lands 
— of  upland  forests  where  pines  like  the  araucaria  reared  their 
gigantic  tnmks — of  river-banks  where  tree-ferns  waved  their 
feathery  fronds — and  of  estuary  swamps  where  gigantic  reeds, 
equisetums,  and  other  marsh  vegetation,  flourished  in  abundance. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  drifting  agencies  is  much  more 
apparent  in  the  coals  of  the  Lower  than  in  those  of  the  Upper 
series.  Interlaminated  bands  of  mud  and  ironstone,  shells,  fish- 
spines,  and  other  detached  organisms  imbedded  in  the  coal,  as  well 
as  the  general  absence  of  true  "  under-clays "  or  ancient  soils  of 
growth,  point  to  conditions  of  drift  and  estuary  accumulation, 
rather  than  to  terrestrial  growth  in  situ  and  subsequent  sub- 
mergence {see  Recapitulation).  Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  shell- 
limestones,  and  find  them  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness  (Kings- 
bams,  Fifeshire),  and  entirely  composed  of  mussel-like  bivalves 
{anodon,  anthracosiay  &c.),  we  are  instantly  reminded  of  estuaries 
where  these  shell-fish  lived  in  beds,  as  do  the  mussel  and  other 
gregarious  molluscs  of  the  present  day.  Or  if  we  examine  the 
frequent  remains  of  the  fishes  which  are  found  in  the  shale^  and 
limestones,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  their  predaceous  habits, 
and  are  forcibly  reminded  of  shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  where 
huge  sauroid  fishes  were  the  tyrant-scavengers  of  the  period.  A 
few  fragments  of  land-shells,  and  the  skeletons  of  several  reptiles 
apparently  allied  to  the  batrachians  or  frog-kind,  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  which  becomes  more  abundant  and 
varied  in  the  higher  groups  of  the  system. 

[Several  of  the  thick-bedded  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Coal-Measures,  with 
their  enclosed  tnmks  and  branches  of  trees,  would  seem  to  have  been  formed 
on  land  by  wind-drift,  and  subsequently  submerged,  and  then  overlaid  by 
other  strata.  That  such  a  process  is  highly  probable  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  extract  from  Gardner's  *  Travels  in  Brazil :  *  "  The  village  of 
P^ba  is  situated  a  little  way  inland,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Francisco, 
and  is  hidden  from  the  sea  by  a  high  embankment  of  sand,  which,  at  this 
place,  23  very  much  drifted  by  the  wind :  it  is,  however,  recognised  at  a 
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ooDsidfliable  distance  by  the  number  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees  which  grow  near 
the  shore.  I  was  here  particularly  struck  with  a  fact  which  goes  a  great 
way  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  stem  of  a  fossil  tree  being  found 
passing  through  several  strata  of  sandstone  rock.  Many  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  have  their  stems  imbedded,  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  in  the 
embankment  of  sand  which  stretches  along  the  shore,  and  in  many  places 
leforal  hundred  feet  broad ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  deeply  imbedded 
t&at  the  nuts  can  be  gathered  without  climbing  the  tree.  Now,  as  this  sand 
has  accumulated  at  different  periods,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north-east  trade-wind,  it  must  present,  if  ever  it  becomes  hardened,  a 
vast  number  of  irregularly  horizontal  beds,  through  which  the  stems  of  the 
palms  will  be  found  to  i)a8s."] 

XL— MOUNTAIN  OB  CARBONIFEROUS  LIMESTONE. 

204.  This  group  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  uninistakahle 
in  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth.  Whether  consisting  of  one  thick 
reef-like  bed  of  limestone,  or  of  many  beds  with  alternating  shales 
and  gritty  sandstones,  its  peculiar  corals,  encrinites,  and  shells 
distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  other  series  of  strata.  In  fact,  it 
fonns  in  the  rocky  crust  a  zone,  so  marked  and  peculiar,  that  it 
becomes  a  guiding-post,  not  only  to  the  miner  in  the  carbonifer- 
ona  system,  but  to  the  geologist  in  his  researches  among  other 
strata.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Mountain  Limestone  because 
it  is  very  generally  found  flanking  or  crowning  the  trap-hills  that 
intervene  between  the  Old  Red  and  the  Coal-measures,  where, 
from  its  hard  and  durable  texture,  it  forms  bold  escarpments,  as 
in  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  Fife,  and 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  also  termed  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  from  its  occurring  in  that  system,  and  constituting  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  features. 

205.  As  already  indicated,  this  group  in  some  districts  consists 
of  a  few  thick  beds  of  limestone,  with  subordinate  layers  of  cal- 
careous shale.  In  other  localities  the  shales  predominate,  and 
the  limestones  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  alternating  with  the 
shales,  thin  seams  of  coal,  and  strata  of  gritty  sandstones.  Oc- 
casionally the  limestone  appears  in  one  bold  reef-like  mass,  of 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  separated  by  a  few  partings  of 
shale,  or  rather  layers  of  impure  liiaestone.  Whatever  be  the 
order  of  succession,  it  usually  occurs  as  a  dark  sub-crystalline 
limestone,  occasionally  used  as  marble,  but  more  frequently  raised 
for  mortar,  for  iron  -  smelting,  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Along  with  the  other  members  of  the  group,  it  is  often  replete 
with  the  exuviee  of  corals,  encrinites,  and  shells,  these  fossils 
forming  the  curious  ornamental  markings  on  its  polished  surface. 
In  certain  localities  some  of  the  bands  are  dark  and  bituminoos 
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— ^forming,  when  polished,  the  "  black  marble  "  of  the  statuary ; 
and  others,  when  rubbed,  or  struck  with  the  hammer,  emit  a 
highly  fetid  odour,  well  know  as  " stinksteins "  and  "swine- 
stones."  Occasionally  the  bitumen  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
chinks  and  fissures  in  a  free  state,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
trap  dykes  and  irruptions ;  and  thus  we  have  springs  of  petro- 
leum, and  masses  of  elaterite,  and  slaggy  mineral  pitch,  as  in 
Derbyshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Linlithgow.  Besides  being  rent  and 
dislocated  like  all  other  stratified  rocks,  it  is  further  intersected 
by  what  are  called /otnte  or  divisional  planes  (the  "backs"  and 
"  cutters  "  of  the  quarryman) — these  being  fissures  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  bedding,  and  causing  the  rock  to  break  up  in 
large  tabular  masses.  These  natural  rents  affording  free  passage 
to  water,  the  mountain  limestone  is  very  often  grooved  and 
channeled — these  channels,  where  the  rock  is  thick,  becoming 
caverns,  and  grottoes  of  great  extent  and  magnitude.  It  is  to  this 
percolation  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  that  we  owe  not 
only  these  caverns  and  the  beautiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
which  adorn  their  roofe  and  floors,  but  also  the  petrifying  springs 
which  abound  in  limestone  districts.  To  the  same  cause,  in  like 
manner,  we  owe  the  production  of  rotten-stone  from  beds  of  sili- 
ceous limestone — ^the  carbonated  waters  dissolving  the  limy  por- 
tion, and  leaving  the  light,  porous,  siliceous  residuum  which  forms 
the  "  rotten-stone  "  of  commerce. 


Palsontological  Aspects. 

206.  The  palseontology  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  as  a 
group,  is  highly  indicative  of  marine  conditions  ;  and  in  general 
the  observer  feels  as  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  formation, 
as  he  does  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  an  existing  coral-reef. 
In  the  sandstones  and  shales  that  accompany  the  limestones,  we 
have  the  usual  Plants  of  the  true  coal-measures ;  at  least,  so  far 
as  yet  investigated,  no  real  specific  differences  have  been  observed. 
In  the  calcareous  beds  there  is  an  exuberant  marine  Fauna, 
including  numerous  species  of  sponges,  corals,  encrinites,  polyzoa, 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  enamel-scaled  fishes,  some  of  huge  and 
sauroid  aspect  Leaving  the  flora  to  be  noticed  under  the  Coal- 
measures  proper,  we  shall  here  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic animal  remains.  Among  the  zoophytes  we  have  cup- 
corals,  star-corals,  tube-corals,  and  branching  and  lamelliferous 
corals— the  more  abundant  of  which  are  the  astrceopora  (star-pore), 
the  cyaihophyllum  (cup-leaf),  cyathopsis  (cup-like),  clisiophyllum 
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tff  (utMhoImi  (ourl-leof),  lithottroHon  (stone-«pread),  »jpinffop&ra 
dnpe'jxne),  aiUopora    (tube-pore),    lithodendrtm    (atone -tree), 


and  other  forms — all  leceiTing   then  designations  from  some 

pecnliBrity  of  form  or  structure,  and  most  of  them  distinct  and 

independent  species     Of  the 

ecbinoderms  by  fax  the  most 

abundant  are  the  enrimdea 

<a  encriuitea,  whose  jointed 

stems    and    branches    often 

make  up  the  entire  mass  of 

limestone ;    hence    the    f 

quent     synonym     of     " 

ciinal "  or  "  enorimtal  lime-  t 

stone."     As  trilobites  w 

especially  chaiactenstic    of 

the     (dluiian     penod,    and 

bony-plated   fishes    of    the 

old  red  sandstone,  so  may 

encrinites    be    regarded    as     '»"»*™^'^'=™  « 

peculiarly  diiitinctiTe  of  the  mountain  Lmestone      They  o 
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in  endless  vanetieB,  but  are  all  constructed  o 
vis.,  that  of  a  cup-like  bodj,  fumiahed  with  r 
tvanches,  and  atteched  to  the  sea-bottoro  hy  a  jointed  and  flexible 
stalk.  They  derive  their  names  chiefly  from  the  shape  of  their 
cnp-Hke  bodies,  or  from  that  of  the  calcareous  joints  which  com- 
pose the  stalk.  Thus  we  have  the  q/athocrmus,  eo  called  from 
the  cup-like  shape  of  its  body;  the  apiocnnus,  or  pear-shaped  ; 
rhodocrirt/ae,  or  rose-shaped ;  poteriocrinus,  or  goblet-shaped ; 
Of^TOcrinuM,  from  the  star-like  disposition  of  its  fingers ;  the  actino- 
trinue,  or  spiny  encrinite,  and  many  other  genera  of  these  curious 
.echinoderms.    Besides  the  encrinitea  or  lily-shaped  radiata,  there 


are  tme  star-fishes,  like  the  asierias  of  our  own  seas,  and  echin- 
oderms,  like  our  sea-nrchina, — their  detached  spines  often  cover- 
ing the  surfaces  of  limestone  strata,  and  known  as  the  archtEO- 
eidaris  (ancient  cidaris),  and  palmchimu  (ancient  sea-urchin).  The 
anneUds  eerptda,  eerpulites,  and  microconchAii  (fpirorbis),  are 
found  in  all  the  groups  ;  and  so  also  of  the  crustaceans  c^/pris, 
cypridina,  dithyrocari*,  euryptemi,  and  limuloides.  The  trilo- 
>)it«a  PhUliptia  and  Qri^thidet  are  confined  more  to  the  shales 
olthe  moimtaiii  limestone ;  and  sereral  beetle-like  insects  {^Tureu- 
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KoiUdei)  have  been  detected  in  the  coaJ-fieldB  of  Coalbrookdale. 
Of  the  moUiuca  we  have  many  of  the  compound  net-like  poljzoa, 
M  relepora  (net-pore),  polypora  (many-pore),  vijieularia  {taham- 
fore),fenetUUa  (little-window-pore),  ptUopora,  and  other  flustra- 
cctt-like  forms.    Of  the  bracbiopoda,  the  prodiietu»,  terebratultx, 
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jpiri/isra,  pentam^-m,  rhywsondla,  and  orikii  ate  found  in 
almost  eTety  bed ;  so  much  eo,  that  "productua  limestone"  is 
not  tmfrequently  used  as  a  synonym.  Among  the  lamellibranch 
biTalvea,  the  most  abundant  are  the  avieula,  avieulopecten,  inoee- 
ramm,  posidonomya,  modiola,  myalina,  nueula,  and  tangnino- 
lila.  Of  the  pteropods  we  have  the  beautiful  conularia  found  in, 
the  limestonee  of  Carluke,  Campsie,  Fife,  and  BristoL  Of  the 
gasteropods,  euomphaiui,  belletvphon,  loxonema,  Murckiionia, 
ruUiea,  and  pleuroioTnaria  are  the  prevailing  forms  ;  and  of  the 
cephalopoda,  nautilu»,  goniatilet,  and  orthoceras  are  the  predomi- 
nating genera.  In  some  localities,  several  of  the  preceding  fonns 
range  throughout  the  whole  Byetem ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  possible, 
in  many  instances,  to  separate  the  system  into  anything  like  well- 
nmrked  groups.  Of  the  fishes  which  range  throughout  the  system, 
but  are  certainly  most  abimdant  in  the  Limestone  and  Lower 
Measures,  we  may  notice  megalichthyt  (hu^  fish),  the  holoplr/chim 
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Hiibertii,  the  rkkodws,  paiaoniscus,  amhlypterus,  rari/notut,  and 
platysomut,  which  are  often  found  pretty  entire  ;  the  fin-spines 
gyracajithtM,  etaiaeantkui,  ptycacanthMt,  pleuracanthvs,  ortko- 
eajUhug,  &0.,  which  occur  of  large  size,  and  present  very  curious 
forms  and  ornamentation  ,  and  the  palatal  teeth  of  cestracion-like 
fiahea,  which  occur  m  great  plenty,  and  have  been  erected  into 


iuch  provisional  species  as  piantTnodtis,  eoehliodug,  helodut,  ptfa- 
lodta,  ctenoptyckiwi,  &c. — names  derived  from  the  forms,  sculp- 
turing, or  external  stmctura  As  to  the  hnge  predatory  fishes,  to 
which  many  of  these  ichthyolites  belonged,  we  know  almost 
notbiag,  and,  in  absence  of  every  other  portion  of  their  cartilagin- 
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ona  fomu,  moat  leat  Batisfied  with  temporary  names  and  apparent 
affinities  vith  living  families.  Besides  the  remains  of  sanroid 
fislitt*  thete  occur  occ&sional  remains  of  fish-like  Baurians,  indicatp- 


♦  O^ 


ing  that  in.  the  same  eatuaries  and  shallow  seas,  Reptiles  of  aquatic, 
and  in  all  likelihood  of  amphibious,  habits  were  beginning  to 
previuL  Little  is  known  of  the  anatomj'  of  these  earlj  reptiles, 
bat  from  their  fish-Lke  affinities  they  aie  generally  regarded  of 
lowly  organisation.    The  coal-fields  of  Germany,  Scotland,  Ire- 


land, and  Nova  Scotia,  have  as  yet  yielded  the  most  l^ble  bog- 
ments ;  and  these  are  known  by  such  names  as  dmdrerpeton 
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(tree-reptile),  archcBgosaurus  (primeval  saurian),  anihracosaurus 
(coal-saurian),  ph^lidogaster  (scute-belly),  ophiderpeton  (serpent- 
lizard),  and  the  like.  Another  common  fossil  in  the  shales  of  the 
mountain  limestone  and  coal-measures,  as  indeed  in  the  shales  of 
all  the  secondary  formations,  is  the  coprolite  {kopros,  dung,  and 
lithos,  a  stone),  or  fossil  excrement  of  fishes  and  saurians.  In 
many  instances  coprolites  contain  scales,  fragments  of  shells,  &c., 
the  remains  of  creatures  on  which  these  voracious  animals  preyed, 
and  not  imfrequently  they  exhibit  the  corrugations  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  coal-measures  the  coprolites 
are  apparently  those  of  fishes,  and  in  many  of  the  shales  are  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  a  notable  proportion  of  the  stratum. 


m.— THE  UPPEB  COAL-MEASURES. 

207.  This  group,  which  completes  the  Carboniferous  system, 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  in  Britain  those 
valuable  beds  of  coal  which  contribute  so  materially  to  our 
country's  prosperity  and  power.  Occurring  immediately  above 
the  mountain  limestone,  or  sometimes  separated  from  it,  as  in  the 
north  of  England,  by  thick  beds  of  quartzose  sandstone  known  as 
the  Millstone  Grit,  it  consists  essentially  of  alternations  of  sand- 
stones, grits,  fire-clays,  black  bituminous  shales,  bands  of  ironstone, 
seams  of  coal,  and  occasional  beds  of  impure  limestone.  One  of 
the  most  notable  features  in  its  composition  is  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  bituminous  shale — all  bespeak- 
ing an  enormous  profusion  of  vegetable  growth,  and  a  long-con- 
tinued epoch  in  the  world's  history,  when  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture,  and  climate  conjoined  to  produce  a  flora  since  then 
imparalleled  either  in  variety  of  form  or  in  numerical  abundance. 
It  is  this  profusion  of  vegetable  growth,  now  converted  or  mine- 
ralised into  coal,  which  distinguishes  the  carboniferous  from  all 
other  systems — ^the  lakes,  estuaries,  and  marine  flats  of  the  period 
being  repeatedly  choked  with  vegetable  matter,  partly  drifted 
from  a  distance  by  river  inundations,  and  partly  accumulated  on 
the  bed  of  its  growth  after  the  manner  of  peat-mosses,  jungles, 
and  submerged  forests. — (For  theories  of  formation,  see  Recapitu- 
lation.) 

Lithological  Composition. 

208.  The  Coal-measures,  as  already  stated,  consist  of  alterna- 
tions of  sandstones,  coals,  shales,  ironstones,  clays,  and  impure 
limestoneB;  the  Millstone  Grit,  which  is  a  local  development. 
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and  not  a  persistent  group,  consisting  mainly  of  thick-bedded 
quartzose  sandstones  (frequently  ripple-marked  and  wonn-tracked), 
with,  subordinate  layers  of  shale  and  coal.    Among  the  multifari- 
ous beds  of  the  coal  group,  there  is  no  apparent  order  of  succes- 
sion,  though  gritty  sandstones  may  be  said  to  prevail  at  the  base 
of  the  group,  shales  and  coals  in  Uie  middle,  and  sandstones  and 
marly  shales  in  the  upper  portion — these  gradually  passing  into 
the  superior  system  of  the  new  red  sandstone.    The  sandstones 
occur  in  great  variety,  but  are  in  general  of  a  dull  white  or  brown 
colour,  and  thick-bedded.     Occasionally  they  are  thin-bedded  or 
flaggy,  but  in  this  case  they  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  car- 
bonaceous, argillaceous,  or  calcareous  matter.    The  coals  also  pre- 
sent numerous  differences,  according  to  the  amount  of  earthy  im- 
purity that  may  have  mingled  with  the  original  vegetable  mass, 
the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  the  degree  of  decomposi- 
tion these  may  have  undergone  before  their  final  entombment 
and  mineralisation.    They  are  knoM^n  to  mineralogists  as  an- 
thradte,  a  non-bituminous  and  semi-lustrous  variety  ;  caking  or 
coking  coal,  a  highly  bituminiferous  sort,  like  that  of  Newcastle, 
which  cakes  or  imdergoes  a  kind  of  fusion  during  combustion ; 
splinty  a  less  bituminous  and  slaty  variety,  which  bums  free  and 
open,  without  caking ;  and  cannel,  a  compact  lustrous  variety, 
which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  or  shell-like  fracture,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.     In  fact,  among 
coals,  as  among  all  other  mixed  rocks,  there  is  every  degree  of 
admixture,  from  a  variety  that  may  yield  on  combustion  only 
some  1  or  2  per  cent  of  ash,  to  another  that  may  leave  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  of  earthy  residue,  or  even  be  so  impure  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unfit  for  fueL  The  names,  therefore,  by  which  the  varieties 
of  coal  are  known,  must  be  viewed  as  popular  and  local,  rather 
than  as  strictly  scientific  ;  though  such  terms  as  we  have  above 
indicated  are  certainly  preferable  to  those  often  employed  to 
designate  the  mere  application  of  the  varieties  ;  as  "  steam-coal," 
"  gas-coal,"  "  furnace-coal,"  "  household-coal,"  and  the  like.    The 
shales  are  generally  dark-coloured,  and  more  or  less  bituminous 
— ^many  of  them  occurring  as  oil-shales,  and  used  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  paraffin,  as  alum-shales,  and  some  of  them  sufficiently 
pyriUms  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  copperas  and  sulphuric 
acid.     The  limestones  are  often  impure  and  earthy ;  and  the  iron- 
stones occur  in  bands  or  in  nodules — either  as  a  clay-carbonate  of 
iron,  or  in  combination  with  bituminous  or  coaly  matter,  as  the 
"  black-bands  "  of  Scotland.    It  is  this  natural  admixture  of  coaly 
matter  which  confers  on  these  black-bands  their  especial  value,  the 
raw  stone  being  readily  calcined — ^in  fact,  burning  and  slagging  it- 
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self — without  the  expensive  admixture  of  coal,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ordinary  clay-ironstones  and  hsBmatites.  The  clays — ^that  is, 
the  argillaceous  beds  which  do  not  exhibit  a  laminated  or  shaly 
structure— occur  also  in  every  variety,  from  pure  plastic  clays  to 
impure  earthy  mudstones.  The  Jire-clays  are  those  so  called  from 
their  power  of  resisting  heat  without  slagging  or  vitrifying,  a 
property  they  possess  from  their  freedom  from  alkaline  earths  and 
iron ;  and  the  under-clays  (which  are  generally  fire-clays)  are 
those  which  occur  immediately  underlying  the  seams  of  coal.  At 
one  time  it  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  submergence  theory 
(see  Recapitulation),  that  every  seam  of  coal  has  its  under-clay,  or 
soil-bed,  on  which  the  vegetation  has  grown  and  decayed  ;  but 
this,  like  many  other  hasty  generalisations,  la  far  from  being  cor- 
rect— some  coal-seams  resting  hard  on  sandstone,  and  others  im- 
mediately on  calcareous  beds,  or  even  on  other  seams  of  coaL 

209.  In  treating  the  lithology  of  the  coal-measures,  we  must 
also  remind  the  student  how  desirable  it  is  to  abide  by  scientific 
and  intelligible  terms,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  local  and  provincial 
names  that  cannot  be  understood  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  applied.  Clay,  shale,  coal,  ironstone,  limestone, 
and  sandstone,  are  well-known  rocks,  and  any  admixture  of  them 
can  be  readily  described  by  a  compoimd  term  expressive  of  the 
peculiar  composition  in  question.  Thus,  a  "ferruginous  clay," 
a  "  calcareous  shale,"  a  "  bitumino-calcareous  shale,"  or  an  "  ar- 
gillo-calcareous  sandstone,"  are  designations  which  at  once  suggest 
the  peculiar  nature  and  composition  of  the  stratum  ;  whereas  the 
"faikes,"  and  "blaize,"  and  "sklut"  of  one  coal-field— -the  "clunch," 
and  "  dogger,"  and  "  cat's-heads  "  of  a  second— or  the  "  bratt,"  and 
"  breeze,"  and  "  peldon "  of  a  third — are  terms  which  require 
explanation  at  every  step,  and,  after  all,  are  wanting  in  that 
precision  which  the  advancement  of  science  most  imperatively 
demands.  How  worthless,  therefore,  are  most  of  the  sections  and 
journals  of  borings  occasionally  published  in  official  memoirs,  and 
continually  supplied  by  men  professing  to  be  mining  engineers 
and  coal-viewers !  The  truth  is,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
generalisation,  nine-tenths  of  such  sections  are  not  only  worthless, 
but,  being  calculated  to  mislead,  are  positively  detrimental 


Palseontological  Aspects. 

210.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Coal-measures  proper,  though 
exhibiting  many  features  in  common  with  the  groups  already 
described,  are  still,  as  a  whole,  peculiarly  well  defined.    As  an 
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eatouy  or  &esli-water  deport,  manj  of  the  beds  contain  eliellB 
of  ontKraeoaia,  modiola,  &c.  (the  "mussel-bands,"  or  "musael- 
bindB,"  of  the  miner),  fisheB,  and  other  btackiHh-watec  exnvue. 
A.  few  encrinitea  and  deep-sea  brachiopods  appeal  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional beds  of  limestone,  but  otherwise  marine  types  are  sub- 
ordinated, and  eetoary  ones  prevaiL  The  fishes  are  chiefly  of 
large  size,  and  of  sauroid  character  (megalichthyt,  rhiiodus) ;  in 
several  fields — Germany,  Belgium,  Nova  Scotia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Britain — we  have  evidence  of  terreBtrial  life  in  the  skeletons 
of  certain  batrachi&n-like  reptiles  (archxgogaurus  (ancient  land- 
lixard],  datdrerpetoa  (tree-lizard),  parabatraekui  (frc^-like  rep- 
tile), Ix^AeUs  raaieep»,  and  hyloriomus,  as  well  afl  reptilian  foot- 
prints (known  by  the  names  of  batraehopus  and  lauroput) ;  and 
more  recently  land-shells  (pupa),  and  remains  of  insects  appa- 
rently allied  lo  the  cockroach,  beetle,  and  grasshopper  families 
{pKreulionidei,  blatlirue,  and  gryliacrit),  hare  been  added  to  the 
carboniferous  fauna.  In  these  early  reptUes — in  the  perwst- 
ence  of  their  dorsal  chord,  their  giU-arches,  their  large  median 
and  lateral  throat-plates,  and  other  piscine  characters— Professor 
Owen  traces  a  "  linking  and  blending"  of  the  two  cold-hlooded 
vertebrate  groups  ;  arcKxgotaurvs  conducting,  as  it  were,  from 


the  fish  proper  to  those  labyrinthodont  reptiles  that  come  boldly 
into  force  in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  eras.    The  grand  feature 
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of  the  perit>d,  however,  is  the  abundant  and  ^gantie  flora,  com- 
prising Imndrede  of  forma  which  have  now  on];  distant  repre- 
sentatives in  tropical  swampa  and  jungles.  Arancarian-Iike  pines, 
palms,'*  tree-ferns,  gigantic  reeds,  eqtdsetiuns,  club-mosses,  and 
other  kindred  forma,  crowd  every  bed  of  shale,  enter  into  many  of 
the  sandstones,  and  constitute  thick  seams  of  coal.  Of  the  mot« 
characteristic  of  these  forms  we  may  notice  the  iigillaria  {sigUlum, 
a  seal),  so  called  from  the  seal-like  impressions  on  its  fluted  trunk  ; 
the  ttigmaria  {etigma,  a  punctare),  from  the  dotted  or  punctured 
appearance  of  its  bark,  and  now  ascertained  to  be  the  roots  of  sigil- 
lina ;  the  lepidodendron  {lepU,  a  scale,  and  dendroit,  tree),  from 
the  scaly  eiterior  of  its  bark  ;  Igndottrobui  (atrobUus,  a  cone),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fruit-cone  of  the  lepidodendron  ;  lepidopkyllum, 
the  leaf  of  the  same ;  ealamiUt  {caiamut,  a  reed),  from  the  reed- 


like  jointings  of  its  stem ;  hippurites,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
existing  mare's-tail  of  our  ditches  ;  awterophyllita  {astron,  a  star, 
and  pkyllmi,  a  leaf),  from  the  star-like  whorls  of  its  leaves ; 
pinitet,  from  their  pine-like  aflnities :  aTitkolites  {anthoi,  a  flower), 

•  It  has  been  recently  questioned,  and  apparently  on  good  gnrandH, 
whBUier  we  Lave  certain  evidence  of  the  eiiatence  of  palnia  during  the 
CarlionifBrons  epoctl  TTie  three-cornered  fruita  {ingo'iocai'pum),  formerly 
supposed  to  be  those  of  pabna,  are  now  regarded  as  those  of  coniferona 
punts,  which,  like  the  herry  of  the  juniper,  was  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  enve- 
lope 1  while  tlte  broed  flabeUiform  or  fan-ahaped  leaves  (A'ofggerathia)  are 

Doddered  eoniferoas  and  akin  to  the  eiiating  sub-tropical  Salisburia. 

Mded  pelm-etemi  have  alwaya  been  held  as  doubtful. 
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ttiaeH  flowen,  thus  mdicating  the  existence  of  phanerogamoiu  or 
flowering  plirato ;  earpolithes  {carpon,  fruit),  foesil  fruits ;  (ri- 
gottooarpon  (three-cornered  fruit)  [  bolhrodmdron,  pitted  atem, 


from  the  large  circular  cone-ecars  arranged  on  either  side  the 
tnuik  ;  viodendron, gteri)hergia,  knorria,faimlana,kalon%a,K5aA. 


many  other  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
these  vegetable  organisms  are  named  from  some  peculiarity  of 
form,  the  ablest  botanists  being  yet  unable  to  assign  them  a  place 
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among  existing  genera.  Nor  is  this  defect  to  be  altogether  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  difficulties  attending  the  classification 
of  living  forms  of  vegetation,  and  the  doubts  that  must  neces- 
sarily hang  over  such  obscure  and  imperfect  fragments  as  present 
themselves  to  the  palaeophytologist.  Still,  the  state  of  Fossil 
Botany  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  science  of  the  age,  and 
lags  far  behind  its  sister  department  of  Fossil  Zoology.  Of  the 
fern-like  impressions  —  so  abundant  in  the  shales,  and  which 
must  meet  the  eye  of  the  student  in  almost  every  fragment  he 
splits — ^the  following  may  be  taken  as  typical  forms  :  sphenopteriSy 
or  wedge-fern  {sphen,  a  wedge,  and  pteris,  a  fern),  from  the  wedge- 
shape  of  its  leaves;  pecopteris,  or  comb-fern  {pecos,  a  comb); 
neuropteris,  or  nerve-fern  ;  q/clopteris  (Icyklos,  a  circle),  or  roimd 
fern ;  odontopteris,  or  tooth-fern  ;  otopteris,  or  ear-fern :  and  so 
on  with  many  similar  forms. 

211.  Whatever  the  botanical  families  to  which  these  extinct 
vegetables  belong,  they  now  for  the  most  part  constitute  solid 
seams  of  coal — coal  being  a  mass  of  compressed,  altered,  and 
mineralised  vegetation,  just  as  sandstone  is  consolidated  sand,  or 
shale  consolidated  mud.  By  what  chemical  processes  this  change 
has  been  brought  about,  we  need  not  minutely  inquire ;  but  we 
see  in  peat  and  in  lignite  the  progressive  steps  to  such  a  mineral- 
isation ;  and  when  thin  slices  of  coal  are  subjected  to  the  micro- 
scope (as  was  originally  done  by  Witham  and  Nicol,  and  more 
recently  by  the  late  Mr  A.  Bryson  of  Edinburgh),  its  organic 
structure  is  occasionally  as  distinctly  displayed  as  the  cells  and 
fibres  in  a  piece  of  timber.  Of  the  amount  of  vegetation  re- 
quired to  form  not  only  one  seam,  but  forty  or  fifty  seams, 
which  often  succeed  each  other-  in  coal-fields,  we  can  form  no 
adequate  conception,  any  more  than  we  can  calculate  the  time 
required  for  their  growth  and  consolidation.  This  only  we  know, 
as  will  be  more  fully  adverted  to  in  the  E^capitulation,  that  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  moisture  and  climate  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly favourable ;  that  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  such 
conditions  then  prevailed  ;  and  that  partly  by  the  drift  of  gigantic 
rivers,  and  partly  by  the  successive  submergences  of  forests, 
marine  jungles,  and  peat-swamps,  the  vegetable  matter  was  ac- 
cumulated which  now  consitutes  our  valuable  seams  of  coaL 


Geographical  and  Physical  Aspects. 

212.   The  geographical  area  occupied   by  the  carboniferous 
system,  in  one  or  other  of  its  groups,  is  pretty  extensive,  though 
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oar  workable  coal-fields  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  limited 
and  detached  "  basins."    The  system  is  very  typically  developed 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  to  this  circumstance 
is  mainly  owing  our  greatness  as  a  nation — the  formation  being 
rich  in  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  three  mineral  products  most  essential 
to  civilised  existence.    Available  coal-fields  occur  in  the  central 
counties  of  Scotland,  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts  of 
England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland  ;  they  occur  also  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Spain,  in  central  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Eussia, 
Hungary,  and  other  districts  of  middle  Europe  ;  in  Hindostan  and 
Australia ;  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  in  Brazil ;  in  Melville  Island  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
covering  an  aggregate  area  of  more  than  600,000  square  miles  in 
the  United  States  of  America.    It  must  be  observed  that  we  here 
speak  of  the  old  or  Palaeozoic  coal-fields,  and  not  of  available 
coal-fields  which  belong  to  the  oolite  and  other  later  formations. 
It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  notion,  that  all  the  bituminous  coals 
belong  to  one  great  period  or  formation  ;  whereas  coal  is  a  pro- 
duct of  all  periods,  and  thus  many  fields  now  assigned  to  the 
carboniferous  era  will  yet  be  found  to  be  exclusively  of  oolitic 
and  even  of  later  epochs.    The  coals  of   Southern  India,  of 
Borneo,  Labuan,  Zebu  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  of  oolitic  age ;  to  which  epoch  also  it  is  sus- 
pected that  most  of  those  found  in  China  and  Japan  belong,  as 
well  as  that  of  Virginia  in  America,  and  other  localities.    The 
coals  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Saskatchewan  prairies  are  said  to 
be  of  cretaceous  age  ;  while  those  of  New  Zealand  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  appear  to  be  tertiary,  like  the  lignites  of  Germany, 
though  local  conditions  of  deposit  may  have  rendered  them  more 
bituminous  than  ordinary  lignite.    The  coals  of  Austria  and  Him- 
gary  are  partly  palaeozoic,  partly  secondary,  and  partly  tertiary — 
the  former  in  seams  often  of  great  thickness  (according  to  Ansted, 
60  feet  in  the  Zsil  Valley),  and  the  latter  also  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, but  irregular  in  deposit,  and  crumbling  to  powder  on  exposure 
to  the  weather.    According  to  Dr  Hooker,  coal  occurs  in  the  Khasia 
Mountains,  Bengal,  associated  with  sandstones  and  nummulitic 
limestones  (tertiary) ;  and  Trouson  describes  the  coal  obtained  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Yezo  (Japan)  as  exhibiting  ligneous  structure, 
and  of  recent  formation.    In  fact,  there  are  few  subjects  so  much 
requiring  a  competent  revision  as  the  reputed  "  coal-fields  "  of  dis- 
tant countries,  which  evidently  belong  to  different  ages — rang- 
ing, as  we  have  already  said,  from  Palaeozoic  to  Cainozoic  eras. 

213.  During  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  igneous  activity.    In  the  lower  coal-measures 
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we  have  frequent  interstratifications  of  trap-tuff  and  ash,  and 
these  become  more  abundant  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
limestone.  Subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  system,  it  seems 
to  have  been  shattered  and  broken  up  by  those  forces  which  ele- 
vated the  trap-hills  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  numerous  basaltic  crags  and  conical  heights  of  our  coal-fields. 
The  traps  are  chiefly  augitic,  and  consist  of  basalts,  greenstones, 
clinkstones,  felstones,  trap-breccias,  trap-tuffs,  and  earthy  amyg- 
daloids.  The  upheavals  and  convulsions  of  the  period  have 
greatly  dislocated  the  strata,  and  most  of  our  coal-fields  exhibit 
trap-dykes,  faults,  and  fissures  in  great  complexity  and  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  shales  converted  into  porcelain-jasper,  sand- 
stones .  rendered  silicious  and  jaspideous,  and  coals  frequently 
converted  into  anthracite  or  burnt  to  a  sooty  and  cindery-like 
mass.  To  this  intensity  of  igneous  action  must  also  be  attributed 
.  .  the  fact  that  many  of  the  coal-traps  contain  a  notable  percentage 
of  bituminous  matter,  yielding  to  analysis  from  .5  to  3  and  5  per 
cent.  Not  only  do  many  of  them  retahi  portions  of  the  bitumen 
caught  up  during  their  original  fusion,  as  at  Blebo  in  Fife,  but 
in  their  chinks  and  fissures,  as  well  as  in  the  strat-a  through 
which  they  pass,  do  we  find  nests  of  pitch  and  asphalt,  while 
petroleum  springs  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  more  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  our  coal-fields  (Derby,  Gloucester,  and  Mid-Lothian).  If 
we  except  the  hills  of  the  mountain  limestone,  some  of  the  basaltic 
crags  and  cones,  and  now  and  then  a  glen  of  erosion  cut  tlirough 
the  softer  strata  of  the  system,  the  scenery  of  coal  districts  is  on 
the  whole  rather  tame  and  unpicturesque.  The  soil,  too,  in  gene- 
ral derived  from  the  shales  and  clays  beneath,  is  often  cold  and 
retentive,  and  requires  all  the  skill  and  appliances  of  modem 
agriculture  to  render  it  moderately  fertile.  These  drawbacks, 
however,  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  value  of  the 
mineral  treasures  beneath. 


Industrial  Products. 

214.  The  industrial  importance  of  the  carboniferous  system  can 
only  be  adequately  appreciated  in  a  country  like  Britain,  which 
owes  mainly  to  it  the  proud  mechanical  and  manufacturing  posi- 
tion she  now  enjoys.  BuUding-ston/e  of  the  finest  quality  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sandstones  of  the  lower  groups  (Edinburgh,  Fife, 
Qlasgow,  and  Newcastle) ;  limestones  for  mortar,  hydraulic  cement, 
iron-smelting,  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  are  quarried  from 
the  zoiddle  group  ;  and  marbles  of  not  indifferent  beauty  (Derby- 
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ahire,  Yorkshire,  Kilkenny,  &c.)  are  derived  from  the  same  set  of 
strata — ^the  joints  and  stalks  of  encrinites,  the  star-like  pores  of 
the  corals,  and  sections  of  shells,  shining  out  from  the  darker 
matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Ironstone,  hoth  black- 
band  and  clay-carbonate,  is  mined  in  almost  every  coal-field,  and 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  in  Great  Britain ; 
firt-clay  for  bricks,  tiles,  drainage-pipes,  retorts,  and  other  uses, 
la  extensively  raised  from  many  coal-workings  ;  ochre  (hydrated 
oxide  of  iron)  is  obtained  in  several  localities ;  alum  is  largely 
prepared  from  some  of  the  shales,  as  near  Glasgow  and  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  copperas  or  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  manufactured 
from  similar  pyritous  clay-shales.  Our  sole  supply  of  coal  in  this 
country  (amounting  to  110,000,000  tons  annually  for  domestic, 
manufacturing,  and  export  purposes)  is  procured  from  this  system, 
which,  if  we  except  a  few  oolitic  and  cretaceous  coal-fields  and 
tertiary  lignites,  is  also  the  main  repository  of  this  valuable  mine- 
ral in  other  regions  of  the  globe.  Fetroleum  and  asphalt  are  also 
products  of  the  system,  though  substances  of  this  nature  (naphtha, 
parafi&n,  paraffin  oil,  &c.)  are  obtained  chiefly  by  distillation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  coal,  or  more  recently,  and  on  a 
large  scale,  from  the  bituminous  shales  of  the  system.  The  moun- 
tain limestone  is  also  in  this  country  the  chief  repository  of  the  ores 
of  Uady  zinc,  and  antimony,  and  much  of  this  lead-ore  contains 
an  available  percentage  of  silver.  On  the  whole,  the  carboniferous 
system  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  and  most  important  to  man ; 
and  when  we  name  the  principal  coal-fields  of  Britain,  we  point  at 
the  same  time  to  the  busiest  centres  of  our  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industry. 

[As  bituminous  shales  are  now  so  extensively  mined  for  the  distillation  of 
paraffin,  it  may  be  of  nse  to  advert  to  some  distinctions  that  subsist  between 
them  and  the  coals  properly  so  called.  A  coal,  though  often  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  earthy  impurity,  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter, 
or,  in  other  words,  carbon  is  its  prevailing  ingredient.  Where  the  earthy 
or  mineral  ingredient  greatly  exceeds  the  organic,  it  becomes  unfitted  for 
combustion,  and  is  regarded  merely  as  a  carbonaceous  stone,  of  which  clay, 
sand,  and  the  like,  form  the  main  proportion.  The  term  shale,  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  structure  rather  than  to  composition,  and  is  something  that 
splits  up  or  peels  off  in  thin  layers  or  laminae.  Most  consolidated  muds  are 
characterised  by  this  quality  of  splitting  or  breaking  up  in  thin  leafy  layers 
parallel  to  their  bedding ;  hence  shales  may  be  regarded  as  consolidated 
muds,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  calcareous,  arenaceous,  or  bituminous, 
according  to  their  predominating  ingredient.  Bituminous  shales,  therefore, 
have  been  mere  vegetable  muds  (the  muds  of  estuaries  and  sea-reaches  rich 
in  drifted  and  macerated  vegetation),  their  richness,  like  those  of  the  coals, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  preserved.    Some  shales  may  be  as  bituminous  as  some  poor 
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varieties  of  coal,  but  this  does  not  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as  coals,  any 
more  than  an  excess  of  earthy  matter  in  a  hard  stony  coal  would  entitle  it  to 
be  called  a  shale.  The  terms  refer  to  structure  rather  than  to  composition ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  the  shaly  or  leafy  structure  is  almost  invariably 
characteristic  of  the  earthier  ingredient,  yet  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  shales  and  coals  are  mixed  rocks,  and  that  not  unfrequently  the  one 
may  pass  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations.] 


NOTE,    RECAPITULATORY    AND    EXPLANATORY. 

215.  The  strata  we  have  now  described  constitute  a  well-marked 
and  peculiar  system,  lying  between  the  old  red  sandstone  beneath, 
and  the  new  red  sandstone  above.  Their  most  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  profusion  of  fossil  vegetation,  which  marks  less  or  more 
almost  every  stratum,  and  which  in  numerous  instances  forms 
thick  seams  of  solid  coal.  It  is  to  this  exuberance  of  vegetation 
that  the  system  owes  its  name — carbon  being  the  main  solid 
element  of  plants  and  coal.  Although  this  coaly  or  carbonaceous 
aspect  prevails  throughout  the  whole,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  arrange  the  system  into  three  groups — ^the  Lower  Coal-measures 
or  Carboniferous  Slates,  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  the  Upper  or  True  Coal-measures ;  or  more  minutely,  as  is 
generally  done  by  British  geologists,  into^ 

1.  Upper  Coal-measures. 

2.  Millstone  Grit. 

8.  Mountain  Limestone ;  and, 
4.  Lower  Coal-measures. 

Other  subdivisions  have  been  attempted  according  to  the  local 
peculiarities  of  different  coal-fields  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  student  to  know  that  all  these  minor  arrange- 
ments can  be  readily  co-ordinated  with  one  or  other  of  the  above 
four  series.  Thus  Sir  R.  Griffiths,  in  his  *  Geological  Map  of  L:e- 
land,'  gives  the  annexed  subdivisions  :— 

0.  Coal-measures,  upper  and  lower,  .        1000  to  2200  feet 

1,  Millstone  Grit,  .  .  .  .  850  „  1800  „ 
c  Mountain  Limestone,  upper,  middle,  and 

lower,  .....  1200  „  6400    „ 

d.  Carboniferous  Slate,  .  .  .  700  „  1200  „ 
«.  Yellow  Sandstones  (of  Mayo,  &c.),  with 

shales  and  limestones,             .           .  400  „  2000 


ft 


Now  here  there  is  this  little  difficulty  in  co-ordinating,  as  we 
have  &i6t  the  usual  members  of  the  system^  a,  by  c,  and  dy  and 


ft 
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subjacent  series,  which  lies  fairly  open  to  the  question  whether  it 
is  Upper  Devonian  or  Carhoniferous.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
majority  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  former  opinion  ;  and  that  the 
so-called  "yellow-beds"  are  the  true  equivalents  of  the  Dura  Den 
series,  which  is  rich  in  holoptychius,  ^^erichthySy  and  other  Devo- 
nian fossils.  Again,  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land (on  the  Avon,  near  Bristol)  are  given  in  the  *  Geological  Sur- 
vey's Memoirs '  as  consisting  of — 

a.  Millstone  Grit — ^here  mostly  a  hard  reddish  grit- 
stone, the  grains  often  almost  confluent,  as  in  what 
are  called  qaariizites  and  quartz-rocks,      .  .        950  feet. 

6.  Alternations  of  Limestone,  red  or  grey,  compact  or 
granular,  with  shales,  red,  dark,  or  grey,  and  sand- 
stones. Most  of  the  strata  fossiliferous;  and  Pro- 
ducta  gigantea  abundant  near  the  base,    .  .        400 

c.  Scar   Limestones — grey,    reddish,  mottled,  brown, 

and  black ;  compact,  shelly,  crinoidal,  and  oolitic, 
in  beds  varying  in  thickness,  and  partially  divided 
by  shales,  ......      1440    „ 

d.  Lower  Series,  enclosing  many  alternations  of  lime- 

stones and  shales,  the  former  often  black,  brown, 
yellowish,  sometimes  impure,  and  in  one  part 
charged  with  fish-remains  and  cyprides  in  abun- 
dance.        ......        500  feet 

%*  The  upper  part  of  the  Old  Red  shows  yellow  and  grey  sandstones 
and  marls. 

In  this  case  there  can  be  no  difl&culty  in  at  once  assigning  h  and 
c  to  the  great  series  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  ;  while  d  is  evi- 
dently the  equivalent  of  the  "  Lower  Coal-measures  "  of  Scotland, 
with  a  few  of  its  beds  graduating,  it  may  be,  into  the  yellow  sand- 
stones of  the  underlying  Devonian.  In  Fifeshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have — 

a.  True  CJoal-measures — consisting  of  numerous  alter- 
nations of  coals,  shales,  fire-clays,  sandstones,  iron- 
stones, and  occasional  loeds  of  impure  limestone,       2500  feet. 

6.  Several  strata  of  crinoidal  and  productus  limestone, 
with  intervening  beds  of  shale,  sandstones,  and  thin 
seams  of  coal,         .....        200    „ 

c,  A  vast  thickness  of  whitish  fine-grained  sandstones, 
bituminous  shales,  a  few  tbin  seams  of  coal,  mussel- 
bands  or  shell-limestone,  ironstones,  and  fresh-water 
limestones  abounding  in  cyprides,  .  .      2000    „ 

In  this  instance  there  is  no  development  of  millstone  grit — ^the 
whole  system  resolving  itself,  as  it  does  in  many  other  regions, 
into  Upper  Coal,  Mountain  Limestone,  and  Lower  CoaL  In  Nova 
Scotia,  again,  we  have  in  the  lower  series  a  vast  development  of 
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gypseous  beds,  wliich  look  somewhat  puzzling  at  first  sight  to  an 
English  geologist,  hut  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
associated  shales  and  coals  and  fossils,  admit  of  easy  co-ordina- 
tion on  the  large  scale  with  the  main  subdivisions  established  by 
British  geology.  How  far  these  subdivisions  may  indicate  sepa- 
rate life-periods,  or  only  portions  of  one  great  epoch,  has  yet  to 
be  determined  by  a  more  minute  and  rigorous  comparison  both 
of  vegetable  and  animal  species — a  task  that  has  hitherto  been 
neglected  for  the  lighter  labour  of  popular  description  and  attrac- 
tive generalisation. 

216.  Looking,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  whole  succession  and 
alternations  of  the  strata — ^the  sandstones,  clays,  shales,  lime- 
stones, ironstones,  and  coal — and  noting  their  peculiar  fossils — 
the  estuary  character  of  the  shells  and  fishes  of  the  lower  and 
upper  groups,  and  the  marine  character  of  the  corals,  encrinites, 
shells,  and  fishes  of  the  middle  group,  with  an  excess  of  terres- 
trial vegetation  throughout — ^we  are  reminded  of  conditions  never 
before  or  since  exhibited  on  our  globe.  The  frequent  alternations 
of  strata,  and  the  great  extent  of  our  coal-fields,  indicate  the 
existence  of  vast  estuaries  and  inland  seas,  of  gigantic  rivers  and 
periodical  inundations  ;  the  numerous  coal-seams  and  bituminous 
shales  clearly  bespeak  conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  and  warmth 
favourable  to  an  exuberant  vegetation,  and  point  partly  to  vege- 
table drift,  and  partly  to  submerged  forests,  to  peat-swamps  and 
estuarine  jungles ;  the  mountain  limestone,  with  its  marine  re- 
mains, reminds  us  of  low  tropical  islands  fringed  with  coral-reefs, 
and  lagoons  thronged  with  shell-fish  and  fishes  ;  the  existence  of 
reptiles  and  insects  tells  us  of  air,  and  sunlight,  and  river-banks  ; 
the  vast  geographical  extent  of  the  system  bears  evidence  of  a 
more  equable  climate  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
while  the  interstratified  trap-tuffs,  the  basaltic  outbursts,  and  the 
numerous  faults  and  fissures,  testify  to  a  period  of  intense  igneous 
activity — to  repeated  upheavals  of  sea-bottom  and  submergences 
of  dry  land.  All  this  is  so  clearly  indicated  to  the  investigator 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  that  he  feels  as  convinced  of  their 
occurrence  as  if  he  had  stood  on  the  river-bank  of  the  period, 
and  seen  the  muddy  current  roll  down  its  burden  of  vegetable 
drift ;  threaded  the  channels  of  the  estuary,  gloomy  with  the 
gigantic  growth  of  swamp  and  jungle  ;  or  sailed  over  the  shallow 
waters  of  its  archipelago,  studded  with  reef- fringed  volcanic 
islands,  and  dipped  his  oar  into  the  forests  of  encrinites  that 
waved  below. 

217.  The  natural  conditions   imder  which  the   system  was 
farmed  are  not  more  wonderful,  however,  than  the  economical 
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importance  of  its  products.  Building-stone,  limestone,  marble, 
fire-clay,  almn,  copperas,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and,  above  all,  iron 
and  coal,  are  its  principal  treasures — conferring  new  wealth  and 
oomfort  on  the  country  that  possesses  them,  and  giving  a  fresh 
and  permanent  impetus  to  its  industry  and  civilisation.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  advancing  too  much,  when  we  assert  that  coal  and 
iron  are  indispensable  to  the  development  and  progress  of  modem 
civilisation ;  and  that  reference  to  tiie  '<  coal-fields"  of  a  geological 
map  is  almost  tantamount  to  an  expression  of  population,  indus- 
try, and  mechanical  achievement 


Formation  of  Coal. 

218.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  coal,  geologists  are  by  no 
means  fully  agreed,  nor  do  the  facts  of  the  science  yet  warrant  a 
dogmatic  decision.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  subject 
was  a  favourite  one  with  writers  on  geology,  the  most  positive 
views  being  generally  put  forward  by  those  who  had  the  least 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  On  examining  sandstone 
and  shale,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  their  texture  and  composi- 
tion, that  they  must  at  one  time  have  been  respectively  loose  sand 
and  mud,  borne  down  by,  and  deposited  from,  water ;  but  the 
case  is  somewhat  different  with  beds  of  coal,  lliis  mineral  being 
chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — the  same 
elements  (though  differing  in  proportion)  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  plants — and  revealing  in  its  mass  evidence  of  vege- 
table structure,  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  organic  origin.  But 
whether  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed  were  drifted  down  by 
rivers,  and  deposited  along  with  layers  of  mud  and  sand  in  estu- 
aries, or  whether  dense  forests  and  peat-mosses  were  submerged, 
and  then  overlaid  by  deposits  of  sand  and  mud,  are  the  two  main 
questions  at  issue.  According  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  vege- 
table matter  must  have  grown  and  accumulated  in  dense  jungles 
and  peat-mosses  for  many  years ;  then  the  land  must  have  sunk 
and  become  the  basin  of  a  lake  or  estuary,  into  which  rivers  car- 
ried mud  and  sand ;  these,  covering  the  vegetable  matter,  gradu- 
ally consolidated  into  shales  and  sandstones,  while  the  vegetable 
matter  itself  underwent  the  process  of  bituminisation  and  miners 
aHsation,  and  was  converted  into  coal.  This  being  done,  or  while 
in  process  of  being  done,  it  is  supposed  that  the  area  of  deposit 
was  again  elevated,  or  at  least  so  far  silted  up  and  rendered  so 
shallow  as  to  become  once  more  the  scene  of  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
again  submerged  in  the  process  of  gradual  subsidence^  and  overlaid 
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by  new  deposits  of  sandstone  and  sliale ;  once  more  shoaled  and 
covered  with  plants,  and  then  submerged ;  and  this  alternating 
process  of  submergence  and  shoaling  is  presumed  to  have  taken 
place  as  often  as  there  are  beds  of  coal  in  any  particular  coal- 
field. The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  while  partial  elevations  and 
submersions  of  land  might  have  taken  place,  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  jungles,  pine -swamps,  and  peat -mosses  been  thereby 
thrown  beneath  the  waters,  the  great  masses  of  the  coal-measures 
were  deposited  as  drift  and  nHt  in  lakes  and  estuaries  ;  that  the 
vegetable  matter  of  which  coal  is  composed  was  carried  into  these 
estuaries  by  rivers  and  inundations ;  and  that  various  rivers  might 
discharge  themselves  into  one  estuary  —  some  chiefly  carrying 
down  sand,  while  others  transported  plants,  mud,  and  heteroge- 
neous debris.  This  hypothesis  also  supposes  that  the  transport- 
ing rivers  were  subject  (like  the  Nile,  Ganges,  &c.)  to  periodical 
inundations,  and  that  during  the  intervals  of  overflow  tiiie  deltas 
were  choked  with  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  vegetable  drift  from  inland,  went  to  the  formation 
of  beds  of  coaL 

219.  Such  are  the  two  prevalent  hypotheses  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  origin  of  coal,  and  which  are  sometimes 
known  as  the  " terrestrial"  or  " peat-moss"  and  "drift"  theories. 
like  most  other  debated  points  in  science,  the  disputants  have 
earned  their  respective  notions  a  little  too  far,  and  relied  too  ex- 
olusively  on  what  may  have  been  their  own  local  and  limited  ob- 
servations. The  fact  is,  there  is  truth  in  both,  and  both  must  be 
called  into  play  to  account  for  well-known  appearances  in  almost 
every  coal-field.  In  inventing  hypotheses,  our  first  appeal  should 
be  to  existing  nature ;  and  there  we  find  both  peat-moss,  and  forest, 
and  jungle,  the  drift  of  rivers,  and  the  silt  of.  lakes  and  estuaries. 
Submerged  peat-mosses,  forests,  and  estuarine  jungle-growths  are 
just  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  course  of  nature's  operations,  as  the 
drifted  rafts  of  rivers,  or  the  periodical  inundations  of  tropical 
deltas ;  and  it  is  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  both  hypotheses  that 
WB  can  possibly  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Belying 
on  the  former  theory  alone,  a  subsidence  and  shoaling  must  have 
taken  place  for  every  seam  of  coal ;  and  as  in  some  fields  as  many 
IM  sixty  seams  occur,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
4,  6,  8, 10,  12,  and  20  feet,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  repeated 
ire-establishment  and  growth  of  a  flora  under  conditions  so  vary- 
ing and  unstable  as  these  oscillations  would  necessarily  imply. 
It  is  also  objected  to  this  theory,  that  some  thick  beds  of  coal  are 
subdivided  by  layers  or  "partings"  of  sandstone  or  shale — a  fact 
thett  would  imply  several  elevations  and  submergences  during  the 
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fbmiiiiaii  of  a  single  coal-bed ;  whereaSi  by  the  latter  hypothesiB, 
those  layers  of  sazidstone,  &c,  present  no  difficulty,  as  the  river, 
while  it  bore  down  vegetable  dhfty  would  cany,  at  the  same  time, 
sand  and  other  debris.  Further,  shells,  fishes,  fish-spines,  and 
ooprolites  are  frequently  embedded  in  coal ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
eonoeive  how  these  could  have  got  there,  unless  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  deposit  and  sediment.  Forests  of  conifer»  and  tree- 
fema  could  not  have  been  so  firequently  and  tranquilly  sub- 
merged without  the  trunks  being  more  abundantly  found  in  an 
vpright  and  growing  position — a  position  occurring  only  in  certain 
strata,^  and  over  comparatively  limited  areas.  Again,  had  coal 
resulted  solely  from  submerged  pine-swamps,  jungle-growths,  and 
peat-mosses,  there  is  no  mode  of  accoimting  for  the  occurrence  of 
shells,  fishes,  and  layers  of  sandstone  in  its  mass.  By  calling  in 
the  aid  of  both  hypotheses,  all  these  difficulties  disappear ;  and 
we  see  in  some  thick,  continuous,  and  pure  beds  of  coal  the  re- 
mains of  submerged  peat-mosses  or  pine-swamps ;  in  others,  the 
matted  masses  of  drift  vegetation,  enclosing  shells  and  fish-bones ; 
in  soQie,  the  upright  trunks  and  accumulated  foliage  of  gigantic 
forests,  with  their  "underclays"  or  ancient  soils  on  which  they 
flourished ;  while  beds  of  impure  coal  or  bituminous  shale  be- 
speak the  preponderance  of  muddy  silt  among  the  drifted  vegeta- 
tion that  edowly  decayed  and  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  estuary 
ef  deposit  In  fine,  no  one  can  look  at  the  frequent  alternations 
of  coal,  ironstone,  limestone,  sandstone,  shell-limestone,  fire-clay, 
shale  so  argillaceous  as  to  be  little  else  than  consolidated  mud, 
and  shale  so  highly  bituminous  as  to  be  nearly  as  inflammable  as 
coal,  but  must  see  at  once  the  varying  agencies  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  estuaries— of  inundations  and  submergences— of  elevations 
into  dry  forest  and  jungle  growth,  and  anon,  and  for  ages,  depres* 
sion,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal  strata,  beneath  the 
waters  of  deposit.  We  have  thus  a  variety  of  agencies  at  work, 
but  agencies  which  still  find  their  analogues  in  existing  nature  ; 
and  when  the  student  is  reminded  of  the  rafts  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  pine-barrens  and  cedar-swamps  of  America,  the  peat-mosses 
of  Europe,  the  mangrove-jungles  of  the  Niger,  the  low  shifting 
mud-banks  and  islands  of  the  Ganges,  the  feff-stretching  sandy 
shores  of  Holland,  backed  by  their  extensive  peat-marshes,  and 
the  numerous  coral-reefe  and  lagoons  of  the  South  Pacific,  he  can 
have  little  difficulty  in  forming  some  conception  of  the  shallow 
seas,  estuaries,  and  submerged  areas  in  which  the  sandstones, 
shales,  shell-limestones,  and  coal-beds  of  the  carboniferous  system 
were  deposited. 
220.  There  is  still  this  difficulty,  however,  and  one  which  has 
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given  lise  to  a  vast  amount  of  ingenious  speculation  and  impro* 
bable  hypothesis — viz,,  the  apparent  sameness  of  external  con- 
ditions over  such  extensive  areas  of  the  earth  as  are  occupied  by 
our  known  coal-fields.    The  same  gigantic  coniferous  and  filicoid 
plants  are  found  alike  in  the  coal-fields  of  Britain,  America, 
Melville  Island,  and  Australia — regions  at  once  tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  arctic.    To  account  for  this  luxuriance  and  homo- 
geneity of  vegetable  growth,  the  greater  effect  of  the  earth's  cen- 
tral heat,  a  larger  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
change  in  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  so  as  to  bring  the  coal-areas 
within  the  influence  of  the  tropics,  greater  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  planetary  system  moving  through  warmer  re- 
gions of  space,  and  the  like,  have  been  variously  suggested.    Be- 
fore having  recourse,  however,  to  such  abnormal  conditions,  science 
shoiQd  first  exhaust  the  causes  and  agencies  of  existing  nature, 
and  know  something  more  of  the  real  character  of  the  plants 
whose  mass  has  contributed  to  the  formation|of  coal.    Gigantic 
conifersB,  tree-ferns,  club-mosses,  reeds,  and  equisetums,  do  not 
necessarily  imply  tropical  conditions  of  temperature  ;  the  climate 
under  which  the  lepidodendron,  sigillaria,  and  other  plants  of  un- 
known affinities  flourished,  seems  to  have  been  more  humid  and 
equable  than  tropical ;  the  peat-mosses  of  Europe  accimiulate 
under  temperate  or  even  coldly-temperate  conditions ;  and  physi- 
cal geography  has  not  yet  told,  with  anything  like  certainty,  the 
climatic  residts  attending  different  distributions  of  sea  and  land, 
with  lower  altitudes  of  islands  and  continents,  and  different 
oceanic  currents  concentrating  thereon  their  incessant  supplies  of 
genial  heat  and  moisture.    Besides  all  this,  we  have  coal-beds  in 
other  formations — the  oolite,  wealden,  chaUc,  and  tertiary ;  and  if 
we  are  to  go  in  search  of  abnormal  conditions  for  the  production 
of  the  one,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  similar  causes  for  the 
production  of  the  other — an  admission,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
that  would  lead  to  irreconcilable  absurdities.    The  fact  is,  coal  is 
a  necessary  product  of  every  period,  and  is  merely  the  mineralised 
result  of  vegetable  accimiulation — ^pointing  rather  to  immensity 
of  time  and  peculiarity  of  external  conditions  than  to  rapidity  of 
growth  as  the  causes  of  that  accumulation.    Again,  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  coal-fields  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  were 
strictly  contemporaneous.    Though  containing  the  same  generic 
fossils,  vast  periods  may  have  elapsed  between  their  respective 
formations,  just  as  we  find  the  same  shells  now  living  in  the  Green- 
land seas  that  ages  ago  were  entombed  in  the  "  glacial "  silts  of 
the  Clyde  and  other  estuaries.   Further,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
tertiary  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  northern  Europe,  whose 
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6  apecies  ore  now  found  only  in  tlie  tropics,  the  plants 
of  the  coal-meaeureg,  thoogh  piewnting  &  sub-tropical  fai^  of 


growth,  may,  after  all,  have  been  inhabitants  of  temperate  and 
warm-temperate  climates — rooted  in  the  rich  oi^anie  muda  of 
swampa  and  innndated  estoariea,  and  stimulated  by  the  moist 
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.and  genial  atmosphere  of  wanner  oceanic  currents.  Till  all  this 
ifl  better  known — and  geologists  are  gradually  accumulating  facts 
in  this  direction — ^it  were  more  philosophical  merely  to  describe 
and  chronicle  the  phenomena,  than  to  outrage  the  laws  of  nature 
by  appeals  to  the  abnomal  and  marvellous. 

221.  The  limits  of  an  elementary  treatise  necessarily  restrict 
our  remarks  to  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  science  ;  but 
enough,  we  presume,  has  been  indicated  to  convince  the  student 
that,  whether  in  its  practical  or  theoretical  bearings,  the  carboni- 
ferous system  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important.  To 
those  who  wish  for  further  details,  we  may  mention  the  instruc- 
tive monographs  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 

*  Reports  of  the  British  Association,*  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,'  and  in  the  '  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines ; ' 
various  able  papers  on  local  coal-fields  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,*  in  the  *  American  Journal  of  Science,*  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,'  and  of  the 

*  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcajstie,'  as  well  as  several  prize 
essays  of  merit  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland.'  For  the  flora  of  the  system,  the 
works  of  Lindley  and  Hutton,  Dr  Hooker  in  '  Memoirs  of  Geolo- 
gical Survey,*  A.  Brongniart,  (Joppert,  Sternberg,  Endlicher, 
Dnnker  and  Y.  Meyer,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage ;  while 
Sowerby*s  *  Mineral  Conchology,'  Parkinson*s  *  Organic  Remains,* 
the  '  Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey,*  the  monographs  of  the 
' Palssontographical  Society,'  Agassiz*  'Fossil  Fishes,*  De  Kon- 
inck's  '  Fossil  Animals  of  the  Belgian  Coal-Fields,*  and  Davidson's 
'  Monograph  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda,'  will  fur- 
nish nearly  all  that  is  yet  known  of  the  fauna  of  the  period. 
Much  valuable  information  will  also  be  found  in  Williams's 
'  Mineral  Kingdom  *  (a  work  of  some  date) ;  in  Dawson*s  '  Acadian 
Gteology ; '  in  Taylor's  '  History  and  Statistics  of  Coal ; '  in  Pro- 
fessor Johnston's  '  Economy  of  a  Coal-Field ;  *  in  Fordyce's  recent 
work  on  the  *  Coal,  Iron,  Coke,  and  Coal-Fields  of  Britain ; '  in 
Hull's  *  Coal-Fields  of  Great  Britain  ; '  the  '  Report  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  1871 ; '  and  in  the  more  popular  pages  of  the  little 
woik,  *  Our  Coal-Fields  and  our  Coal-Pits.' 
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XIV. 

THE  PERMIAN  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING — 1,   THE  LOWER  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE;  AND, 
2,   THE  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

222.  Immediately  above  the  coal-measures — ^in  some  instances 
lying  imconformably,  and  in  others  insensibly  graduating  from 
them— occurs  a  set  of  red  sandstones  and  pebbly  conglomerates, 
yellowish  magnesian  limestones,  and  variegated  shales  and  mark, 
enclosing  irregular  masses  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum.  To  this 
series  of  strata,  as  more  especially  developed  in  England,  the 
earlier  geologists  applied  the  term  J^ew  Red  Sandstone^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  red  sandstone  system,  which  we  have 
already  described  as  lying  beneath  the  carboniferous  formation. 
Though  the  sandstones  are  not  all  red,  nor  the  limestones  the 
only  magnesian  limestones  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  still  reddish 
hues  prevail  throughout  the  sandstones  and  shales  as  developed 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  calcareous  beds  are  certainly  more 
eminently  magnesian  than  any  others  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  hence  the  necessity  of  retaining,  less  or  more,  the  terms 
"  new  red  sandstone  "  and  "  magnesian  limestone  "  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  geology.  At  one  time  the  terms  PoihUitic  (Gr.  poir 
kilos,  variegated)  and  Saliferous  (salt-yielding)  were  applied  to 
the  system  ;  but  the  feu^t  that  variegated  marls  abound  in  the  old 
red,  and  that  salt  is  found  in  several  other  systems,  has  rendered 
these  designations  all  but  obsolete.  More  recently  it  has  been 
proposed  to  divide  these  new  red  sandstones,  magnesian  lime^ 
stones^  and  saliferous  marls  into  two  distinct  systems,  the  Pm^ 
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mtan  and  the  Triassic — ^the  former  embracing  the  lower  members, 
which  are  largely  and  typically  developed  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  in  Bussia  ;  and  the  latter  comprising  the  upper  members, 
known  as  the  "  Trias,"  or  triple  group,  in  Germany.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  new  arrangement  are,  that  the  fossils  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  and  lower  red  sandstones  seem  more  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  coal-measures  beneath,  than  to  those  of  the 
variegated  sandstones  and  saliferous  marls  above — in  other  words, 
present  a  paloeozoic  aspect ;  while  those  of  the  upper  sandstones 
and  marls  are  decidedly  mesozoic.  Such  new  divisions  and  ar- 
rangements must  ever  be  expected  in  a  progressive  science  like 
Geology,  and  more  especially  since,  by  associated  organic  forms, 
as  indicative  of  great  life-periods,  and  not  by  mere  mineral 
aggregations,  the  history  of  the  globe  is  to  be  measured  and 
arranged. 

223.  To  render  the  new  arrangements  more  intelligible,  let  us 
suppose,  with  Professor  Phillips,  all  the  red  sandstones,  marls, 
and  magnesian  limestones,  hitherto  known  in  England  as  "  The 
New  Red  Sandstone,"-  to  be  present  in  one  section.  We  should 
then  have,  reposing  unconformably  on  the  coal  strata,  the  follow- 
ing tabulation,  beginning  from  above : — 

^Purple-coloured  marls  below  the  Lias. 
Alternations  of  red  and  bluish-white  marls, 
with  layers  and  nodules  of  gypsum. 
\  Thin  layers  of  argillo-calcareous  stone. 
I  Red  and  bluish  marls,  with  gjrpsum  and  beds 
(  I     0^  rock-salt. 

3.  Variegated  red  (  Red  and  white  sandstone,  mostly  fine-grained, 
and    white    sand-  )     *^d  often  impregnated  with  salt, 
stone.  I  R®<1  conglomerate,  full  of  pebbles  of  older 

\     rocks. 

r  Red  and  white  marls. 

Thin -bedded  compact  limestone,  with  very 
little  magnesia,  and  few  organic  remains. 

Red  and  white  marls  and  gypsum. 

White,  yellow,  or  reddish  magnesian  limestone 
in  thick  beds,  crystallised,  compact,  or 
earthy,  often  full  of  sparry  cavities,  and  con- 
taining marine  organic  remains. 

Marl  slate  in  thin  layers,  frequently  enclos- 
ing fishes. 

1.  Yellow  or  pur- (-^  extremely  variable  series  of  sandstones, 
pie  sand,  and  sand-  )  sands,  and  clays  of  various  colours,  irregular 
stone,  and  marL      /     thickness,  and  much  local  diversity  of  charac- 

\     ter.    Plants  like  those  of  the  coal-measures. 

From  the  preceding  tabulation,  the  student  will  perceive  at  a 
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4.  Series  of  col- 
oured marls. 


^ 


2.  Magnesian 
limestone. 
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glance  the  limits  of  the  Permian  and  Triassic  systems  (as  developed 
in  England),  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  as  distinct 
and  independent  life-periods.  Aiid,  iirst,  of  the  Permian,  a 
designation  proposed  by  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  in  1841  (to  har- 
monise with  his  Silurian,  Devonian,  &c),  from  the  Kussian  gov- 
ernment of  Perm,  where  these  strata  are  more  extensively  devel- 
oped than  elsewhere,  occupying  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France, 
and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied  suite  of  organic  remains. 
We  employ  the  term  Permian  in  common  with  other  English 
geologists,  and  because  of  its  general  acceptance ;  though  we  believe 
the  term  Dyas  (or  twofold  group)  was  earlier  in  use  by  German 
geologists,  and  invented  to  harmonise  with  their  term  TrvM — 
their  Dyas  and  Trias  being  the  equivalents  of  our  Permian  and 
Triassic. 

Lithological  Coini)Osition. 

224.  The  Permian  system,  as  developed  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Kussia,  consists  essentially  of  reddish  and  occasionally  whitish 
quartzose  sandstones  ;  of  reddish  and  variegated  shales  (mottled, 
purple,  yellow,  and  green ;  of  yellowish  limestones,  containing  a 
notable  percentage  of  magnesia ;  and  of  calcareous  or  marly  flag- 
stones, often  largely  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites.  The  sand- 
stones are  generally  thick-bedded,  sometimes  gritty,  occasionally 
conglomerate,  or  rather  more  pebbly  than  conglomerate ;  the 
rolled  pebbles  being  scattered  throughout  the  sandstone  strata, 
and  seldom  in  vast  bouldery  masses,  as  in  the  old  red  conglo- 
merates. The  shales  are  usually  called  "  marls,"  but  this  less 
from  their  containing  any  notable  quantity  of  lime,  than  from 
their  occurring  in  a  mottled,  friable,  and  non-laminated  state. 
The  limestones  vary  from  an  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime  to  an 
admixture  containing  upwards  of  forty  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia — Whence  called  **magnesian  limestones."  Their  struc- 
ture is  often  peculiar,  occurring  in  thick  beds,  with  subordinate 
concretionary  masses,  and  layers  of  a  powdery  consistence,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  a  peculiar  brecciated  or  pseudo-brecciated 
arrangement,  as  if  the  mass  on  consolidation  had  been  broken  up 
internally  and  again  reconsolidated.  The  concretions  are  often  of 
curious  shapes,  honeycombed,  corcdloid  (or  mimetic  of  coral-growths), 
mammillary  (or  pap-like),  and  hotryoidal  (or  in  clusters  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes}— structures  which  are  very  typically  exhibited 
in  the  limestones  of  Sunderland  and  Durham.  When  the 
magnesian  limestone  assumes  a  granular  and  crystalline  texture, 
it  is  known  by  the  mineralogical  name  of  dolomite,  after  the 
French  geologist,  M.  Dolomieu.    The  slaty  or  flaggy  beds  are 
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known  in  England  as  ^'marl-slates ;"  and  in  Geimany,  where 
they  are  largdy  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites,  as  "keuper- 
marls"  and  "kupfer-schiefer"  (copper-slate),  names  now  quite 
£amiliar  to  British  geologists.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  where  the  Permian  beds  rest  unconformably  on 
those  of  the  coal-measures,  we  have  a  '^  dolomitic  conglomerate  ;" 
that  is,  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  the 
older  rocks,  and  cem^ited  together  by  a  basis  of  reddish  or  yellow 
magnesian  limestone.  ''This  conglomerate  or  breccia,  for  the 
embedded  fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches'' 
(we  quote  Sir  Charles  Lyell)  "  over  the  whole  of  the  downs  near 
Bristol,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  irregularities  in  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  being  principally  composed  at  every  spot  of  the 
debris  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  immediately  rests.  At  one  point 
we  find  pieces  of  coal-shale,  in  another  of  mountain  limestone,  re- 
cognisable by  its  peculiar  shells  and  zoophytes.  Fractured  bones, 
also,  and  teeth  of  saurians,  are  dispersed  through  some  parts  of  the 
breccia.*' 

225.  With  respect  to  the  order  of  succession  among  the  strata, 
the  Permian,  like  every  other  system,  presents  local  differences 
and  irregularities.  In  the  vast  and  undisturbed  region  of  Central 
Bussia  it  consists  (according  to  Sir  B.  Murchison)  of  three  main 
members,  which  may  be  arranged  in  descending  order  thus  : — 

3.  Conglomerate  and  sandstone,  with  plants  and  fossil  reptiles. 

2.  Bed  sands,  with  copper  ore  and  many  plants. 

1.  Sandstones  and  grits ;  limestones  in  various  courses,  with  characteristic 

fossils,  associated  with  marls  and  gypsum,  the  marls  occasionally 

containing  plants,  and  also  seams  of  impure  coal. 

In  the  north  of  England  (more  especially  in  Durham  and  York- 
shire), it  is  composed  chiefly  of  red  sandstone  and  grits,  of  mag- 
nesian limestones  and  gypseous  marls,  and  of  laminated  calcareous 
flagstones.    The  succession  is  usually  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

'Laminated  Limestone,  with  layers  of  coloured  marls,  as 

at  Enottingley,  Doncaster,  &c. 
Gypseous  Marls— Red,  bluish,  and  mottled. 
Maqnesian   Limestone — Yellow   and   white;   of  various 
Limestone.  \     texture  and  structure ;  some  parts,  as  between  the  Tyne 

and  Wear,  brecciated,  or  made  up  of  fragmentary  masses. 
Marl  Slates — Laminated,  impure,  calcareous  flagstones  of 

soft  argillaceous  or  sandy  nature. 

(Bsd  Sandstone,  with  red  and  purple  marls,  and  a  few 

Rusn        )     micaceous    beds.      The   grits    are   sometimes   white   or 

Q  \     y^llo"''^*  *"*d  pebbly.    When  conformable,  this  sandstone 

'     occasionally  passes  into   the  coal-measures  on  which  it 

rests. 


Magnesian 
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In  France,  Qermanj,  North  America,  and  other  tracts  where  the 
system  has  been  investigated,  some  of  these  members  are  wanting^ 
while  others  are  more  fully  and  typically  developed.  It  has  been 
attempted  by  Professor  King  to  co-ordinate,  as  in  the  subjoined 
synopsis,  the  English  and  German  strata,  taking  the  north  of 
England  and  Thuringia  as  the  points  of  comparison ;  but  the 
student  should  ever  remember  that,  curious  as  such  resemblances 
frequently  are,  it  is  by  general  types,  and  not  by  any  conven- 
tional arrangement  of  strata,  that  the  geologist  must  be  guided  in 
his  deductions : — 


In  England, 
Laminated  limestones. 
Brecciated  limestone. 
Fossiliferous  limestone. 
Compact  limestone. 
Marl  slate. 
Bed  sandstones  and  grits. 


In  Oennany. 
Stinkstein. 
Baiichwack^ 
Dolomit ;  upper  zechstein. 
Zechstein  (mine-stone). 
Mei^el-schiefer  and  kupfer-schiefer. 
Bothe-tode-liegende. 


226.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  student  must  perceive  that  a  great 
difference  exists  between  the  red  sandstones,  magnesian  lime- 
stones, and  mottled  marls  of  the  Permian  strata,  and  the  gritty 
sandstones,  bituminous  shales,  and  coal-seams  of  the  carboniferous 
system.  It  is  true  that  in  some  localities  the  lower  red  sand- 
stones show  traces  of  calamites,  ferns,  and  other  coal-plants ;  but 
such  graduations  between  systems  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  the  transition  beds  may  be  classed  with  either  system  with- 
out much  impropriety.  As  we  ascend  to  the  Trias  the  difference 
becomes  still  more  perceptible ;  in  fact,  while  several  organic 
forms  are  common  to  the  Permian  and  coal-measures,  not  a  few  of 
the  Trias  are  identical  with  those  of  the  superincumbent  Lias. 
It  was  this  passage  or  transition  from  one  great  system  of  life  to 
another,  that  induced  the  earlier  geologists  to  classify  the  new 
red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, as  Lower  or  Older  Secondaries,  and  the  lias,  oolite,  and 
chalk  as  the  Upper  or  Younger  Secondaries.  Though  now 
seldom  used,  these  distinctions  were  not  without  their  significance, 
and  gradually  led  the  way  to  the  more  precise  arrangement  of 
the  stratified  systems  into  Palssozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic. 
Abiding  by  these  life-periods,  the  Permian,  as  containing  fossils 
less  or  more  allied  to  carboniferous  types,  takes  rank  as  FcUceO' 
zoic;  while  the  Triassic,  enclosing  fossils  less  or  more  allied  to 
oolite  types,  takes  rank  with  Meiozoic  systems,  as  already  indi- 
cated in  the  tabular  summaryji  page  114,  to  which  the  student  is 
here  requested  to  refer. 
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PalKontological  Ctmrscteristic^. 


SS7.  The  oTf^anic  remains  of  the  Pemiiaii  aystem,  as  far  as  dia- 
covered,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  abnndant,  amd  with  this  paucity 
of  fossila  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dogmatiBC  too  confidently  as  to  the 
ultimate  grouping  of  all  the  members  of  the  system.  Among  the 
PunTS — which,  as  already  stated,  have  less  or  more  a  carbon- 
iferous aspect — we  may  notice  the  fucoids,  chtmdrites  and  polp- 
eiphonia;  the  filicoids,  caiderpa,  newropteru,  pecopterit,  sphtnop- 
terit,  and  other  ferns  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  coal-measures  ; 
the  reed-like  plants,  crdawAtes,  eguUetitet,  and  atterophylliUi ;  and 
the  coniferous-looking  stems  and  branches  known  as  lycopodites, 
lepidodendron,  and  ualchia  (after  Walch).  Fossil  fruits,  as  the 
canUaearpium  (heart-shaped),  are  not  nncommon  ;  while  leaves 
like  those  of  the  fan-pahn  and  cycas,  known  by  the  name  of 
' ' !  (after  Noeggerath),  and  tdlicified  taiiiks  of  tree- 


ferns,  termed  psaroniies,  are  characteriBtic  features  of  the  Per- 
mian flora.  Ot  Animai.  remains,  we  hare  in  certain  localities 
a  fair  proportion  of  marine  types  in  the  magnesian  limestone, 
though  we  alt(^tber  miss  that  profusion  of  corals,  enciinites, 
and  moUoscB,  which  crowded  the  waters  of  the  mountain-lime- 
stone epoch.  Of  spongiform  organisms  we  may  mention  mam- 
mUlopora  (pap-pore)  and  the  hotkroconis  (pitted-cone) ;  of  corals, 
the  calajaopora  (reed-pore),  mdopora  (pipe-pore),  calophyllum 
(beautiful  leaf),  and  alveoliUg  {alveus,  a  pipe  or  channel) ;  and  of 
the  minute  fotaminifera  we  have  the  tooth-like  dentalirM  and 
textularia.  Of  echinodeFms  we  have  still  the  cyathocrinite  and 
anJiosoddani ;  of  vermifonn  oi^anisma,  tpirorbit  and  serpula; 
Mad  of  crastaoea,  the  cythere  and  diikyrocarii.    The  trilobite, 
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however,  has  diBappeared,  and  we  have  none  of  tlie  cnrione  com- 
plex crustacean  fonua  that  chaiactenBed  the  Devonian  and  car- 
bonilerous  epochs.  Of  mollusca,  we  may  notice  the  compound 
iaima  feneatdla  and  pkyllopora;  the  brachiopods,  litiffula,pro- 
daeta,  ttrophalotia,  and  trigonotreta ;  tlie  dimyarian  biv^ves, 
MytHut,  BakeveUia,  tckiiodui,  and  bystoarea;  the  gasteropods, 
riwoo,  natica,  and  pUurotomaria ;  and  one  oi  two  cephaiopodt 


resembling  tbe  nautUiu.    Of  fishes  we  have  several  of  the  Bmaller 
ganoid  forma,  as  palteonitciu,  pygopterut,  platysomvt  (broad- 


shoulder),  doryptena  (speat-fin,  in  allusion  to  its  prolonged  dor- 
sal), and  txelocanthus  ;  but  with  this  sjatem  moat  of  these  foims 
disappear,  and  are  never  found  in  any  subsequent  formation.  The 
heterocercal  tail,  which  is  conlined  to  a  small  number  of  genera 
in  Hie  e^i'tting  creation,  is  imivenal  in  the  magne^an  limestone 
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and  all  the  older  formations ;  wliile  in  the  strata  above  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  predominates — a  generalisa- 
tion long  since  established  by  Professor  Agassiz.  Eeptilian  life 
seems  also  to  have  been  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  scanty  and 
somewhat  doubtful  forms  of  the  old  red  and  coal-measures  are 
now  succeeded  by  true  air-breathing,  land-inhabiting  creatures  of 
the  frog  and  lizard  families,  \diose  peculiar  conical,  compressed, 
and  finely-serrated  teeth,  bones,  and  footprints,  have  been  found 
in  Bussia,  Germany,  and  the  south-west  of  England — ^if  we  are 
to  regard  the  Bristol  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Permian  rather 
than  of  Triassic  epoch.  Of  these  Lacertilians  the  pcUasosaurus 
(ancient  saurian),  protorosaums  (first  saurian — a  name  applied 
before  reptilia  had  been  discovered  in  the  older  strata  of  the 
coal-measures),  and  thecodontosaurus  (sheath-tooth  saurian),  are 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic — ^the  latter  being  allied  to  the 
living  monitor ;  and,  as  Professor  Owen  has  observed,  "  its  ap- 
pearance in  palaeozoic  strata  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  progres- 
sive development  of  reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  simpler  to  more 
complex  forms  ;  for  if  it  had  existed  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  Lacertian  order."  As  a  family,  the 
thecodont  saurians  seem  peculiar  to  the  Permian  or  Lower  New 
Bed  Sandstone — as  peculiar,  indeed,  to  the  system  as  the  ichthyo- 
saurs  are  to  the  Lias  and  Oolite.  Several  years  ago  remains  of 
small  marsupial  quadrupeds  were  detected  by  the  late  Mr  Em- 
mons in  the  Bed  Sandstones  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — 
strata  which  by  some  are  regarded  as  Triassic,  and  by  others  as 
the  equivalents  of  our  European  Permians  ;  but  as  these  will  be 
better  considered  in  connection  with  the  mammalian  remains  of 
the  Trias,  we  defer  their  consideration  till  we  treat  of  the  fauna  of 
that  epoch. 

Geographical  and  Physical  Features. 

228.  The  geographical  area  over  which  rocks  of  the  Permian 
epoch  are  spread  is  by  no  means  well  defined.  All  the  red  sedi- 
ments that  occur  above  the  coal  being  hitherto  regarded  as  new 
red  sandstoney  and  their  being  after  all  a  great  similarity,  litho- 
logically  speaking,  between  the  whole  suite,  it  is  no  easy  task, 
unless  where  the  fossils  are  abundant  and  distinct,  to  lay  down 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Permian  and  Triassic.  In  the  north- 
em  and  midland  counties  of  England,  where  the  magnesian 
limestone  is  well  developed,  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in 
deciding ;  but  in  the  western  and  southern  districts,  as  well  as 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland^and  over  certain  areas  in  North 
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America,  it  is  often  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  to  say 
what  is  Permian  and  what  Triassic.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
able areas  of  England,  of  Ireland,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and 
America,  are  occupied  by  undoubted  Permians,  while  almost 
the  whole  of  eastern  Eussia  is  one  unbroken  development  of 
the  system. 

229.  The  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  system  are  chiefly 
dykes  and  outbursts  of  basalt,  greenstone,  pitchstone,  and  felstone 
porphyry.  These  outbursts  seem  to  be  connected  with  igneous 
centres  situated  in  the  older  systems,  and  pass  alike  through  the 
old  red,  carboniferous,  and  new  red  systems.  With  the  exception 
of  some  tufaceous  and  brecciated  beds  at  the  base  of  the  system, 
there  appear  to  be  few  interstratifications  of  igneous  matter ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  Permian  era,  within  the  area  of  Europe  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  comparative  tranquillity.  Immediately 
before  its  deposition,  the  igneous  centres  of  the  coal-fields  were  in 
a  state  of  intense  activity  ;  and  to  the  frequent  upheavals  and 
submergences  that  then  took  place,  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  the 
rapid  accimiulation  of  the  red  sediments  of  the  Permian  epoch. 
At  all  events,  we  have  comparative  paucity  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ;  rivers  charged  with  oxidated  waters  ;  and  seas  in 
conditions  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  saline,  gypse- 
ous, and  magnesian  sediments.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  Recapitula- 
tion, chemistry  has  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
conditions  favouring  such  extensive  accumulations  of  rock-salt, 
gypsum,  and  magnesia  ;  nor  are  geologists  at  all  agreed  about  the 
origin  of  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  that  occur  in  the  system. 
The  convulsive  movements  of  repeated  earthquakes  have  been 
called  in  to  account  for  the  fracturing  and  reconsolidation  of  the 
Tynemouth  brecciated  or  pseudo-brecciated  limestones ;  so  also 
have  peculiar  chemical  and  physical  forces  ;  and  recently  the 
transport  by  ice,  and  the  external  conditions  of  an  arctic  clhnate, 
have  been  suggested  by  Professor  Bamsay  as  connected  with  the 
accumulation  of  the  Permian  breccia-conglomerates  of  Salop  and 
Worcester. 

[Professor  Bamsay,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate,  in  a  decided  manner, 
the  glacial  origin  of  these  breccias,  founds  his  belief  on  the  following  evi- 
dences : — 1.  The  great  size  of  many  of  the  fragments — ^the  largest  observed 
weighing  (by  a  rough  estimate)  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton.  2. 
Their  forms.  Bounded  pebbles  are  exceedingly  rare.  They  are  angular 
or  sub-angular,  and  haVe  those  flattened  sides  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  many  glacier-fragments  in  existing  moraines,  and  also  of  many  of  the 
stones  of  the  pleistocene  drifts,  and  the  moraine  matter  of  the  Welsh, 
Highland,  Irish,  and  Vosges  glaciers.  3.  Many  of  them  are  highly  polished, 
and  others  are  grooved  and- finely  striated,  like  the  stones  of  existing  Alpine 
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glaciers,  and  like  those  of  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Vosges,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  or  like  many  stones  in  the  pleistocene 
drifts.  4.  A  hardened  cementing  mass  of  red  marl,  in  which  the  stones 
are  very  thickly  scattered,  and  which  in  some  respects  may  be  compared 
to  a  red  boulder-clay,  in  so  far  that  both  contain  angular,  flat-sided,  and 
striated  stones,  such  as  form  the  breccias  wherever  they  occur. — Journal 
of  Geological  Society,  vol.  zL] 

230.  The  physical  geography  of  Pennian  districts,  though 
devoid  in  a  great  measure  of  those  eruptive  undulations  and 
eminences  which  give  character  to  the  scenery  of  the  mountain 
limestone  and  old  red  sandstone,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
beauty  and  variety.  The  soft  marls  and  partially  consolidated 
sandstones  admit  of  easy  erosion  by  streams  and  rivulets,  and 
thus  we  have  a  succession  of  gentle  slopes  and  rounded  emi- 
nences, which  produce  a  pleasing,  if  not  a  picturesque  landscape. 
Unless  immediately  over  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  soil  of 
Permian  districts  is  generally  a  red  clayey  loam,  better  adapted 
for  pasture  and  woodland  than  for  the  rotation  of  mixed  hus- 
bandry. In  England,  the  eastern  portions  of  Durham,  middle 
Yorkrfiire,  Nottingham,  and  the  district  round  Shrewsbury,  may 
be  taken  as  the  types  of  Permian  scenery. 


Industrial  Products. 

231.  The  industrial  products  of  the  system,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  coal-measures,  are  still  of  considerable 
importance.  The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  quarried  in 
many  districts  for  building  purposes,  as  are  also  some  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestones,  which,  like  that  of  Bolsover  in  Derbyshire, 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
dress  well,  and  in  the  carefully  selected  beds  are  exceedingly 
durable,  while  in  others  less  carefully  chosen,  wasting  and  dis- 
integration often  show  themselves  in  less  than  a  dozen  years.  The 
limestones  are  likewise  used  in  agriculture,  and  as  mortar  for  the 
builder,  while  certain  of  the  compact  fissUe  varieties  furnish  not 
indifferent  blocks  for  the  lithographic  printer.  The  softer  and 
earthier  varieties  are  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of  magnesia 
and  Epsom  salts,  but  the  purer  and  richer  mineral  maguesite  is 
now  rapidly  taking  their  place.  Gypsum  is  an  abundant  pro- 
duct of  some  of  the  marls ;  while  in  Germany  the  dark  bituminous- 
looking  schist,  known  as  the  kupferschieferf  has  been  long  mined 
as  an  ore  of  copper,  and  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  that  valu- 
ahle  metal.     Veins  of  galena  and  sulphuret  of  zinc  occasionally 
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traverse  the  magnesian  limestones,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  system 
is  not  noted  as  a  repository  of  the  metals. 


NOTE,    RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

232.  The  system  above  described  consists  essentially  of  reddish 
sandstones  and  brecciated  conglomerates,  yellowish  magnesian 
limestones  and  slaty  calcareous  beds.  From  the  prevailing  hues 
of  its  strata,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  lying  immediately  above  the 
coal-measures,  it  has  been  termed  the  new  red  sandstoTie,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  red,  which  lies  beneath.  Along  with  the 
saliferous  marls  and  variegated  sandstones  of  the  triassic  strata 
above,  it  was  early  observed  to  hold  a  sort  of  middle  place  among 
the  secondary  formations  ;  hence  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk  above 
were  considered  as  younger  or  upper  secondaries,  while  the  new 
red,  the  carboniferous  strata,  and  the.  old  red,  were  termed  the 
older  or  lower  secondaries.  From  the  fact  of  the  lower  members 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  containing  fossils  more  or  less  allied  to 
carboniferous  types,  and  its  upper  members  embedding  those 
less  or  more  allied  to  oolitic  forms,  it  has  been  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate them  into  two  distinct  systems — ^the  Permian  (from  Perm 
in  Russia,  where  it  is  extensively  developed),  and  the  Triassic, 
regarding  the  triple  group  of  Germany  as  typical  of  its  upper 
strata.    Adopting  this  view,  we  have  the  following  synopsis  : — 


Kenper. 
Tbias.        \     Mnschelkalk. 


Biinter  sandstein. 

Lower  bunter. 

Permian.    }     Zechstein. 

Kupfer-schiefer. 
Bothe-liegende. 


Oermany,  England. 

Saliferous  marls  and  grits. 

{WanHng.) 
Variegated  sandstones. 

Gypseous  marls  and  grits. 
Magnesian  limestone. 
Marl  slate. 
Bed  sandstones. 


In  the  Permian,  the  fossils  are  plants  akin  to  those  of  the  coal- 
measures,  with  crinoids,  shell-fish,  fishes  with  heterocercal  tails, 
and  frog-like  reptiles.  In  the  Trias,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  plants  resemble  oolitic  types,  and  the  animal  remains 
are  corals,  enorinites,  shell-fish,  fishes  with  homocercal  tails,  am- 
phibious reptiles,  and  traces  of  birds.  Taking  the  whole  compo- 
sition, succession,  and  remains  of  both  systems,  they  indicate  a 
period  of  shallow  seas  supercharged  with  saline  matter,  of  muddy 
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estuaries  and  lagoons,  of  frequent  submergences  and  upheavals, 
and  of  peculiar  climatal  influences,  which,  while  it  favoured  the 
rapid  disintegration  and  transport  of  rock-matter,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  congenial  to  a  luxuriant  development  of  vegetation. 
During  the  period  many  forms  of  life  disappeared,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  a  diJfferent  type  and  order  ;  hence  the  Permian 
group  is  regarded  as  palceozoic,  and  the  triassic  as  mesozoic. 


Origin  of  Magnesian  Limestone. 

233.  As  in  the  case  of  coal,  rock-salt,  flint,  and  other  rocks 
whose  formation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  mechanical  sediment,  the  origin  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  specula- 
tion. The  most  prevalent  hypotheses  bxq— first,  that  the  magne- 
sian limestones  were  produced  by  the  chemical  union  of  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  were  deposited  in  a  state  of  admix- 
ture from  the  waters  of  seas  and  lakes  ;  and,  secondly ,  that  their 
formation  is  due  to  the  metamorphism  of  ordinary  limestones. 
There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  both  hypotheses, 
but  the  former  is  that  which  admits  of  most  extensive  and  satis- 
factory application.  "  The  circumstances,"  says  Professor  Phillips, 
^^  which  permitted  the  accumulation  of  the  magnesian  carbonates 
of  lime,  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us.  That  they  were 
originally  deposited  in  the  same  chemical  condition  as  we  now 
see  them,  without  the  subsequent  aid  of  any  igneous  operations, 
is  perfectly  evident.  It  has  been  imagined,  because  certain  beds 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
magnesia,  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  other. 
But,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  observes  in  discussing  this  subject, 
all  the  magnesian  beds  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  would  be 
quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  crystalline  character  of 
the  Mansfield  and  other  varieties  of  magnesian  limestone  clearly 
negatives  this  mechanical  solution.  Beds  rich  in  magnesia  alter- 
nate with  others  devoid  of  that  substance  ;  the  same  beds  are  in 
one  tract  magnesian,  in  another  yield  pure  lime ;  and  in  general 
we  mujst  be  content  to  shelter  our  ignorance  under  the  statement 
— that,  from  some  unknown  cattse,  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  then 
decomposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  very  generally  the  pre- 
cipitation of  united  m^agnesian  and  calcareous  carbonates ;  the 
possible  circumstances  of  which  must  be  intrusted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  chemislP  Chemically,  the  subject  has  been  recently 
and  fully  examined  by  Mr  Hunt  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur- 
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vey,  who  also  arriveB  at  the  conclusion  that  magnesian  limestones 
are  due  to  the  chemical  union  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
in  the  waters  of  deposit,  and  not  to  a  subsequent  metamoiphism 
of  ordinary  sedimentary  limestones. 

234.  For  further  elucidation  of  the  system — ^whose  limits, 
whether  geographically  or  lithologically,  are  by  no  means  well 
defined — ^we  refer  the  inquiring  student  to  the  'Memoirs  and 
Maps  of  the  Geological  Survey ; '  to  Professor  Sedgwick's 
*  Memoir,'  in  the  '  Geological  Transactions  ; '  to  King's  *  Mono- 
graph of  Permian  Fossils,'  in  the  publications  of  the  Palsdonto- 
graphical  Society  ;  to  the  *  Geology  of  Russia,'  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  ;  to  the  '  Siluria'  of  the  same  author ;  to  a  paper  on 
the  supposed  glacial  origin  of  the  Permian  Breccias  by  Professor 
Ramsay  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  *  Geological  Journal ; '  and 
to  a  recent  communication  by  Mr  Eirkby,  in  the  same  publication, 
on  the  '  Permian  Rocks  and  Fossils  of  South  Yorkshire.  On  the 
formation  of  gypsums,  magnesites,  and  dolomites,  the  student 
may  consult  Mr  Sterry  Hunt* s  elaborate  and  ingenious  paper  in 
the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  *  Silliman's  American  Journal." 
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XV. 


THE  TKIASSIC  SYSTEM: 

COMPRISING 1,  THE  BUNTER  SANDSTEIN ;  2,  THE  MUSCHEL- 

KALK  ;  AND,  3,  THE  KEUPER  OP  GERMANY ;  OR  UPPER 
NEW  RED  SANDSTONE  OP  ENGLAND. 

235.  The  reasons  for  separating  what  was  formerly  known  as 
the  "  New  Red  Sandstone  "  into  two  distinct  systems — ^the  Ter- 
mktn  and  Triassic — ^have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Before  this  division,  it  was  usual  to  arrange  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, as  developed  in  England,  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
groups — the  upper  comprising  the  saliferous  marls  and  variegated 
sandstones  of  Cheshire  ;  the  middle,  the  magnesian  limestones  of 
York  and  Durham  ;  and  the  lower y  those  reddish  sandstones  and 
grits  which  immediately  overlie  the  coal-measures  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  succession  of  the  strata  composing  the  lower 
and  middle  groups  has  been  already  tabulated  in  paragraphs  223 
and  225  ;  the  following  briefly  exhibits  the  lithology  of  the  upper 
group  as  usually  developed  in  England : — 

Yabxegated  Marls. — Red,  with  bluish,  greenish,  and  whitish  laminated 
clays  or  marls  holding  gyptum  generally,  and  rock-salt  partially  (as 
in  Cheshire).  Interstratified  with  these  marls  are  certain  grey  and 
whitish  sandstones  ("  water-stones  "). 

Variegated  Sandstones. — Red  sandstones,  with  white  and  mottled 
portions ;  the  lower  strata  in  some  districts  pebbly,  in  others  gritty 
breccias  and  conglomerates. 

In  addition  to  these  marls  and  sandstones,  there  is  developed  on 
the  Continent  a  considerable  thickness  of  shelly  fossiliferoiis  lime- 
stone known  as  the  Muschslealk  ;  and  when  this  is  interpolated, 
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the  upper  new  red  consists  of  three  well-marked  members ;  hence 
the  Triaa,  or  triple  system  of  German  geologists.  Tabulated  in 
descending  order,  the  following  exhibits  the  equivalents  of  the 
system  as  developed  in  Germany  and  England : — 

Germany,  England, 

^  Salif erous  and  gypseous 
shales,  with  beds  of  va- 
riegated sandstones  and 
carbonaceous  laminated 
clays. 

^  Compact  greyish  limestone, 
<!  with  beds  of  dolomite, 
(     gypsum,  and  rock-salt. 

3   BuNTER   S  (  Various  coloured  sandstones, 

8TKIN  1     dolomites,  and  red  clays ; 

(     occasional  pisolites. 


1.  Keufeb. 


i 


2.  MUSCHWLKALK. 


Saliferous  and  gyp- 
seous marls,  with 
grey  and  whitish 
sandstones. 


( Waniing,) 


Beddish  sandstones 
and  quartzose  con- 
glomerates. 


236.  The  student  will  thus  perceive  that  the  Triassic  system, 
where  fully  developed,  consists  of  three  main  groups — 1,  The 
Keuper  (saliferous  marls  and  grits) ;  2,  the  Muschelkalk  (shelly 
limestone) ;  and,  3,  the  Bunter  Sandstein  (variegated  sandstones). 
Of  course,  in  different  districts  the  lithology  of  these  groups  will 
be  found  to  vary,  though  the  persistence  of  saliferous  grits  and 
marls  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  system,  and  of  variegated  sand- 
stones in  the  lower,  over  wide  areas  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best-established  facts  in  geology. 
In  England  the  most  typical  Triassic  district  is  perhaps  the  salt 
region  of  Cheshire,  in  which  Mr  Ormerod  finds  the  total  thick- 
ness of  red  sandstones  and  marls  to  be  at  least  1700  feet,  of  which 
the  upper  group,  including  the  salt  and  gypsum,  takes  about  700 
feet ;  the  middle  group,  containing  laminated  sandstones,  called 
"  Water-stones,"  400  feet ;  and  the  subjacent  sandstones,  mostly 
red  and  partially  conglomeratic,  believed  to  correspond  with  the 
"  Bunter  Sandstein  "  of  Germany,  600  feet  Taking  the  fullest 
development,  as  indicated  by  the  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  English  Trias  presents,  in  descending  order,  the  following 
well-defined  members : — 


EIeufeb. 


BUNTEB. 


1.  Mottled  (grey,  green,  and  red)  days  and  marls. 

2.  Bed  marls,  with  sandy  lamins  and  sandstones. 

3.  Bed  and  blue  clays,  with  rock-salt  and  gypsum. 

4.  Water-stones  (laminated  sandstones). 

5.  Soft  red  variegated  sandstone. 

6.  Coarse  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

7.  Soft  red  and  variegated  sandstone. 


On  the  Continent  the  typical  members  may  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  as  follows  : — 
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(  1,  Variegated  marls  (red,  blue,  and  green),  with  gyp- 

J        sum  and  sandy  layers. 

""""^*  1  2.  Red  and  dark  marls,  with  gypsum  and  limestone 

(        layers. 

MusoHKLKALK        }  ^'  ^^y^^  fossiliferous  limestone,  with  marl  partings. 

)  4.  Compact  magnesian  limestone. 

Q^jjj^j^jQ^^  (  5.  Soft  variegated  sandstones. 

\  6.  Coarse-grained  and  conglomeratic  sandstones. 

237.  Co-ordinating  the  English  with  the  Continental  strata,  as 
fer  as  present  data  will  permit,  we  have  the  following  relations : — 

Englwnd,  Oermany,  France. 

Variegated  marls.  Keuper.  Mames  Irishes. 

Muschelkalk.  Calcaire  coquillier. 

Variegated  sandstone.  Bunter  sandstein.        Gr^  bigarr€. 

Gr^s  des  Vosges. 

In  America,  more  especially  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  there  is  also  an  extensive  development  of  red  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  conglomerates,  evidently  posterior  in  formation 
to  the  coal,  but  not  yet  very  clearly  separable  into  Permian  and 
Triassic.  As  far  as  fossil  evidence  goes  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fishes  and  footprints  seem  rather  indicative  of  the  Triassic  epoch, 
and  to  this  view  American  as  well  as  British  geologists  have  for 
some  time  given  their  assent.  Lithologically,  the  American  strata 
are  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  Mersey  and  Solway,  and  in 
their  composition  and  arrangement  point  prominently  to  a  simi- 
larity of  external  conditions  and  modifying  agencies  during  the 
period  of  their  deposition. 


Palseontological  Characteristics. 

238.  Speaking  with  that  reserve  which  a  progressive  science 
like  geology  necessarily  imposes,  the  life  of  the  Trias,  as  known 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  be  described  as  scanty,  and  only 
developed  round  limited  and  distant  centres.  In  the  vegetable 
world  we  miss  that  variety  of  form  and  profusion  which  charac- 
terised the  coal-measures,  died  away  under  the  Permian  epoch, 
and  again  revived  during  the  deposition  of  the  lias  and  oolite  ; 
while  in  the  animal  world,  though  the  era  is  marked  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  higher  forms,  it  by  no  means  exhibits  either 
extensive  distribution,  numerical  amount,  or  variety  of  species. 
How  and  why  this  paucity  of  life,  geology  is  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine ;  though  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  great  series  of  eleva- 
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tions  and  depressions  luid  taken  place — old  lands  had  passed  away 
and  new  ones  risen  fcom  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  over  the 
whole  were  imposed  other  influences  of  cLmate  and  external  con- 
dition. All  this  uecessarily  implied  new  centres  of  creation  and 
dispersion,  and  altered  forms  to  harmonise  with  the  new  condi- 
tions of  existence.  Thus  arose  the  flora  and  founa  of  the  Trias — 
a  flora  and  fauna  more  allied  to  those  of  the  oolite  and  chalk  than 
to  those  of  the  coal-measures  and  old  red  sandstone  ;  and  hence 
the  reason  for  regarding  the  Trias  as  Mtaozoic,  while  lite  Fenttian 
has  been  included  within  the  great  Falteotoie  cycle. 

S39.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen — the  unfitneas 
of  the  dry  land  to  nourish  au  exuberant  vegetation,  or  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  new  red  sediments  to  preserve  it  in  a  fossU.  state^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  &ct,  that  the  Triasaic  flora  is  one 
extremely  limited,  both  in  numerical  amount  and  variety  of 
species.  In  Britain,  the  system  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetable 
remains,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  Continental  and  American  strata  that 
the  characteristic  types  have  been  detected.  There  are  several 
species  of  equisutum  and  calamite,  among  wliich  the  £!.  eo/um- 
tMre  and  <7.  arenacetn  aie  the  most  characteristic ;  a  larger 
variety  of  filicoid  plants,  as  peeopta^  Meriani,  Ueaiopteru  vit- 
tata,  nearopterit  Voltxii  and  eUg€ms,^phaiopteri»  mynophylbim. 


and  JUicUa  tcoiopendrioides/  a  few  eycadaceous  plants,  as  the 
pleropkj/lhijn  and  ManttUia  ;  some  fragments  of  unknown  affin- 
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ily,  an  Uie  convaUariiei  tuid  echinottaehys;  the  pine-like  Votleia, 
appareutlj  peculiar  to  the  Tria*,  of  which  the  brevi/olia,  elegant, 
md  heterophylla  are  the  most  abundant ;  the  Walchia  hypnoida; 
and  the  doubtful  dicotyledonous  -  looking  leaf,  dictyophyllutn. 
crtutinerviaii.  On  the  whole,  the  student  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  Triassic  flura  exhibits  much  more  of  an  oolitic  than  of  a 
eaiboniferoiiB  aspect ;  and  that  the  sigillaria,  etigmaria,  and  tepi- 
dodendra  of  paleozoic  epochs  have  given  place  to  forms  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  tree-ferns,  cfcads,  zamias,  palms,  and  sub- 
tropical pines  of  the  present  era. 

840.  When  we  turn  to  the  Fauna,  we  find  the  same  mesozoic 
aspect  prevailing,  together  with  the  introduction  of  higher  and 
terrestrial  forms.  We  have  none  of  the  curious  corals  of  the 
flilnrian  and  mountain  limestones,  comparatively  few  encrinites, 
the  products  and  their  allies  have  disappeared,  no  trilobites  or 
strange-looking  cumoid  Crustacea,  no  bone-encasml  fishes,  and  now 
no  universal  heterocercal  developments.  Nature  has  commenced 
another  cycle,  and  with  this  movement  the  paleeontologist  is  pre- 
sented with  other  species  and  newer  phases  of  vitality.  Afl  yet 
the  mnschelkalk  is  the  great  storehouse  of  triassic  marine  life, 
and  in  it  we  find  several  star-fishes,  as  ojAiura  pritea,  ai^ndura 
lorieata,  and  euUrias  oblusa  ;  and  one  well-marked  and  abundant 
enciinite,  the  Encrinut  lilii/ormu.  Grustaceana  of  minute  forms, 
eitheria  (posidonia),  are  abundant  in  the  fine-grained  limestones  ; 


cR^fish-like  forms  (jtemphix)  also  occur ;  and  beetle-like  insects 
an  by  no  meaoa  uncommon  in  the  same  beds.    Of  bivalve  mol- 
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lusca,  we  may  notice  as  common  in  the  same  strata  cardium  pec- 
tinatum^  myophoria  lineata,  trigonia  vulgaris  and  lemmata,  mya 
musculoides  and  elongata,  mytUus  vetu8t\is,plagiostoma  lineatum 
and  obliqtta,  avicula  sodalis,  one  of  the  most  charactenstic  shells 
in  the  system,  ostrea  several  species,  pecten  reticuUUus,  and  tere- 
hratula  communis  and  subrotunda.  Of  the  gasteropods,  we  have 
calyptrcea,  trochus,  and  turitella;  and  of  cephalopods,  the  nautilus 
bidarsatus  and  ceratites  nodosus.  These  cephalopods  mark  well 
the  transition  between  the  plain-sutured  chainbered  shells  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  the  ammonites  with  foliated  sutures  so 
abundant  in  the  lias  and  oolite — in  other  words,  between  the 
palcBOzoic  and  mesozoic  species  of  the  same  great  order.  Of  Fishes, 
now  that  the  "  bone-bed  "  of  Aust  and  Axmouth  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  lias  and  ranked  as  upper  triassic  (or  Ehsetic)  we 
have  mmierous  species  ;  that  is,  if  we  regard  the  different  teeth, 
scales,  and  fin-spines  as  really  indicative  of  distinct  species.  Of 
these  we  may  notice  the  conical  shark-like  teeth  of  the  saurichthys 
(sauroid-fish),  the  gyrolepis  (tMdsted-scale),  acrodus  (pointed- 
tooth),  ceraiodus  (horn-tooth),  and  hybodtis  (hump-tooth).  Of 
Reptilia,  the  remains  of  several  curious  genera  have  been  found 
throughout  the  system,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  but  much 
more  perfect  data  are  wanted  to  enable  the  palaeontologist  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  zoological  affinities  and 
functions.  Of  these  we  may  notice  the  frog-like  labyrinthodon 
(so  called  from  the  labyrinthine-like  structure  of  its  teeth),  the 
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Hefltored  form  of  Labyxiuthodon.  with  footprints  the  same  as  Cheirotlieriuni. 

pkytosaurus  (plant-saurian),  the  nothosaurus  (doubtful  saurian), 
the  thecodontosaurus  (sheath-tooth  saurian),  the  rhynchosaurus 
(sharp-nosed  saurian),  the  small  lizard-like  tderpeton  of  the 
Lossiemouth  sandstones,  which  are  now  regarded  as  of  Triassic 
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age,  Uie  largei  kypa^tdaptdoTi,  and  the  crocodilian-like  ttagano- 
lepit  of  the  muqc  formation.    To  these  inay  be  added  the  Dieyno- 


donl  reptiles  front  the  red  sandstones  of  Sonthem  Afiica  and 
Bengal,  which  are  also  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  our  Euro- 
pean Trias.  The  principal  remains  of  these  curious  reptiles  yet 
discovered,  are  the  hemes  of  the  head,  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
gigantic  type  between  the  lizards  and  turtles.    The  eje  orbits  are 


T  ry  large,  h    cranium  fl      wi  h  nostnl    divided  as  in  lizards  ; 
and    he    aws  too  bless  wi  h    h        cep  h    upper  jaw 

possesses  a  pair    f      ng  tusks  implanted  m    ock  ts  and  tnrued 
downwards  ik     bos         h   walnia — b  n       b    nam   dieynodon 
or  "  two  canine  teeth." 
S41.  Besides  the  teeth  and  bones  of  these  early  reptiles,  we 
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have  also  their  footprints  impressed  and  preserved  on  the  slabs  of 
sandstone,  almost  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  traversed  the  muddy 
beach  of  yesterday.  These  footprints  speak  a  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  ripple-mark  and  the  rain-drop  formerly  alluded  to— 
the  foot  leaving  its  impress  on  the  yielding  and  half-dried  mud, 
and  the  next  deposit  of  sediment  filling  up  the  mould.  On  split- 
ting up  many  of  these  slabs  of  sandstone,  the  mould  and  its  cast 
are  found  in  great  perfection — so  much  so,  that  not  only  the 
joints  of  the  toes  but  the  very  texture  of  the  skin  is  apparent 
These  fossil  footprints,  termed  ichnites  (from  ichnoriy  a  footstep), 
have  been  found  at  Corncockle  Muir  in  Dumfriesshire,  at  Cum- 
mingstone  in  Morayshire  (the  Lossiemouth  series),  at  Storeton  in 
Cheshire,  at  Hildburghausen  in  Germany,  on  the  Connecticut  in 
America,  and  many  other  places.  Some  of  them  are  evidently 
reptilian,  hence  termed  sauroidicknites ;  some,  again  (judging 
from  their  form,  the  texture  of  the  epidermal  impressions,  and 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  contained  in  the  coprolites  that  are 
usually  associated  with  them),  appear  to  be  those  of  gigantic 
birds  allied  to  the  ostrich,  and  thence  termed  omithichniUs 
{(ymUy  a  bird) ;  while  others  appear  to  be  those  of  unknown 
quadrupeds  (in  all  likelihood  of  some  huge  batrachian  or  frog- 
like  reptile),  and  have  received  the  provisional  designation  of 
tetrapodichnites,  or  four-footed  imprints.  When  occurring  in 
single  lines  these  footprints  are  spoken  of  as  unisericU,  and  are 
evidently  the  tracks  of  two-footed  creatures ;  when  in  double 
lines  they  are  termed  biserial,  and  as  clearly  indicate  the  passage 
of  some  four-footed  animal.  The  annexed  engraving  represents 
the  biserial  footsteps  of  the  cheirotherium  {cheiry  the  hand),  so 
called  from  the  hand-like  impressions  of  its  feet,  and  ia  supposed 
by  Professor  Owen  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  batrachian 
or  frog-like  labyrinthodon.    Ichnologi/,  as  the  science  of  fossil 


Eootprinta  of  Cheirothexiuzn. 


footprints  may  be  termed,  has  now  become  a  favourite  study  with 
several  geologists ;  and  though  such  imprints  occur  both  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  and  the  coal-measures,  the  slabs  of  the  new  red 
have  hitherto  yielded  them  in  the  greatest  variety  and  distinct- 
ness.   Indeed,  so  abundant  are  they  on  the  Connecticut  river 
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sandstones,  whicli  axe  mainly  Triassic  (the  upper  beds  being  of 
the  age  of  the  Lias,  and  the  lower  perhaps  Permian),  that  Dr 
EQtchcock  has  already  enumerated  123  species — ^viz.,  marsupialoid 
animals,  5  species ;  birds,  31  species ;  omithoid  reptiles,  or  rep- 
tiles wfdking  on  their  hind-feet,  12 ;  lizards,  17 ;  batrachians,  16 ; 
chelonians,  8  ;  fishes,  4 ;  crustaceans,  myriapods,  and  insects,  17; 
and  annelids,  10.  It  is  to  such  local  developments  of  ichnites 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  instructive  *  Ichnology  of 
New  England  *  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  superb  *  Ichnology  of 
Annandale  *  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  and  the  equally  magnificent 
lithographs  by  Professor  Lea  of  the  *  Fossil  Footsteps  in  the  Red 
Sandstones  of  Potsville,  Pennsylvania.' 

242.  Of  a  stiU  higher  type  of  being  than  is  indicated  by  these 
footprints  are  the  Tnfl.mTnfl.1iflTi  molar  teeth  and  fragments  of  bone 
discovered  some  years  ago  (1847)  by  Professor  Plieninger  in  the 
bone-breccia  of  Wurtemburg — ^a  stratum  which  occurs  among  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Keuper,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same  place 
in  the  system  as  the  celebrated  "  bone-bed"  of  Aust  and  Axmouth. 
These  remains,  according  to  the  determinations  of  Dr  Jager,  Mr 
Waterhouse,  and  Professor  Owen,  are  those  of  a  warm-blooded 
quadruped — the  earliest  of  its  kind  yet  detected  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  probably  insectivorous.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  teeth,  the  creature  has  received  the 
provisional  name  of  Microlestes  antiqaus  {micros,  little,  and  testes, 


Jaw  of  Dromatheiiazn  mlvestre,  from  the  Sed  Sandstones 
of  Korth  Carolina.— EicuoKS. 

a  beast  of  prey).  More  recently,  analogous  remains  (the  Droma- 
therium  silvestre^  or  running  beast  of  the  woods)  have  been  de- 
tected by  Mr  Emmons  in  the  Red  Sandstones  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina — strata  which  by  some  are  regarded  as  Triassic, 
and  by  some  as  the  equivalents  of  our  European  Permians.  And 
more  recently  still  (1860),  Mr  Moore  of  Bristol  has  discovered 
in  triassic  drifts  numerous  teeth  and  other  mammalian  remains 
indicative  of  new  genera,  thus  adding  most  important  links  to 
that  gradually  lengthening  chain  which  is  yearly  connecting  the 
Past  more  intimately  with  the  Present,  and  compelling  geologists 
to  dogmatise  less  rashly  regarding  the  creational  introduction  and 
progreaa  of  vitality. 
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[These  bone-beds,  with  their  associated  strata,  which  occur  between  the 
Trias  and  Lias  of  England,  and  formerly  spoken  of  as  ''  Passage-Beds  "  and 
"  White  Lias,"  are  now  generally  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the  strata 
of  the  Rhaetic  Alps,  and  hence  termed  the  Rhaetic  Series,  They  consist,  as 
in  the  Vale  of  Severn  and  in  the  country  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  of  grey 
shales,  thin  beds  of  white  and  grey  limestone,  marly  yellowish  clays,  arena- 
ceous shelly  beds,  dark  laminated  shales,  and  bone  grits  enclosing  the 
bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  with  frequent  coprolitic 
matter,  and  occasional  shells.  Though  scantily  displayed  in  England,  they 
are  largely  developed  in  the  Bhsetian  Alps,  and  hence  the  proposal  to  in« 
tercalate  between  the  Trias  and  lias  a  new  sub-system  or  group  under  the 
term  Rhoetic,^ 


Physical  Aspects. 

243.  Strata,  as  above  described — ^tbat  is,  strata  composed  of 
reddish  clays  and  marls,  containing  deposits  of  rock-salt  and 
gypsum,  of  greyish  shelly  limestones,  and  variegated  sandstones, 
and  pebbly  grits — ^are  found  occupying  considerable  areas  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  They  occur  in  patches  on  the  western 
coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Solwaj,  and  southward  in  more  or  less  deter- 
minate areas  to  the  Mersey,  where  the  formation  merges  into  that 
broad  and  noticeable  belt  of  red  sediments  which  stretches  dia- 
gonally across  the  whole  of  England,  from  Durham  on  the  one 
hand  to  South  Devon  on  the  other.  On  the  Continent  it  occu- 
pies still  wider  areas,  as  in  Eastern  France,  Southern  and 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Alps ;  while  some 
of  its  most  instructive  features  are  exhibited  in  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  North  America.  Red  sand- 
stones and  marls  apparently  of  the  same  age  occur  also  in  Arabia, 
Upper  Egypt,  Persia,  along  the  Indus,  in  New  Holland,  and  in 
Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

244.  The  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  system  are  identical 
with  those  that  break  through  and  displace  the  Permian  strata — 
being  dykes  and  eruptive  masses  (no  tufaceous  interstratifications 
being  known)  of  augitic  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone,  and  pitch- 
stone-porphyry.  On  the  whole,  triassic  districts  are  little  varied 
by  trap-eruptions,  while  the  predominance  of  clays,  shales,  and 
soft  sandstones,  which  have  yielded  readily  and  imiformly  to  sub- 
sequent denudation,  gives  rise  to  broad  level  expanses,  rather 
tame  and  iminteresting  in  their  superficial  features.  '' Spread 
over  so  immense  a  space  in  England,'*  says  Professor  Phillips, 
'^the  triassic  system  offers  the  remarkable  fact  of  never  rising 
to  elevations  much  above  800  feet— a  circumstance  probably  not 
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explicable  by  the  mere  creating  of  these  soft  rocks  by  floods  of 
water,  but  due  to  some  law  of  physical  geology  yet  unexplained. 
We  only  can  conjecture  that  it  is  connected  with  the  repose  of 
subterranean  forces  which  prevailed  after  the  violent  commotions 
of  the  coal  strata,  over  nearly  all  Europe,  till  the  tertiary  epoch." 

245.  Large  areas  of  Lancashire,  Cheidiire,  and  Stafford,  partake 
of  this  flat  and  uninteresting  character ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  is 
the  general  physical  geography  of  the  system.  Still,  there  are 
triassic  districts  on  the  verges  of  the  older  formations,  as  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  Warwick,  and  South  Devon,  whose  tumbling  undulations 
and  verdant  slopes  are  far  from  devoid  of  beauty  and  amenity. 
Over  the  sandstones  of  the  system  the  soil  is  occasionally  light, 
and  of  little  value  (Warwick,  Nottingham),  and  the  retentive 
shales  sometimes  form  the  bases  of  extensive  morasses  (South 
Lancashire) ;  but  generally  speaking  the  decomposed  marls  have 
given  rise  to  a  stiff  but  not  unfertile  clayey  loam,  apparently 
better  fitted  for  pasture  (Cheshire,  the  vales  of  Taunton  and  Exe- 
ter) than  for  the  requirements  of  tillage  and  corn-culture. 

246.  Reviewing  the  whole  new  red  system — its  sandstones, 
shales,  magnesian  limestones,  gypseous,  saliferous,  and  cupriferous 
marls,  its  comparatively  few  plants,  its  marine  shells  and  fishes, 
its  reptUes  and  fossil  footprints,  and  its  generally  flat  and  undis- 
turbed position — ^we  are  reminded  of  quiet  shallow  seas,  of  iron- 
tinged  rivers,  and  of  estuaries  studded  with  lagoons  and  mud- 
banks.  The  finely-laminated  marls  and  copper  slates  give  evi- 
dence of  tranquil  deposit ;  the  footprints,  of  mud-banks  dried 
and  baked  in  the  sun,  over  which  birds  and  reptiles  traversed 
till  the  next  return  of  the  waters ;  the  gypsum,  rock-salt,  and 
magnesia,  of  highly  saHne  waters,  subjected  to  long-continued 
evaporations,  or  at  least  to  some  chemical  conditions  (see  Eecapit- 
ulation)  favourable  to  the  precipitation  of  these  abundant  salts ; 
and  the  presence  of  iron,  colouring  less  or  more  the  whole  strata, 
together  with  copper  in  many  of  the  slates,  points  to  impregna- 
tions by  no  means  favourable  to  the  exuberance  of  marine  life. 
The  remains  of  arborescent  ferns,  cycadaceous  and  palm-like 
stems,  together  with  the  skeletons  and  tracks  of  huge  lizard-like 
reptiles,  bespeak  an  arid  rather  than  a  genial  climate,  and  a  want 
of  those  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  the  exuberant  vegetation 
of  the  coal  era. 

Industrial  Products. 

247.  The  industrial  products  yielded  by  the  system  are  sand- 
stones of  various  quality,  calcareous  flagstones,  limestone,  gypsimi. 
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and  rock-salt  Our  chief  supply  of  salt,  formerly  obtained  by 
evaporation  of  sea-water,  is  now  procured  from  the  salt-mines 
and  brine-springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcester,  which  annually 
yield,  on  an  average,  from  160,000  to  170,000  tons  of  prepared 
and  purified  salt.  "  The  Cheshire  deposits  of  salt  lie  along  the 
line  of  the  valley  of  the  Weaver,  in  small  patches,  about  Norfch- 
wich.  There  are  two  beds  of  rock-salt  lying  beneath  120  feet  of 
coloured  marls,  in  which  no  traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  fossils 
occur.  The  upper  bed  of  salt  is  75  feet  thick:  it  is  separated 
from  the  lower  one  by  30  feet  of  coloured  marls,  similar  to  the 
general  cover ;  and  the  lower  bed  of  salt  is  above  100  feet  thick, 
but  has  nowhere  been  perforated.  Whether  any  other  beds  lie 
beneath  those  is  at  present  unknown.  They  extend  into  an 
irregular  oval  area,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth."  The  salt  in  these  deposits — as 
likewise  at  Middlesborough  on  the  Tees,  in  Antrim,  at  Wurtem- 
burg  in  Germany,  and  at  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France — is  sometimes 
pure  and  transparent,  and  at  other  times  is  of  a  dirty  reddish  hue, 
and  mixed  to  the  amount  of  half  its  bulk  with  earthy  impurities. 
It  is  not  stratified  or  laminated,  but  divided  into  vertical  prisms 
of  various  forms  and  magnitudes,  sometimes  more  than  a  yard  in 
diameter — the  outer  sides  of  these  rude  crystallisations  being 
generally  pure  and  transparent.  The  brine  or  scdt  springs  which 
often  issue  from  these  deposits,  contain  3^  to  6^  per  cent  of  salt, 
and  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  solution  of  the  solid  masses 
by  subterranean  waters. 


NOTE,  RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

248.  The  system  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  consists 
in  the  main  of  reddish  clays  and  marls  usually  saliferous,  of 
shelly  laminated  limestones  more  or  less  magnesian,  and  of  varie- 
gated red  and  whitish  quartzose  sandstones,  with  occasional  beds 
of  pebbly  conglomerate.  Briefly  tabulated,  it  exhibits  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  following  well-marked 
series : — 

Efigland.  Oermany.  France, 

Variegated  marls.  Keuper.  Mames  Irishes. 

Muschelkalk.  Calcaire  coqxdlller. 

Variegated  Sandstones.         Bunter  sandstein.  Gr^  bigarr^. 

It  has  received  its  name,  Trias  or  Tmassic,  from  being  composed 
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of  the  three  members  so  clearly  developed  in  Germany,  while  the 
B3nionym  "Upper  New  Red"  is  sufficiently  distinctive  of  its 
place  among  English  strata.  Its  fossils  are  all  of  Mesozoic  types, 
and  though  a  few  point  to  Permian  analogues,  the  identities,  if 
identities  there  be,  are  to  be  sought  among  Oolitic  rather  than 
among  Palaeozoic  strata  ;  hence  the  reason  of  its  separation  as  an 
independent  life-period  from  the  great  "new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation **  of  the  earlier  geologists.  Though  the  accimiulation  of 
Buch  masses  of  rock-salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  be  still  in  some 
measure  an  unsolved  problem,  their  occurrence  in  conjunction 
with  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  with  magnesian  limestones 
(carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime),  less  or  more,  throughout  the 
whole  new  red  sandstone  system,  would  seem  to  indicate  peculiar 
marine  conditions — conditions  of  shallow  land-locked  bays  and 
lagoons,  periodical  isolation  of  certain  areas,  and  again  their  sub- 
mergence and  reception  of  ferruginous  mud  and  day-silts.  Over 
the  entire  area  there  are  no  marked  manifestations  of  igneous 
action,  and  yet  the  abundance  of  red  sediments,  the  peculiar  chemi- 
cal composition  of  many  of  the  strata,  and  the  firequent  oscillations 
of  level,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such  agencies,  if 
not  in  a  suppressed  condition,  at  least  in  terrestrial  centres  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  seas  of  deposit.  The  prevalence 
of  red  saliferous  sediments  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
marine  exuvi»  from  such  strata,  are  among  the  most  noted 
features  of  the  system ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  oceanic  nature  of  the  deposit,  and  the  long-<»ntinued  action 
of  waves  and  currents  in  assorting  and  arranging  its  materiaL 
To  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly,  we  must  suppose  either 
that  the  waters  were  too  highly  charged  with  saline  and  mineral 
ingredients  to  permit  of  the  development  of  life,  or  that  the 
nature  of  the  strata  was  unfitted  for  their  subsequent  preserva- 
tkm.  WThichever  view  is  taken,  the  fact  remains,  that  Triassic 
strata  are  only  fossiliferous  over  partial  areas ;  and  hence  the 
difficulty  of  detennining  to  which  epoch  (Permian  or  Triassic) 
many  r«d  sandstones  and  mails  do  really  belong.  The  nature 
of  tiie  embedded  plants  and  animals,  so  fu*  as  their  paucity 
will  permit  us  to  decide,  appears  to  point  to  a  scHuewhat  hot  and 
aiid  dimale — ^to  insular  ia:^<r  than  to  continental  aieas  of  dis- 
posion — to  shallow  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  mud-banks*  where 
glgantk  wading-biids  and  amphibious  reptiles  found  subsistence 
oa  &lidl4Ksh,  cnxstacM,  star-fishes^  and  fishes,  and  left  their  tracks 
oa  Uie  sutt^Miked  mud,  as  evidenoe  of  their  fonns  and  of  the 
of  life  ther  led  on  the  shoica  of  tiwse  nrimeval  watss. 
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Origin  of  Rock-Salt. 

249.  Aa  already  stated,  the  formation  of  such  chemico-mechan- 
ical  precipitates  as  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  magnesian  limestone, 
has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  speculation  and  hypo- 
thesis. The  chemical  difficulties  connected  with  the  origin  of 
dolomite  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  (par.  233) ; 
the  formation  of  rock-salt  remains  much  in  the  same  scientific 
predicament.  The  sandstones  and  marls  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated—exhibiting as  they  do  the  lines  and  laminaD  of  deposition 
— are  evidently  the  result  of  sediment  in  water ;  but  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  salt-beds,  their  variable  thickness,  uneven  surfaces, 
rude  prismatic  crystallisation,  and  capricious  occurrence  among 
the  other  strata  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  soluble  nature  of  the 
compound,  all  point  to  a  somewhat  different  origin.  At  present, 
salt-lakes  and  superficial  accumulations  of  salt  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  these  in  some  measure  supply  data  for 
reasoning  as  to  the  saliferous  deposits  of  earlier  eras.  Salt-lakes, 
brine-pools,  and  salinas  are  supplied  chiefly  by  saline  springs,  and 
being  subjected  to  the  vaporising  influence  of  the  sun,  whidi 
carries  off  only  fresh  vapour,  their  waters  become  in  time  super- 
saturated with  saline  matter,  or  it  may  be  desiccated  entirely — 
leaving  incrustations  of  various  thickness,  as  in  the  salt-lakes  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  along  the  coasts  of  India ;  in  the  natron-beds 
of  Africa ;  and  the  salinas  (nitrates  and  muriates  of  soda)  of  South 
America.  But  even  where  entire  desiccation  does  not  take  place, 
water  can  only  hold  a  fixed  amount  of  salt  in  solution  ;  and  so 
soon  as  this  amount  is  attained,  the  salt  begins  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  by  its  own  gravity.  In  the  course  of  ages,  these  layers 
will  form  a  thick  bed,  interstratified,  it  may  be,  with  mud  or  other 
earthy  sediment ;  and  if  the  lake  or  valley  be  ultimately  filled  up, 
the  salt  (subjected  to  pressure  and  internal  crystalline  arrange- 
ment) will  constitute  a  mass  precisely  analogous  to  the  rock-salt 
of  the  new  red  sandstone.  Such  is  the  process  which  many  geol- 
ogists have  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  rock-salt. 
Supposing  that,  in  addition  to  the  local  accumulations  of  salt  lakes 
and  salinas,  certain  areas  or  lagoons  were  occasionally  cut  off 
from  connection  with  the  main  sea  of  deposit,  and  subjected  to 
a  rapid  evaporating  power  without  receiving  fresh  accessions  of 
water,  repetitions  of  this  process,  arising  either  from  periodical 
overflows,  or  successions  of  elevations  and  submergences,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  thickest  accumulation.    According  to 
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tliis  view,  the  repetitions  and  thickness  of  the  rock-salts,  marls, 
and  sandstones  become  a  mere  question  of  time — an  element 
which  knows  no  limit,  and  can  only  be  roughly  guessed  at  by  the 
magnitude  of  geological  operations.  The  circumscribed  areas  of 
lock-salt  basins,  and  the  capricious  thickness  of  the  beds,  seem  to 
favour  such  a  theory ;  and  when  we  consider  the  frequency  of 
disturbance  by  subterraneous  forces  in  earlier  ages,  and  the  fact 
of  many  of  these  deposits  occurring  near  to  or  in  connection  with 
axes  of  elevation,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  igneous  action 
had  to  do  with  their  formation.  K  such  were  the  origin  of  rock- 
salt,  it  must  have  been  formed  during  the  deposition  of  other 
systems — and  this  geological  research  has  confirmed ;  for  although 
the  most  extensive  accimiulations  in  England  occur  among  the 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  system  under  review,  deposits  of 
equal  magnitude  are  found  in  connection  with  oolitic  strata,  as  in 
the  Salzburg  Alps — with  cretaceous  greensands,  as  at  Cordova  in 
Spain — ^with  chalk  and  tertiary  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Cardona,  in 
the  district  of  the  Pyrenees — with  tertiary  marls,  as  in  Sicily,  and 
at  Wielitska  in  Poland ;  and  salt  springs  are  known  to  issue  from 
carboniferous,  Devonian,  and  older  strata. 

250.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Gteology  has  not  yet  arrived  at  an  altogether  satisfactory  theory. 
The  great  thickness  of  some  of  the  salt-beds,  their  comparative 
purity  and  homogeneity  of  mass,  are  results  apparently  beyond 
the  production  of  any  known  operations  in  nature ;  and  if  they 
do  find  their  analogues  in  any  degree,  we  must  look  more  than 
we  have  hitherto  done  to  the  chemistry  and  physical  geography 
of  the  ocean  for  a  better  solution  of  the  problem.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  overlooking  the 
effects  of  "metamorphism  "  or  internal  change  in  the  rock-masses 
of  the  solid  crust.  Subjected  as  they  are  to  enormous  pressure, 
to  a  higher  and  more  imiform  temperature,  to  internal  chemical 
and  molecular  change,  to  approximation  by  percolation,  and  to 
the  incessant  transmission  of  magnetic  currents,  it  may  be  that 
new  segregations  and  structural  arrangements  are  continually 
taking  place — and  this  more  rapidly  and  extensively  among  rocks 
of  semi-chemical  origin,  like  limestone,  coal,  rock-salt,  md  gyp- 
sum, than  among  those  of  mere  mechanical  aggregation.  What 
has  been  the  amount  of  this  metamorphism  or  internal  change 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining, 
though  the  universal  and  unfailing  nature  of  the  agencies  un- 
doubtedly implies  something  much  more  extensive  and  decided 
than  is  usually  allowed  for.  Until  all  these  matters,  however, 
are  more  familiar  to  science,  geologists  must  rest  contented  with 
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merely  indicating  the  line  of  reasoning  that  seems  to  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  their  problems. 

251.  That  such  is  the  real  state  of  this  interesting  bnt  difficult 
question,  the  student  may  further  gather  from  the  annexed  opin- 
ions of  Professor  Phillips  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  "  The  salt  and 
gypsum,"  says  the  former, ''  usually  associated  in  this  remarkable 
system  present  also  their  difficulties.  Not  that  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea  to  have  been  so  evaporated  as 
to  permit  first  the  crystallisation  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  finally 
of  muriate  of  soda.  But  in  this  case  we  should  expect  to  find 
almost  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  regular  strata  of  gypsum 
below,  and  regular  layers  of  salt  above ;  while  in  fact  we  more 
commonly  find  salt  in  great  broad  masses  rather  than  beds  below, 
and  gypsum  in  scattered  masses  above.  A  general  drying  of  the 
waters  in  which  the  saliferous  system  was  deposited  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  probability ;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
local  causes,  something  analogous,  perhaps,  to  those  which  influ- 
enced the  deposit  of  the  primary  limestone  [namely,  developments 
of  subterranean  heat,  which,  directly  by  change  of  temperature, 
or  by  intermediate  chemical  agencies,  rendered  the  calcareous 
matter  insoluble  over  limited  areas].  It  may  be  conceivable  that 
the  solubility  of  muriate  of  soda  in  water  is  capable  of  diminu- 
tion through  the  admixture  of  other  substances  in  the  liquid,  or 
through  the  effects  of  great  pressure,  or  of  pressure  and  heat  com- 
bined ;  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  limited  deposits  of  salt  hap- 
pened in  separate  lagoons  of  the  sea  exposed  to  local  desiccation, 
as  perhaps  in  Cheshire.  LyeU  has  stiU  a  different  and  less  pro- 
bable view  of  the  subject.  All  these  explanations  assume  that 
the  salt  was  produced  directly  by  mere  crystallisation,  from  waters 
almost  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  actual  seas  ;  an  assump- 
tion strongly  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries  connected  with 
bromine  and  iodine  [viz.,  the  different  ratios  of  solubility  pos- 
sessed by  the  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  salts,  compared  with 
that  of  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium].  Further  researches, 
both  chemical  and  geological,  must  determine  these  and  other 
theories ;  and,  in  particular,  we  must  be  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  ancient  hydrography  of  the  salt  districts,  which  in  almost 
every  instance  must  have  been  very  different  from  their  present 
topographical  features."  The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  views  of  Sir  Charles  LyeU,  to  which  Professor  Phillips  above 
alludes,  although  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  *  Elements '  Sir  Charles  gives  the  grounds  of  both  theories — 
volcanic  and  solar  evaporation  —  without  apparently  adopting 
either.    "The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,"  he  writes,  "occasion- 
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ally  interstratified  with  red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages, 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  have  been  thought  by  some 
geologists  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Submarine  and  subaerial 
exhalations  often  occur  in  regions  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and  charged  with  sulphur, 
sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda.  In 
a  word,  such  ^solfataras'  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products, 
which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active 
volcanoes,  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs, 
impregnated  with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often 
intensely  heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition 
and  temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can 
decide  on  their  real  instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of 
ages  beds  of  gypsum,  rock-salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know 
more  respecting  the  chemical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas 
where  volcanic  agency  is  at  work."  Such  are  the  guarded  expres- 
sions of  Sir  Charles  with  respect  to  the  "  volcanic "  hypothesis  ; 
nor  is  he  more  decided  as  to  the  "  evaporation "  process,  though 
at  first  sight  he  seems  to  incline  to  the  former,  as  aflfording  the 
readiest  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

252.  In  following  out  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Triassic  system,  the  student  will  derive  assistance  from  a  perusal 
of  the  following  authorities : — *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey,' vol.  ii  ;  Alberti's  *  Monograph  des  Bunter  Sandsteins  ;'  Mr 
Holland's  paper  in  the  *  Geological  Transactions,'  together  with 
various  contributions  on  the  English  Trias  in  the  same  publication 
by  Strickland,  Buckland,  and  Murchison  ;  Mr  Ormerod  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geology,'  vol.  iv. ;  Professor  Hitchcock  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,'  voL  iii.,  N.S.,  and  his 
'  Ichnology  of  New  England  ; '  Sir  W.  Jardine's  '  Ichnology  of 
Annandale  ; '  and  Professor  Lea's  '  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Red 
Sandstones  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania.' 
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THE  OOLITIC  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING — 1,    THE   LIAS  j    2,   THE   OOLITE  j  AND,    3,   THE 

WEALDEN. 


253.  Whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  epoch  of 
some  of  the  triassic  strata,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  biological 
relations  of  the  system  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  We  have 
passed  the  boundary,  as  it  were,  of  the  older  rocks,  and  have 
fully  entered  upon  the  upper  or  younger  secondary  formations. 
Or,  speaking  palaeontologically,  we  have  traced  the  history  of  sys- 
tems whose  fossils  are  all  of  Palaeozoic  types,  and  now  proceed  to 
interpret  the  records  of  those  that  are  unmistakably  Mesozoic. 
The  grand  types  and  patterns  are  still  the  same — radiate,  mollus- 
can,  articulate,  and  vertebrate  ; — ^but  the  modifications  of  these 
types  are  new,  and  the  consequent  organisation  higher  and  more 
complex.  We  now  take  farewell  of  the  graptolites,  cystideans, 
trilobites,  and  eurypterites  of  the  Silurian  seas — of  the  gigantic 
crustaceans  and  bone-encased  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone — of 
the  sigillaria,  stigmaria,  lepidodendron,  and  other  endogenous 
forms  of  the  coal  period — of  the  cup-in-cup,  honeycomb,  chain, 
spider-web,  and  other  corals  of  the  Devonian  and  mountain  lime- 
stones— of  the  huge  reptile-like  fishes  that  swarmed  in  the  Car- 
boniferous seas — and  are  introduced  to  other  species  and  newer 
forms  of  vitality.  The  vegetation  that  adorns  the  lands  of  the 
Mesozoic  period  bears  a  closer  resemblance  and  affinity  to  the 
tree-ferns,  cycads,  zamias,  palms,  and  sub-tropical  pines  of  the 
present  day ;  and  the  botanist  feels  that  he  can  now  institute  com- 
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parisons  with  some  prospect  of  success,  and  attempt  restorations 
with  greater  confidence  and  certainty.    So  also  in  the  animal 
world :  the  approximations  are  becoming  closer  and  closer  ;  the 
divergence  from  existing  families  is  less  perceptible  even  to  the 
imscientific  observer  ;  and  the  zoologist  now  meets  with  all  the 
great  divisions  of  vertebrate  life — ^fishes,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals.   A  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  great  onward 
evolution  of  vitality — whole  families  of  lower  life  have  died  out, 
and  higher  ones  have  taken  their  places — and  orders  only  begin- 
ning to  come  into  existence  in  the  primeval  world  are  now  ap- 
proaching their  culmination,  or  point  of  greatest  numbers,  variety, 
and  development.    Besides  these  gradational  advances  from  lower 
to  higher  forms  which  are  common  to  every  geological  epoch,  we 
have  also  some  curious  external  characteristics  which  must  arrest 
the  notice  of  even  the  least  scientific  of  geological  observers.  Thus, 
in  the  palaeozoic  endogens,  the  ultimate  development  of  the  leaf 
is  for  the  most  part  stamped  in  permanent  beauty  on  their  tall 
sculptured  stems,  whereas  in  the  neozoic  exogens  it  ascends  to  the 
more  exquisite  but  evanescent  beauties  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 
Again,  the  palaeozoic  leaf,  being  endogenous,  has  a  venation 
wholly  parallel ;  whereas  the  neozoic  leaf  adds  the  reticulated 
venation  of  the  exogen  to  that  of  the  endogen.    Further,  as  the 
floral  arrangement  of  the  endogen  is  governed  by  ihree^  and  that 
of  the  exogen  by  five^  all  the  palaeozoic  flowers  and  fruits  are 
stamped  by  the  normal  number  threes  whereas  ^ves  and  threes  are 
equcdly  normal  in  the  neozoic  flora.    So  also  in  the  animal  king- 
dom :  the  corals  of  the  palaeozoic  cycle  had  their  septa  or  ray-like 
partitions  arranged  in  fours,  while  those  of  the  neozoic  are 
arranged  in  sixes  ;  in  the  palaeozoic  cephalopods  the  arms  are  for 
the  most  part  void  of  sucking-discs,  while  those  of  neozoic  seas 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  furnished  with  them ;  in  the 
palaeozoic  chambered  shells  the  septa  or  sutural  divisions  between 
the  chambers  are  plain  and  simple,  in  the  neozoic  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  foliated  and  intricate  patterns  ;  the  palaeozoic 
crustaceans  are  more  larval-like  or  abdominal  in  their  segmenta- 
tion than  the  neozoic,  where  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  become 
distinct  and  definite ;  and  the  palaeozoic  fishes  had  all  the  hetero- 
cercal  or  unequally-lobed  tail  (which  marks  the  embryonic  con- 
dition of  all  fish-life),  while  in  the  neozoic  orders  the  heterocerque 
is  subordinated,  and  the  homocerque  or  equally-lobed  and  the 
undivided  tails  become  the  general  and  normal  forms.    These 
and  other  distinctions,  upon  which  the  nature  of  an  elementary 
Text-Book  forbids  us  to  enlarge,  stamp  the  Palaeozoic  as  a  life- 
period  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Mesozoic  ;  and  yet  there 
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was  no  break — ^no  discontinuity  in  the  great  evolution  of  vitality. 
As  the  life  of  one  system  runs  imperceptibly  into  that  of  another, 
and  the  two  have  always  some  forms  in  common,  so  the  Falssozoic 
runs  into  the  Mesozoic,  and  it  is  only  when  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  at  a  sufficient  distance,  that  its  distinctive  characters  stand 
out  in  bold  and  peculiar  relief.  The  Triassic  system,  as  already 
stated,  is  considered  as  marking  the  dawn  of  this  new  cycle  of 
being — a  cycle  whose  types  attain  the  meridian  of  their  develop- 
ment during  the  deposition  of  the  oolitic  strata,  and  die  away,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  find,  at  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  or  chalk 
system.  In  thus  attaching  high  importance  to  fossils  as  expo- 
nents of  the  past  conditions  of  the  world,  lithological  and  physical 
distinctions  must  not  be  disregarded.  There  are  facts  frequently 
brought  to  light,  and  truths  explained  by  the  composition,  struc- 
ture, and  stratigraphical  relation  of  rocks,  which  no  profusion  of 
fossils  could  ever  interpret ;  and  here  the  student  is  reminded 
that,  however  attractive  palaeontological  discoveries  may  be,  they 
are  only  of  true  geological  value  when  taken  in  connection  with 
chemical,  mineral,  and  mechanical  characteristics. 

254.  The  system  about  to  be  described  is  more  typically  de- 
veloped, and  has  been  more  minutely  examined,  in  England  than 
in  any  other  region  of  the  world ;  and  there  it  consists  of  three 
well-marked  groups,  the  Lias,  the  Oolite,  and  the  Wealden.  In- 
deed, so  clearly  defined  are  these  groups  that  they  are  sometimes 
treated  as  independent  systems  ;  and  were  it  not  for  certain  fossil 
as  well  as  lithological  resemblances  that  pervade  them,  this  course 
would  in  many  respects  be  preferable.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
to  regard  the  lias  and  oolite  as  one  'inseparable  Oolitic  system, 
and  to  class  the  Wealden  as  one  of  the  sub-groups  of  the  Creta- 
ceous era — an  arrangement  that  is  supposed  to  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  peculiar  phases  of  lower  and  upper  mesozoic  life.  Such  divi- 
sions, however,  are  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  we  require 
to  know  more  minutely  than  we  do  both  the  pakeontology  and 
lithology  of  the  Wealden  strata  in  other  countries  before  any 
permanent  decision  can  be  arrived  at.  In  the  mean  time  the 
progress  of  the  science  will  not  be  retarded  by  regarding  the 
Lias,  Oolite,  and  Wealden  as  portions  of  one  great  system — the 
student  bearing  in  mind  that  several  of  the  lower  wealden  strata 
contain  species  identical  with  those  of  the  upper  oolite,  while 
many  of  the  species  in  its  upper  beds  are  prolonged  into  the 
greensands  of  the  cretaceous  system. 
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255.  Adoptmg  this  Tiew,  the  Oolitie  System  may  be  said  to 
eomprehend  tiie  whole  of  those  peculiar  limestones,  calcareons 
sandstones,  marls,  shales,  and  clays  which  lie  between  the  new 
red  sandstone  beneath  and  the  chidk  formation  above.  And  how- 
erer  similar  these  strata  may  be  in  some  features,  there  is  no 
troth  in  geology  more  folly  established  than  this,  that  where  the 
system  is  complete,  the  aigillaceoos  laminated  limestone  and 
diales  termed  the  Lias  constitote  the  lowest  groop ;  the  yellowisb 
granolar  limestones,  calcareons  sandstones,  sands,  and  clays,  called 
Oolite,  the  middle  groop ;  and  the  greyish  laminated  clays,  with 
sobordinate  layers  of  limestone  and  flaggy  ferroginoos  sandstones, 
the  Wealden  or  opper  groop.  Taking  these  groops  in  descend- 
ing order,  the  following  synopsis  exhibits  their  sobdivisions  as 
typically  developed  over  extensive  areas  in  England : — 

/Weald  Clay. — GreyiBh  or  bluish  laminated  clays  embed- 
ding concretions  of  ironstone,  thin  layers  of  aigillaceoTis 
limestone,  and  sandy  fermginoas  flags. 
Hastings  Sands. — Sands  and  sandstones  frequently  ferm- 
ginoas, with  partings  of  clay ;  beds  of  clay  and  sandy 
shale  more  or  less  calcareons,  with  subordinate  beds  of 
limestone. 

^PusBECK  Beds. — ^Estuary  limestones  alternating  with  sands 
and  days  (formerly  grouped  with  the  Wealden). 

Upfeb  Oolite. — Coarse  and  fine  grained  oolitic  limestones, 
with  layers  of  calcareous  sand  and  concretions  {Portland 
ttone  and  Skotover  sand) ;  dark  laminated  clays,  with  gyp- 
sum and  bituminous  shale  {Kxmmeridgt  clay). 

Middle  Oolite, — Coarse-grained,  shelly,  and  coralline 
oolite,  with  calcareous  sands  and  grit  {coral-rag) ;  dark- 
blue  clays,  with  subordinate  clayey  limestones  and  bitu- 
minous shale  {Oxford  day) ;  shcdly  calcareous  grit  {Kell- 
ovcay  rock),  with  subjacent  blue  days. 

Lower  Oolite.— Coarse,  rubbly,  and  shelly  limestones 
{condnusk) ;  laminated  shelly  limestones  and  grits  {forett 
marble) ;  sandy  layers  and  thick-bedded  blue  clay  {Brad- 
ford clay) ;  thick-bedded  oolite,  more  or  less  compact 
and  sandy  {Bath  or  ffreat  oolite) ;  flaggy  grits  and  oolites 
{Stonufield  tlate) ;  marls  and  clays  with  soft  marly  lime- 
stone {Fuller's  earth) ;  calcareous  freestone,  irr^ularly 
oolitic,  and  yellow  sand  {inferior  oolite). 

(Upper  Lias. — Thick  beds  of  dark  bituminous  shale ;  beds 
of  pyritous  clay  and  alum  shale ;  indurated  marls  or  marl- 
stone. 
Lower  Lias. — Dark  laminated  limestones  and  clays ;  bands 
of  ironstone ;  layers  of  jet  and  lignite ;  beds  of  calcareous 
sandstone. 
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The  Lias. 


256.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  preceding  synopsis  that  the 
Lias  or  Liassic  group  occupies  the  lowest  portion  of  the  system 
(if  we  except  the  Ehsetic  or  Passage  Beds),  and  that  it  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  dark  argillaceous  limestones,  bluish  clays,  and 
bituminous  and  pyritous  shales.  The  name  lias,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  provincial  corruption  of  the  word  tiers  or  layers,  refers  to 
the  thin  beds  in  which  its  limestones  usually  occur.  "  The  pe- 
culiar aspect,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "which  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  lias  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  is  an 
alternation  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or  grey  limestone,  with  a  light- 
brown  weathered  surface,  separated  by  dark-coloured  argillaceous 
partings  ;  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  assume 
a  striped  and  ribbon-like  appearance."  Once  seen,  this  banded 
appearance  of  a  lias  cliff  is  not  easily  forgotten ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  clays  generally  predominate,  and  that  they 
contain  occasional  layers  of  jet  or  other  coal  {jet  being  but  a 
lustrous  variety  of  coal),  and  bands  of  ironstone  nodules  or 
septaria.  Most  of  the  shales  are  bituminous  and  pyritous,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon,  after  wet  weather,  for  the  Yorkshire  cliffs, 
which  are  composed  of  these  beds,  to  ignite  spontaneously,  and 
bum  for  several  months.  Besides  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron), 
these  shales  are  impregnated  with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
with  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  other  saline  compounds  which 
indicate  a  marine  origin.  Indeed,  the  whole  aspects  of  the  lias — 
its  fossils,  composition,  lamination,  and  absence  of  pebbly  con- 
glomerates— are  those  of  a  tranquil  deep-sea  deposit ;  or,  at  all 
events,  of  an  extensive  marine  area  removed  from  the  influences 
of  littoral  conmiotion. 

257.  As  developed  in  England,  the  Lias  occupies  a  belt  of 
variable  breadth,  extending  from  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset,  north- 
wards by  Bath,  (Gloucester,  Leicester,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough, 
to  the  Humber,  and  thence  to  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Taken 
in  Yorkshire,  Northampton,  and  Somerset,  the  formation  (ac- 
cording to  Professor  Phillips)  exhibits  in  descending  order  the 
following  details; — 

1.  Upper  lias  clay  or  shale,  full  of  belemnites  and  other  fossils,  intercalated 

with  or  graduating  to  the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite  ahove,  but  of  it- 
self a  series  of  purely  clay  deposits,  occasionally  containing  nodules 
and  hands  of  argillaceous  limestone. 

2.  Marlstone. — A  suite  of  calcareous,  sandy,  and  irony  beds,  very  rich  in  fos- 

sils, and  much  analogous  to  the  lowest  heds;of  the  lower  oolite  formation. 

3.  Lower  lias  clay  or  shale,  full  of  fossil  remains,  interlaminated  with  hands 

and  nodules  of  limestone,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  where  a  collec- 
tion of  these  layers  constitutes  the  lias  rock. 
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4.  Jaos  rock. — ^A  suite  of  laminated  limestones,  with  partings  of  clay,  blue, 

grey,  and  white,  the  former  in  particular  containing  gryphites  and 
other  shells ;  the  latter  usually  devoid  of  organic  remains.  This  rock 
in  sometimes  consolidated  into  a  united  mass,  and  sometimes  divided 
into  separate  portions. 

5.  Bom  bed,  and  blue,  black,  or  purple  marls,  which  cover  the  new  red 

formation  in  the  south  of  England,  and  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
Passage  Group  under  the  title  of  the  "  Rhsetic  Beds." 

The  Oolite. 

268.  The  Oolite,  as  a  group,  consists  of  more  frequent  alter- 
nations, and  is  more  varied  in  its  composition  than  the  lias.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  roimded  grains  which  constitute  many 
of  its  limestones — these  grains  resembling  the  roe  or  egg  of  a  fish 
(Gr.  oon,  an  egg,  and  lithos,  a  stone).  Oolite  is  the  general  term, 
though  many  of  its  limestones  are  not  oolitic ;  roestone  is  some- 
times employed  when  the  grains  are  very  distinct ;  and  pisolite  or 
peastone  (Lat.  pisum,  a  pea)  when  the  grains  are  large  and  pea- 
like. The  student  must  not  expect,  however,  to  find  in  the  field 
a  imiformity  of  that  roe-like  texture  so  prettily  exhibited  by  hand- 
specimens  in  cabinets  and  museums — the  fact  being  that  these 
are  picked  portions  of  a  system  which  shows  every  gradation  of 
rock  from  true  oolite  to  calcareous  grits,  and  shelly  "  brashy " 
sandstones.  He  should  also  remember  that  this  peculiar  texture, 
though  prevalent  in  the  oolites  of  England,  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  formation,  but  occurs  in  strata  of  Carboniferous, 
Tertiary,  and  Post-tertiary  age,  and  is  strictly  the  result  of 
chemico-mechanical  conditions  in  the  seas  of  deposit,  which  may 
recur  during  any  epoch  or  in  any  area.  As  a  group,  the  Oolite 
proper  may  be  said  to  consist  of  alternations  of  oolitic  limestones, 
calcareous  grits,  shelly  conglomerates,  yellowish  sands,  and  clays 
less  or  more  calcareous.  "  In  a  general  point  of  view,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  in  his  '  Geology  of  Oxford,'  1871,  "  the  whole  is  a 
succession  of  limestones,  oolitic  or  shelly,  laminated  or  massive, 
alternating  with  clays  and  sands  locally  hardened  to  sandstones." 
The  peculiar  roe-like  grains  which  constitute  the  oolite  texture, 
consist  either  entirely  of  lime,  or  of  an  external  coating  of  lime 
collected  round  minute  particles  of  sand,  shells,  corals,  &c. ;  the 
grits  are  composed  of  fragments  of  shells,  coral,  and  sand  ;  many 
of  the  strata  have  a  brecciated  aspect,  hence  known  as  ragstone  ; 
and  some  of  the  shelly  beds,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  break 
up  into  a  rubbly  sandy  soil,  whence  the  provincial  combrash  of 
the  English  farmer.  Like  the  lias,  the  oolite  is  strictly  a  marine 
deposit,  but  its  corals,  broken  shells,  and  grits  point  to  shallower 
waters^  to  exposed  beaches  and  sandbanks,  over  which  waves  and 
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of 

Purbeck,  Portland, 

Wilts,  Bucks, 

Berks,  &c. 


< 


tidal  currents  spent  their  forces,  and  which  repeatedly  changed 
level  during  the  deposition  of  the  system. 

259.  As  a  deposit  of  great  extent,  and  taking  place  under  such 
circumstances,  it  necessarily  exhibits  much  local  diversity  of  com- 
position. Superimposed  on  the  Lias,  it  occupies  in  England  a 
broad  parallel  belt  stretching  from  Dorset  to  Yorkshire,  and  in 
this  area  has  been  more  minutely  examined  than  in  any  other 
region.  Arranging  it  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  series, 
the  following  tabulation  sufficiently  exhibits  its  stratigraphical 
details : —  ' 

Purbeck  Beds. — Blue  clays  and  laminated  lime- 
stones, exhibiting,  according  to  E.  Forbes,  alter- 
nations  of  fresh- water  and  estuary  conditions  of 
deposit. 
Portland  Oolite. — Oolitic  and  earthy  and  compact 
limestones  with  marine  shells,  and  layers  of 
nodular  chert 
Shotaver  /SancZ.— Calcareous  sand  and  concretions. 
Kimmeridffe  Clay. — Thick  blue  clay,  bituminous, 
with  septaria  and  marine  remains ;  and,  espe- 
cially ia.  the  lower  part,  bands  of  sandy  concre- 
tions. 

Coral  Moff. — ^An  upper  calcareous  grit  with  marine 
fossils ;  coralline  oolite  rich  in  zoophytes  (hence 
the  name  coral  rag),  and  a  lower  calcareous  grit, 
with  bands  of  clay  and  marine  shells. 

Oaf  or d  Clay. — Dark-blue  and  greyish  clays,  with 
septaria  and  fossils ;  subordinate  beds  of  clayey 
limestone  and  bands  of  shale. 

Kelloway  Rock. — A  calcareous  grit  (rarely  oolitic) 
very  rich  in  fossils,  with  a  subjacent  bed  of  blue 
clay, 

Cortibrash  Limestone. — A  coarse  shelly  rock  of 
variable  and  small  thickness,  but  remarkable 
continuity. 

Forest  Marble. — Sand  with  concretions  of  sand- 
stone and  nodules  of  fissile  arenaceous  lime- 
stone ;  coarse  shelly  oolite,  in  some  places  slaty ; 
sandy  clay  and  blue  clay  of  Bi-adford. 

Oreat  Oolite. — A  calcareous  and  mostly  oolitic  rock, 
of  variable  thickness  and  changeable  nature,  the 
upper  beds  shelly,  the  lower  sometimes  lami- 
nated (Stonesfield  slate). 

Fuller's  Earth. — A  series  of  marls  and  clays  with 
included  beds  of  soft  marly  or  sandy  limestones 
and  shells. 

Inferior  Oolite. — A  coarse  often  very  shelly  rock 
of  limestone,  irregularly  oolitic,  occasionally  in- 
terlaminated  with  sand,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts;  ferruginous  sand  with  concretionary 
masses  of  sandy  limestone  and  shells. 


Middle  Oolite 

of  Oxford, 

Berkshire, 

Yorkshire,  &c. 


Lower  Oolite, 

in 

Gloucestershire, 

Oxfordshire, 

Northamptonshire, 

&c. 
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The  above  presents  the  general  succession  of  the  strata  as  de- 
veloped in  the  counties  referred  to  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
considerable  differences  occur  even  in  the  area  of  England,  while 
in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  minor  series  are  altogether 
differently  composed.  Again,  in  certain  areas,  there  occur  avail- 
able beds  of  co^,  with  their  under-clays  and  bituminous  shales, 
which  give  to  the  formation  quite  a  "  carboniferous  "  aspect,  were 
it  not  for  the  fossil  plants,  which  are  altogether  different,  and 
not  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  an  unpractised  eye,  for  those  of 
palaeozoic  coal-fields.  On  the  whole,  the  great  groups,  as  devel- 
oped in  Europe,  can  be  readily  co-ordinated,  and  little  difl&culty 
is  experienced  in  determining  their  place  in  the  system.  "  In  the 
north  of  France,  for  example,  most  of  the  groups  acknowledged  by 
the  English  geologist  may  be  recognised  as  the  lias,  inferior  oolite, 
Bath  oolite,  forest  marble,  Oxford  clay,  coralline  oolite,  Kimme- 
ridge  clay,  and  even  the  Portland  oolite  and  Wealden ;  and  the 
organic  remains  are  either  very  similar  or  identical." 

The  Wealden. 

260.  The  Wbaxden  group— so  termed  from  the  **  Wolds "  or 
"  Wealds  ".of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  the  deposit  prevails — con- 
sists chiefly  of  clays  and  shales,  with  subordinate  beds  of  indu- 
rated sands,  sandstones,  and  shelly  limestones,  that  indicate  an 
estuary  or  brackish-water  origin.  Thin  partings  of  Hgnite  and 
bituminous  shale  are  not  unfrequent  among  the  clayey  strata. 
The  group  is  of  limited  extent  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  while  in  other  regions  its  precise  equivalents  have  not 
yet  been  detected.  As  typically  developed  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
the  Wealden  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  estuary,  which 
received  the  clay  and  mud  of  some  gigantic  river,  whose  waters 
occasionally  bore  down  the  spoils  of  land  plants  and  land  animals, 
to  be  entombed  along  with  those  of  aquatic  origin. 

261.  Separating  the  Purbeck  beds,  which  were  originally  classed 
with  the  Wealden,  the  group  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  main 
members  —  the  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands  —  which,  when 
analysed,  exhibit  the  following  particulars,  taken  in  descending 
order : — 

WeaM  Clay. — ^Thick  blue  clays,  having  in  the  upper  part  septaria  of 
argillaceous  ironstone,  and  in  the  lower  parts  beds  of  the  shelly  fresh- 
water limestone  known  as  **  Sussex  marble,"  "  Petworth  marble,"  or 
"  Paludina  marble,"  from  the  abundance  of  the  shells  of  that  gas- 
teropod. 

Hattingi  Sands. — Fawn-coloured  sand  and  friable  sandstone  (Horsham 
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beds);  calciferous  sandstones,  alternating  with  friable  and  conglo- 
merate grits  (Tilgate  beds) ;  wMte  sand  and  friable  sandstone  alter- 
nating with  clay  (Worth  sandstone) ;  bluish-grey  limestone  alternating 
with  blue  clay  and  sandstone  shale,  and  some  beds  of  calciferous  sand- 
stone (Ashbumham  beds). 

Or  more  minutely,  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr  Drew, 
of  the  Government  Geological  Survey,  the  subdivisions  being 
taken  from  localities  where  the  beds  are  well  and  typically  ex- 
posed : — 

1.  Weald  clay. 

2.  Tunbridge  Wells  sand. 
8.  Wadhurst  clay. 

4.  Ashdown  sand. 

5.  Hastings  sand  around  Hastings  and  Battle. 


Palseontological  Aspects. 

262.  The  organic  remains  of  the  system,  as  already  stated,  are 
all  Mesozoic — that  is,  belonging  to  genera  and  species  differing 
from  those  found  in  the  older  rocks,  and  differing  also,  though  less 
in  general  aspect,  from  those  of  the  tertiary  and  present  epochs. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  well  preserved,  and  have 
long  and  intimately  engaged  the  attention  of  palaeontologists. 
Vegetable  Eemains  are  frequent  in  all  the  groups,  and  some- 
times occur  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  seams  of  lignite,  jet,  and 
coal.  The  Kimmeridge  bituminous  shale  known  as  "  Kim  coal," 
the  carbonaceous  shales,  lignites,  and  coals  of  eastern  Yorkshire, 
the  coal  of  Brora  in  Sutherlandshire,  of  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  coal-fields  of  Hindostan  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  belong  to  the  oolite  section  of  the  system.  Some 
of  the  marine  deposits  contain  impressions  of  sea-weeds  (AoZy- 
inenites) ;  and  in  those  of  estuary  origin  equisetites,  lycopodiUs, 
and  other  lowly  forms,  are  not  uncommon.  The  terrestrial  orders 
seem  to  indicate  a  genial,  if  not  a  tropical  climate — the  more 
characteristic  being  arborescent  ferns,  as  q/clopteris,  pecopteris, 
sphenopteris,  tceniopterisy  otopteris,  &c. ;  monocotyledonous  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  lily,  agav^,  aloe,  and  pine-apple,  and 
endogenous  stems  known  as  endogenites ;  cycads  approaching 
very  nearly  the  existing  cycas  and  zamia,  hence  termed  cycadites, 
zamites,  pterophyllum,  palceozamia,  zamiostrobus,  &c.  ;  chara- 
looking  plants  distinguished  as  naiadites,  chara,  sphcerococcitea 
(round  berry),  &c  ;  palms  (palmacites)  apparently  allied  to  the 
pandanus  or  screw-pine ;  and  coniferous  stems  and  fragments 
resembling  the  araucaria,  yew,  cypress,  thuja,  &c.,  and  hence 
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known  hj  nich  names  as  araueimia,  taaeitei,  CHprtmtt&tg, 
t^netita,  ptnitet,  and  thujiUt.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  focls 
emmected  witk  the  T^tation  of  the  period  ia  the  o 


dark  loam-like  strata,  loudly  known  as  the  "  dirt^beda  "  of  Port- 
land, and  which  must  have  formed  the  soils  on  which  grew  the 
cycas  and  other  oolitic  plants,  though  now  interstratifled  with 
UmeslflneB,  sandBtones,  and  shales.  "  At  the  distance  of  two  feet," 
says  Mr  Bakewell,  "  we  find  an  entire  change  from  marine  strata 
to  strata  once  supporting  terrestrial  plants ;  and  should  any  doubt 
arise  respecting  the  original  place  and  position  of  these  plant^ 
there  is  over  the  lower  dirt-bed  a  stratum  of  fresh-water  lime- 
stone, and  upon  this  a  thick  dirt-bed,  containing  not  only  cycadesB, 
bnt  stumps  of  trees  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  height,  in  an  erect 
position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath  them.  Stems  of 
trees  are  found  prostrate  upon  the  same  stratum,  some  of  them 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  diameter," 

S63.  With  respect  to  the  Anduii  RsiiAms,  we  have  represen- 
tatives of  almost  every  esisting  order,  with  the  exception  of  the 
higher  mammalia, — thus  convincing  us  of  the  onward  and  upward 
prt^ress  of  creation,  but  leaving  us  ai  much  as  ever  in  ignorance 
of  the  means  by  which  creative  energy  accomplished  its  marvel-' 
Ions  de^ns.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  forms,  we  have  spongi- 
form organism,  epongia  and  talpina;  foiaminifeia  in  the  lias, 
MjlaMlaria,/rondicularia,aDdpolymorj>Mtta;  i 


S87 

phjtes  more  like  the  madrepores,  star-coralB,  and  brun-corals  of 
ezistii^  seas,  than  the  loophytea  of  the  Biluriaa  and  mountain  lime- 
stones, of  which  the  moat  ahundant  are  the  isoitrcea,  ffMnatattrcBa, 
moKtlivaltia,  and  gtylina;  crinoids,  of  which  the  apwerinite 
(pear-encrinite)  and  the  pentaerimfe  are  the  moat  frequent ;  atar- 
fishes  like  the  asterias  and  ophiura,  of  which  the  more  common  are 
the  aetropeden,  ophioderma,  and  araphiura  ;  sea-urchins,  as  the 
ddarit,  nucleolUei,  kanicidaris,  diad^na,  and  echinus;  worm- 
like annelids,  aa  serpula  and  vermieularCa;  and  Crustacea  like 
the  minute  bivalved  cyprides,  the  crayfish-like  eryon  and  meeo- 
ch^na,  and  the  lobster-like  glyphea.    Of  insecta  a  great  pro- 


fusion haa  recently  heen  detected  in  the  Stoneafield  slate  and 
lias,  representing,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  imperfect  fragments 
as  sufficient  evidence,  almost  every  order — coleopterous,  neurop- 
terous,  orthopterouB,  dipterous,  &c.  Of  these  thej  beetle-like 
huprestiuTn,  the  dragonfly-like  lihellulium,  the  cercopidvum,  and 
blattidUim,  are  peihapa  the  most  abundant.  Of  the  testacea, 
which  occur  in  vast  profusion  in  all  the  groups,  we  can  only  notice 
a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  forms,  taking  them  in  the  usual 
order.  The  compound  hryozoa  occur,  hut  not  abundantly,  in  the 
lias  and  lower  oolite,  and  of  these  the  most  common  are  perhaps 
the  teriopora,  diaslopora,  and  cricopora,  bo  named  from  tbeir 
external  anangemente ;  the  brachiopods  are  represented  (and  of 
coarse  only  in  the  marine  strata  of  the  liaa  and  oolite)  by  many 
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ipedes  of  tertbmtula,  rifmeomeUa,  tpirifera,  and  di*eima  ;  the 
fiMuinmymrU  in  the  nnie  VH  bj  p«(fe»,  otfrAi,  gtrrUlia,  awicula, 
and  grgpkaca;  the  diluj'uian  biTslves  b;  frv^iNHi,  pkoia*,  ato- 
<iia^  cardium,  oral,  fikoiadomga,  aiid  manj  othcra  ;  no  ptero- 


podB  are  known,  but  the  gasteropoda  are  abimdantlr  derelopt^, 
paiticularly  in  the  lias  and  lower  oolite,  and  of  iheae  plfuroio- 
wiaria,  Irvcfiu9,  neriacfa, patella,  eerithium,  and  alaria,  mar  be 
noticed  as  yielding  the  greatest  number  of  speoies.  So  charac- 
teristic, indeed,  are  some  of  these  tesUcea  of  certain  members  of 
the  forroation,  that  the  liaa  is  sometimes  termed  the  '■gryphite 
limestone,"  and  for  a  similar  reason  one  of  the  Jura  ooUtea  is 
tenued  by  Continental  geoli^td  "  i^loaire  h  aerinees,"  The  most 
renuLikable  moUuaca  of  the  period,  howerer,  were  undoabtedly  the 
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cephalopodi>iu,  which  seem  to  have  attained  their  meridian,  botli 
in  diversity  of  form  and  numerical  amount  of  species,  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lias  and  oolite.  Of  these  the  ammonite  (so  called 
from  ita  resemblance  to  the  curved  hom  on  the  head  of  Jupiter 
Ammon)  appears  to  have  thronged  the  naters  in  many  hnndreds 
of  species,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  shells  of  half  on  inch  to  shells  of 
three  feet  in  diameter.  The  tiautilut,  ancylocerai  (crooked-horn), 
and  a  few  others,  were  the  congeners  of  the  ammonites,  thoi]gh 
not  appearing  in  anything  like  the  same  profusion.  Qigantic 
cuttle-fishes  were  also  contemporaries  of  the  ammonite  and  nau- 
tilus, and  have  left  evidences  of  their  existence  in  the  belemniiei 
(f)demno»,  a  dait),  which  were  the  internal  bones  of  these  marvel- 


lous mollusca.  Indeed,  ao  varied  and  numerous  are  the  apeciflo 
forma  of  these  ammonites  (there  being  upwards  of  120  spedes 
found  in  the  lias  alone)  that  it  would  leqoiie  almost  a  volume  to 
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desctibe  the  peculiarities  of  tbeii  cocfiguiatioii  and  supposed  func- 
tional arrangements.  The  student,  however,  hy  the  aid  of  a  few 
entire  specimens,  which  can  be  readily  procured,  and  a  section  of 
the  existing  nautilus,  will  soon  leain  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
generalisation ;  the  minuter  detaUs  must  be  left  to  the  professed 
patoontolc^st  and  zoologist.    (See  Recapitslation.} 

264  Of  the  higher  or  vertebiated  forms  of  hfe,  we  have  many 
examples  of  placoid  and  ganoid  fishes,  and  of  sauroid  reptiles,  one 
or  two  specimens  of  bird  (paUgomii,  arehcEopteryx)  and  three 
or  four  species  of  marsupial  mammals.  The  placoids  are  repre- 
sented bj  such  forms  as  kyhodmi,  acrodm,  slrophodut  (turn-tooth), 
ganodut  (enamel- tooth),  and  atteracanthus  (star-spine) — the  teeth 
and  spines  of  shark-liie  genera  resembling  the  oestracion.  of 
Australian  seas  ;  and  tlie  ganoids  bj  teeth,  scales,  and  other  ich- 
thyolites  which  have  received  the  provisional  names  of  pycnodies 
(strong-tooth),  teekmodtu  (point-tooth),  eagnathus  fereat-jaw), 
pachyewmut  (thick-tnmk),  l^olqru  (slender-scale),  leptdottis, 


dapediia,  and  the  like.  Of  the  reptiles  there  are  several  forms 
of  tortoise  and  turtle ;  some  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  crocodiles, 
gavials,  monitors,  and  iguanas  of  tropical  climates  ;  while  others 
are  so  pecoliat  in  theii  structure  and  apparent  modes  of  existence 
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that  zoology  seeks  in  yam  for  any  analogy  in  existing  natture. 
Under  such  circumstances  palaeontologists  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  a  new  arrangement  of  these  reptilia,  subdividing  them 
into  dinosauria  (terrible  saurians),  crocodilia,  lacertilia,  enalio- 
sauria  (sea  -  saurians),  chelonida,  and  pterodactylida  (wing- 
fingered).  Under  the  first  division  we  have  such  gigantic  forms 
as  the  hylceosaurus  (forest  or  weald  saurian),  the  vnegaloBauras 
(great  saurian),  and  the  iguanodon,  so  termed  from  the  almost 
perfect  identity  of  the  teeth  and  skeleton  of  a  huge  wealden  form 
with  those  of  the  living  iguana  of  South  America.  Under  the 
second  we  have  the  cetiosaurus  (whale-like  saurian),  crocodilus, 
tdeosaurus  (perfect  saurian),  and  many  others.  The  lacertilia 
exhibit  a  few  doubtful  forms,  as  lacerta  and  notheteSy  while  the 
sea-saurians  are  represented  by  numerous  species  of  the  well- 
known  icMhyomurm  (fish-like  saurian),  whose  skeletons  have 


Ichtbyosaaroa  ooxzunuziis. 


been  found  almost  perfect  to  the  smallest  vertebra,  rib,  and  joint 
of  the  swimming -paddle — even  with  the  undigested  remains  of 
the  cuttle-fishes  on  which  the  creatures  had  preyed ;  the  plesuy- 
saurus  (so  called  from  its  closer  resemblance  to  the  true  saurians), 
distinguished  by  its  enormous  length  of  neck,  smaller  head,  and 


Flesiosaxuras  dolichodedras. 

shorter  body  and  taU. ;  the  pliosauruSj  an  intermediate  form,  as  it 
were,  between  the  two  former  ;  besides  numerous  detached  bones, 
coprolites,  portions  of  dermal  integument,  and  the  like,  which 
may  belong  to  these,  and  it  may  be  to  other  unknown  species. 
Of  the  turtle  family  we  may  mention  the  chdorv^f  platemys,  and 
pleurostemon,  which,  with  several  other  genera,  occur  through- 
out the  system,  though  more  abundantly  in  the  lias  and 
wealden;  while  under  tiie  last  division  we  have  only  the  curious 
pterodactylua  (pterorif  a  wing,  and  dactylus^  a  finger),  of  which 
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there  are  several  species,  aU  furnished  with  membranous  wing- 
like appendages,  something  like  those  of  bats,  and  apparc&tlj  for 
the  purpose  of  enahlii^  the  animal  to  lead  an  aerial  as  well  as 


terrestrial  existence.  Of  these  wonderful  reptiles,  which  seem 
to  have  thronged  the  shallow  seas  and  bays  and  lagoons  of  the 
period,  our  apace  will  not  permit  further  mention ;  but  so  marked 
and  marvellous  a  feature  of  the  sjstera  do  they  form,  that  the 
oolitic  epoch  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  "  the  age  of 
reptiles  " — and  so  abundant  and  well  preaerved  are  their  remains, 
that  almost  perfect  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  every  public 
museum  of  any  pretensions.     (See  Recapitulatiou.) 

265,  Of  Bird-ramaina,  so  rare  in  every  formation,  a  very  perfect 
specimen  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  lithographic  lime- 
stones of  Germany.  These  remaina,  at  firet  regarded  as  beloi^jng 
to  some  species  of  pterodactyle,  have  been  diown  by  Professor 
Owen  and  others  to  be  those  of  a  true  bird,  havii^  (unlike  any 
living  bird)  a  long  vertehrated  t^),  but  in  other  respects  analogous 
in  bone  and  feather.  This  unique  specimen,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  named  arclKBOpteryx,  or  "ancient  feather- wing," 
and  strengthens  the  opinion  that  bird-life  existed  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Trias  and  Permian,  Of  warm-blooded  mam- 
mals we  have  evidence  in  certain  jaw-bones,  teeth,  and  detached 
hones,  found  in  the  fla^^  limestones  of  Stonestield,  and  in  the 
middle  and  upper  beds  of  Purbeck.  So  far  as  the  imperfect  frag- 
ments will  permit  of  a  decision.  Professor  Owen,  Mr  Waterhouse, 
Dt  Falconer,  and  other  comparative  anatomists,  are  inclined  to 
regard  them  aa  the  remains  of  small  insectivorous  marsupials,  and 
this  opinion  seems  now  acquiesced  in  by  the  generality  of  palee- 
ontologists.  Respecting  the  habits,  size,  and  generic  affinities  of 
these  marsupials,  satisfactory  evidence  is  still  greatly  needed;  but 
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raeBn  time  the  student  may  accept  the  fact  of  the  existence 
n-h]ooded  terrestrial  mammals  allied  to  the  muJlei  pouched 


quadrapeds  of  Australia  during  the  oolitic  epoch,  and  reftard  as 
provisional  geneta  the  tkylacotherium  {tkylakot,  a  pouch),  Ulb 
amphiiherium  (amphi,  doubtful),  the  phaecolotherium  (phaikolot, 
a  pouch),  the  tpalacothtrium.  {tpaUu,  a  mole),  and  the  ttereogna- 


thus  (solid  jaw),  which  appear  in  the  published  lists  of  ila  fauna. 
More  recently,  and  in  jarticular  during  the  summer  of  1867, 
numerous  specimens  of  teeth  and  jaws  and  detached  bones  have 
been  diacoTered  by  Mr  Beckles  in  the  middle  Purbeoka  of  Dorset- 
shire— some  of  them  insectivorons,  others  herbivorouH,  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  belonging  to  small  marsupial  quadra- 
peds. The  discovery,  therefore,  of  the  mole-rat-like  apalacotherium 
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in  1854,  and  of  the  hoofed  hog-like  stereognathns  during  the  same 
year,  have  now  been  followed  by  that  of  the  triconodon  (three- 
coned  tooth),  the  plagiaulacodon  or  plagiaulax  (oblique-grooved 
tooth),  and  others — ^thus  again  correcting  the  hasty  generalisations 
of  limited  observation,  and  pointing  the  warning  finger  to  those 
who  would  attempt  to  dogmatise  on  the  imperfect  data  which 
Geology  has  yet  at  its  command. 

266.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  indicated  only  the 
general  palssontology  of  the  epoch — ^that  is,  pointed  out  the  lead- 
ing organisms  which  occur  throughout  the  lias,  oolite,  and  wealden, 
as  constituting  one  great  stratified  system.  The  student  must 
remember,  however,  that  each  group  is  characterised  by  its  own 
peculiar  fossils,  and  that  while  a  general  facies  or  type  runs 
throughout  the  whole,  there  are  species  and  even  genera  that 
never  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  lias,  while  others  are  restricted 
to  the  oolite  or  to  the  wealden.  Thus,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
the  coralline  zoophytes  and  echinoderms  are  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  lower  and  middle  oolite ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
insects  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  the  wealden ;  no  marine 
bivalves  or  univalves  need  be  looked  for  in  the  estuary  strata 
of  the  weald ;  while  hitherto  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosauros 
have  been  yielded  only  by  the  strata  of  the  lias  and  upper  oolite. 
Looking  again  at  specific  distinctions,  a  little  practice  in  the  field, 
or  study  of  a  well-arranged  collection,  will  enable  the  observer  to 
discriminate,  for  example,  between  the  ammonites  of  the  lias  and 
those  of  the  Oxford  clay ;  between  the  terebratul39  of  the  lias 
and  those  of  the  lower  oolite ;  or  even  between  the  trigonise  of  the 
lower  and  upper  oolites.  Each  of  these  groups  and  series  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  a  long  period  of  time  during  which  the  vital  mani- 
festations of  creation  were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  gradually- 
varying  physical  conditions— each  varying  phase  of  condition  being 
characterised  by  its  own  peculiar  species ;  and  this  altogether  apart 
from  the  local  areas  in  which  the  several  strata  or  series  of  strata 
were  deposited.  Thus,  the  deep-sea  beds  of  the  lias  may  be  ex- 
pected a  priori  to  contain  genera  differing  from  those  of  the 
shallower  coral-reefs  of  the  oolite ;  while  the  shells  of  some  land- 
locked lagoon  of  the  weald  will  naturally  differ  from  those  that 
lived  in  the  brackish  waters  of  its  wider  and  more  exposed  estuary. 
It  is  for  reasons  of  this  kind — reasons  both  chronological  and 
geographical — that  the  fossils  of  the  lias  are  often  specifically 
distinct  from  those  of  the  oolite,  and  those  of  the  oolite  from  those 
of  the  wealden, — ^though  throughout  the  whole  there  is  a  certain 
facies  of  resemblance  that  imites  them  into  one  great  Middle  or 
Mesozoic  Life-Feriod. 
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Physical  and  Geographical  Aspects. 

267.  Throngliont  the  whole  of  the  oolitic  system  in  England 
the  area  is  marked  by  faults  and  axial  lines  of  elevation,  rather 
than  by  decided  outbursts  of  trap  or  intersecting  dykes  of  green- 
stone. There  appear  to  be  no  contemporaneous  effusions  of 
igneous  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  strata  retain  much  of  their 
original  sedimentary  flatness.  "The  parallelism  of  beds  over 
large  regions,"  says  Phillips,  "  the  repetitions  of  similar  rocks  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  gradual  change  of  the  species  of  organic 
remains  through  the  whole  series,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  long 
period  when  the  oolitic  system  was  deposited,  was  one  in  which 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  were  uninterrupted  by  par- 
oxysms of  igneous  violence.  On  viewing  the  whole  series  of  these 
strata,  and  considering  the  manner  in  which  their  outcrops  follow 
one  another,  it  appears  that  only  a  very  few  instances  can  be 
pointed  out  where  any  beds  of  the  oolitic  system  are  really  uncon- 
formed  to  others  of  the  same  system  below  them."  In  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland,  however,  the  detached  patches  of  lias  and 
oolite  are  upheaved  by  granitic  compounds  ;  and  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  Erzgebirge,  with  their 
subordinate  spurs  of  elevation  and  dislocation,  belong  to  the 
period.  In  Virginia,  the  Kichmond  oolites  occur  in  a  depression 
of  the  granitic  rocks];  and  in  India,  the  Cutch  oolites  have  been 
subjected  to  repeated  igneous  commotion  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
recent  date. 

268.  The  physical  features  of  oolitic  districts,  more  especially 
as  known  to  us  in  England,  are  by  no  means  unpleasing — the 
alternations  of  limestones  and  clays  on  a  grand  scale  producing  a 
succession  of  rounded  ridges  dnd  sloping  valleys.  These  undtda- 
tions  are  very  marked  in  some  districts  of  England  and  France, 
where  the  Ihnestones,  which  have  resisted  denudation,  compose 
the  ridges,  and  the  softer  clays  and  shales  the  valleys.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  none  of  these  ridges  are  of  great  height,  the  lower 
oolite  rising  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  to  800  or  900 
feet,  and  the  middle  oolite  to  little  more  than  400 — and,  being  on 
a  limestone  subsoil,  are  dry  and  fertile,  and  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  stiff  soils  of  the  "  coombs  '*  and  "  wolds  "  occupied 
by  the  lias  and  wealden  clays.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, because  oolitic  districts  want  the  boldness  and  abruptness 
of  primary  regions,  that  they  are  altogether  tame  and  devoid  of 
beauty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  steeper  escarpments  of  the  oolitic 
ridges,  rising  in  tenace-like  fashion  above  the  green  vales  below, 
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and  occasionally  farrowed  by  streams  into  wooded  dells  and 
gorges,  confer  on  certain  districts  of  England  (Bath,  the  Cottes- 
wolds,  &c.)  every  charm  of  rural  landscape. 

269.  The  areas  overspread  by  the  oolitic  system  are  rather 
limited  and  partiaL  It  is  most  typically  developed  in  England, 
where  the  lias  and  oolite  proper  occupy  a  broad  stripe  stretching 
from  Yorkshire  to  Dorset ;  detached  patches  occur  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland  (Brora,  Skye,  &c.) ;  and  portions  of  the  system 
are  spread  over  considerable  areas  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  where  the  oolitic  members  are  generally  known  as  the 
"  Jurassic  system."  It  is  found  skirting  the  Apennines  in  Italy  ; 
flanking  the  southern  Himalayas ;  spreading,  with  workable  seams 
of  coal,  over  large  areas  in  Middle  Hindostan ;  occurring  also  with 
seams  of  coal  in  Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  re- 
cently equivalents  with  remains  of  plesiosauri  have  been  detected 
in  A^ddle  Island,  New  Zealand.  In  America,  the  well-known 
coal  field  of  Eichmond  in  Virginia  belongs  to  this  period,  as  may 
other  areas  in  the  Southern  States  at  present  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  Trias  and  Chalk  formations.  Over  large  areas  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  the  formation  is  altogether  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  no  decided  equivalents  have  yet  been  examined  in 
Africa  or  South  America.  With  respect  J;o  the  Wealden  group, 
its  existence  in  England  is  restricted  to  the  wolds  of  Sussex,  Sur- 
rey, and  'Kent ;  it  is  found  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  and 
equivalent  beds  have  been  detected  in  Hanover  and  Westphalia. 
Beyond  these  limits  its  existence  is  yet  unknown  to  geologists. 

270.  Respecting  the  conditions  of  the  world  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  wealden,  oolite,  and  liassic  strata,  we  have  already 
stated  that  everything  reminds  us  of  a  genial,  if  not  of  a  tropical, 
climate.  '^The  close  approximation  of  the  amphitherium  and 
phascolotherium,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  to  marsupial  genera  now 
confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  leads  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  interesting  correspondence  between  other  or- 
.ganic  remains  of  the  British  oolite  and  other  existing  forms  now 
confined  to  the  Australian  continent  and  adjoining  seas.  Here, 
for  example,  swims  the  cestraciony  which  has  given  the  key  to 
the  nature  of  the  palates  from  our  oolite,  now  recognised  as  the 
teeth  of  congeneric  gigantic  forms  of  cartilaginous  fishes.  Not 
only  trigonicBy  but  living  terebratulce  exist,  and  the  latter  abun- 
dantly, in  the  Australian  seas,  yielding  food  to  the  cestracion,  as 
their  extinct  analogues  doubtless  did  to  the  allied  cartilaginous 
fishes  called  acrodi  and  psammodi,  &c.  Araucaria^  and  cycade- 
ous  plants  likewise  flourish  on  the  Australian  continent,  where 
marsupial  quadrupeds  abound,  and  thus  appear  to  complete  a 
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picture  of  an  ancient  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  has 
been  superseded  in  our  hemisphere  by  other  strata,  and  a  higher 
type  of  mammalian  organisation."  Professor  Phillips  remarks  to 
the  same  effect — "  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  earliest 
mammalia  of  which  we  have  yet  any  trace  were  of  the  marsupial 
division,  now  almost  characteristic  of  Australia,  the  country  where 
yet  remain  the  trigonia,  cerithium,  isocardia,  zamia,  tree-fern,  and 
other  forms  of  life  so  analogous  to  those  of  the  oolitic  periods." 

271.  "  During  the  oolitic  period,"  continues  the  latter  autho- 
rity, "the  arctic  land  was  covered  by  plants  like  those  of  hot 
regions,  whose  vegetable  remains  have  locally  generated  coal- 
beds,  adorned  by  coleopterous,  neuropterous,  and  other  insects, 
among  which  the  flying  lizard  (pterodactylus)  spread  his  filmy 
wings.  The  rivers  and  shores  were  watched  by  saurians  more 
or  less  amphibious  (megalosaurus,  iguanodon),  or  tenanted  by 
reptiles  which  by  imaginative  man  have  been  thought  to  be  the 
originals  of  our  gavials  and  crocodiles,  while  the  sea  was  full  of 
forms  of  zoophyta,  moUusca,  articulosa,  and  fishes.  Undoubtedly 
the  general  impression,  gathered  from  a  survey  of  all  those 
monuments  of  earlier  creations,  is,  that  they  lived  in  a  warm 
climate  ;  and  we  might  wonder  that  the  result  of  all  inquiry  has 
shown  no  trace  of  man  or  his  works,  did  we  not  clearly  perceive 
the  oolitic  fossils  to  be  all  very  distinct  from  existing  types,  and 
oombined  in  such  different  proportions,  as  to  prove  that  circum- 
stances then  prevailed  on  the  globe  materially  different  from 
what  we  now  see,  and  probably  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  those  plants  and  animals  which  belong  to  the  creation  whereof 
man  is  the  appointed  head." 


Industrial  Products. 

272.  Industrially  the  system  is  by  no  means  void  of  importance. 
Some  of  the  oolitic  strata,  like  those  of  Bath  and  Portland,  and 
the  marlstone  of  Homton  and  Chastleton,  form  excellent  build- 
ing-stone, and  are  extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  well-known  Caen  stone  is  also  a  member  of  the 
same  group ;  while  paving-stones  and  roofing-flags  are  obtained 
from  some  of  its  fissile  sandstones  (Stonesfield,  Collyweston,  &c.), 
and  also  from  those  of  the  Wealden  at  Purbeck,  and  other  parts 
of  Sussex.  Both  the  lias  and  oolite  limestones  are  largely  quarried 
for  mortar  ;  and  the  former,  which  generally  contain  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  carbonate,  with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  when  well 
prepared,  famish  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement.     Marbles  of 
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various  quality  are  procured  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  Weald,  in 
Sussex  ("Sussex  or  Petworth  marble"),  and  in  Purbeck  ("Pur- 
beck  marble  ") ;  and  also  from  some  of  the  coraUiae  and  shelly 
oolites,  as  at  Whichwood  Forest,  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  the 
term  "  Forest  marble."  The  finer  kinds  of  lias  receive  a  polish, 
and  have  been  tried  with  indifferent  success  for  lithographic 
blocks — ^the  chief  supply  of  which  has  long  been  obtained  from 
the  oolitic  beds  of  Solenhofen  and  Dichstadt,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Carman  Jura.  The  pyritic  clays  and  shales^of  the  Yorkshire  lias 
yield  on  proper  treataient  sulphate  of  alumina  (the  alum  of  com- 
Inerce),  which  at  one  time  was  also  obtained  from  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay ;  and  during  the  sulphur  monopoly  of  Sicily,  several 
patents  were  taken  for  the  extraction  of  sulphur  from  the  same 
pyritic  (sulphuret  of  iron)  Hassic  strata.  Filler's  earth — which 
is  essentially  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  about  24  per  cent 
of  water,  and  like  other  aluminous  marls  possesses  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  property  of  absorbing  grease — ^is  a  product  of  the  upper 
oolite,  and  was  at  one  time  extensively  used  in  the  cleansing  and 
scouring  of  woollens.  Iron  was  at  one  time  extracted  from  the 
nodules  and  pisiform  iron-sands  of  the  Wealden ;  ironstone  of 
workable  quality  occurs  in  the  oolites  of  Yorkshire,  and  has  long 
been  gathered  along  the  shores  of  the  same  county  from  the 
waste  of  the  lias  clSs.  The  great  ironstone  treasury  of  the  sys- 
tem, however,  is  the  "  Lias  band"  of  Yorkshire.  "  This  band," 
says  Phillips,  "  often  16  feet  thick,  and  of  good  quality,  has  been 
worked  to  great  advantage  at  Eston,  and  other  points  in  Cleve- 
land [where,  we  may  add,  it  is  creating  quite  a  revolution  in  the 
appearance  and  industry  of  the  country],  as  well  as  at  Gromont 
Bridge,  in  Eskdale.  The  area  under  which  this  bed  mai/  be 
worked  measures  some  hundreds  of  square  miles,  with  an  average 
produce  of  20,000  to  50,000  tons  per  acre.  It  dies  out  south- 
wards, and  vanishes  about  Thirsk ;  but  there  other  ironstones 
acquire  value  in  the  oolitic  series  above."  A  similar  band  and  on 
the  same  geological  horizon  is  at  present  being  worked  at  Adder- 
bury,  in  Oxfordshire,  yielding  about  one  ton  of  iron  for  three 
tons  of  stone.  A  bitinninous  shale,  or  brown  shaly  coal,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1.32,  and  burning  with  a  dull  smoky 
flame,  occurs  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  imder  the  name  of  "  Kim 
coal,"  and  has  been  worked  for  the  extraction  of  paraffine,  &c. ; 
and  jet  (which  is  simply  altered  cofdferoTis  wood)  is  found  both 
in  the  wealden  and  lias.  Seams  of  coal,  which  are  sometimes 
workable,  occur  in  the  system,  as  in  the  oolite  at  Gristhorp,  in 
Yorkshire ;  at  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire  ;  at  several  places  in  the 
German  wealdens,  from  2  to  3  feet  thick ;  on  the  southern  flanks 
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of  the  Caucasus ;  in  the  East  India  oolites ;  and  notably  at  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  where  a  valuable  field  extends  about  26  miles 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  12  in  breadth. 

273.  To  divest  the  student's  mind  of  the  common  but  mistaken 
notion  (fostered  by  grandiloquent  generalisers  on  the  designs  of 
Providence,  who  never  shouldered  a  geological  bag,  or  wielded 
a  hammer),  that  coal  is  only  a  product  of  the  carboniferoTis  era, 
we  transcribe  the  following  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  description 
of  the  Richmond  coal-field :  **  These  Virginian  coal-measures  are 
composed  of  grite,  sandstones,  and  shales,  exactiy  resembling 
those  of  older  or  primary  date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they 
rival,  or  even  surpass,  the  latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of 
the  coal-seams.  One  of  these — ^the  main  seam — ^is  in  some  places 
from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of  pure  bituminous  coaL  On 
descending  a  shaft,  800  feet  deep,  in  the  Blackheath  mines  in 
Chesterfield  County,  I  foimd  myseK  in  a  chamber  more  than  40 
feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  coaL  Timber  props,  of 
great  strength,  supported  the  roof ;  but  they  were  seen  to  bend 
under  the  incumbent  weights.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest  kinds 
shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  same  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  hydrogen — a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when 
we  consider  that  this  fael  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage 
of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from 
those  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or 
palaeozoic  coaL"  In  fact,  as  before  mentioned,  coal  (though  the 
great  available  coal-fields  of  Europe  and  America  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous  or  Palaeozoic  period)  is  the  product  of  no  epoch  in 
particular,  or  rather  is  a  product  of  all  epochs — ^the  anthracites  of 
Siluria,  the  coals  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Oolitic  systems,  the 
lignites  of  the  Chalk  and  Tertiary,  and  the  peai  of  the  current 
era,  being,  though  differing  in  quality,  merely  the  representatives 
of  one  and  the  same  materiaL  Wherever  climatic  conditions  and 
distribution  of  sea  and  land  are  favourable  to  vegetable  growth, 
there  coal  will  be  formed — ^its  extent,  thickness,  number  of  seams, 
and  purity  depending  upon  local  causes,  and  tie  length  of  time 
they  were  allowed  to  operate. 
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Jdrassic. 


NOTE,  RECAPITULATORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

274.  The  Oolitic  system,  as  typically  developed  in  England,  is 
separable  into  three  well-marked  groups — the  Lias,  the  Oolite, 
andWealden.  So  distinct  in  many  respects  are  these  groups,  that 
they  are  sometimes  treated  as  independent  systems,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  progress  of  discovery  will  compel  either  this  ar- 
rangement, or  the  grouping  of  the  lias  and  oolite  into  one  insepar- 
able system,  and  the  association  of  the  Wealden  with  the  lower 
greensands  of  the  cretaceous  era.  As  it  is,  we  have  adopted  the 
usual  grouping,  which  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

__  5  Weald  clays. 

WEALDEN.        I  Hastings  sands. 

Purbeck  beds,  J 

Portland  stone  and  Shotover  sand,  I  Upper. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  J 

Oolitic  I  oXddky  and  Kelloway  rock,  \^^^' 

°^  *  Combrash  and  forest  marble,  \ 

Bath  or  great  oolite,  I 

Stonesfield  slate,  >  Lower. 

Fuller's  earth  and  clay,  I 

.  Inferior  oolite,  / 

!  Upper  lias  clay  or  shale. 
Marlstone. 
Lower  lias  clay  or  shale. 
Lias  rock. 

From  the  preceding  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  is 
mainly  composed  of  argillaceous  limestones,  limestones  of  oolitic 
texture,  calcareous  sandstones,  shelly  and  coralline  grits,  clays, 
pyritous  shales,  and  ironstone,  with  seams  of  coal,  jet,  and  lignite. 
All  the  members  are  well  developed  in  England ;  it  is  chiefly 
the  lias  and  oolite  that  are  found  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Grermany  ;  patches  of  the  lias  and  oolite  occur  in  Scotland  ;  the 
oolite  alone  in  Hindostan  and  North  America ;  and  beds  of 
Wealden  epoch  have  been  detected  in  Hanover  and  Westphalia. 
As  deposits,  the  lias  and  oolite  are  eminently  marine,  though 
occasionally  exhibiting  evidence  of  alternate  elevation  and  depres- 
sion; while  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  display  frequent 
alternations  of  marine  with  fresh-water  or  estuary  conditions. 

275.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  difRcult  to  imagine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  entire  suite  of  strata  was  deposited — seas,  shores, 
and  estuaries  of  varying  and  variable  depth,  were  the  great 
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receptacles  of  the  heterogeneous  sediments  which  compose  the 
system— deep  and  tranquil  waters  for  the  finely  laminated  lias, 
exposed  shores  and  shallower  waters  for  the  shelly  grits  and 
coralline  conglomerates  of  the  oolite,  and  vast  muddy  estuaries  for 
the  clays  and  shales  of  the  wealden  ;  while  over  the  whole  areas 
there  were  repeated  elevations  and  depressions  of  sea-bottom  as 
well  as  of  terrestrial  surface  (the  "dirt-bed,"  &c.)  Such  were 
evidently  the  conditions  of  formation  in  general  terms  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  over  limited  areas  of  the  lias  there  must  have  been 
sudden  influxes  of  turbid  and  mineral -impregnated  waters,  to 
cause  the  sudden  death  of  the  saurians  and  other  marine  creatures 
which  crowd  certain  spaces  without  a  single  scale  or  bone  being 
removed  from  its  place — clear  and  tranquil  waters  favourable  to 
the  long  slow  growth  of  the  corals  of  the  oolite — and  again,  fre- 
quent oscillations  of  surface  and  varying  estuary  areas  to  account 
for  the  frequent  alternations  of  the  marine  and  fresh-water 
exuviae  that  occur  in  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  strata.  The 
prevalence  of  the  oolite  texture  in  so  many  of  the  strata,  presents 
also  some  difficulties  of  formation.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
so-called  oolites  are  merely  calcareous  grits, — some  composed  of 
comminuted  shells  and  corals,  and  others  of  sandy  particles  coated 
with  lime.  But  the  true  oolites,  or  roestones,  seem  to  be  more  of 
chemical  than  of  mechanical  origin,  and  point  to  conditions  ana- 
logous to  those  which  favour  the  formation  of  the  calcareous 
pisolites  of  Carlsbad  and  other  mineral  waters. 

276.  Commenting  on  the  curious  alternations  of  muddy  shales 
and  limestones  that  compose  the  oolitic  system.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
remarks :  "  In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events, 
we  may  imagine,  first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle 
for  ages  of  fine  argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents, 
which  may  have  communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the 
sea  near  a  wasting  coast.  This  mud  ceases  at  length  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  same  region,  either  because  the  land  which  had  pre- 
viously suffered  denudation  is  suppressed  and  submerged,  or 
because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another  direction  by  the  altered 
shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighbouring  dry  land.  By 
such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  clear  and  fit  for  the 
growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  then  formed  from 
comminuted  shells  and  coral,  or  in  some  cases  arenaceous  matter 
replaces  the  clay ;  because  it  commonly  happens  that  the  finer 
sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from  coasts,  is  subsequently 
overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has  grown  shallower,  or 
when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by  upheaval  or  by 
sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached  nearer  to  the 
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spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud.  In  order  to  account  for  another 
great  formation,  like  the  Oxford  clay,  again  covering  one  of  coral 
limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sinking  down  like  that  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  some  existing  regions  of  coral  between  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America.  The  occurrence  of  subsidences,  on  so 
vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of  the  European  area,  to 
assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of  another  set  of 
clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and  these 
again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending  and 
descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their 
place ;  so  that  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper 
Oolite,  some  peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded." 

277.  With  the  exception  of  the  higher  mammalia,  almost 
every  existing  order  is  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  ooUte,  but 
the  forms  are  all  Mesozolc,  and  died  out  at  the  close  of  the  chalk 
era.  The  vegetation  of  the  system  is  also  extremely  varied,  but 
the  highest  orders  appear  to  be  coniferous,  and  as  yet  no  example 
of  a  true  exogenous  timber-tree  has  been  detected.  Of  its  numer- 
ous fossils  the  most  characteristic  are  the  cycadacece,  of  which  the 
stems,  fruits,  and  leaves  are  found  in  abundance ;  the  shells  of 
the  gryphoea,  so  peculiarly  plentiful  in  the  lias  ;  the  ammonites 
and  belemnites  of  innumerable  species  ;  the  insects  of  the  lias  and 
weald ;  the  pterodactyle,  or  flying-lizard ;  the  fresh-water  and 
marine  turtles;  and,  above  all,  the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus, 
and  other  sauroid  reptiles,  whose  marvellous  forms  and  variety 
have  suggested  for  the  oolite  the  not  inappropriate  title  of  "tlie 
age  of  reptiles."  Still  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  these  are 
the  warm-blooded  marsupial  mammals,  amphitherium,  phascolo- 
therium,  spalacoiheriumy  stereognathus,  triconodon,  and  ptagir- 
avlax — the  earliest  of  their  kind  yet  detected  in  the  crust  of  fiie 
earth. 

[Touching  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  system,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated  that  we  have  representatives  of  every  order  with  the 
exception  of  the  higher  Exogens  and  Mammalia, — among  plants  we  have 
algse,  equisetums,  lycopods,  ferns,  zamias,  cycads,  palms,  and  coniferse ;  and 
among  animals,  foraminif era, 'sponges,  corals,  cnnoids,  echinoderms,  anne- 
lids, Crustacea,  insects,  molluscs,  reptiles,  birds,  and  marsupial  or  apla- 
cental  mammals.] 


BEOAPlmi-ATIOIf. 


279.  The  ayBtem,  as  developed  in  England,  has  received  a  vast 
amount  of  attention,  both  in  its  stratigraphical  and  pakeonlolo- 
gioal  relations.    To  mention  all  that  has  been  written  by  local 


obserren  since  the  time  of  WiUiiun  Smith,  woidd  be  to  catalogue 
a  laige  pioportion  of  tiie  papers  both  in  the  Transactions  and 
Journal  of  the  Qeological  Societj.  We  can  onlj  refer  the  stndent 
to    the   more   important   contributions   of  Conybeaie,  Fitton, 
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Webster,  Weston,  Buckland,  De  la  Beche,  Scrope,  Mantell, 
Murchison,  Sedgwick,  Lonsdale,  Strickland,  and  others,  though 
now  of  some  date  ;  to  the  *  Reports  of  the  British  Association'  for 
the  papers  of  Morris,  Forbes,  Brodie,  &c. ;  and  also  to  the '  Memoiis 
and  Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey.*  Very  valuable  information 
will'also  be  obtained  from  Phillips's  *  Manual  of  Geology,'  chap, 
x. ;  from  the  *  Geology  of  Yorkshire,'  and  from  the  *  Geology  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames,  1871,'  by  the  same  author ;  from  Conybeare's 
*  Geology  of  England ;'  Dr  Oppel's  various  works  on  the  Jurassic 
formation,  ranging  from  1856  to  1865 ;  Brodie's  *  Memoir  on  Fossil 
Insects  ;'  Baron  de  Zigno's  'Fossil  Flora  of  the  Oolitic  Forma- 
tion ;'  Mantell's '  Geology  of  Sussex,*  for  the  Wealden  group  ;  and 
Buckland's  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  for  much  that  relates  to  the 
structure,  functions,  and  habits  of  the  encrinites,  cephalopoda,  and 
saurians  of  the  period.  The  papers  of  Professor  Owen  on  the 
oolitic  mammals  appear  in  the  '  Geological  Journal ; '  his  report 
on  fossil  reptiles  in  the  British  Association's  volume  for  1841 ;  his 
new  arrangement  of  the  reptilia  in  the  Association's  volume  for 
1859,  and  in  his  *  Palaeontology ; '  and  in  absence  of  the  '  Pal»- 
ontographie,'  the  leading  types  of  the  ammonites,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Von  Buch  and  D'Orbigny,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
on  the  PalsBontographical  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  published 
in  the  '  Physical  Atlas  *  of  A.  K.  Johnston.  A  fair  idea  of  the 
configuration  and  enormous  dimensions  of  the  saurians  of  the 
period  may  also  be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the  elaborate 
models  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace — due  allowance  being 
made  for  such  details  as  more  perfect  specimens  will  enable  the 
modeller  hereafter  to  correct  or  supply. 
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XVIL 
THE  CHALK  OR  CKETACEOUS  SYSTEM: 

COMPRISING 1,  THE  OBEENSAND  j  AND,  2,  THE  CHALK 

OBOUFS. 

279.  Immediatelt  above  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Wealden 
in  the  south  of  England  occurs  a  set  of  well-defined  marine  sands^ 
dark  marl-clays,  and  thick  beds  of  chalk — a  white  earthy-looking 
limestone,  with  which  every  one  in  Britain  must  be  less  or  more 
feuniliar.    These  strata,  which  seldom  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
1000  or  1500  feet  in  thickness^  constitute  the  Cretaceous  system — 
chalk  (Lat.  cretcC)  being  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  feature 
in  the  formation.    Though  neither  of  great  thickness  nor  widely 
developed  as  to  area,  the  Chalk  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  systems  in  the  stratified  crust,  and  has  conse- 
quently long  attracted  the  research  of  geologists.    Mineralogi- 
cally,  indeed,  it  forms  a  most  distinctive  stage  among  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks ;  and  in  general  the  observer  has  as  little  difficulty 
in  determining  its  limits  by  lithological  aids  alone,  as  he  has  in 
discriminating  the  coal-measures,  the  mountain  limestone,  or  any 
other  boldly-marked  formation.    As  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  younger  secondaries,  it  closes  the  record  of  Mesozoic  life  ;  and 
of  the  innumerable  species  which  composed  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  secondary  epochs,  comparatively  few  have  as  yet  been  de- 
tected in  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Europe.    It  has  been  customary 
for  certain  geologists,  generalising  from  limited  tracts  in  Europe, 
to  draw  a  bold  line  of  demarcation  between  the  chalk  and  ter- 
tiary— so  bold  that  not  a  single  species  was  regarded  as  passing 
from  the  one  epoch  to  the  other.    This,  like  many  of  the  earlier 

u 
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conclusions  of  the  science,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  now,  even 
in  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  abundant  passage-beds  have 
been  detected,  showing  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  that 
abrupt  transitions  are  at  the  most  merely  local  and  limited  pheno- 
mena. The  submergence  of  old  lands,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
sea-bed  into  new  islands  and  continents,  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
process :  it  is  never  cataclysmal  save  over  the  most  partial  and 
isolated  tracts  ;  and  only  in  such  tracts  is  there  a  chance  of  any 
genus  or  species  being  suddenly  extinguished. 


lithological  Composition. 

280.  Lithologically,  the  Cretaceous  system  in  Britain  is  com- 
posed of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  arenaceous  rocks — ^the  for- 
mer predominating  in  the  upper,  and  the  two  latter  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  system.  The  calcareous  members  are  generally 
known  as  "  chalk  "  and  "  chalk  marls," — the  former  being  applied 
to  the  purer  beds,  and  the  latter  to  those  that  are  more  earthy 
and  clayey  ;  the  argillaceous  strata,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
stiff  blue  marly  clays,  are  known  by  the  provincial  term  *'  gault " 
or  "golt ;"  and  the  sandy  beds,  being  frequently  coloured  green 
by  the  presence  of  chloritic  matter,  are  distinguished  as  "  green- 
sands."  The  nodular  masses  of  "  flint "  that  occur  in  the  chalk 
consist  almost  of  pure  silex,  more  or  less  coloured  by  iron  ;  and 
the  impure  calcareo-silicious  nodules  and  concretions  are  spoken 
of  as  "  chert."  The  system,  as  occurring  in  the  south  of  England, 
is  usually  grouped  as  follows : — 

/Uppbb  Chalk.  —  Generally  soft  white  chalk,  containing 
numerous  flint  and  chert  nodules  more  or  less  arranged 
in  layers. 
Chalk       I  1^^^''^*  Chalk. — Harder  and  less  white  than  the  upper, 
\      and  generally  with  fewer  flints.    (Beddish  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  with  abundance  of  flints.) 
Chalk  Marl. — A  greyish  earthy  or  yellowish  marly  chalk, 
sometimes  indurated. 

'  Upper  Greens  and. — Beds  of  silicious  sand,  occasionally 
indurated  to  chalky  or  cherty  sandstone  (the  "  firestone  " 
of  Surrey),  of  a  green  or  greyish  white,  with  nodules  of 
chert. 

Gatjlt. — ^A  proTincial  name  for  a  bluish  tenacious  clay, 
Gbebnsand.  /      sometimes  marly,  with  indurated  argillaceous  concretions 

and  layers  of  greensand. 

Lower  Greensand. — Beds  of  green  or  ferruginous  sands, 
with  layers  of  chert  and  calcareo-silicious  sandstones, 
local  pebble  beds  and  beds  of  gault,  rocks  of  chalky  or 

,    cherty  limestone  (Kentish  rag),  and  fuller's  earth. 
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281.  The  preceding  synopsis  £tffords  a  sufficient  outline  of  the 
composition  and  succession  of  the  chalk  strata.  Of  course,  con- 
siderable local  differences  occur,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  the  equivalents  of  the  beds  as  typically  developed  in 
Kent  and  adjoining  counties.  Thus,  the  lower  chalk  of  Yorkshire 
and  of  Havre  in  France  contains  abundant  flint  nodules  ;  in 
Devon  and  Dorset  a  gritty  bed  with  numerous  fossils  occurs  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  chalk ;  in  Lincoln  and  York  a  stratum  of 
red  chalk  is  thought  to  represent  the  gault  of  the  southern  counties ; 
and  the  Kentish  ragstone,  which  is  largely  quarried  near  Maid- 
stone, is  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When  we 
come  to  co-ordinate  the  Continental  strata,  still  wider  differences 
prevail ;  and  in  North  America  the  rocks  which  are  charged  with 
cretaceous  fossils  are  often  mere  sands  and  clays,  sometimes  even 
shingly,  and  only  in  certain  districts  associated  with  thin  beds  of 
yellow  coralline  and  silicious  limestones.  Co-ordinating  D'Or- 
bigny's  topographical  subdivisions  of  the  French  cretaceous  series 
with  those  of  England,  we  have  something  like  the  following 
equivalents : — 


Danlen,  . 

Senonien, 

Turonien, 

Cenomanien, 

Albien, 

Aptien, 

Neocomien, 

Neocomien  inferieur. 


Maestricht  beds. 
White  chalk  and  chalk  marl. 
Part  of  the  chalk  marl. 
Upper  greensand. 
Gault. 

Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 
Lower  part  of    do.        do. 
Wealden  beds  and  contempora- 
neous marine  strata. 


English 
series. 


The  lower  greensand  is  thus  sometimes  termed  by  English  geolo- 
gists the  "  Neocomian  group  "  {Neocomienm,  rock  of  Neufch&tel), 
this  portion  of  the  system  being  thought  to  be  more  typically 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufch&tel  in  Switzerland ; 
but  recent  facts  scarcely  support  this  view,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  terms  Chai,  Gault,  and  Greensand,  are  sufficiently 
distinctive. 

282.  It  was  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that,  founding  on 
palaeontological  data,  it  has  been  proposed  to  combine  the  Has 
and  oolite  into  one  inseparable  system,  and  to  merge  the  wealden 
into  the  cretaceous,  grouping  it  along  with  the  lower  greensand 
as  "  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian."  Adopting  this  view,  and 
regarding  the  soft  yellow  limestones  of  Maestricht  as  a  local  de- 
velopment still  higher  than  the  upper  white  chalk  of  England, 
we  would  have  the  following  tabulation,  which  is  that  noW 
adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  some  other  geologists : — 
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Upper  Cretaceous. 

1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestones. 

2.  White  chalk,  with  flints. 

8.  Chalk  marl,  or  grey  chalk  slightly  argillaceous. 

4.  Upper  greensand,  occasionally  with  beds  of  chert,  and  with  chloritic 

marl  (craie  cUorit^  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  portion. 

5.  Ghiult,  including  the  Blackdown  beds. 

Lower  Cretaceous  {Neocomian), 

1.  Lower  greensand — Greensand,  ironsand,  clay,  and  occasional  beds 

of  limestone  (Kentish  rag). 

2.  Wealden  beds — or  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands. 

For  the  sake  of  the  learner  we  have  followed  the  usual  grouping 
of  the  system,  but  the  preceding  indicates  the  new  arrangement, 
which  palsBontological  evidence  will  in  all  likelihood  ultimately 
compel  the  geologist  to  adopt. 

283.  The  mineral  composition  of  the  preceding  groups  and 
series  is  almost  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respective  terms. 
The  greensand,  which  forms  the  lower  division,  is  so  named  from 
its  greenish  colour,  which  it  owes  to  a  chloritous  silicate  of  iron. 
These  sands,  however,  are  not  imiformly  green,  but  partake  of 
ochraceous  and  yellow  tints  ;  present  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
&om  compact  sands  to  coarse  nodular  grits ;  and  not  imfrequently 
embed  cherty  bands,  nodular  sandstones,  and  irregular  deposits 
of  fuller's  earth,  fossil  wood,  and  ochre.  In  England  the  green- 
sand is  usually  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper,  because  of  the 
stiff  blue  marly  clays  (gault)  which  occur  about  the  middle  of 
the  group ;  but  otherwise  there  is  a  great  lithological  similarity 
throughout  its  entire  thickness,  which  rarely  exceeds  400  or  500 
feet  The  gault  or  golt  (a  local  term)  is  not  of  great  thickness, 
not  very  regular  in  its  occurrence.  It  is  a  bluish  chalky  clay, 
which  effervesces  strongly  on  the  application  of  acids ;  is  inter- 
stratified  with  layers  of  greensand  ;  and  in  some  localities  holds 
irregular  balls  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  collected  round  ammon- 
ites and  other  shells.  In  some  districts  the  gault  assui^es  a 
reddish  tint,  from  the  iron  it  contains  ;  but  in  other  respects  its 
composition  is  very  persistent,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  80  or  100 
feet  in  thickness.  The  Chalk,  which  forms  the  upper  group  of 
this  system,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  is  so  soft 
as  to  yield  to  the  naiL  Though  gener^y  white  it  sometimes 
passes  into  a  dusky  grey,  or  even  red  colour,  as  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  and  where  it  has  come  into  contact  with  igneous  rocks, 
as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  indurated,  and  sometimes  of  a 
crystalline  texture,  like  that  of  statuary  marble.  In  England, 
the  chalk  group  averages  from  600  to  800  feet  in  thickness,  and 
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is  usually  divided  into  "  lower  "  and  "  upper "  beds ;  the  foimer 
being  more  compact,  of  a  dusky  white  varied  with  green  grains, 
and  containing  few  flints — the  latter  being  a  soft,  white,  calcareous 
mass,  with  chert  and  pyritic  nodules  aud  Regular  layers  of  flints. 
Traces  of  stratification  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  mass  of 
the  chalk,  but  are  clearly  evinced  by  the  lines  of  flints  and  other 
nodular  concretions.  In  some  of  the  Continental  chalks,  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  prevails  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  giving 
to  such  beds  a  still  more  earthy  texture ;  while  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can equivalents  are  so  silicious  throughout  as  almost  to  lose  the 
character  of  limestones. 


Palsontological  Characteristics. 

284.  The  organic  remains  found  in  the  cretaceous  system  of 
Europe  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  eminently  marine,  comprising 
fucoids,  sponges,  foraminifera,  corals,  star-fishes,  molluscs,  Crusta- 
cea, fishes,  and  reptiles.  As  might  be  expected,  Fossil  Plants  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  these  for  the  most  part  drifted  and  im- 
perfect fragments.  The  marine  species  are  apparently  allied  to 
the  algae,  confervse,  &c,  and  are  termed  chondrites  and  confervites. 
The  terrestrial  types  are  drifted  fragments  of  filicoid  plants 
(lonchopieris) ;  aloe-like  leaves  (draccena) ;  cycadaceous  leaves 
and  fruits  (clathraria,  zamioBtrobus) ;  palm-like  fruits  of  unknown 
affinity  {carpolithes — carposy  a  fruit) ;  and  cones  and  fragments 
of  coniferous  wood  known  by  such  name^  as  pinites,  ahietites,  and 
strohUitea  {strdbUus,  a  fir-cone).  In  British  North  America,  Van- 
couver Island,  and  other  localities,  strata  regarded  as  the  equi- 
valents of  the  European  Chalk  embed  considerable  seams  of  lig- 
nite, and  even  of  bituminous  coal ;  thus  showing  that  in  certain 
areas  vegetation  was  more  luxuriant,  and  that  the  coal-forming 
operations  of  nature  went  forward  during  the  cretaceous  as  dur- 
ing all  the  other  fossiliferous  systems.  Of  the  Animal  remains, 
which  are  in  general  beautifully  preserved,  and  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  British  collection,  we  can  only  notice  a  few  genera 
under  each  order  or  family.  Beginning  with  the  amorphozoa  or 
spongiform  bodies,  which  seem  to  have  crowded  the  waters  in  cer- 
tain localities,  we  have  the  common  and  characteristic  ventricu- 
lites, cephalitesy  spongia,  scyphia-,  siphonia,  &c.,  generally  named 
from  the  external  shape  of  the  mass.  Of  foraminiferal  organisms 
upwards  of  thirty  genera  have  been  catalogued,  as  dentalina, 
rotalia,  textulariaj  orbitoides,  and  lituola  (see  Recapitulation).  Of 
coralline  zoophytes,  parasmiliaj  trochocyathvsy  parastrae^  aspino- 
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■para,  and  the  like.    Of  echinoderms  there  are  many  geneta  i 


every  state  of  perfection — sea-urchins,  ae  the  etdarw,  ipatangut, 


galeriU»,  diadema,  aiuxnchyte*,  &c. ;  star-fishes,  gomatter  and 
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aretuter;  and  crinoideH,  as  marmpUa,  Bourgtietocrinvt,  toiipen- 
laerinus.  Of  annelida,  abundant  eerpularia  and  vermicularia  ; 
of  cirripedfl,  malpdlvm  and  poUieipeg ;  and  of  cniatacea,  the 
entomostracoua  forms,  Bairdia,  cythere,  and  cythtrella  ;  and  the 
malaoostracous  lobBter-like  genera,  rayeria,  pagnrus,  and  notopa- 
coryites.  The  remaina  of  moUusca  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
in  Huch  beautiful  preservation  that  the  conohologiBt  can  at  once 
assign  them  a  place  in  his  classification.  The  compound  bryozoa 
appear  in  great  profusion,  as  actinopora,  dioitopora,  puihtlopora, 
esckara,  and  reUpora.  Of  brachiopods,  the  most  abundant  are 
terebratalcL,  rhynconella,  and  crania,  of  charactenstio  monomy- 
aria,  we  may  name  pecten,  lima,  ostrea,  and  inoceramug;  and  of 


dimyaria,  triffonia,  eardrum,  a^tarte,  Tmcula,  venue,  cypricardia, 
and  the  curious  massive  shells  hippurites,  dicerag,  and  radiolites. 
Of  tbe  univalves  or  gaBteropoda,  the  rosfellaria,  cei-iihiuT/t,  natica, 
cinulia,  littorina,  and  plewrotamaria,  are  typical  and  character- 
istic Tbe  cepbalopods  also  appear  in  considerable  profusion ;  and 
though  the  ammonites  have  evidently  passed  their  meridian,  and 
are  now  on  the  decline,  we  still  have  many  species,  with  never 
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and  more  complex  fomu,  of  the  Esme  great  order.    Of  tliefle  the 
ammonite,  the  naatilnt,  die  hook-afaaped  hamUa  (Juanus,  a  hook), 


the  boat^haped  tcapMUi,  the  lod-Uke  haeidiUs  {hacalui,  a  etafi)) 
the  tnrretlike  turrdiUs,  the  curionB  hom-Bhaped  genera,  aacylo- 
arat,  ptychocerat,  &c.  {harcu,  a  hom),  and  the  dart-liie  mtenud 
belemnites  (the  "  thimderbolta  "  of  the  English  peasant),  ar^  the 
moBt  frequent  and  typical 

28G.  The  vertebrate  remaiiia  ate  those  of  numerous  fishes  and 
reptUee,  with  occasional  indications  of  birds  and  mammalia.  Of 
the  fiahea  the  majority  are  still  placoid  and  ganoid ;  but  the 
ctenoid  and  cycloid  orders,  to  which  almost  all  existii^  fishes 
belong,  are  here  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  rocky  strata.     Of 


^ 


i 


the  placoids  the  teetb  and  spines  are  as  nsnal  the  only  r 

— the  former  being  most  abundantly  Tepresented  by  ptydiodtu 
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(wrinkle-tooth),  aerodus  (ennunit-tooth),  cwax,  lamna,  ftc. ;  and 
the  latter  hj  Tarioue  forma,  appaiectl;  those  of  cestracionts.  Of 
the  ganoida,  lepidotiu,  gyrodus  (twiited-tooth),  pyaiodut  (thick- 
tooth),  and  macrocoma,  are  the  most  topical.  Of  the  ctenoid  or 
comb-scaled  order,  several  species  of  heryx  (cloaely  allied  to  the 
peich)  have  been  detected  ;  and  of  Ihe  cycloideans,  the  sawroce- 
phcdut  and  otjnermda  are  those  most  frequently  found  in  col- 


lections. The  sauroid  reptiles  seem  identical  with  or  at  least 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Wealden,  and  are  repreaented  by 
ptemdaclylet,  plenosaums,  Tnosomurug  (from  the  Meuse),  iguana 
odon,  and  chelhnia.  Bird-bones,  termed  cimoliomis  (from  kimo- 
lia,  white  chalk-marl,  and  omit,  a  bird),  have  been  described  by 
FrofessoT  Owen,  who  has  also  Burmiaed  that  certain  mammalian 
reniiiins  ore  those  of  quadrumana  or  monkeys. 


Physical  and  Geographical  Futnns. 

286.  Begarding  the  geographical  distribntion  of  the  chalk, 
though  the  Heveral  areas  may  be  partial  or  limited,  strata  con- 
taining the  peculiar  fossils  of  the  system  have  been  discovered  in 
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inanj  countries.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  finely  developed  in 
the  south  and  south-east  of  England ;  it  is  found  in  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flint  nodules  in 
Aberdeenshire,  &c.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  covered  considerable 
areas  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  spread  over  wide  tracts  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  and  Pyrenees.  Chalk  fossils  have  been  collected  in 
the  south  of  India  ;  equivalents  of  the  gault  and  greensands  have 
been  investigated  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Ala- 
bama ;  in  the  Saskatchewan  prairies  and  Vancouver  Island  ;  and 
strata  apparently  of  the  same  age  have  been  noticed  in  Colombia 
in  South  America. 

287.  Though  exhibiting  faults  and  fractures,  no  igneous  rocks 
have  been  found  associated  with  the  chalk  of  England.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland  the  strata  are  disrupted  and  overlaid  by  basalt 
and  other  traps,  as  remarkably  displayed  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way ;  and  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  the  system  partakes  more  or 
less  of  all  those  upheavals,  by  traps  and  secondary  granites,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  those  lofty  ranges.  Where  unbroken  by 
igneous  eruptions,  the  physical  aspect  of  chalk  districts  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rounded  outlines  of  their  hills  and  valleys, 
as  typically  exhibited  in  the  "wolds"  and  "downs**  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  other  counties  in  the 
south  of  Enghmd.  These  downs  are  described  as  "covered  with 
a  sweet  short  herbage,  forming  excellent  sheep-pasture,  generally 
bare  of  trees,  and  singularly  dry  even  in  the  valleys,  which  for 
miles  wind  and  receive  complicated  branches,  all  descending  in  a 
regular  slope,  yet  are  frequently  left  entirely  dry ;  and,  what  is 
more  singular,  contain  no  channel,  and  but  little  other  circum- 
stantial proof  of  the  action  of  water,  by  which  they  were  certainly 
excavated."  The  rains,  it  is  said,  are  absorbed  as  fast  as  they  fall 
upon  this  dry  surface,  and  sink  to  considerable  depths  in  the 
rock,  where  they  are  treasured  up  in  reservoirs  to  the  deep  wells 
and  the  constant  springs  which  issue  at  lower  levels. 

288.  Combining  all  the  features  of  the  system  as  developed  in 
Europe — ^its  composition,  fossUs,  and  geographical  distribution — 
we  are  warranted  in  regarding  the  chalk  as  a  truly  marine  de- 
posit, filling  up  limited  seas  whose  depths  were  thronged  with 
oceanic  life,  and  which  received  at  intervals  the  drift  of  rivers  that 
flowed  through  countries  enjoying  an  equable  and  genial  tempera- 
ture. The  cycas  and  zamia  are  plants  which  betoken  such  a 
climate ;  and  though  v^etable  drift  seldom  appears  among  the 
chalk  strata  of  Europe  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  more  than 
scattered  patches  of  lignite  (as  in  the  lower  measures  near  Eochelle), 
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yet  must  this  circumstance  be  ascribed  more  to  the  unfavourable 
position  of  the  seas  of  deposit  for  the  reception  of  such  drift  than 
to  the  scantiness  of  vegetation  on  the  dry  land.  Again,  the  corals 
and  huge  sauroid  reptiles  would  seem  to  imply  almost  sub-tropical 
conditions  of  temperature  ;  a  circumstance  that  seems  further 
established  by  the  presence  of  remains  apparently  allied  to  the 
monkeys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  blocks  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  coal  embedded  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  south  of 
England  appears  to  favour  the  idea  of  transport  by  floating  ice — 
a  phenomenon  that  might  occur  even  in  genial  seas,  were  these 
open  to  the  north,  and  so  situated  as  to  become  the  recipients  of 
icebergs  which  might  occasionally  be  borne  to  their  waters. 

289.  Respecting  the  conditions  of  the  waters  in  which  the  chalk, 
so  unlike  ordinary  limestones,  was  deposited,  and  within  whose 
mass  flints  were  subsequently  aggregated,  geologists  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  This  much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  the  chalk 
is  a  mechanical  deposit  from  waters  abounding  in  minute  foram- 
iniferous  shells  and  other  microscopic  protozoans,  which  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  mass  ;  and  not,  as  at  one  time  supposed,  a 
precipitate  from  chemical  solution.  The  abundance  of  enclosed 
sponges,  corals,  shells,  and  fragments  of  vegetables,  also  confirms 
this  view,  and  compels  us  to  seek  for  the  enclosed  layers  and 
nodules  of  flint  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  nodules  of  ironstone 
and  chert  in  shale.  Flints  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  pure 
silex,  with  a  trace  of  iron,  clay,  and  lime ;  they  are  usually 
aggregated  round  some  nucleus  of  sponge,  shell,  or  coral ;  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  silex  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally in  solution  in  the  waters  of  deposit,  and  subsequently 
segregated  in  layers  and  nodules  as  we  now  behold  it.  (See 
Recapitulation.) 

Industrial  Products. 

290.  Industrially,  the  chief  products  of  the  system  are  chalk 
and  flint.  Chalk,  as  an  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  is  calcined 
like  ordinary  limestones,  and  employed  by  the  bricklayer,  plas- 
terer, cement-maker,  and  farmer  ;  and  levigated,  it  furnishes  the 
well-known  "  whiting  "  of  the  painter.  Flint  calcined  and  ground 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china,  porcelain,  and  flint-glass  ; 
and,  before  the  invention  of  percussion-caps,  was  in  universal  use 
for  gun-flints.  In  the  south  of  England  flints  are  extensively 
used  as  road-material ;  and  the  larger  nodules  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  building  of  walls  and  fences.  Beds  of  fuUer's  earth 
are  extensively  worked  in  the  greensands,  as  at  Ryegate  and  Nut- 
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field ;  and  some  of  the  indurated  strata,  like  the  '' Kentish  rag'* 
and  chalk  marl  of  Cambridgeshire,  furnish  local  supplies  of 
building-stone,  as  well  as  supplies  of  road-materiaL  From  the 
gaidt  and  upper  greensand  of  Famham  in  Surrey,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  are  obtained  those 
phosphatic  nodules  now  manufactured  as  a  manure,  on  account 
of  their  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime.  "  It 
is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,"  says  Lyell,  "  and  partly  coprolitic, 
probably  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish."  More  recently, 
several  of  the  workable  coal-seams  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  North  America  have  been  discovered  to  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  epoch. 


NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY  AND   EXPLANATORY. 

291.  The  Cretaceous  system — so  called  from  the  chalk  beds 
which  form  its  most  notable  feature — ^is  the  last  or  uppermost  of 
the  secondary  formations.  All  its  types  of  life  are  strictly  Meso- 
zoic,  and  of  the  numerous  species  found  in  the  Trias,  Oolite,  and 
Chalk,  not  one,  it  is  affirmed  by  palsBontologists,  has  been  de- 
tected in  tertiary  strata.  As  typically  developed  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  system  has  been  separated  into  two  groups,  the 
Ghalk  and  Greensand,  and  these  comprise^  in  descending  order^ 
the  following  members : — 

(  Upper  chalk  with  flints. 
Chalk.       <  Lower  chalk  without  flints. 

(  Chalk  marl. 

!  Upper  greensand. 
Gault. 
Ix)wer  greensand. 

Adopting  the  recent  views  of  palseontologists  respecting  the  cre- 
taceous affinities  of  the  Wealden,  and  adding  certain  Continental 
beds  which  are  wanting  in  England,  we  have  then  an  upper  and 
a  lower  group,  comprising  the  following  subdivisions : — 

Maestricht  beds. 
Chalk  proper. 
Uffeb  Cbetaceous.  (   Chalk  marl. 

Upper  greensand. 
Gault. 

Lower  Cretaceous    J  Lower  greensand. 
{Neocomien).  )   Weald  clay. 

*      I   Hastings  sands. 
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Whichever  view  ia  adopted,  the  entire  suite  of  strata — ^with  the 
exception  of  the  fluvio-marine  beds  of  the  weald — ^bear  evidence  of 
shallow  and  widespread  seas,  and  of  a  climate  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cycads  and  zamias  on  land,  and  of  corals,  gigantic  sau- 
rians,  and  turtles  in  the  waters.  Palseontologically,  the  remains 
of  the  chalk  and  greensand  are  eminently  marine,  and  comprise 
numerous  species  of  sponges,  foraminifera,  corals,  star-fishes,  sea- 
urchins,  shell-fish,  Crustacea,  fishes,  and  reptiles.  Indications  of 
bird  and  mammalian  remains  have  also  been  detected,  but  these 
are  as  yet  too  scanty  and  obscure  to  warrant  any  definite  con- 
clusion. 

Fonnation  of  Chalk  and  Flint. 

292.  Eespecting  the  origin  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
system,  some  difficulties,  both  of  a  physical  and  chemical  nature, 
present  themselves  to  the  geologist.  The  accimxulation  of  such 
strata  as  the  gault  and  greensand  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  mechanical  sediment ;  but  the  chalk 
with  its  great  thickness,  remarkable  homogeneity,  and  peculiar 
layers  of  flint  nodules,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent process  of  formation.  Even  as  a  limestone,  it  differs  from 
others  so  widely  in  texture  and  appearance,  that  several  chemical 
and  organic  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  its 
origin.  "  There  appears  no  evidence,"  says  Mr  Brande,  "  of  its 
having  been  precipitated  from  chemical  solution  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  bears  marks  of  a  mechanical  deposit,  as  if  from  water 
loaded  with  it  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  And  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, some  gleam  of  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  enig- 
matical appearance  of  the  flints  ;  for  it  is  found,  that  if  finely- 
powdered  silica  be  mixed  with  other  earthy  bodies,  and  the  whole 
diffused  through  water,  the  grains  of  silica  have,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  a  tendency  to  aggregate  into  small  nodules  ;  and  in 
chalk,  some  grains  of  quartz  (fragments  of  silicious  spicula,  &c.) 
are  discoverable.*'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  has  been 
the  original  condition  of  chalk,  from  whatever  source  the  calca- 
reous particles  were  derived ;  for,  without  the  supposition  that 
these  particles  were  accumulated  step  by  step  in  the  waters  of  de- 
posit, it  were  impossible  to  account  for  the  embedding  of  the  fossil 
organisms,  the  lines  of  deposition,  and  other  phenomena  connected 
with  it  as  a  stratified  formation.  But  while  such  has  evidently 
been  the  origin  of  the  great  mass  of  the  chalks,  it  does  not  pre- 
clude the  chemical  agency  of  calcareous  springs,  or  the  vital  efforts 
of  lime-secreting  zoophytes,*  or  the  aggregation  of  foraminifera 
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and  other  microscopic  organisms.  All  other  limestones  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  point  to  a  complex  formation  in  which  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  organic  agencies  have  been  concerned  ;  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  chalk  is  the  result  of  similar 
forces.  Indeed  we  have  evidence  in  existing  nature  of  vast  accu- 
mulations of  fine  calcareous  mud,  arising  partly  from  the  attrition 
of  coral-reefs,  shells,  and  other  marine  exuvise,  partly  from  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  certain  moUusca,  echinoderms^  and 
fishes,  and  partly  from  the  aggregation  of  minute  creatures,  as  the 
infusoria,  foraminifera,  bryozoa,  and  the  like.  Even  the  chalk  it- 
self, when  carefully  pulverised  in  water,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  gives  similar  evidence  of  its  origin  ;  and  what  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  as  mere  mineral  particles,  are  in  fact  well-pre- 
served fossils.  In  this  way  Mr  Lonsdale  obtained  thousands  of 
organisms  in  every  poimd  weight  of  chalk — some  being  minute 
bryozoa  and  corallines,  others  entire  foraminifera  and  cytheridae, 
and  others,  again,  mere  fragments  in  which  the  organic  texture 
was  still  apparent  More  recently  an  examination  of  the  calcare- 
ous ooze  of  the  North  Atlantic  (see  par.  355)  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  formation  of  chalk— that  ooze  being  in  fact  a  chalk  in 
the  progress  of  formation,  and  consisting  in  greater  part  of  for- 
aminifera (globigerinaf  discorbina,  &c.),  polycistines,  diatoms, 
sponge-organisms,  and  other  microscopic  growths  enclosing  star- 
fishes, shells,  and  other  exuviae  peculiar  to  deep-sea  areas.  As  the 
Atlantic  ooze  is  now  accumulating  over  wide  areas  of  unknown 
thickness,  and  receiving  occasionally  the  remains  of  larger  animals 
and  the  dropped  drift  of  icebergs,  so  clearly  the  chalk  of  Europe 
was  similarly  accumulated,  and  similarly  included  the  drift-re- 
mains of  the  larger  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  blocks  and 
boulders  which  have  been  discovered  in  its  mass.  Upwards  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  calcareous  ooze  consists  of  those  minute  or- 
ganisms, and  the  composition  of  the  white  chalk  of  England  is 
characterised  by  a  similar  percentage, 

293.  The  formation  of  flint  within  a  mass  so  different  in  com- 
position as  chalk  is  also  in  some  respects  an  imsettled  problem 
in  geology.  It  occurs  in  nodular  masses  of  very  irregular  (often 
fantastic)  forms  and  variable  magnitude — some  of  these  not  ex- 
ceeding an  inch,  others  more  than  a  yard  in  circumference. 
Although  thickly  distributed  in  horizontal  layers,  and  occasion- 
ally in  vertical  lines  of  large  nodules  or  "  potstones,"  the  nodules 
are  seldom  in  contact  with  each  other,  each  being  completely 
enveloped  by  the  chalk.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  continuous 
layer  of  flint,  as  we  find  a  layer  or  band  of  ironstone,  though  the 
nodular  or  concretionary  states  of  these  two  miiterials  are  pre- 
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cisely  similar.  Externally,  the  flints  are  composed  of  a  white 
cherty  crust ;  internally,  they  are  of  grey  or  black  silex,  fre- 
quently full  of  flaws  or  cracks,  and  often  contain  cavities  lined 
with  chalcedony  and  crystallised  quartz.  When  taken  from  the 
chalk-pit,  they  are  brittle  and  full  of  moisture,  but  soon  dry  and 
assume  their  well-known  hard  and  refractory  qualities.  Flints 
almost  without  exception  enclose  remains  of  sponges,  sea-urchins, 
detached  spines,  corals,  and  other  marine  organisms,  the  struc- 
tures of  which  are  often  preserved  in  the  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful manner.  In  some  specimens  the  organism  has  undergone 
subsequent  decomposition,  and  the  space  it  occupied  has  been 
either  left  hollow,  or  partially  filled  with  some  sparry  incrusta- 
tion. From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  flints  are  aggregations 
of  silex  round  some  oi^anic  nucleus,  just  like  the  ironstone  sep- 
taria  of  the  coal-shales,  the  grains  of  the  oolite,  the  ironstone 
nodules  of  the  gault — all  of  which  are  aggregations  roimd  som6 
organic  centre,  be  it  a  fragment  of  plant,  a  shell,  a  tooth,  coprolite, 
or  other  organism.  This  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion  ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  organisms  must  have  been 
deposited  when  the  chalk  was  in  a  flocculent  and  pulpy  state, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  silex,  held  in 
solution  by  the  waters  of  deposit,  would,  by  chemical  affinity, 
attach  itself  to  the  decaying  organism.  The  solubility  of  silica  is 
a  well-known  fact  in  nature  ;  it  occurs  in  most  thermal  springs — 
in  soils,  whence  it  is  elaborated  by  many  growing  plants  for  their 
structure — in  waters,  whence  sponges  and  infusoria  elaborate 
their  silicious  spiculse  and  shields — ^and  all  decomposing  rocks, 
like  the  felspathic  granites,  greenstones,  and  tufas,  are  continu- 
ally supplying  it  to  the  streams,  rivers,  and  ocean.  The  cause  of 
its  abundance  in  certain  cretaceous  areas  we  may  never  know, 
but  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  flint  is  a  product 
peculiar  to  the  Chalk.  The  spongiferous  cherts  of  the  Portland 
and  coralline  oolites,  and  the  tubipore  cherts  and  flints  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  are  identical  in  origin,  as  they  are  all  but 
identical  in  composition.  Indeed,  repeated  lines  of  black  flint 
nodules,  aggregated  round  some  coral  or  sponge,  may  be  traced, 
in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Linlithgowshire  and  Derby- 
shire, as  distinctly  and  continuously,  and  as  purely  silicious,  as 
ever  were  traced  in  the  chalk-pits  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

[Dr  Bowerbank,  who  has  paid  considewible  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
has  had  unusual  facilities  for  observing  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
various  forms  of  flint  and  chert  occur  in  the  chalk  formation,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  numerous  strata  of  nodular  and  tabular  flints  are  de- 
rived  from  vast  quantities  of  sponges  that  existed  in  the  seas  of  the  period. 
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The  attraction  of  the  animal  matter  of  the  sponges  induced,  he  belieyes, 
the  deposit  of  the  silex,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  always  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  film  surrounding  the  skeleton  of  the  sponge,  and  from  which  succes- 
sive crops  of  chalcedonic  crystals  proceed,  until  the  solidification  of  the 
whole  is  effected.  The  beds  of  tabular  flint  he  accounts  for  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  sponges  originating  the  deposit  grew  on  a  more  consolidated 
bottom  than  the  tuberous  ones,  and  that  they  therefore  developed  them- 
selves laterally  instead  of  perpendicularly,  as  many  species  of  recent  sponges 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  that,  approaching  and  touching  each  other, 
they  united,  and  thus  formed  extensive  and  continuous  beds,  instead  of 
numerous  isolated  specimens.  The  occuiTence  of  the  shells  of  bivalves  and 
echinoderms  filled  with  flint  or  chert,  Dr  Bowerbank  accounts  for  on  the 
principle  of  their  having  been  previously  filled  with  living  sponges,  and 
subsequently  fossilised  by  the  deposit  in  the  spongeous  tissue  of  silez  held 
in  solution  in  the  water.  The  loose  specimens  of  fossil  sponges  contained 
in  the  Wiltshire  flints  he  explains  on  the  same  principle,  but  their  not  ad- 
hering to  one  another  he  accounts  for  in  accordance  with  the  law,  that 
while  sponges  of  the  same  species,  when  brought  in  contact,  readily  unite 
and  adhere,  those  of  different  species  never  unite  under  such  circumstances. 
In  fine,  Dr  Bowerbank  applies  the  same  principles  to  the  silicious  deposits 
of  the  whole  of  the  geological  formations,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  the 
geological  office  of  the  Sponges  in,  crectiion  is  thai  of  inducing  the  deposit  of 
nlicums  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  ocean,  cu  the  Corals  oMist  in  the  eonso- 
lidoition  qfthe  calcareous  matter.^ 

294.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its  fossils, 
and  the  free  exposure  of  its  strata  in  the  clififs,  quarries,  and 
railway-cuttings  of  the  south  of  England,  the  system  has  received 
a  vast  amount  of  minute  and  searching  attention.  The  *  Geologi- 
cal Transactions'  and  '  Journal '  teem  with  papers  on  one  or  other 
of  its  members,  presenting  detailed  sections,  thicknesses,  and  lists 
of  fossils.  Among  these,  the  student  may  consult  the  contribu- 
tions of  Fitton,  Mantell,  Webster,  Greenough,  Sedgwick,  Buck- 
land,  Trimmer,  and  others.  Valuable  information  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Mantell's  *  Geology  of  the  South-east  of  England,' 
Dixon's  *  Geology  of  Sussex,'  W.  Phillips's  '  Geology  of  England,' 
and  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.*  For  the  elaboration 
of  foreign  localities  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  D'Archiac,  D'Or- 
bigny,  De  Beaumont,  and  Hebert,  in  France  ;  to  Professor  Du- 
mont  in  Belgium  ;  to  Pusch  in  Germany ;  and  to  H.  D.  and  W. 
Bogers  in  America.  The  Reports  of  Dr  Carpenter  and  Dr  Wyville 
Thomson  on  the  Deep-Sea  Dredgings  in  the  North  Atlantic  (Roy. 
Soc.  Transactions  for  1871),  aflford  valuable  information  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  calcareous  ooze  of  that  interesting  region. 
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XVIII. 
THE  TERTIAEY  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING — 1,  THE  EOCENE;   2,   MIOCENE;   3,  PLIOCENE  / 
AND^   4,    PLEISTOCENE   GROUPS. 

295.  The  earlier  geologists,  in  dividing  the  stratified  crust  into 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  regarded  as  tertiary 
all  that  occur  above  the  chalk.  The  term  is  still  retained,  but 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  restrict  and 
modify  its  meaning.  Even  yet  the  limits  of  the  system  may  be 
said  to  be  undetermined — some  embracing  under  the  term  all  that 
lies  between  the  chalk  and  boulder-drift,  others  including  the  drift 
and  every  other  accumulation  in  which  no  trace  of  man  or  his 
works  can  be  detected.  PalsBontologically  speaking,  much  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  both  views  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  unravelling 
the  relations  of  many  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  makes  it  safer  to 
adopt,  in  the  mean  time,  a  somewhat  provisional  arrangement 
We  shall  therefore  treat  as  Tertiart  all  formations  occurring 
above  the  chalk  till  the  close  of  the  drift,  and  as  Post-Ter- 
tiary every  accumulation  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
since  that  period.  In  Europe,  Nor&  America,  and  indeed  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  arctic  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  boidder- drift  is  a  bold  and  clearly- 
defined  formation ;  and  there  is  little  difficidty,  therefore,  in 
determining,  in  these  regions,  the  upper  limits  of  the  tertiary 
system.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  drift  is  not  so  well 
defined — a  matter  of  less  importance,  seeing  that  the  higher 
latitudes  there  are  chiefly  covered  by  the  ocean ;  but  in  tropical 
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and  sub-tropical  latitudes,  where  the  drift  is  altogether  wanting, 
there  is  no  lithological  boundary  to  guide  us,  and  we  must  fall 
back  entirely  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  organic  remains. 
Taking  the  formations,  however,  as  they  occur  in  Europe,  and 
more  especially  as  developed  in  Britain,  the  arrangement  above 
indicated  resolves  itself  into  the  following  intelligible  subdivi- 
sions : — 

POST-TERTIARY  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^  supebpioial  accumulations  occumng 

*  t     above  the  boulder-drift. 

^PLEiSTOOENi!.... Boulder  or  Glacial  drift. 

Pliooenb Mammaliferous,  Red   and  Corallme 

crag  of  Suffolk,  &c. 

Miocene Faluns  of  Touraine,  Molasse  of  Swit- 
zerland^ and  part  of  Vienna  Basin. 

Eocene Strata   of  London  and   Hampshire 

Basins. 


TERTIARY.      ( 


By  adopting  this  view  we  get  rid  of  certain  anomalies  connected 
with  the  boulder-drift,  while  there  will  be  no  difl&culty  in  remov- 
ing the  pleistocene  to  the  post-tertiaiy  system,  should  subsequent 
discoveries  render  such  a  transposition  necessary. 

296.  The  organic  types  of  the  system  above  tabulated  are  all 
Cainozoic, — that  is,  are  aU  less  or  more  allied  to,  or  even  identical 
with,  many  existing  genera.  As  at  the  close  of  the  Palasozoic  cyde, 
the  graptolit^s,  trilobites,  euiypterites,  pterichthys,  coccosteus, 
megalichthys,  stigmaria,  sigillaria,  lepidodendron,  and  other  forms 
of  ancient  life,  had  passed  away ;  so,  at  the  close  of  the  MesozoiCj 
the  encrinites,  ammonites,  palseoniscus,  labyrinthodon,  ichthyo- 
saurus, plesiosaurus,  pterodactyle,  and  other  intermediate  types, 
disappeared,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  higher  and  more  re- 
cent forms.  We  now  find  among  vegetables  evidence  of  true 
exogenous  timber-trees  (that  is,  trees  which  increase  by  external 
layers  of  growth,  like  the  oak,  beech,  and  elm) ;  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  corals  and  shells  are  identical  with  those  of  existing 
seas ;  the  reptiles  are  carapaced  turtles  and  tortoises ;  the  fishes 
are  chiefly  ctenoids  and  cycloids,  with  equally-lobed  tails ;  birds 
of  existing  families  are  by  no  means  rare ;  and  examples  of 
mammalia  of  all  classes,  Up  to  the  highest  save  man,  have  been 
detected.  Nature,  in  fact,  had  made  another  great  move  in  her 
onward  and  upward  progress,  throwing  aside,  as  it  were,  the 
worn-out  moulds  and  patterns  of  her  organic  developments,  and 
evolving  others  better  adapted  to  the  gradually-varying  con- 
ditions of  the  inorganic  world.  Still  throughout  the  whole  there 
runs  the  same  great  idea  or  design ;  and  thence,  though  species 
and  genera  have  changed,  the  types  and  functional  duties  of  these 
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types  remain,  leading  ns  to  regard  nature  as  immutable  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  incessant  mutabilities.  As  the  past  merges 
insensibly  into  the  present,  and  the  present  into  the  future,  so 
cycle  passes  into  cycle,  and  system  into  system,  by  the  finest 
gradations ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  whole  is  sufficiently  removed, 
and  these  gradations  subordinated,  that  we  perceive  the  peculiar 
phases  which  characterise  the  successive  epochs  of  geological  his- 
tory. As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  biological  aspects  of  the  tertiaiy 
system  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  any  of  the  systems  that  have 
gone  before ;  and  though  many  of  its  species  have  long  since  be- 
come extinct,  there  is  clearly  a  much  closer  resemblance  between 
them  and  those  of  existing  nature  (Cainozoic)  than  there  is  be- 
tween them  and  those  of  Mesozoic  or  Palaeozoic  cycles. 

297.  As  in  other  systems,  so  in  the  tertiary,  the  fossils  of  the* 
older  strata  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  newer;  and 
thus  the  whole  might  be  conveniently  grouped  into  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper.  Palaeontologists,  however,  have  chosen  a 
somewhat  different  nomenclature,  and,  taking  the  percentage  of 
fossil  shells  as  their  guide,  have  adopted  the  scientific  divisions 
already  tabulated.  The  eocene  (Gr.  eo«,  dawn,  and  kairuys,  recent) 
impKes  that  the  strata  of  tMs  group  contain  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  existing  species,  which  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
dawn  of  existing  things ;  miocene  {meioriy  less)  implies  that  the 
proportion  of  recent  shells  is  less  than  that  of  extinct ;  pliocene 
(pleion,  more)  that  the  proportion  of  recent  shells  is  more  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  extinct ;  and  pleistocene  (pleiston,  most), 
that  the  shells  of  this  group  are  mostly  those  of  species  inhabiting 
the  present  seas.  This  nomenclature  is  now  in  general  use  by 
English  geologists,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  progress 
of  fossil  discovery  has  long  since  rendered  the  divisions  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  more  appropriate,  and  much  less  liable  to 
mislead.  The  terms  were  first  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
in  1833  ;  and  it  were  as  well,  perhaps,  to  hear  his  own  explana- 
tion and  remarks,  after  a  lapse  of  eight-and-twenty  years:— 
"  When  engaged,"  he  says,  "  in  1828,  in  preparing  my  work  on 
the  Principles  of  Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the 
whole  series  of  tertiary  strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring 
to  find  oharactars  for  each,  expressive  of  their  different  degrees 
of  af&nity  to  the  living  fauna.  With  this  view  I  obtained  infor- 
mation respecting  the  specific  identity  of  many  tertiary  and 
recent  shells  from  Italian  naturalists,  and,  among  others,  from 
Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa.  Having,  in  1829,  become 
acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes  of  Paris,  already  well  known  by 
his  conchological  works,  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  arrived^ 
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by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection 
of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he  drew  up, 
in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur 
both  in  some  tertiary  formations  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil 
species  identical  with  the  recent  which  characterised  successive 
groups ;  and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published 
by  me  in  1833.  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes  was  about  3000,  and  the  recent  species  with 
which  they  had  been  compared  about  5000.  The  result  then 
arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  or  those  of 
London  and  Paris,  there  were  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  of  the 
Loire  and  Gironde,  about  seventeen  per  cent ;  and  in  the  upper 
tertiary  or  sub-Apennine  beds,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
In  formations  still  more  modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particu- 
larly studied  in  Sicily,  where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and 
elevation  above  the  sea,  the  number  of  species  identical  with 
those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from  ninety  to  ninety-five 
per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed  to 
give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest 
of  them  Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene 
and  the  last  or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above 
terms.  Eocene,  is  derived  from  eo»,  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent, 
because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
dicating the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna, 
no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary 
rocks.  The  term  Miocene  (jneion^  less)  is  intended  to  express 
a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species  (of  testacea) ;  and  the  term 
Pliocene  (phion,  more)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It 
may  assist  the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them  that  the  mi- 
ocene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and  pliocene  a  comparative 
plurality  of  recent  species  ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  recent 
species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata.  It 
has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature,  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often 
contain  the  remains  of  manmialia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of 
extinct  species.  But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  PKocene  were  originally  invented  with 
reference  purely  to  conchological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have 
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always  been,  and  are  still,  used  by  me.  The  distribution  of  the 
fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before  mentioned  were  ob- 
tained in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  foUows : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene,  older  and  newer,    .        777 

In  the  Miocene, 1021 

In  the  Eocene, 1238 

8036 

Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  sup- 
plying fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  palaoontologist 
to  correct  many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent 
forms.  New  species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from 
tertiary  formations  of  every  age,  while  new-discovered  groups  of 
strata  have  filled  up  gaps  in  the  previously-known  series.  Hence 
modifications  and  reforms  have  been  called  for  in  the  classifica- 
tion first  proposed.  The  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods 
have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain  sets  of  strata  of  which 
the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the  proportion  of 
recent  to  extinct  species,  with  the  definitions  first  given  by  me, 
or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  these  terms."  In  other 
words,  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  receive  these  terms  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  simply  as  technical  designations  for  certain  series  of 
strata,  and  to  regard  them  as  all  but  synonymous  with  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary. 

I. — EOCENE,  MIOCENE,  AND  PLIOCENE  GROUPS. 

298.  We  arrange  these  groups  under  one  category,  because 
they  evidently  belong  to  one  continuous  and  undisturbed  life- 
period,  and  are  all  the  sedimentary  results  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  aqueous  agency.  It  is  quite  true  the  percentage  of  living 
species  is  much  less  in  the  lower  beds  than  it  is  in  the  middle  or 
upper  ;  but  the  number  of  identical  species  which  runs  through- 
out the  whole,  and  the  impossibility,  in  most  districts,  of  making 
any  lithological  separation,  renders  it  the  safest  and  most  intelli- 
gible plan  to  treat  these  three  groups  imder  one  head,  and  the 
pleistocene  or  boulder-drift  under  another.  The  line  of  separation 
between  these  two  great  formations  is  broad  and  unmistakable  ; 
it  is  not  so  between  the  eocene,  miocene,  and  pliocene  series,  and 
need  not  be  attempted  unless  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
local  details.  Confining  our  remarks  to  the  three  lower  groups, 
we  find  the  composition  and  succession  of  their  strata  so  extremely 
varied  and  irregular,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  generally  applicable  description.    This  much  may  be  said, 
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that  their  areas  are  usually  well  defined,  as  if  originally  deposited 
in  inland  seas  or  estuaries ;  that  they  give  evidence  of  freqnent 
alternations  of  marine  with  fresh-water  sediments  ;  and^  on  the 
whole,  are  less  consolidated  than  the  rocks  of  older  systems. 
They  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  clays  and  sands,  with  inter- 
stratified  limestones,  gypsums,  silicious  sandstones,  calcareous 
grits,  marls,  and  occasional  beds  of  lignite. 


PLIOCENE. 


Lithological  Composition. 

299.  With  respect  to  the  composition  and  succession  of  the 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  strata,  the  following  synopsis  of 
the  English  tertiaries  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  any  detailed 
description : — 

Mammaufekous  Crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — Consist- 
ing of  shelly  beds  of  sand,  laminated  clay,  and  yellowish 
loam,  with  layers  of  flinty  shingle  reposing  on  the  chalk, 
and  generally  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  abound- 
ing in  the  bones  of  mammals ;  hence  the  name. 

Red  Crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — A  deep  ferruginous 
shelly  sand  and  loam,  with  an  abundance  of  marine  shells, 
frequently  rolled  and  comminuted. 

Coralline  Crag. — A  mass  of  shells  and  polyzoa  in  calcare- 
ous sand ;  or  compact,  and  forming  flaggy  beds  of  lime- 
stone, with  bands  of  greenish  marl.  Some  of  the  harder 
portions  are  used  as  building-stone. 

r  Supposed,  on  palseontological  grounds,  not  to  be  represented 
J     by  any  of  our  British  strata,  unless  perhaps  the  leaf-beds 
]     of  Mull,  the  lignites  of  Antrim,  and  the  lignites  of  Bovey 
V.    Tracey  belong  to  this  period. 

/Fluvio-Marine,  or  Marino-Lacustrine  Beds  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Isle  of  Wight. — Consisting  of  clays  and  marls, 
sometimes  indurated,  of  sandy  clays  and  subordinate  layers 
of  silicious  limestone,  some  of  which  (the  Hempstead 
beds,  &c.)  are  now  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene. 

Bagshot  Sands. — ^A  marine  series  of  loose  sands,  sandstone, 
greenish  sandy  clay,  and  fissile  marls. 

London  Clay. — A  brown  or  dark-blue  or  blackish  tenacious 
clay,  with  layers  of  argillo-calcareous  nodules.  Layers 
of  greenish  sand,  and  masses  of  gypsum,  and  iron  pyrites 
not  unfrequent. 

Bognor  Beds. — Occur  towards  the  base  of  the  London 
clay,  and  consist  of  calcareous  and  silicious  nodules,  or 
of  coarse  green  indurated  sand,  with  septaria  and  numer- 
ous marine  shells. 

Plastic  Clay  and  SANDS.—Composed  of  sand,  shingle, 
mottled  clays,  and  loam,  with  beds  of  rolled  flints  and 
\   marine  shells. 


MIOCENE. 


EOCENE.  ( 


( 


o 
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Or,  attempting  with  Professor  Phillips  to  arrange  the  English 
tertiaries  into  palsBontological  '^  periods^"  we  should  then  have  the 
annexed  subdivisions  and  series : — 

pj  (  Cbao  Period. — Cetacea,  masto- 1  Littoral  depoRits  on  the  shores  of 
g  j  don,  rhinoceros,  felis,  Intra;  I  the  German  Ocean,  when  the 
Q  /  shells  numerous  of  existing  ge-  /  land  was  at  a  somewhat  lower 
Q  I  nera,  frequently  of  existing  spe- 1  level  than  now.  Coralline  and 
^  V     ^^^*  ^     shell  deposits  fEirther  from  shore. 

Discontinuity  ofsvccessum  here— Miocene  strata  not  existing  in  Britain. 

'Upper  Marino-Lacustrinb  Pb-"\  «_ ,       i.        j         •      ^       ix 
RiOD.-Pal«otherium,  ^noplo- 1  ^f  ;y**!lf°^  ^!^^  ^^f^ 
therium,    chieropoten/us,    L;(    ?%^«°^P^,^^^^^"f«« 
shells  of  existinrgenen^  )     "^  I«le  of  Wight    (MuH^e^t) 

LowsB  Mabino-Iiacustbine  Pe-  1  Fiesh-water  and  marine  depodts 
SIOD. — Shells  of  existing  genera. )      of  Headon  Hill. 

Babton  Period.— Shells  nnme-'v  „    .  _, 

rous,  mostly  of  existing  genera,  1  Manne    argiDaoeons,  and  arena- 
but  not  often  of  existii^  species:  J     ceoi"  deposits. 

BHAOEI^H^  PHBTOn.  { ^X^^^slSf'**^'  "^  ^' 

BoGNOB    Period.— Shells  nume-\ 
rous,  mostly  of  existing  genera,  I 

rarely  of  existing  species ;  land  \  Marine,  argillaceous,  and  arena- 
animals  mostly  of  extinct  ge-  /     ceous  deposits.    Septaria. 
nera  —  coryphodon,   hyracothe-  I 
rium,  didelphys,  macacus.  * 

Thaket    period. -Shells    fe^")  Marine  and  flu^iatile  deposits,  lig- 
uuaogous  to  those  above,  d^- 1    ^  ^^j  j^  ^^ 

tmct  from  the  mesozoic  shells  (     -^d  ™^ 
V    below.  /         asanas. 

In  studying  the  preceding  synopsis,  the  student  must  not  attach 
to  these  so-called ''  periods  "  an  importance  and  significance  that 
was  never  intended  by  Professor  Phillips.  It  is  by  no  means 
attempted  to  set  up  the  Thanet  or  Bognor  beds  as  the  exponents 
of  independent  '' life-periods;"  but  simply  to  imply  that  seo- 
tionaUy  as  well  as  palseontologically  the  one  set  precedes  and  is 
separable  from  the  other,  wldle  all  are  component  portions  of 
one  great  cainozoic  system.  The  term  '^  stage  "  {U<zge)  had  been 
happier  and  more  applicable,  viewing  the  respective  series  as 
successive  steps  in  a  great  formation,  and  regarding  their  fossil 
differences  as  arising  more  from  local  variations  in  the  areas 
of  deposit,  and  from  other  geographical  conditions,  than  from 
any  marked  biological  progression  during  the  time  of  their  de- 
position. 

300.  Taking  the  preceding  tabulations  as  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive of  the  London  and  Hampshire  tertiaiies,  we  may,  for  the  sake 
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of  comparison^  siibjoin  a  section  (in  descending  order)  of  the  strata 
in  tlie  Paris  basin,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  English  eocene,  and  which  have  long  since  been  rendered 
classic  by  the  distinguished  researches  of  Cuvier,  Brongniart, 
Prevost,  and  lyArchiac : — 

UFFEB  EOCENE. 

1.  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  or  upper  1 

fresh-water,  and  Grfes  de  Fontaine-  >  Hempstead  series, 
bleau.  ) 

MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

2.  Gypseous  series  and  Middle  fresh- )  tj^^v  .j«^  „^«:«„ 

•1*^      ,    .     ,       ^  >  isemDnage  series, 

water  calcaire  lacustre  moyen.        )  ° 

3.  Calcaire  silicieux  (in  part  contem-  1 

poraneons   with    the    succeeding  >  Lower  part  of  the  Bembridge  series, 
group  ^  ) 

4.  Qr^  de  Beauchamp,  or   Sables  )  Osborne  series  and  upper  and  middle 
Moyens.  )     part  of  Headon  series. 

e    TT         f>i  1    '     r^       •     /    -1      \i  Headon  Hills  sands,  Barton,  Upper 

6.  Upper  Calcju™  Grossier  (caUasse)  \     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j  Br»c\dJ^ 

and  middle  Calcaire  Grossier.  i     r^?       '         "^ 

7.  B^r^  sand.,  or  Lit,  Ccuil-    ^^^^^'b^^S^^^:^ 

(     the  London  clay. 

LOWEB  EOCENE. 

8   Areile  Plastiaue  et  Umite  i  ^^"*'®  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^*^  ^'^*® 

i5._Argue  f  lastique  et  ngmte.       ^    ^     (Woolwich  and  Reading  series). 

301.  As  with  the  Paris  and  English  deposits,  so  with  the  other 
tertiary  basins  of  southern  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  &c. — all  of  them  exhibiting  an  irregular  succession  of  days, 
sands,  limestones,  marls,  gypsum,  and  lignites,  which,  when  ex- 
amined lithologically  and  palseontologically,  are  clearly  referable 
to  the  same  period  of  formation.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  foreign  tertiaries  are  the  infusorial  amd/oramini/eral 
strata — the  former  constituting  such  rocks  as  the  "tripoli"  of 
Bohemia  and  Virginia,  and  the  latter  the  "nummulitic  lime- 
stones" of  the  Old  World,  and  the  "orbitoidal"  of  the  New. 
The  tripoli  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  silicious  coverings  of 
diatomacesB,  and  is  often  of  great  thickness,  as  at  Bichmond  in 
Virginia,  where  it  is  nearly  thirty  feet ;  while  the  nummulitic 
and  orbitoidal  limestones,  mainly  composed  of  coin -shaped 
{nummtu,  a  coin)  and  globular  {orbis^  a  globe)  foraminlferal 
shields,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  tertiary  strata. 
Respecting  the  nummulitic  limestone^  which  was  till  recently 
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regaided  as  belon^g  to  the  cretaceoua  eystem  rather  than  to  the 
base  of  the  eocese  teriiaries,  Sir  Charles  Ljell  lemarks,  that  "  it 


often  attainB  a  thickness  of  many  ttiousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  ApeunlneB.  It  is  found  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
in  full  force  in  the  north  of  Africa — aa,  for  eiample,  in  Algeria 
and  Morocco.  It  haa  also  been  traced  from  Egypt  into  Aeda 
Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  months  of  the  Indus. 
It  occuia  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
separate  Scinde  &om  Cabul ;  and  it  baa  been  followed  eastward 
into  India."  Another  peculiar  rock  of  the  period  is  the  so-called 
indagial  limestone  t>i  Auyergne — a  series  of  fresh-water  strata, 
almost  wholly  composed  of  the  cases  or  "  indusise "  of  caddie- 
worms  (the  larvK  of  Phryganea).  We  say  so-called  induaial 
limestone,  for  several  entomologists  entertain  doubts  as  to  this 
explanation  of  its  origin,  and  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  some 
cbemico-concretionary  action.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  supposed 
insect-cases  have  been  incraated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  like  ahella 
in  recent  shell-marl,  and  have  aubaeqnently  been  consolidated  into 
aspecies  of  travertine.  The  rock  is  described  as  "  sometimes  pure- 
ly calcareous,  but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  silicious 
matter ;  and  several  beds  of  it  are  frequently  seen,  either  in  con- 
tinuous masses  or  in  concretionary  nodules,  one  upon  another, 
with  layers  of  marl  interposed."  Besides  these  indusial,  infu- 
sorial, and  nuiumulitic  limestones,  there  are  others  of  true  oolitic 
texture  {in  the  basin  of  the  Limagne),  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  our  older  Bath  stone,  were  it  not  for  the  land-shells 
and  bones  of  quadrupeds  interspersed  through  the  mass. 


Pslteontological  Aspects. 

302.  As  already  stated,  the  organic  remains  of  the  system  are 
all  of  eainOKnc  types — that  is,  either  closely  resemble,  or  are  iden- 
tical with,  existing  genera  and  species.    Of  course,  since  the  com- 
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mencemont  of  tlie  Eocene  period,  many  forms  of  life  have  died 
sway,  and  it  is  to  these  extinct  familiea,  rather  tban  to  tlioee  still 
Borviving,  that  we  shall  now  direct  attention.  The  FiiOaA.  of 
European  Tertiaries  exhibits  few  marine  Bnecies — the  loose  and 
unconsolidated  nature  of  the  deposits  being  unfevourable  to  their 
preservation ;  but  the  fluvio-  or  lacustio-marine  beds  contun 
remains  that  can  be  referred  to  the  lycopodiums  ;  to  the  palms, 
cfcads,  and  conifene ;  and  to  the  l^ominosffi,  amentacev^  and 
other  true  dicotyledonous  fomilies.  Detached  leaves,  fruits,  seeds, 
and  seed-vessels  are  common  in  the  clays  of  the  London  basin ; 
and  the  lignites  of  France  and  Germany  eihibit  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  dicotyledonous  or  true  timber-tree  structure,  Soch 
names  as  lyeopodHet,  Jlabellaria  (fan>palm),  carpoliihet  (carpot, 
frttit),  cupretnniUt  {cuprasw,  the  cypress -tree),  tolenoOrcbut 
(«(roW?M*,  a  fir-cone),  fahoidea  {/aba,  a  bean),  l^uminoiiUa  (Je- 
guiaen,A  pod),  tricarptUiiet,  nipadita,  mimoiita,  paropkiloida, 
ehara,  and  the  like,  aufBciently  indicate  the  external  appearance 
and  supposed  alliances  of  these  vegetable  fossils.    As  already 


mentioned,  the  great  repositories  of  the  Tertiary  Flora  are  the 
lacuttrme  lignites,  and  from  these  M.  Brongniart  has  obtained  the 
following  classified  examples; — Cellular  Cryptogams,  mueciUt; 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  ejwMrtite*,  fiicitee,  lycopodiUt,  ehara ; 
Gymnospermons  Phanerogams,  pimu,  taxiies  ;  Monocotyledonous 
Phanerogams,  tmilacUei,  Jlabdlaria,  endogmiUs,  poacUtt;  and 
Dicotyledonous  Phanerogams,  compUmia,  belula,  carpinvs,  phyl- 
liUi,  nym^AtBo,  atlmUet,  carpoHtha,  and  exogenites.     On  tiie 
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whole,  the  flora  of  the  European  tertiaries  is  yet  indifferently 
worked  out,  but  important  results  may  shortly  be  expected  from 
the  labours  of  Professor  Heer  and  others  who  have  recently 
entered  on  this  much-neglected  field  of  investigation.  Remains 
in  lignite  are  no  doubt  difficult  of  preservation,  but  when  fresh 
taken  up  their  characters  are  often  clear  and  well  defined,  and 
much  good  work  might  be  done  by  local  examination  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer.  Of  the  Floras  of  such  tertiaries  as  the 
lignites  of  New  Zealand,  Bengal,  and  other  distant  localities  we 
know  little,  as  yet,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  differ  in  species  horn. 
those  now  growing  in  the  same  regions,  and  seem  to  indicate,  as 
in  Europe,  considerable  climatic  and  geographical  changes  since 
the  time  of  their  deposit. 

303.  Of  the  Fauna,  the  invertebrate  orders — ^infusoria,  foram- 
inifera,  corals,  sea-urchins,  star-fishes,  serpulss,  barnacles,  Crus- 
tacea, and  shell -fishes — are  extremely  abundant,  both  numerically 
and  in  point  of  species.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  common  genera — and  these  as  occurring 
more  especially  in  English  and  Continental  strata.  The  foram- 
inifera  are  perhaps  most  abimdantly  represented  by  dentalinay 
nodosaria,  nummulites,  orbitoides,  polymorphina,  and  calcarina, 
hi-,  tri-,  and  quinque-loculina  ;  the  alcyonia  by  graphvlaria  and 
alcyonium;  the  corals  by  turhinolia,  paraayathusy  dendrophyllia, 
caryophyllia,  &c. ;  the  sea-urchins  by  echinus,  cidaris,  hemiaster, 
echinocyamus,  &c. ;  the  staivfishes  by  astropecten  and  goniaster; 
the  crinoids  by  pentacrimts  and  comatula;  the  annelids  by 
gerpula,  spirorbis,  and  vermiculariay  &c. ;  the  cirripeds  by  hala- 
rnts  and  pollicipes;  and  the  Crustacea  by  such  common  forms 
as  pagurus,  xanthopds,  holoparia,  archceocarahua,  cythere,  and 
cytherella.  So  closely  related  are  many  of  the  testacea  to  those 
of  our  present  seas  that,  as  formerly  stated,  the  groups  eocene, 
miocene,  &c.,  have  been  instituted  on  the  percentage  of  existing 
shells  found  in  their  strata.    Thus  : — 

Pleistocene,  from  90  to  98  of  living  species. 
Pliocene,         „    60  to  80       „  „ 

Miocene,        „    20  to  30       „  „ 

Eocene,  „      1  to   3       „  „ 

Of  these  some  of  the  most  persistent  and  widely  distributed 
genera  are  the  bryozoa,  eschara,  flustra,  lepralia,  cellepora,  and 
tuhilipora;  the  monomyaria,  ostrea,  pecten,  lima,  and  anomia; 
the  dimyaria,  cardium,  astarte,  tellina,  corhtda,  area,  nucula, 
ludna,  &C. ;  the  gasteropods,  cerithiumfustis,  murex,pleurotoma, 
nassa,  natica,  voluta,  pyrula,  turitella,  oliva,  conus,  &c. ;  and  the 
cephalopods,  natUUv^  sjidoelasepia.   It  is  now,  too,  that  we  detect 
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in  these  tertiary  matle  and  clays  the  approziinating  species  of  oni 
tpmruee,  palitdiiue,  planoriii,  and  oUier  fresh-water  shells  ;  the 


terrestrial  snails,  ?ielix,  pupa,  daTmlia,  &c,  bo  slenderly  repre- 
sented in  other  epochs— thiis  showing  that  marine,  fresh-water, 


and  terrestrial'  conditions  were  ever  concomitants,  though  the 
latter  has  been  sorely  obliterated  hj  the  superficial  changes  to 
which  the  older  formations  have  been  subjected.    So  closely  allied, 
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indeed,  are  many  of  the  tertiary  genera  to  the  inhabitants  of  ex- 
isting seas  in  one  or  other  region  of  the  world,  that  the  best  way 
to  study  their  variations  of  form,  is  to  arrange  them  en  mite  with 
the  shells  of  the  modem  conchologist  By  this  method  the 
student  wiU  perceive  at  a  glance  the  effects  of  climate  and  habitat 
on  living  races,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  trace  down  through  the 
pliocene,  miocene,  and  eocene  strata  that  gradual  departure  from 
existing  forms  which  "progress  in  time"  seems  to  stamp  on  vital 
manifestations  even  over  the  same  areas  of  the  world,  and  where 
there  is  no  apparent  change  in  physical  conditions  to  account  for 
the  onward  mutation.  With  respect  to  the  Fishes  of  the  tertiary 
epoch,  *'  they  are  so  nearly  related,'*  says  M.  Agassiz,  "  to  existing 
forms,  that  it  is  often  difficult,  considering  the  enormous  number 
(above  8000)  of  living  species,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  preser- 
vation of  the  fossils,  to  determine  exactly  their  specific  relations. 
In  general,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  yet  foimd  a  single  species 
which  was  perfectly  identical  with  any  marine  existing  fish,  ex- 
cept the  little  species  i^mallotui)  which  is  foimd  in  nodules  of  clay, 
of  unknown  age,  in  Greenland."  The  most  common  ichthyolites 
in  the  English  tertiaries  are  the  shark-like  teeth  of  gigantic  pla- 
coids,  which  seem  to  have  thronged  the  waters,  and  are  known 
by  such  names  as  myliobatis,  actiohatis  (ray),  lamna,  carcharodon 
(shark),  pristis  (saw-fish),  otodus,  &c  Of  the  ganoids  we  have 
such  forms  as  phyUodus,  lepidosteus,  and  accipenser  (sturgeon) ; 
of  cycloids,  ccelorhynch-us  (sword-fish),  ccelopoma,  hothrosteus,  and 
goniognathus ;  and  of  ctenoids,  cceloperca,  percostoma,  eurygna- 
thnSf  and  scioenurus.  In  the  fresh-water  lignites  the  genera  perca 
(perch),  mugily  leusdscuSy  and  cyprinus  (carp),  are  perhaps  the 
most  abundant.  Among  the  Beftiles  the  most  common  are  the 
fresh-water  and  marine  turtles  {chelone,  emySf  trionyx,  and  plate" 
mys);  true  analogues  of  the  existing  crocodile  ajidgavial{crocodilu8f 
gavialis,  and  alligator);  and  sea-snakes  {palceophis  and  paleryx). 
Of  Birds  several  species  have  been  described,  chiefly  from  the 
Paris  tertiaries.  Of  these  the  eocene  conglomerates  of  Meudon 
have  yielded  remains  of  a  gigantic  bird  (gastomis  Faridensis), 
apparently  intermediate  between  the  wading  and  aquatic  orders 
(the  tibia  indicating  a  bulk  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  ostrich); 
and  in  the  miocene  strata  have  been  found  several  others  that 
would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  genera  buzzard,  quail,  cur- 
lew, heron,  sea-lark,  kingfisher  (Iialcyomis),  pelican,  and  vulture 
(lithomis) ;  while  many  unknown  fragments  of  bird-bones  are 
merely  as  yet  ranked  under  the  general  term  ornitholites.  Of 
the  Mammalia  every  existing  order  has  had  its  tertiary  repre- 
sentatives— ^that  is,  if  we  include  in  this  category  all  the  strata 
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and  accnmiilationB  whicli  occur  between  tbe  older  eocene  and  the 
"newer"  pliocene  that  lies  immediately  beneath,  and  in  some 
instances  inosculates  with,  the  "  glacial  or  northern  drift "  of  the 
pleistocene  epoch.  Tt  must  be  lemembeTed,  however,  that,  thoo^ 
certain  forms  ran  throughout  the  entire  system,  many  are  speci- 
ally oharacteriBtic  of  the  eocene  and  miocene,  while  others  do  not 
appear  till  towards  the  close  of  the  pliocene,  or  even  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pleistocene  epoch.  Of  course,  the  intelligent 
student  is  now  prepared  for  snch  gradations  and  advances  dniii^ 
every  geological  era  ;  and  thongh  there  can  be  no  aatisfactoiy 
working  out  of  details  without  such  divisions  and  stages,  it  is 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  elementaty  outline  to  note 
merely  the  leading  forms  that  belong  to  the  system.  Thna  the 
Cetacea  (whales)  are  represented  by  several  species,  as  balaaui, 
balcerwdon,  ieaglodon,  and  c^otiUs,  or  fossil  eai-bones  of  unknown 
species  ;  the  Edentata  (too^ese  animals]  by  gigantic  analc^es 
of  the  sloth,  armadillo,  and  ant-eater,  as  megatherium  (great  wild 


beast),  megahnyx  (great-daw),  glyptodon  (sculptured-tooth),  toxo- 


don  (bow-tooth),  mylodon.  (mill-tooth),  pachytherium,  &c ;  the 
Bnminantia  (cud-cheweis)  by  several  species  of  elk,  stag,  ante* 
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lope,  bnfialo,  ox,  &c,  eib  xiphodon,  diehobune,  etrvut,  mtgaeerOM, 
urut,  &c,  and  by  some  carioQs  intermediate  foims,  iimtii^,  as 
it  were,  the  characten  of  nmunants  and  pachyderms,  as  tiva- 
tkerium  (from  the  Siralik  range  in  India),  oerodon,  and  scrota- 
phus,  the  camel-like  m^ycothaiuvi  from  the  Siberian  drift, 
and  the  llama-like  macT^uchaiia  from  the  pampas  of  Brazil ; 
the  Pachydermata  (thick-ekins)  by  numerouB  nnconth  tapir-like 
fonns,  as  paliBoiherium  (palaioi,  ancient,  tha-ium,  wild  beast), 
anoploth^um  (anoploi,  defenceless),  deirtotheriuTii  {deaioi,  tei- 
rible),  paloplothenum    and  eoryphodon — hog-like  geneta,  as 


hyraeothfrivm,  ehtEropotamut,  and  Aj/opotomtM— intennediate  or 
compound  forms,  as  dichodan,  peebrotherium,  &a. — allies  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  as  acerolherium  and  ardueottterium 


— and  trne  elephantoid  genera,  as  the  mattodott  and  mammoth; 
the  Bodentia  (gnawers)  by  a  nnmber  of  specie^  chiefly  from  tbe 
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Paris  miocenes,  allied  to  the  beaver  (castor),  hare   (feptui),  rat 
(lagomys),  squirrel,  &c  ;    the   Camivora   (flesh  -  devoiirers)  by 
species  akin  to  the  lion  (felis),  bear  (ursus  speloeus),  hyeena 
(fiyamodon),  intermediate  between  the  hyaena  and  tiger  (macairo- 
dus),  otter  (ItUra),  fox,  seal,  &c.;  the  Insectivora  (insect-eaters) 
by  remains  of  a  species  of  mole  (spalacodon) ;  the  Cheiroptera 
(hand-winged)  by  two  or  three  species  of  bat  horn  the  gypsom 
beds  of  Montmartre  {vespertUio) ;  the  Marsupialia  (pouch-nursing) 
by  several  species  allied  to  the  kangaroo  and  opossum  {didelphys 
and  macropus),  and  some  pachyderm-like  representatives  of  the 
same  great  group  as  diprotodon  and  notothermm;  and  the  Quad- 
rumana  (four-handed)  by  several  examples  (pliopithecus,  dryopi- 
thecuSy  mesopithecus)  from  the  miocene  beds  of  France  and  Greece, 
and  so  called  from  their  apparent  affinity  to  the  tailed  monkeys 
of  Southern  Asia ;  as  well  as  a  genuine  macacus,  or  ape,  from  the 
pliocene  and  eocene  deposits  of  England.    Thus  every  order  of 
mammal,  with  the  exception  of  man,  has  its  representative  during 
the  tertiary  epoch — differing  it  may  be  in  certain  species,  but  still 
presenting  on  the  whole  such  a  facies  of  resemblance,  that  one  feels 
that  he  is  approaching  the  confines  of  existing  nature. 

304.  Contrasting  the  fauna  of  the  tertiary  with  those  of  earlier 
epochs,  the  student  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  its  grand  dis- 
tinguishing feature  was  the  presence  of  mammalian  life ;  and 
comparing  these  mammalia  with  those  now  peopling  the  globe, 
he  must  be  struck  with  the  frequency  of  compound  or  inter- 
mediate forms.  At  present,  many  of  our  zoological  families  link 
one  into  the  other  by  the  finest  gradations  ;  during  the  tertiary 
epoch,  similar  connecting-links  seem  to  have  prevailed  between 
the  most  distant  mammalian  orders ;  and  thus  we  are  presented 
with  cetacean-like  pachyderms,  pachyderm-like  ruminants,  and 
ruminants  that  seem  to  coalesce  with  the  edentates  and  rodents. 
Among  these  curious  forms  we  may  notice  the  anoplotheret  which 
combines  the  pachydermal  characters  of  the  tapir  with  the  light- 
ness and  agility  of  the  ruminant  gazelle  ;  the  deinothere,  with  its 
elephantal  trunk  and  morse-like  tusks,  affording  a  new  and  im- 
portant link  between  the  cetaceans  and  pachyderms ;  the  halitliere, 
that  connects  still  more  closely  the  quadrupedal  hippopotamus 
with  the  natatorial  dugong ;  the  anthracothere,  that  stands  inter- 
mediate between  the  river-hog  and  hippopotamus :  the  macrau- 
cJienia,  which  forms  a  new  link  between  the  aberrant  group  of 
ruminants  to  which  the  camel  and  llama  belong  and  the  true 
pachyderms  ;  the  gigantic  sivathere,vnth.  its  prehensile  trunk  and 
four-homed  skull,  exhibiting  at  once  the  adaptations  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  defences  of  the  ruminant  antelope ;  the  elasmothere, 
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DlprolAdon  Aiutnlit. 


that  combmeB  the  size  and  weight  of  the  giizzly  bear  with  the 
trenchant  dentition  of  the  Bengal  tiger.  These,  and  manr  more 
described  by  Cuvier,  Kanp,  Owen,  Falconer,  and  others,  open  up 
new  and  eitenHive  fields  of  apeculation  to  the  anatonuBt  and  plij- 
siologiat,  conTlnciiig  them  more  and  mote  that  a  compKhensiTe 
and  tatiBfactoiy  scheme  of  Biol<^  will  never  be  obtained  till  the 
diacoTeriea  of  the  palieontologiat  are  grafted  upon  and  interwoven 
with  the  clasaiflcation  of  the  zoologist 
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306.  With  respect  to  the  extent  and  diatribiilion  of  the  lower 
tertiaries — laying  aside  the  nnmmnlitic  limestone,  which  is  in 
some  respeotB  a  peculiar  and  doubtful  dcTelopment — we  have 
as  jet  no  certain  knowledge.  Ah  there  is  often  no  perceptible 
mineral  distinction  between  many  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  it 
is  only  by  theii  embedded  fosails  that  geoli^ta  can  detemune 
their  tertiary  or  poat-tertiary  character.  Many  accumnlationa  at 
present  regarded  as  snpeifidal  may  be  found  hereafter  to  be  of 
older  date  ;  and  thns  it  becomes  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the 
geographical  limita  of  the  syirtem.  So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
tertiary  deposits  have  received  considerable  attention,  and  their 
area  has  been  found  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  was  at  one 
time  supposed.  In  general,  the  deposits  occupy  well-defined 
tracts  or  basins ;  henice  the  freqaent  reference  in  works  on  geo- 
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logy  to  the  "  London  basm,"  "  Hampshire  basin,"  "  Paris  basin,^ 
"Vienna  basin,"  and  other  tertiary  areas  in  Europe.  As  far 
as  discovery  has  gone,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  tertiary 
strata  have  not  been  detected  (see  Recapitulatory  tabulation) ; 
and  while  we  regard  those  of  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy 
as  typical,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  considerable  modifica- 
tions may  require  to  be  made,  as  the  tertiaries  of  India  and  North 
and  South  America  come  to  be  more  closely  examined. 

306.  One  important  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  drawing 
any  general  conclusions  from  the  distribution  of  tertiary  deposits 
— ^viz.,  that  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  period  approach  in  char- 
acter the  fauna  and  flora  of  existing  nature,  and  that  as  the  plants 
and  animals  of  Europe,  India,  Australia,  South  America,  &c.,  all 
differ  widely  from  each  other,  so  may  we  expect  similar  differences 
among  the  fossil  remains  of  these  distant  regions.  And  this,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  is  fully  borne  out — the  tertiary  mammals 
of  South  America  resembling  the  sloths,  armadilloes,  ant-eaters, 
and  alpacas  of  that  continent ;  those  of  Australia  its  marsupial 
kangiaxoos  and  bpossimis ;  those  of  New  2iealand  gigantic  wing- 
less birds  like  the  apteryx  ;  while  those  of  the  Old  World  have 
more  immediate  relationship  to  its  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  horses, 
deer,  and  oxen.  A  few  genera,  indeed,  as  the  mastodon  and 
horse,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  wider  range — ^fossil  species  being 
found  simultaneously  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South 
America  ;  but  this  can  scarcely  invalidate  the  great  generalisation 
expressed  by  Professor  Owen,  "that  in  the. highest  organised  class 
of  animals  the  same  forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  pro- 
vinces at  the  Pliocene  period  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  student  cannot  too  early 
direct  his  attention  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution 
of  life  on  the  globe,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
identity  and  representation  of  species.  During  the  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  epochs  there  appears  to  have  been  a  greater  identity  of 
species  over  wide  areas  ;  during  the  present  period  the  areas  are 
more  circumscribed,  and  the  species  in  one  region  are  only  the 
representatives  of  those  inhabiting  another — that  is,  are  specifi- 
cally different  in  form,  but  discharge  the  same  functions  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Thus  the  elephant  of  India  is  only  repre- 
sented by,  and  not  identical  with,  the  elephant  of  Africa ;  the 
lion  and  tiger  of  Asia  are  represented  by  the  puma  and  jaguar  of 
America ;  and  the  African  ostrich  finds  its  representative  in  the 
emu  of  Australia. 

[A  curious  resemblance  between  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Tertiary  Europe 
•ftnd  those  of  modem  North  America,  has  been  indicated  by -Professor 
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Agassiz — a  resemblance  which  forcibly  recalls  that  which  was  fonnerly 
instituted  by  Professor  Owen,  between  the  Life  of  the  Oolite  and  that  which 
now  exists  in  the  continent  of  Australia.  Such  reproductions,  or  rather 
thiftings  in  time,  of  the  fades  of  life  over  dif event  areas  of  the  globe,  is  evi- 
dently suggestive  of  some  great  law,  could  science  only  determine  the  facts, 
and  grasp  their  multifarious  relations.  *'  If  we  compare,"  says  Agassiz,  in 
his  *  Lake  Superior,*  "  the  fossil  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  Tertiary  beds  of 
CBningen  with  a  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  differences  scarcely  go  beyond  those  shown 
by  the  different  floras  of  these  continents  under  the  same  latitudes.  But 
what  is  quite  extraordinary  and  unexpected  is  the  fact,  that  the  European 
fossil  plants  of  that  locality  resemble  more  closely  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  grow  at  present  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America,  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  thus  allowing  us  to  express  correctly  the 
difference  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  these  continents,  by  saying  that 
the  present  eastern  American  flora,  and  I  may  add  the  fauna  also,  have  a 
more  ancient  character  than  those  of  Europe.  The  plants,  especially  the 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  our  days  in  the  United  States,  are,  as  it  were, 
old-fashioned ;  and  the  characteristic  genera,  Lagomys,  Chelydra,  and  the 
large  salamanders  with  permanent  gills,  that  remind  us  of  the  fossils  of 
(Eningen,  are  at  least  equally  so  :—they  hear  ike  marks  of  former  ages.**} 

307.  The  igneous  rocks  associated  with  the  system  may,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  doubtful  cases,  be  ranked  as  volcanic  or 
post  -  trappean  products.  In  England  the  tertiary  strata  have 
suffered  no  internal  change  from  igneous  action,  though,  since 
their  deposition,  vast  displacements  have  taken  place,  giving  rise 
to  the  synclinal  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  and  the  in- 
clined and  even  vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Scotland 
the  (miocene  ?)  leaf-beds  of  Mull  are  interstratified  with  igneous 
tufas  ;  and  the  Hebrides  generally,  as  well  as  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Ireland,  give  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  deposi- 
tion, or  at  all  events  towards  the  close,  of  the  pliocene  series.  In 
Central  France  (Auvergne),  along  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland  (the 
Alps),  in  Hungary  (the  Carpathians),  and  in  Italy,  there  are 
ample  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  deposition  of  the 
system,  and  of  enormous  displacements  and  elevations  subsequent 
to  its  close.  "  When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction," 
says  Lyell,  *'  that  the  nummulitic  formation  occupies  a  middle 
place  in  the  eocene  series,  we  are  struck  with  the  comparatively 
modem  date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  must  be 
referred.  All  the  mountain-chains,  such  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose  cenr 
tral  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily,  could 
have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period,  Durv 
ing  that  period,  the  sea  prevailed  where  th^se  chains  now  rise ; 
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for  ntunmulites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  iinqties- 
tionably  inhabitants  of  salt  water.  Before  these  events,  com- 
prising the  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent, 
£ngland  had  been  peopled  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  herbivor- 
ous pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  by  opossums  and  mon- 
keys. Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  re- 
mains of  their  original  form,  or  form  the  craters  from  which  lava 
streams  can  be  traced,  are  more  modem  than  the  eocene  fauna  ; 
and  besides  these  superficial  monuments  of  the  action  of  heat, 
Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of 
rocks  within  the  same  period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic 
and  overlying  tertiary  strata  csXlediJlysch  have  actually  been  con- 
verted, in  the  Central  Alps,  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  trans- 
formed into  marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and  gneiss."  The 
crateriform  hills  of  Auvergne  and  the  Rhine  present  the  finest 
examples  of  the  latest  igneous  efforts  of  the  period,  and  form  as 
it  were  a  connecting  lithological  link  between  the  secondary  traps 
and  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes.  In  their  mineral  com- 
position tie  tertiary  traps  are  chiefly  trachytic — graduating  from 
a  compact  felspatbic  greystone  to  a  scoriaceous  tufa,  but  in  no 
instance  presenting  the  dark,  augitic,  and  basaltif  orm  structure 
of  the  carboniferous  traps,  nor  the  amygdaloidal  and  porphyritic 
texture  of  those  associated  with  the  old  red  sandstone  and  silurian 
strata. 

308.  Respecting  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  and  the 
climatal  conditions  of  the  world  during  the  deposition  of  the 
tertiary  strata,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  one  or  other  of  the  groups  is 
to  be  found  in  every  region  of  the  globe  ;  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  strictly  marine,  and  in  others  as  decidedly  fresh-water  ; 
while  in  many  basins,  as  in  England  and  France,  they  are  partly 
fresh-water  and  partly  marine,  as  if  there  had  been  frequent  sub- 
mergences and  elevations,  or,  at  all  events,  periods  when  fresh- 
water elevations  prevailed  in  the  areas  of  deposit.  As  to  phy- 
sical conditions,  the  cycads  and  palms  and  monkeys  of  the  Lon- 
don basin  give  evidence  of  a  genial  climate — a  fact  further 
corroborated  by  the  huge  pachyderms  of  the  Paris  strata,  the 
gigantic  edentata  of  South  America,  and  the  larger  marsupials  of 
Australia.  On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  have  been  wide  areas  of 
shallow  seas  thronged  with  the  humbler  as  well  as  higher  forms 
of  marine  life  ;  low  sunny  islands  crowned  with  cycads  and  palms ; 
broad  estuaries  prowled  in  by  sharks,  and  tenanted  along  shore 
by  herds  of  halitiieres  and  deinotheres  ;  rivers  swarming  with  ga- 
vials  and  crocodiles ;  lagoons  and  fresh-water  lakes  thronged  with 
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anthracotheres  and  hippopotami ;  dense  marshy  jangles  for  the 
palaeothere  and  rhinoceros  ;  vast  forest-wilds  and  grassy  pampas, 
where  roamed  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  or  lazily  squatted  the 
megathere,  mylodon,  and  glyptodon  ;  open  pasture  plains  for  the 
sivathere,  urus,  and  buffalo ;  and  stiU  higher  and  drier  regions 
where  the  notothere,  merycothere,  and  macrauchenia  foraged  for 
a  coarser  and  scantier  subsistence.  All  these  conditions  are  not 
found,  however,  in  any  one  locality,  or  under  the  same  latitudes 
— ^there  being  then,  as  now,  restricted  areas  beyond  which  certain 
families  never  passed ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  accoimt  for  the 
fauna  of  different  tertiary  areas — the  life  of  these  areas  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  life  that  now  peoples  the  same  geogra- 
phical regions.  Looking  at  the  gradually  decreasing  areas  of  Hfe- 
distribution  as  we  ascend  in  the  geological  scale,  it  would  almost 
seem  to  be  part  of  some  great  cosmical  law,  that  the  lowlier  or- 
ganisations of  primeval  epochs  had  wider  ranges  than  the  higher 
organisations  of  later  epochs,  and  just  as  vitality  became  more 
specialised  in  its  forms  and  functions,  so  the  areas  of  distribution 
become  more  restricted  and  numerous.  And  this  seems  to  hold 
good  epoch  after  epoch,  till  Man  appears  on  the  stage,  and  confers 
on  certain  families  (the  domesticated  animals)  a  portion  as  it  were 
of  his  own  cosmopolitan  nature  and  range  of  adaptability. 


Industrial  Products. 

309.  The  industrial  products  of  the  system  are  building-stone 
and  marbles  of  various  quality ;  limestones  of  considerable  value ; 
pipe,  potter's,  and  brick  clays  in  abundance ;  gypsum,  or  the 
weU-known  '*  plaster  of  Paris;"  and  the  highly-valued  burr  mill- 
stone, which  is  obtained  from  the  upper  fresh-water  limestones  of 
the  Paris  basin,  as  well  as  from  the  eocene  beds  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Lignite  or  **  brown  coal "  is  worked  in  seve- 
ral tertiary  districts,  as  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  New  Zea- 
land, and  at  Bovey  in  Devonshire ;  pisolitic  iron-ore,  suitable  for 
the  production  of  steel,  is  obtained  from  the  basaltic  district  of 
Antrim ;  and  amber  and  retinasphalt,  which  are  fossil  gums  or 
gum-resins,  are  likewise  derived  from  the  lignitic  beds  of  the 
upper  series.  As  the  Bovey  beds  are  the  only  tertiary  lignites 
worked  in  Britain  (being  used  for  the  potteries  of  the  district),  and 
as  they  form,  moreover,  an  intermediate  lithological  stage  between 
the  true  coals  and  modem  peat-moss,  we  may  notice  their  mode 
of  occurrence,  as  described  by  Dr  Miller,  and  corroborated  by  our 
own  investigations,    "The  whole  series  dips  to  the  south  and 
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south-east  about  20  inches  in  a  fathom.    The  perpendicular  thick- 
ness of  these  strata,  including  the  beds  of  pipe-clay  with  which 
they  are  interstratitied  and  which  have  long  been  revoked,  is  about 
70  feet    There  are  about  six  of  each,  and  they  are  found  to  con- 
tinue eastward  in  an  uninterrupted  course  to  the  village  of  Little 
Bovey,  a  mile  distant,  and  probably  much  farther.    The  strata  of 
lignite  near  the  surface  are  from  1^  to  4  feet  thick,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  beds  of  brownish  unctuous  clay  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  diminishing  in  thickness  downwards,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  lignites  grow  thicker ;  and  both  are  observed  to  be 
of  a  more  compact  and  solid  substance  in  the  lower  beds.    The 
lowermost  stratum  of  coal  is  16  feet  thick  [its  thickness  is  not  per- 
sistent] ;  it  lies  on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  a  sharp  green- 
sand  of  17  feet  thick,  and  under  that  a  bed  of  hard  coarse  clay, 
into  which  they  have  bored,  but  found  no  coal.    From  the  sand 
arises  a  spring  of  clear  blue  water,  which  the  miners  call  '  mundic 
water,'  and  a  water  of  the  same  kind  trickling  through  the  cre- 
vices of  the  coal  tinges  the  outside  of  it  with  a  blue  cast,  derived 
from  phosphate  of  iron.    Amongst  the  clay,  but  adhering  to  the 
coal,  are  found  lumps  of  a  bright  yellow  loam  (retinasphalt), 
which  bums  with  an  agreeable  scent  [the  lignite  itself  burning 
with  a  stifling  disagreeable  odour].    Some  of  the  coal  is  black, 
and  nearly  as  heavy  as  pit-coal — this  is  called  'stone-coal ;'  the 
most  remarkable  resembles  wood  in  the  grain  [flabelliform  leaves, 
coniferous  wood,  &c.],  so  much  as  to  be  called  *  wood  or  board 
coal'  [and  some  layers  consist  entirely  of  compressed  leaf-mat- 
ter, like  the  papier  kohle  of  Germany].    Some  plants,  like  grass 
and  reeds  [juncese,  phragmites  ?],  lie  in  the  alternating  clays, 
which  are  in  part  carbonaceous.'' 


n. — ^PLEISTOCENE  GBOUP. 

310.  This  group,  as  the  name  implies,  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  tertiary  accumulations,  the  organic  remains  of  which  are  chiefly 
referable  to  existing  species.  In  the  present  state  of  geologictd 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  precision  the  limits  of 
pleistocene  tertiaries,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  arrange 
under  one  head  the  clays,  sands,  gravels,  and  boulders  generally 
known  as  the  "  drift  formation."  One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  while  the  eocene,  miocene,  and  pliocene  strata  were  gradu- 
ally, and  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  deposited  in  seas,  estuaries, 
and  lakes,  surroimded  by  lands  that  enjoyed  a  genial  and  equable 
climate,  some  immense  changes,  physically  and  geographically 
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took  place  over  these  areas,  which  brought  the  pliocene  to  a  close 
and  heralded  the  advent  of  the  pleistocene  era.  The  distribution 
of  pliocene  seas  and  lands  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  suddenly  broken  up, 
the  climate  was  changed,  and  the  huge  mammalia  that  browsed 
in  thousands  in  the  jungly  valleys,  and  roamed  over  the  wooded 
plains,  met  with  a  rapid  and  all  but  total  extinction.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  extensive  dislocations  that  succeeded  the 
deposition  of  the  stratified  tertiaries  in  England,  and  to  the  up- 
heaval, in  greater  part,  of  such  gigantic  moimtain-ranges  as  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Atlas,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas  ;  and  clearly 
to  some  such  vast  revolution  as  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  total 
change  of  climatal  conditions,  all  over  these  latitudes,  that  ac- 
companied the  accumulation  of  the  Pleistocene  clays,  gravels, 
and  boulders.  The  ordinary  depositions  of  marine  and  marino- 
lacustrine  sediments  are  brought  to  a  close,  the  shell-fish  that 
thronged  the  waters  die  and  are  swept  together  in  miscellaneous 
masses,  the  elephantoid  and  other  pliocene  mammals  succumb 
to  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  climate,  and  their  bones  are  drifted  to- 
gether in  mounds  of  "  ossiferous  gravel"  and  "ossiferous  breccia," 
or  piled  into  caves  ("bone-caves")  that  were  formerly  the  lairs 
and  hiding-places  of  their  carnivorous  contemporaries.  It  is  usual 
to  treat  these  ossiferous  gravels  and  cave-deposits  as  belonging  to 
a  ^  Pregladal  period^*  intermediate  between  the  true  pliocene 
and  pleistocene  deposits ;  but  as  the  time  was  one  chiefly  charac- 
terised by  its  local  extinctions,  it  were  better  to  regard  it  not  as 
an  independent  life-period,  but  merely  as  the  capping  or  close  of 
the  Pliocene,  to  whose  forms  of  vitality  all  its  broken  and  muti- 
lated fragments  belong.  And  yet  we  must  be  careful  to  note,  that 
this  apparently  sudden  transition  from  Pliocene  to  Pleistocene  is 
at  the  most  but  a  local  and  partially-explained  phenomenon  ;  for 
when  we  turn  to  the  North  American  continent  we  find  a  con- 
tinual refrigeration  taking  place  during  the  Pliocene  period,  as 
evidenced  by  the  disappearance  of  southern  and  the  gradual  ap- 
pearance of  more  northerly  forms  of  mollusca. 

Ossiferous  Gravels,  Breccias,  and  Caverns. 

311.  Adopting  this  view,  we  may  state  in  very  general  terms, 
that  above,  and  of  more  recent  date  than,  the  newest  pliocene 
lignites,  clays  and  marls  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  accumulations  of  drifted  shells  ;  gravels  replete  with 
bones  of  terrestrial  and  marine  mammals  (ossiferous  gravels) ; 
cemented  and  stalagmitic  bone-breccias  in  caves  and  fissures  (os- 
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seous  breccias) ;  and  caverns  in  limestone  ridges  filled  with  bones 
embedded  in  ochraceous  mud  or  stalagmite,  some  of  these  the 
skeletons  of  animals  that  had  laired  and  died  there,  and  others 
that  had  been  dragged  thither  and  devoured  by  camivor%  or  had 
been  drifted  hj  waves  and  currents,  while  the  sea  and  land  stood 
at  varying  and  variable  levels.  These  phenomena  are  clearly  the 
results  of  the  physical  revolutions  that  brought  the  Pliocene  epoch 
to  a  close,  and  though  the  remains  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  the  lower  tertiaries,  and  approximate  more  closely  to  recent 
species,  still  their  general  facies  is  tertiary,  and  so  many  of  them 
are  extinct,  that  it  would  only  be  multiplying  subdivisions  not 
warranted  by  nature,  to  regard  them  as  the  creations  of  an  inde- 
pendent epoch.  Attempting  to  separate  the  "  drifts  "  or  "  glacial 
epoch "  from  the  human  period  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
true  tertiaries  on  the  other,  Professor  Phillips  arranges  the  Pleis- 
tocene thus : — 

c.  PosTOLAOiAL  PERIOD. — Peat  -  deposits,  limestone -deposits,  river -de- 
posits, sea-beaches.  {The  red  deer,  lojig-fro7Ued  ox,  Irish  elk,  urus  prisciu, 
hippopotanitis,  elephant,  forett*  qf  modem  trees.) 

b.  Glacial  Period. — Marine  deposits,  clay  with  irregular  stones  drifted 
from  a  distance,  partially  worn  or  rolled  pebbles  or  erratic  blocks,  gravel- 
beds,  shell-beds  interspersed.     (Marine  shells  of  A  rctic  type. ) 

a.  Preglacial  Period.— Local  drifts  of  gravel  and  sand,  lacustrine 
marls,  bone-deposits  in  caves.  {Forests  of  modem  trees,  Irish  elk,  elephojU, 
hippopotamus,  hyoena,  felis  spelcea,  cavern  bear,  dx.) 

To  this  proposed  arrangement  it  must  be  objected  that  we  have 
not  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  man  was  not  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Irish  elk,  urus,  long-fronted  ox,  and  elephant  in 
Europe  ;  and  even  if  we  had,  it  is  far  from  decided  that  he  was 
not  their  contemporary  in  wide  regions  of  Asia,  as  yet  insuflB- 
ciently  examined  by  the  geologist.  Agam,  there  are  really  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  connected  with  the  separation  of  the  so- 
called  glacial  beds ;  for  this  reason,  that  during  the  downward 
and  the  upper  movements  of  the  land  the  same  clays,  gravels,  and 
breccias  were  more  than  once  deposited,  retransported,  and  again 
settled  in  the  positions  we  now  find  them.  All  that  we*  shall 
therefore  attempt  is  to  state  the  occurrence,  between  the  stratified 
pliocene  and  the  unmistakable  boulder-drift,  of  these  ossiferous 
gravels,  breccias,  and  cave-deposits,  noting  that  they  contain  the 
remains  of  a  greater  number  of  recent  mammals  than  are  found 
in  any  of  the  subjacent  tertiaries.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
as  many  of  these  caves  and  fissures  are  of  vast  antiquity,  their 
lower  floors  contain  the  remains  of  pliocene  or  post-pliocene 
genera ;  the  middle  deposits  the  remains  of  true  pleistocene 
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species  ;  while  the  upper  layers  of  mud  and  stalagmite  embed  the 
bones,  charred  wood,  and  rude  stone  implements  of  the  human 
race.  Their  epoch,  therefore,  as  regards  their  organic  remains,  is 
partly  pleistocene,  and  partly  recent ;  and  though  the  caves 
themselves  were  originally  excavated  by  pliocene  waters,  most  of 
them  have  undergone  extensive  changes  alike  during  the  pleisto- 
cene and  current  eras.  Though  treated  under  the  present  section, 
the  student  must  learn  to  regard  many  of  these  ossiferous  caves 
and  breccias  as  exponents  both  of  the  pleistocene  and  post-tertiary 
epoch,  and  not  to  confoimd  them,  as  some  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  with  phenomena  solely  of  tertiary  antiquity. 

312.  The  most  remarkable  ossiferous  caverns  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  just  quoted,  are  Kirkdale  Cave  near 
Kirkby  Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  the  Dream  Cavern  near  Works- 
worth  in  Derbyshire,  Banwell  Cave  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  Kent's 
Hole,  and  that  of  Brixham,  discovered  in  1858,  near  Torquay, 
Oreston  near  Plymouth,  Cefn  near  Denbigh,  and  Paviland  near 
Swansea.  In  Germany,  the  slopes  of  the  Harz  Mountains  give  us 
the  caves  of  Baumann,  Biel,  and  Schwarzfeld ;  between  the  Harz 
and  Franconia  is  the  Bear  Cavern  of  Glucksbrunn ;  the  Jura  for- 
mation near  Baireuth  is  celebrated  for  the  rich  associated  caverns 
of  Gailenreuth,  Wunderhole,  Eabenstein,  Kahlock,  Zahnloch, 
Schneiderloch,  &c.  In  Westphalia,  the  same  oolitic  formation 
has  the  caves  of  Kluterhole  and  Sandwich.  The  caves  of  Adels- 
berg  in  Camiola,  and  the  Dragon's  Caves  in  Hungary,  have  also 
yielded  bones.  In  France,  instructed  by  Dr  Buckland's  researches, 
two  caverns,  rich  in  bones,  have  been  described  by  M.  Thirria, 
near  Vesoul,  and  several  others  near  Narbonne  by  Marcel  de 
Serres,  Toumal,  Christol,  &c.,  and  one  near  Miremont  by  M.  de 
la  None.  Ossiferous  caverns  we  now  also  know  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  region  where  the 
strata  are  favourable  for  the  formation  of  such  repositories.  Osse- 
ous breccia  appears  singularly  connected  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  occurs  at  Gibraltar,  in  Languedoc,  and  at 
several  other  points  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Antibes,  Nice,  Pisa^ 
Cape  Palinurus,  north  of  Bastea  in  Corsica,  Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
Meridolee  in  Sicily,  in  Dalmatia,  &c.  Ferruginous  breccia,  in 
which  bones  are  associated  with  pisolitic  iron -ore,  occurs  in 
Wtirtemberg,  and  in  Camiola  in  Jura  limestone.  Such  are  the 
chief  of  these  curious  repositories,  whose  characteristic  mamma- 
lian remains  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Pachyderms. — Elephas  prlmigenius,  mastodon  angustidens,  &c.  Hippo- 
potamus major,  cheeropotamus,  rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  &c.  Tapir  gigan- 
teus,  sus  fossilis,  &c. 
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SoUpeds. — Equus  fossilis. 

RuminarUs. — Cervus  megaceros,  antelope,  urus,  bos  pnmigenius  and 
longifrons,  merycotherium  Sibericum,  macrauchenia,  &c. 

Carnivors.—  Felis  spelaea  {spelcea,  a  cave),  hyssna  spelaea,  and  the  pecu- 
liar hardened  excrement,  album  groecum,  of  the  hysena,  machairodos  ciiltri* 
dens,  ursus  spelaeus,  gulo  spelaeus,  wolf,  fox,  polecat,  weasel,  otter,  &c. 
'  Rodenis. — Porcupine,  beaver,  arvicola,  rat,  lagomys,  hare,  rabbit,  &c. 

Edentates, — Megalonyx,  megatherium,  mams  giganteus,  &c. 

In  the  preceding  list  several  of  the  species  are  decidedly  distinct 
from  those  now  existing  ;  others,  again,  show  so  little  variation, 
either  in  form  or  size,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion beyond  that  which  will  always  arise  from  locality,  sexual 
differences,  individual  constitution,  and  other  minor  influencing 
causes.  The  truth  is,  the  palaeontologist  is  now  so  closely  on  the 
confines  of  existing  nature^  that  he  finds  it  better  to  note  the 
dropped-out  links  than  attempt  specific  distinctions  on  such  slen- 
der variations  as  present  themselves  in  many  of  these  pleistocene 
cavern-remains. 


Boulder  Clay  or  Glacial  Drift. 

313.  As  a  whole,  there  is  no  formation  more  perplexing,  or 
whose  origin  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity,  than  this  "  glaciial 
drift "  or  "  boulder  clay  " — the  "  diluvium  '*  of  the  earlier  geolo- 
gists. Composed  in  some  districts  of  irregular  ridges  and  mounds 
of  sharp  gravelly  sand  ;  in  others  of  expanses  of  pebbly  shingle  ; 
in  some  of  alternations  of  shingle,  sand,  and  earthy  debris  ;  and 
more  generally,  perhaps,  of  various  coloured  clays,  enclosing, 
without  regard  to  arrangement,  water-worn  blocks  or  boulders  of 
all  sizes,  from  a  pound  to  several  tons  in  weight — ^it  is  evident 
that  it  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  ordinary  sedimentary  opera- 
tions of  water.  It  is  also  for  the  most  part  unfossiliferous ;  marine 
shells,  chiefly  of  arctic  type,  being  found,  and  that  very  sparingly, 
only  in  certain  sands  and  clays  belonging  to  the  upper  or  more 
recent  portions  of  the  same  epoch.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  student  to  describe  the 
leading  phenomena  connected  with  its  occurrence  in  the  British 
Islands  and  north  of  Europe  ;  to  direct  his  attention  to  some  of 
the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  its  formation ; 
and  then  to  refer  him  to  a  few  of  the  leading  monographs  on  the 
subject  for  such  details  as  are  necessarily  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
elementary  text-book. 

314.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  group  now  under 
review  consists  of  accumulations  of  clays,  sands,  gravels,  and 
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boulder-stones — the  latter  sometimes  lying  detached  or  in  mafeses, 
but  more  frequently  enclosed  in  the  clays  without  regard  to 
gravity  or  any  other  law  of  arrangement.  We  say  "  accumula- 
tions of  clays,  sands,"  &c.,  because  these  seldom  or  never  appear  in 
regular  strata,  but  here  in  masses,  and  there  spread  over  wide 
tracts,  as  if  brought  together  by  some  unusual  and  extraordinary 
operation  of  water.  These  unusual  appearances  have  long  and 
largely  engaged  the  attention  of  observers  ;  hence  the  variety  of 
designations,  such  as  "  diluvium,"  "  diluvial  drift,*'  "  northern 
drift,"  "  glacial  drift,"  "  erratic-block  group,"  and  "  boulder-for- 
mation." When  we  examine  the  group  as  it  occurs  in  Britain, 
we  find  it  in  some  tracts  (eastern  counties  of  England)  an  open 
gravelly  drift,  consisting  of  fragments  of  all  the  older  rocks,  from 
the  granite  to  the  chalk  inclusive.  In  other  districts,  as  the 
middle  counties  of  Scotland,  large  areas  are  covered  with  a  thick, 
d£irk,  tenacious  clay,  locally  known  by  the  name  of  "  till,"  and 
enclosing  rounded  and  water-wom^boulders,  as  well  as  angular 
fragments  of  all  the  older  and  harder  rocks — ^granite,  gneiss, 
greenstone,  basalt,  limestone,  and  the  more  compact  sandstones. 
The  boulders  are  of  all  sizes — from  pebbles  of  a  few  pounds  to 
masses  of  20, 40,  and  60  tons  weight — are  most  frequently  rounded 
and  water-worn,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  mass  with- 
out any  regard  to  sedimentary  disposition.  In  other  localities, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  we  find  large  areas  covered  by 
loose  rubbly  shingle  and  sand ;  the  shingle  and  sand  often  appear- 
ing in  mound-like  ridges  (nwraities),  or  in  flat-topped  irregular 
mounds  (kaimes),  as  if  the  original  gravelly  deposit  had  been  sub- 
sequently furrowed  and  worn  away  by  currents  of  water.  Occa- 
sionally districts  are  strewn  with  boulders  which  rest  on  the  bare 
rock-formations,  without  any  accompanying  clays  or  sands ;  and 
at  times  only  a  single  gigantic  boulder,  or  a  few  "perched  blocks," 
will  be  found  reposing  on  some  height  as  evidence  of  the  drift 
formation.  These  perched  blocks  are  often  of  stupendous  size. 
Dr  Kane  mentions  one  of  rounded  syenite,  more  than  60  tons, 
resting  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Greenland ;  and  we 
have  measured  several  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  resting  at  still 
higher  elevations  on  the  metamorphic  schists  of  the  Perthshire 
Grampians.  Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  known  detached  boulders 
was  that  which  now  forms  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  at  St  Petersburg,  and  which,  when  found  in  the  morass 
where  it  originally  lay,  was  estimated  to  weigh  1500  tons  ! — ^a 
weight  which,  however  enormous,  is  fully  equalled  by  several 
others  that  have  been  measured  in  the  drift  of  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America.    When  we  come  to  examine  the  clays  and 
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sands  more  minutely,  we  find  them  partaking  less  or  more  of 
the  mineral  character  of  their  respective  districts.  Thus,  the 
boulder  clays  of  our  coal-fields,  though  thickly  studded  with 
boulders  of  distant  and  primitive  origin,  are  usually  dark- 
coloured,  and  contain  fragments  of  coal,  shale,  and  other  carbon- 
iferous rocks.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  old  and  new  red 
sandstone  districts,  where  the  clays  and  shingly  beds  are  usually 
red ;  and  of  oolitic  and  chalk  tracts,  where  they  assume  a  yel- 
lowish or  greyish  aspect. 

[The  distribution  of  boulders  or  erratics  over  the  area  explored  (says 
Professor  Hind,  in  his  account  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expe- 
dition) may  be  traced,  as  in  Canada,  to  at  least  two  epochs — the  Drift  and 
Boulder  period,  during  which  by  far  the  larger  number  were  torn  from  the 
parent  rock  and  carried  by  ice  to  their  present  resting-places ;  and  the 
Recent  period,  including  the  rearrangement  of  ancient  drift,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  supplies  by  the  action  of  lake  and  river  ice.  The  largest 
boulder  was  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Qu'appelle.  The  circumference  of 
this  enormous  erratic  is  78  feet,  and  it  exposes  a  portion  above  ground  at 
least  14  feet  in  altitude.  The  next  largest,  one  of  limestone,  was  seen  on 
the  prairies  below  the  Moose  Woods.  It  is  about  16  feet  high,  and  at  least 
60  feet  in  circumference,  is  very  jagged,  and  consists  of  immense  slabs, 
whose  edges  project  two  and  three  feet.  Near  it  are  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  Near  Little  Cut  Arm  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Qu'appelle,  large  unfossiliferous  boulders  are  very  numerous. 
North  of  the  Assiniboine,  near  the  Big  Ridge,  boulders  are  also  abundant, 
and,  when  magnified  by  refraction,  look  Uke  tents  on  the  level  prairies.] 

315.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  drift,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sands  seldom 
exhibit  lines  of  stratification,  and  that  the  clays  are  rarely  or 
never  laminated.  Occasionally  sands  and  clays  alternate,  or  a 
dark-coloured  clay  may  be  overlaid  by  a  lighter-coloured  one ; 
but  more  frequently  sands  and  clays  occur  en  masse,  enclosing 
curious  "nests"  or  patches  of  gravel,  and  crowded  accumula- 
tions of  boulder-stones.  On  examining  the  surfaces  of  many  of 
these  boulders,  we  find  scratches  and  groovings,  as  if  they  had 
been  rubbed  forcibly  over  each  other  in  one  direction ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  curious,  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  on  which 
the  boulder  clay  reposes  are  all  less  or  more  rounded  {roches 
moutonnies)  and  marked  with  bold  linear  scratches  and  furrows, 
as  if  the  boulders  had  been  forcibly  carried  forward,  and  had 
scratched  and  grooved  them  during  the  passage.  Again,  these 
ruts  and  groovings  all  trend  in  one  direction,  and  that  generally . 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  hill-ranges  and  valleys  in  which  they 
occur.  Moreover,  most  of  the  hills,  as  in  Britain,  present  a 
bare,  bold,  craggy  face  to  the  west  and  north-west,  as  if  worn 
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and  denuded  by  water,  while  their  slopes  to  the  east  and  south- 
east are  usually  masked  with  thick  accumulations  of  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel.  This  appearance,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  crag  and  tail,"  is  ascribed  to  the  same  moving  forces  or  cur- 
rents which  transported  the  enormous  boulders  of  the  Drift,  and 
furrowed  the  surfaces  of  the  rock-formations  over  which  they 
were  borne. 

316.  Taking  all  these  phenomena  into  account,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  pleistocene  accumulations  owe  their  origin  to  no  ordi- 
nary operations  of  water.  We  can  conceive  of  no  current  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  transport  boulder  blocks  of  many  tons  in 
weight  over  hill  and  dale  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  of  no  sedi- 
mentary conditions  that  would  permit  boulders  and  clays  to  be 
huddled  up  in  the  same  indiscriminate  mass  ;  while  the  smooth- 
ing and  grooving  of  rock-surfaces  point  to  long-continued  action, 
and  not  to  any  violent  cataclysm  in  nature,  even  could  we  con- 
ceive of  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  transport  the  blocks  and 
boulders.  There  is  only  one  set  of  physical  conditions  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena— ^namely,  arctic  lands  and  alpine  heights  with  ice-mantles 
and  glaciers  to  wear  and  waste,  and  arctic  seas  with  icebergs  and 
ice-floes  to  transport  the  eroded  material ;  and  it  is  now  to  such 
conditions  that  geologists  turn  for  a  solution  of  the  boulder  for- 
mation. After  the  deposition  of  the  pliocene  tertiaries,  it  would 
seem  that  the  latitudes  of  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  under- 
went a  vast  revolution  as  to  climate,  and  that  some  new  arrange- 
ment of  sea  and  land  took  place  at  the  same  period.  At  all  events, 
the  large  mammalia  of  the  earlier  tertiaries  disappeared,  and  the 
land  was  gradually  submerged  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
feet,  for  we  now  find  water-worn  boulders  on  the  tops  of  our 
highest  hills,  or,  at  all  events,  at  an  altitude  of  1800  and  2000 
feet.  During  this  submergence  a  cold  period  set  in,  the  land  sur- 
face was  covered  with  a  thick  and  heavy  ice-mantle,  which,  in 
its  seaward  descent,  denuded,  smoothed,  grooved,  and  striated 
("dressed,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed)  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passed — cleaving  the  triturated  debris  as  the  "till"  or  lower 
boulder  clay,  while  icebergs,  laden  with  boulders  and  gravel  from 
other  regions,  passed  over  these  latitudes,  and  dropped  their 
boulders  on  our  then  submerged  lands.  How  long  this  process 
continued  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  by-and-by  a  gradual 
elevation  of  the  submerged  lands  took  place ;  our  hUl-tops  and 
ranges  appeared  as  islands,  and  our  valleys  as  firths  and  straits. 
These  islands  were  now  covered  periodically  with  glaciers  ;  during 
a  brief  summer  avalanches  descended,  glaciers  smoothed  the  hili- 
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sides  and  left  the  debris  as  moraines  of  sand  and  gravel ;  while 
the  icebergs  and  ice-floes  ground  their  way  through  the  firths, 
further  rounding  the  surfaces  of  opposing  rocks,  and  dropping,  as 
they  melted  away,  their  burdens  of  silt  and  boulders  on  the  deeper 
sea-bottom.    As  the  elevation  continued,  new  surfaces  were  ex- 
posed, the  western  fronts  of  our  hills  were  wasted  by  waves  and 
swept  bare  by  currents,  and  the  soft  material  of  the  sea-bottom,  as 
it  rose  above  the  waters,  was  washed  away  and  carried  to  areas  of 
sea-bottom,  not  yet  elevated  above  the  waters,  there  forming  the 
upper  or  "  pebbly  boulder-clay,"  a  reassortment  or  remanie  of  the 
earlier  "  tilL"   We  say  the  **  western,"  or  rather  "  north-western," 
front  of  our  hills  ;  for  taking  the  phenomena  of  crag  and  tail  into 
account,  the  direction  of  the  groovings  on  rock-surfaces,  and  other 
kindred  appearances,  it  is  evident  that  in  Britain  the  transporting 
currents  passed  from  north  and  west  to  south  and  east.   It  is  thus 
that  we  find  granitic  and  gneiss  boulders  from  the  Scottish  High- 
lands now  spread  over  the  plains  of  Fife  and  Mid-Lothian,  and 
blocks  from  the  hills  of  Cumberland  scattered  over  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire.    In  the  north  of  Europe  the  drift  has  taken  a  more 
southerly  course,  and  thus  boulders  from  Lapland  and  Finland 
are  spread  over  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  granites 
from  Norway  now  repose  on  the  flats  of  Denmark  and  Holstein. 
Occasionally,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  drift  appears  to  radiate  from 
a  centre  ;  and  this  we  can  readily  conceive,  as  the  Alps  rose  iso- 
lated in  a  glacial  sea,  and  annually  dispersed  their  glaciers  and 
icebergs  in  every  direction. 

["  We  are  still  very  ignorant  of  many  details  of  ice  action,"  says  Dr 
Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  Journals,  "  and  especially  of  the  origin  of  many 
enormous  deposits  which  are  not  true  moraines.  Those  so  conspicuous  in 
the  lofty  Himalayan  valleys,  are  not  less  so  than  those  of  the  Alps  :  wit- 
ness that  broad  valley  in  which  Grindelwald  village  is  situated,  and  which 
is  covered  to  an  immense  depth  with  an  angular  detritus,  moulded  into 
hills  and  valleys ;  also  the  whole  broad  upper  Rhine  valJey,  above  the 
village  of  Munster,  and  below  that  of  Obergestelen.  The  action  of  broad 
glaciers  on  gentle  slopes  is  to  raise  their  own  beds  hy  the  accumulation  of 
gravel  which  their  lower  surface  carries  and  pushes  forward.  I  have  seen 
small  glaciers  thus  raised  300  feet ;  leaving  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
the  upper  Himalayan  valleys  were  thus  choked  with  deposit  1000  feet 
thick,  of  which,  indeed,  the  proofs  remain  along  the  flanks  of  the  Yangma 
valley.  The  denuding  and  accumulating  effects  of  ice  thus  give  a  contour 
to  mountain  valleys,  and  sculpture  their  flanks  and  floors  far  more  rapidly 
than  sea-action  or  the  elements.  After  a  very  extensive  experience  of  ice 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  in  moimtainous  countries,  I  cannot  but  con* 
elude  that  very  few  of  our  geologists  appreciate  the  power  of  ice  as  a  me- 
chanical agent,  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  whether  as  glacier^  ice- 
berg, or  pack-ice  heaping  shingle  along  coasts."] 
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317.  In  process  of  time  the  land  was  elevated  to  its  present 
level,  anol^er  distribution  of  aea  and  land  took  place,  and  the 
glacial  epoch  paased  away.  A  new  flora  and  fauna  suitable  to 
those  new  conditions  were  then  established  in  Europe  ;  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have  siuee  become  extinct,  are 
the  species  which  now  adorn  our  forests  and  people  our  fields. 
Though  we  have  occasionally  used,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  term  "period  of  extinction,"  it  muet  not  be  supposed  that 


the  pleistocene  epoch  was  not  characterised  by  its  own  peculiar 
flora  and  fauna.  By  "extinction"  we  merely  assert  that  over 
large  areas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  exuberance  of  mam- 
malian life,  BO  typical  of  miocene  and  pliocene  eras,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that,  for  a  long  period,  arctic  and  glacial  conditions 
prevailed  over  these  areas,  and  were  consequently  accompanied 
by  a  scanty  and  boreal  fauna.  We  Bee  in  the  arctic  character  of 
its  marine  shells  evidence  of  an  independent  fauna  ;  and  though 
its  clays  and  gravels  have  hitherto  yielded  few  remains,  we  are 
by  no  weans  warranted,  from  what  we  know  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  seas  of  the  present  day,  to  conclude  that  the  boulder 
epoch,  even  o^er  northern  latitudes,  was  one  of  total  vital  vacuity. 
Again,  we  canUiot  presume  that  over  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
latitudes,  where  the  glacial  influences  did  not  prevail,  there  wag 
not  both  an  eiuberant  and  varied  flora  and  feuna ;  nor,  from 
what  we  know  of  existing  nature,  are  we  ptecludeil  from  suppos- 
ii^  thaf  many  tribes  migrated  periodically  from  south  to  north, 
as  they  do  now,  and  left  their  remains  to.  be  entombed  in  the 
drift  and  deposits  of  the  glacial  seas.  These  and  other  analogous 
points  strongly  press  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer  ;  and  not  till  glacial  deposits  have  been  mora 
minutely  examined  in  the  wider  expanses  of  Northern  Asia  and 
America,  will  geology  be  in  a  position  to  oEfer  any  positive  opin- 
ion on  the  biol(^  of  the  period. 
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318.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  "Drift"  as  exhibited 
in  Europe  up  to  the  42d  or  46th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  but  similar 
phenomena  are  manifested  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of 
America  up  to  the  39th  or  40th  parallel  Again,  when  we  turn 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  analogous  appearances  present  themselves 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia ;  thus  showing  that,  as  at  the 
present  day,  icebergs  and  ice-floes  are  yearly  discharged  from  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas,  float  towards  warmer  latitudes,  and 
drop  their  burdens  of  sand,  mud,  and  boulders  on  the  sea-bottom  ; 
so  during  the  pleistocene  epoch  the  same  agencies  were  at  work 
discharging  the  same  functions,  and  producing  analogous  results. 
And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  origin  of  the  glacial  drift  have  arisen 
from  treating  it  as  an  anomalous  and  mysterious  formation.  Had 
geologists,  instead  of  looking  to  abnormal  currents  and  cataclysms, 
just  treated  the  "boulder  clay"  as  they  did  other  formations — 
had  they  studied  more  the  glacial  phenomena  of  arctic  shores, 
straits,  and  seas,  as  well  as  of  moimtainous  regions  situated  above 
the  snow-line,  and  drawn  less  on  their  own  invention — ^had  they 
looked  to  nature  as  acting  through  law,  and  never  through  capri- 
cious disorder — the  drift  formation,  with  all  its  complicated  phe- 
nomena, had  long  ere  now  been  an  "established  fact"  of  the 
science,  instead  of  a  medley  of  perverted  observations,  respecting 
which  scarcely  two  geologists  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

[The  following  synopsis  of  the  Quaternary  accumulations  of  Canada,  by 
Br  Dawson,  exhibits  an  instructive  parallelism  with  those  of  Britain  and 
northern  Europe  generally : — 

T  R     %4    (  ^^^^  <^^  gravel  beaches,  with  logs,  leaves,  and 

Likts, 


i 


fresh-water  shells.    Loess  with  fresh-water  and 
land  shells. 


6  j     Iceberg- Drift,      {  Boulders,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  drifted  logs, 
Q  \  LSest.  \     elephant  and  mastodon,  teeth  and  bones. 

i  Soil -peat,  with   mosses,  leaves,   logs,    stumps, 
Forest-Bed.       <      branches,  and  standing  trees,  mostly  red  cedar. 
(     Elephant  mastodon,  ,castoroides,  &c. 

i  Laminated  clays  with  sheets  of  gravel,  occasional 
Erie  Clays,       <     rounded  and  scratched  northern  boulders,  many 
(     angular  pieces  of  underlying  rocks. 

rS  ]      rti    '  f  Tu»'A      J  Local  beds  of  boulders,  and  rarely  boulder-clay 
o  ^     macuiiLf^rt.     j     resting  on  the  glaciated  surface.] 
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NOTE,   RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

319.  The  Tertiary  system,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, embraces  all  the  regular  strata  and  sedimentary  accumula- 
tions which  lie  between  the  Chalk  and  the  close  of  the  Boulder 
or  Drift  Formation.  Its  organic  remains  are  all  of*  recent  or 
Cainozoic  types,  and  it  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  four 
groups,  according  to  the  numerical  amount  of  existing  species 
found  embedded  in  its  strata,  thus — 

Pleistocene — remains,  mostly  of  existing  species. 
Pliocene — ^remains,  a  majority  of  existing  species. 
Miocene—remains,  a  minority  of  existing  species. 
Eocene— remains,  few,  or  the  dawn,  of  existing  species. 

In  their  mineral  composition  and  succession  these  groups  present 
great  variety — consisting  of  clays,  sands,  marls,  calcareous  grits, 
limestones,  gypsum,  and  beds  of  lignite,  with  evidences  of  fre- 
quent alternations  from  marine  to  fresh-water  conditions.  On 
the  whole,  clays  and  limestones  prevail,  and  many  of  the  latter 
are  of  very  peculiar  character,  as  the  fresh-water  burrstones  of 
Paris,  the  gypsum  or  sulphate-of-lime  beds  of  Montmartre,  the 
infusorial  tripoli  of  Bohemia  and  Virginia,  the  indusial  limestone 
of  Auvergne,  the  nummulitic  limestone  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  orbitoidal  of  America.  Separating  the  older  or  true  terti- 
aries  from  the  pleistocene  or  boulder  group,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  former  are  found,  less  or  more,  in  almost  every  country, 
though  often  confined  to  limited  areas,  as  if  originally  deposited 
in  inland  seas  or  estuaries.  These  well-defined  deposits  are 
usually  termed  "  basins ; "  hence  the  repeated  allusions  to  the 
London  and  Paris  basins,  in  which  there  are  repeated  alterna- 
tions of  marine  and  fresh- water  beds,  as  if  at  certain  stages  fresh- 
water inundations  had  prevailed  in  the  areas  of  deposit.  The 
tertiaries  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  are  those 
that  have  been  most  fully  investigated,  and,  though  differing  in 
the  composition  and  succession  of  their  strata,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  finding  their  equivalents  in  those  of  Britain,  which  may 
be  briefly  grouped  as  imder : — 

iFossiliferous  clays  and  sands  of  Clyde,  Forth,  Tay,  Hum- 
ber,  Holdemesa,  &c 
Boulder  or  drift  formation. 
Preglacial  ossiferous  gravels,  caverns,  &c. 
Pliocene.  Mammaliferous,  red,  and  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk. 

Miocene.  Leaf-beds  of  Mull,  Antrim  lignite,  Bovey  lignite,  &c. 

Z 
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Eocene. 


Fluvio-marine  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight. 
Bagshot  sauds. 
London  clay. 
Bognor  beds. 
,  Plastic  clay. 


Or  placing  the  British  tertiaries  in  juxtaposition  with  their  sup- 
posed foreign  equivalents,  we  have,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
the  following  instructive  tabulation : — 


Pleistocene 

or 

Newer 

Pliocene. 


BrUish. 

/Glacial   drift   or   boulder \ 
formation    of    Norfolk, 
of  the  Clyde,  of  North 
Wales. — Norwich  Crag. 

(  — Cave-deposits  of  Kirk- 
dale,  &c.,  with  bones  of 
extinct  and  living  quad- 

\     rupeds. 


Terrain  quatemaire,  diluvium. 
Terrain  tertiare  superieur. 
— Glacial  drift  of  Northern 
Europe ;  of  Northern  United 
States;  and  Alpine  erratics. 
— Limestone  of  Girgenti ; 
Australian  cave-breccias. 


Older       )  Red  Crag  of  SuflTolk,  Cor- 
Pliocene.     \     alline  Crag  of  Suffolk. 


Sub-Apennine  strata.  —  Hills 
of  Rome,  Monte  Mario,  &c. 
— Antwerp  and  Normandy 
Crag. — Aralo-Caucasian  de- 
posits. 


Miocene.     \ 


Marine  strata  of  this  age 
wanting  in  the  British 
Isles. — Leaf-bed  of  Mull. 
Lignite  of  Antrim  (?). 


I 


/  Falurien  superieur.  —  Faluns 
of  Touraine. — Part  of  Bor- 
deaux beds.  -^  Bolderberg 
strata  in  Belgium. — Part  of 

(  Vienna  Basin.  — Part  of  Mol- 
lasse  in  Switzerland. — Sands 
of  James  River  and  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  United 
States. 


Upper 

Eocene 

{Lower 

Mioceiie 

of  many 

Authors), 


j  Hempstead  beds  near  Yar- 
'      mouth.  Isle  of  Wight. 


/Lower  part  of  Terrain  ter- 
tiare moyen. — Calcaire  lac- 
ustre  superieur,  and  gr^  de 
Fontainebleau. — Part  of  the 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Au- 
vergne.  — Limburg  beds,Bel- 
gium. — (Rupelian  and  Ton- 
grian  system  of  Dumont.) 
Mayence  Basin.  Part  of 
brown  coal  of  Germany. — 
flermsdorf  tile -clay,  near 
Berlin. 
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Britith, 


Middle 
Eocene. 


1.  Bembridge   or  Binsted 
beds,  Isle  of  Wight 

2.  Osborne  or  St  Helen's 
series. 

(  3.  Headon  Uill  sands  and 

Barton  clay. 
4.  Bagshot  and  Brackles- 

ham  beds. 
6.  Wanting  (?). 


Lower 
Eocene. 


1.  London  clay  and  Bog- 


^  Foreign, 

1.  Gypseous  series  of  Mont- 

martre,  and  Calcaire  lacus- 

tre  superieur. 
2  and  3.  Calcaire  silicieux. 
2  and  3.  Grds  de  Beauchamp, 

or  sable  moyens.— Laecken 

beds,  Belgium. 

4  and  5.    Upper   and  middle 
Calcaire  grossier. 

5.  Bruzillien  or  Brussels  beds 

of  Dumont. 
5.  Lower  Calcaire  grossier,  or 

glauconie  grossibre. 

5.  Caibome  beds,  Alabama. 

5  and  6.  Nummulitic  forma- 
tion of  Europe,  Asia,  &c. 

6.  Soissonnais  sands,  or  Lits 
coquilliers. 

/I.  Wanting   in   Paris   Basin, 


nor  beds. 
2.  Plastic     and 


occurs  at  Cassel  in  French 
mottled        Flanders, 
clays  and  sands  ;  Wool-  (  2.  Argile  plastique  et  lignite, 
wich  beds.  1  3.  Lower  Landenian  of  Bel- 

3.  Thanet  sands.  \     giam,  in  part. 


320.  As  already  stated,  the  organic  remains  of  the  system 
belong  in  greater  part  to  existing  genera,  and  thus  among  the 
plants  we  find  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  seed-vessels  of  palms, 
cycads,  pines,  and,  for  the  first  time,  of  true  exogenous  timber- 
trees;  while  among  the  animals  we  discover  genera  of  every 
existing  order,  with  the  exception  of  man.  The  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  fauna  is  perhaps  the  abundance  of  gigantic 
quadrupeds — in  European  tertiaries,  of  elephants,  mammoths, 
mastodons,  deinotheriums,  palseotheriums,  rhinoceroses,  &c. ;  in 
South  America,  of  megatheriums,  megalonyxes,  glyptodons,  &c. ; 
and  in  Australia,  of  animals  allied  to  the  marsupials  of  that 
continent,  but  of  more  gigantic  proportions.  The  names  given 
to  these  animals  have  reference,  in  general,  to  some  striking 
peculiarity  of  structure,  size,  or  appearance  ;  as  mastodon,  from 
the  pap-like  crowns  of  its  molar  teeth  {mastos,  a  nipple,  and 
odotLs,  a  tooth) ;  glyptodon  {glyptos,  carved  or  sculptured),  from 
the  curious  markings  of  its  teeth  ;  megalonyx  {msgale,  great,  and 
onyx,  a  claw),  from  its  large  claws  ;  deinotherium  {deinos,  terrible), 
terrible  wild-beast ;  megatherium,  huge  wild-beast ;  and  the  like. 
In  respect  of  its  fossils,  the  tertiary  era  presents  a  remarkable 
difference  compared  with  those  of  the  chalk,  oolite,  or  coaL   Dur- 
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ing  these  epochs  the  plants  and  animals  in  every  region  of  the 
globe  presented  a  greater  degree  of  sameness  or  identity ;  whereas, 
during  the  tertiary  epoch,  geographical  distinctions  and  separations 
("biological  provinces")  like  those  now  existing  began  to  prevail; 
hence  the  difference  between  the  tertiary  mammals  of  Europe  and 
those  of  South  America,  which  represent  its  present  sloths,  ant- 
eaters,  and  armadilloes  ;  and  between  either  of  these  and  that  of 
Australia,  which  is  closely  related  to  existing  kangaroos,  opos- 
sums, wombats,  and  other  kindred  marsupials. 

321.  Whatever  the  conditions  of  other  regions  during  the  de- 
position of  the  tertiary  strata,  we  have  evidence  from  the  palms, 
cycadeae,  huge  pachyderms,  and  monkeys,  that  in  the  latitudes 
now  occupied  by  England  and  France  a  warm  or  sub-tropical 
climate  prevailed  ;  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  pliocene  strata, 
these  conditions  were  followed  by  those  of  an  arctic  or  boreal 
character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  boulder  or  drift  formation.  As 
a  separate  group,  the  middle  pleistocene,  in  its  unfossiliferous 
clays,  its  huge  water- worn  boulders,  its  smoothed  and  scratched 
rock-surfaces,  and  other  kindred  phenomena,  gives  evidence  of  a 
long  period  when  these  latitudes  were  subjected  to  arctic  condi- 
tions, when  the  ice-mantle  covered  their  lands,  glaciers  filled  their 
mountain  glens,  and  icebergs  floated  over  their  waters,  or  ground 
their  way  through  their  firths  and  straits,  dropping,  as  they  melted 
away,  their  burdens  of  clay,  sand,  and  boulders  on  the  deeper  sea- 
bottom. 

322.  As  a  system,  the  Tertiary  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  this  the  student  will  readily  perceive  when  he  comes 
to  investigate  the  widespread  and  heterogeneous  deposits  at- 
tempted to  be  classed  under  that  category.  In  his  researches 
he  will  derive  assistance  from  many  published  papers  and  mono- 
graphs, and  in  particular  from  the  works  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  (*  Ele- 
ments and  Principles'),  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subdivisions  and  co-ordinations  of  the  strata ;  the  papers  of 
Prestwich,  Trimmer,  Morris,  E.  Forbes,  S.  Wood,  and  others, 
on  the  English  Tertiaries  in  the  *  Transactions  and  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society ;'  the  memoirs  and  papers  on  the  French 
and  Continental  Tertiaries  by  D*Archiac,  A.  Brongniart,  Prevost, 
Deshayes,  &c.,  in  the  'Bulletin  Soc.  Geol.  de  France;'  and  the 
papers  and  reports  on  the  American  strata  by  D.  Owen,  Hitch- 
cock, Rogers,  Locke,  &c.,  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Assoc, 
of  Naturalists.*  More  especially  as  regards  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  epoch,  the  student  can  have  ready  access  to  such  invaluable 
authorities  as  Cuvier's  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  the  classic  *  Reliquiae 
Diluvianse*  of  Dr  Buckland,   the  'British  Fossil  Mammals'    of 
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Professor  Owen,  Von  Bucli  on  the  'Brown  Coal'  of  Germany,  A. 
Brongniart  on  'Tertiary  Lignites,'  in  the  'Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,'  the  Notes  of  Professor  Braun  on  the  CEningen  lignites, 
as  quoted  by  Dr  Buckland  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  the  Mono- 
graphs of  Edwards,  Wood,  &c.,  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Palaeonto- 
graphical  Society,'  and  the  more  popular  papers  and  independent 
works  of  the  late  Dr  Mantell.  Much  valuable  information  relative 
to  the  "  drift"  and  later  deposits  may  be  gleaned  from  such  works 
as  Phillips's  'Geology  of  Yorkshire,'  Woodward's  'Geology  of 
Norfolk,'  Lyell's  'Travels  in  North  America,'  Agassiz'  'Etudes 
sur  les  Glaciers,*  Professor  J.  Forbes's  '  Travels  in  the  Alps,'  the 
variously-published  papers  of  Mr  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Geological  Survey,'  and  the  *  Reports  of  the  British 
Association.'  Indeed,  few  subjects  have  afforded  a  more  tempting 
theme  for  a  certain  class  of  superficial  geologists  than  the  "  North- 
em  Drift ;"  but  of  the  much  that  has  been  written  and  the  little 
that  has  been  observed  by  these  theorists,  the  student  had  better  re- 
main in  ignorance.  Such  works  as  Daubeny's '  Volcanoes,'  Scrope's 
'  Central  France,'  Hibbert's  *  Volcanoes  of  the  Rhine,'  Von  Decken's 
*  Siebengebirges,'  and  Beudant's  '  Hungary,'  will  afford  the  neces- 
sary information  respecting  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
igneous  rocks  of  the  period. 
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XIX. 

POST-TERTIARY  OR  RECENT  SYSTEM: 

EMBRACING  ALL  8UPERPICLAL  ACCUMULATIONS  AND  CHANGES 
THAT  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  SINCE  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  "  DRIFT," 
OR  DURING  WHAT  IS  USUALLY  TERMED  THE  "  HUMAN  EPOCH." 


323.  Having  treated  the  Boulder-drift  as  the  latest  member  of 
the  tertiary  system,  we  now  proceed  to  describe,  imder  the  term 
Post-Tertiary^  Qtmtemari/,  or  Becent,  all  accumulations  and  de- 
posits formed  since  the  close  of  that  period.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  account  for  the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  "  Drift," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  agencies  which  have  been  at 
work  ever  since  in  silting  up  lakes  and  estuaries,  forming  peat- 
mosses and  coral-reefs,  and  laying  down  beaches  of  sand  and  gravel. 
At  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  the  present  distribution  of 
sea  and  land  seems  to  have  been  established  ;  the  land  presenting 
the  same  surface  configuration,  and  the  sea  the  same  coast-line,  with 
the  exception  of  such  modifications  as  have  since  been  produced 
by  the  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  other  causes  described  in  Chapter 
III.  At  the  close  of  that  period  the  earth  also  appears  to  have 
been  peopled  by  its  present  flora  and  fauna,  with  the  exception 
of  some  local  removals  of  certain  animals,  and  the  general  extinc- 
tion of  a  few  species,  whose  remains  are  found  embedded  in  a 
partially-petrified  or  sub-fossil  state  in  post-tertiary  accumulations. 
We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  existing  order  of  things  ;  and 
though  our  observations  may  extend  over  a  period  of  many  thou- 
sand years,  yet  every  phenomenon  is  fresh  and  recent  compared 
with  those  of  the  epochs  already  described.  With  the  exception 
of  volcanic  lavas,  deposits  from  calcareous  and  silicious  springs, 
some  consolidated  sands  and  old  coral-reefs,  we  have  now  no 
solid  strata — ^the  generality  of  post-tertiary  accumulations  being 
clays,  silts,  sands,  gravels,  and  peat-mosses.  As  they  are  scattered 
indiscriminately  over  the  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them 
in  anything  like  order  of  superposition  ;  hence  the  most  intelli- 
gible mode  of  presenting  them  to  the  beginner,  is  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  composition,  and  the  causes  obviously  concerned 
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in  their  production.    Adopting  this  plan,  the  principal  agencies 
and  their  results  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 


Fluviatile. 


Lacustrine. 


Marine. 


Chemical. 


Igneous. 


Organic. 


I  Accumulations  of  sand,  gravel,  and  alluvial  silt  in  river- 
valleys. 
Terraces  of  gravel,  &c.,  in  valleys,  marking  former  water- 
levels. 
Deposits  of  sand,  silt,  &c,  in  estuaries,  forming ''  deltas. " 

Lacustrine  accumulations  now  in  progress. 
Lacustrine  or  lake  silts  filling  up  ancient  lakes. 
Shell  and  clay  marl  formed  in  ancient  lake-basins. 

S  Submarine  deposits  and  accumulations. 
Marine  silts,  sand-drift,  shingle-beaches,  &c. 
Baised  or  ancient  beaches ;  submarine  forests. 

{Calcareous  deposits,  as  calc-tuff,  travertine,  &c. 
Silicious  deposits,  as  silicious  sinter,  &c. 
Saline  and  sulphurous  deposits  from  hot  springs,  volca- 
noes, &c. 
Bituminous  exudations,  as  pitch-lakes  and  the  like. 

(  Elevations  and  depressions  caused  by  earthquakes. 

<  Displacements  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

(  Discharges  of  lava,  scoriae,  dust,  and  other  matters. 

(  Vegetable — peat-mosses,  jimgle-growth,  vegetable  drift. 

<  Animal — shell-beds,  coral-reefs,  osseous  breccia,  &c. 
(  Soils — admixtures  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 


Or  attempting  to  arrange  them  chronologically,  after  Professor 
Phillips,  we  have  something  like  the  annexed  periods  — 


Recent  or 
Human  Epoch. 


'1.  Historical  Period. —  ^ 
Coins,  constructions  of 
civilised  man,  with  re- 
mains of  domesticated  \ 
animaU,  and  races  extinct 
in  comparatively  late 
periods. 

2.  Prehistorioal  Period,  n 
—  Rude  instruments,  I 
marks  of  uncivilised  I 
structures,  earliest  kinds  ^ 
of  burials,  remains  of  red- 
deer,  long  -  fronted  ox, 
common  ox. 

3.  Postglacial  Period  in 
Part. —Red-deer,  long- 
fronted  ox,  Irish  elk, 
Urus  prisons,  elephant, 
&c. ;  forests  of  modem 
trees. 


I 


Fens,  marshes,  and  river- 
deposits  of  Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and 
many  parts  of  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Broad  gravel-beds  deposited 
in  valleys  by  fresh  water 
— as  in  the  upper  Thames, 
Cherwell,  and  Clyde  val- 
leys—lacustrine deposits, 
&c. :  the  level  of  the  land 
nearly  as  it  is  now. 

Shell-marl  under  peat,  sub- 
marine forests,  raised 
beaches,  &c.,  with  living 
species  of  shells,  mam- 
moth, &c. :  the  level  of 
the  land  variable,  but  for 
a  time  higher  than  now. 
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CarefuUy  reviewing  the  above  synopses,  and  "bearing  in  mind 
what  was  stated  in  last  Chapter  relative  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  age  of  many  superficial  deposits,  and  remembering  also  what 
was  stated  in  Chapter  III.  respecting  the  causes  now  modifying 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  the  student  need  be  presented  with  little 
more  than  a  mere  indication  of  these  accumulations.  From  the 
silt  laid  down  by  the  floods  of  yesterday,  the  soil  resulting  from 
the  decay  of  last  summer's  herbage,  or  the  debris  caused  by  the 
frosts  of  the  preceding  winter,  backwards  in  time  to  the  first- 
formed  alluvium  that  succeeded  the  close  of  the  pleistocene  epoch, 
these  Superficial  Accumulations  are  everywhere  present,  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  geologist,  if  not  for  their  anti- 
quity, at  least  for  their  complexity  and  universality.  Enveloping 
and  masking  the  more  ancient  strata,  they  require  a  distinct  and 
separate  survey ;  and  no  geological  mapping  can  be  considered 
complete  that  does  not  exhibit  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
accumulations  on  one  sheet,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  subjacent 
stratified  systems  on  another. 

[The  late  Dr  Fleming,  in  his  'Lithology  of  Edinburgh,'  attempts  the 
following  classification  of  these  superficial  accumulations — an  arrangement 
which  it  is  well  that  the  student  should  know,  as  it  may  sometimes  assist 
him  in  unravelling  the  relations  of  these  very  complicated  deposits,  and 
that  without  at  all  homologating  the  very  extravagant  and  untenable  hypo- 
theses of  their  author : — " In  the  Edinburgh  basin,"  he  says,  "the  modem 
strata  seem  capable  of  classification  into  three  groups.  The  first,  or  Tarag- 
MITE  SERIES  (Gr.  taragma,  disturbance),  have  been  formed  subsequently 
to  the  dressings,  and,  where  present,  repose  upon  them.  They  seem  to 
have  been  formed  when  violent  aqueous  movements  were  taking  place,  and 
probably  at  a  period  when  the  state  of  our  island  was  widely  different  from 
the  present.  Although  extensively  distributed  in  Scotland,  they  have 
peculiar  characters  in  different  districts.  Thus  they  are  dark-coloured  on 
the  coal-measures,  red  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  grey  in  some  of  the 
primary  districts.  The  contents  are  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
with  occasionally  masses  transported  from  a  considerable  distance,  but 
usually  belonging  to  the  river-basin.  The  second,  or  Akumite  series  (Gr. 
aJkumos,  tranquil),  is  chiefly  characterised  by  its  laminated  clays  and  sands, 
and  indicates  the  assorting  power  of  water  imder  circumstances  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity.  It  contains  organic  remains,  many  of  which  still  live  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  looked  for  wherever  brick-kilns  have  been 
erected.  The  Phanebitb  series  (Gr.  phaneros,  evident)  consists  of  deposits 
produced  by  causes  in  ordinary  operation,  and  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  produced  little  obscurity  prevails."] 

Fluviatile  Accumulations. 

324.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all  accumulations 
and  deposits  resulting  from  the  operations  of  rivers  (Lat  Jluvius, 
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a  river).  We  have  seen  (pars.  49 — 55)  how  rivers  cut  for  them- 
selves channels,  glens,  and  valleys,  and  transport  the  eroded 
materials,  in  the  state  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  to  some  lower 
level.  During  inimdations  and  freshets,  some  of  this  debris  is 
spread  over  the  river-plains :  in  ordinary  cases,  some  of  it  is  de- 
posited in  lakes  and  marshes,  should  such  lie  in  their  course ;  and 
in  all  cases  a  notable  proportion  is  lodged  in  estuaries  or  carried 
out  into  the  ocean.  The  natural  tendency  of  rivers  being  thus 
to  deepen  their  channels,  and  spread  the  eroded  matter  over  the 
lower  levels,  all  river-valleys  will  in  course  of  time  become  dry 
plains,  even  though  originally  consisting  of  marshes  and  chains  of 
lakes.  Such  operations  have  been  going  on  since  the  land  re- 
ceived its  present  configuration ;  and  thus  we  have  fluviatile  de- 
posits of  vast  antiquity,  as  well  as  accumulations  whose  origin  is 
but  of  yesterday.    Such  alluvial  tracts  as  the  "  carses,"  "  straths," 
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and  "  haughs  "  of  Scotland,  the  "  dales,"  «  holmes,"  and  "  vales  " 
of  England,  and,  in  fact,  the  flat  meadow-lands  of  most  countries, 
have  been  formed  to  a  great  extent  in  this  way,  and,  where  the 
rivers  are  liable  to  be  flooded,  are  still  in  process  of  augmentation. 
Such  accumulations  are  often  of  considerable  thickness,  and  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  alluvial  silt,  masses  of  gravel  and  shingle, 
with  occasional  beds  of  fine  dark-blue  unctuous  clay,  and  layers 
of  peat-moss  and  clay-marl.  In  many  of  these  river  -  deposits 
(Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Ireland,  &c.)  have  been  found  the  bones 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  wild-boars,  elks,  bears,  hyaenas,  wolves, 
beavers,  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct  in  the  British 
Islands  ;  while  accumulations  of  similar  nature  in  North  America 
have  yielded  the  mastodon,  in  Northern  Asia  and  Europe  the 
mammoth  and  urus,  in  Australia  extinct  congeners  of  the  kan- 
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gsroo,  and  in  New  Zealand  the  bones  of  tiie  gigantic  dinonus  and 
palupteryi. 


[Touching  tha  dispersion  of  mammoth  remains,  which  occnr  more  aliuii- 
danlly  in  Siberia  than  in  any  other  country.  Von  WranBell  has  the  following 
instnictiTC  remarlie : — "  The  beat  maminoth  bones,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
number,  are  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface —usually  In  clay 
hilts,  more  rarely  tn  black  earth.  The  mote  solid  the  clay  the  better  the 
bones  are  preserved.  Eitperieace  has  also  shown  that  more  are  fonnd  in 
elevations  situstad  near  higher  hills  than  along  the  low  coast  or  on  the  Sat 
tundra."— P.  286.  "The  right  bank  of  the  Aninj  (which  falls  into  the 
Kolyma)  is  much  higher  than  the  left.  It  conaista  of  steep  sand-liilla  30 
or  mora  fathoms  high  (ISO  to  200  feetl,  and  held  together  only  by  the  per- 
petual frosts,  which  the  summer  is  too  short  to  dissolve.  Most  of  the  hills 
•re  froien  as  hard  as  a  rock  ;  nothing  thaws  but  a  thia  outside  layer, 
which,  being  giaduaUy  undermined  by  the  water,  often  causes  lai^  massea 
of  fiozan  sand  to  break  off  and  fall  into  the  stream.  Wheo  tliia  happens, 
mammoth  bones  in  more  or  less  good  preservation  are  usually  found.  We 
■aw  a  few  bones,  and  a  skull  which  looked  like  Uiat  of  a  ihinoceros."— 
P.  186.  "  Without  entering  in  this  place  into  any  speculations  concetning 
the  manner  in  which  these  probably  antedilnvian  remuna  came  into  their 
present  situations,  1  would  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  hct  that  the 
teeth,  tusks,  and  bones,  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of '  mammoth 
bones,'  but  which  probably  belong  to  several  different  species  of  aoimals, 
are  not  distributed  equally  over  Siberia,  but  fonn  immense  local  accumula- 
tions, which  become  both  richer  and  more  eilenaive  the  further  one  advances 
to  the  north.  They  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  New  Siberia 
and  the  Lachow  I^ands,  as  mentioned  by  Reschetnikow  and  Ijiaiukow. 
Many  hundred  pood  weight  an  collected  there  every  year,  whsnM  on  tha 
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continent  they  are  much  scarcer^  and  are  hardly  ever  met  with  in  the  southern 
part  of  Siberia."— P.  185.] 

325.  In  most  of  the  inland  valleys  of  this  and  other  countries 
there  appear,  belting  their  slopes,  long  level  terraces  composed  of 
sand,  shingle,  and  silt.  Such  terraces  give  evidence  of  former 
water-levels,  and  point  to  a  time  when  the  valley  was  occupied 
by  a  lake  at  that  height,  or  when  the  plain  stood  at  that  level, 
and  before  the  river  had  worn  its  channel  down  to  the  present 
depth.    River-terraces  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  raised 


Biver  or  Vallety  Terraces,  marking  former  water-levels. 

beaches  which  fringe  many  parts  of  our  coasts  and  estuaries  ;  for, 
though  both  are  in  one  sense  ancient  water-levels,  the  former 
may  be  local  and  partial,  while  the  latter  are  general  and  uniform. 
Besides,  the  remains  found  in  the  one  are  of  terrestrial  or  fresh- 
water origin  ;  in  the  other  they  are  strictly  marine.  These  ter- 
races have  long  attracted  attention,  and  point  to  a  time  when 
many  of  our  fertile  valleys  were  chains  of  lakes  and  morasses, 
which  have  been  drained  and  converted  into  alluvial  land  by  the 
natural  deepening  of  their  river-channels.  Their  remains  are 
generally  identical  with  those  of  the  river-silts  noticed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph — the  shells  being  such  as  the  land  helices, 
and  the  fresh-water  genera,  lymnssa,  paludina,  &c.  To  the  river- 
drifts  and  atmospheric  debris  of  this  epoch  belong  also  the  auri- 
ferous sandSf  gravels^  and  days  of  California,  the  Brazils,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Ourals  ;  the  stream-tins  of  Cornwall ;  and  other 
metalliferous  accumulations.  Many  of  these  (the  "High-level 
gravels")  date  back  to  a  time  (chronologically  speaking)  incalcul- 
ably remote,  and  may  be  in  part  coeval  with  the  pleistocene 
gravels  and  pliocene  crags  of  the  Tertiary  system ;  others,  again 
(the  "  Low-level  gravels  "),  are  evidently  the  products  of  existing 
streams,  and  may  have  been  transported  from  their  parent  hill- 
cliflfs  even  within  the  historic  era.  The  process,  in  fact,  is  still  in 
operation,  and  wherever  metallic  veins  are  exposed  in  clififs  and 
hillsides,  and  these  cliffs  subjected  to  atmospheric  and  aqueous 
waste,  there,  in  the  gullies  and  stream-courses,  will  the  metallic 
particles  (the  "dust,"  "nuggets,"  and  "pepitas")  be  deposited, 
along  with  the  shingle,  gravel,  and  miscellaneous  debris. 
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326.  At  the  mouths  or  in  the  estuaries  of  all  existing  rivers 
there  have  been  accumulating,  since  sea  and  land  received  their 
present  configuration,  deposits  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  v^e- 
table  debris.  In  course  of  time  these  deposits  constitute  large 
expanses  of  low  alluvial  land,  kAown  as  "deltas,"  the  most 
notable  instances  of  which  are  those  of  the  Rhine  and  Po  in 
Europe,  of  the  Nile  and  Niger  in  Africa,  of  the  Gauges  and 
Chinese  rivers  in  Asia,  and  of  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon  in 
America.  Many  of  these  deposits  are  of  vast  extent,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
(of  which  we  know  almost  nothing),  they  are  of  all  modem  for- 
mations the  most  important  in  modifying  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
Where  a  river  discharges  itself  into  a  non-tidal  sea,  like  the  Po 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  delta  will  be  mainly  of  fluviatile 
origin;  but  where  the  discharge  is  into  a  tidal  sea,  like  the 
Ganges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  deposit  will  be  partly  fluvia- 
tile and  partly  marine  (Jluvio-marine).  Further,  the  deltas  of 
tropical  rivers  subject  to  periodical  inundations  are,  during  the 
dry  season,  low  flat  tracts  full  of  swamps,  creeks,  and  mud-islands 
{e.g.,  the  Niger),  which  nourish  the  rankest  jungle-growth  (man- 
grove, &c.),  herds  of  gigantic  amphibia,  sheU-beds,  and  shoals  of 
fishes.  On  the  return  of  the  wet  season,  many  of  these  plants  and 
animals  are  buried  where  they  grow,  or  are  swept  forward  into  the 
ocean.  We  have  thus  a  complex  set  of  agents — rivers,  tides, 
waves — the  drift  from  inland,  the  drift  from  the  sea,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  situ.  All  these  conjoined  render 
estuary  deposits  extremely  perplexing  and  irregular  in  their  com- 
position ;  and  though  in  general  terms  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  mud,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  vegetable  debris,  intermingled 
with  organisms  of  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  and  marine  origin,  yet 
scarcely  two  of  them  present  one  feature  in  common.  To  this 
class  of  deposits  belong  the  "^e«8"  or  "  lehm"  of  the  Rhine — a 
pulverulent,  yellowish,  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  calcareous 
matter,  and  replete  with  land  and  fresh- water  shells  ;  the  "  rock- 
sands  "  of  the  Rhone,  which  are  cemented  by  calcareous  infiltra- 
tions, and  so  hard  as  to  furnish  an  indifferent  building-stone  ; 
the  "  rock-marl "  of  the  Adriatic  deltas  ;  and  the  "  stone-gravels  " 
or  recent  conglomerates  that  block  up  the  beds  of  so  many  of  the 
rivers  of  Asia  Minor. 

327.  In  their  fossil  contents  these  estuary  deposits  must  vary 
according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  the 
Ganges,  for  example,  entombing  in  its  delta  the  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  gavials,  elephants,  tigers,  and  lions  of  India  ;  the  Niger, 
the  palms,  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  camel, 
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and  ostrich  of  Africa  ;  the  Amazon,  the  palms,  alligators,  llamas, 
sloths,  lemurs,  and  monkeys  peculiar  to  South  America  ;  while 
the  Mississippi  floats  down  the  pines,  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  and 
beavers  of  the  northern  continent.    Even  in  their  several  por- 
tions such  immense  tracts  will  exhibit  many  minor  differences 
in  their  floras  and  faunas,  according  to  the  districts  whence  the 
''•ibris  may  have  been  borne,  and  according  to  the  influence 
ex  rted  by  tidal  and  other  marine  agencies  over  the  area  of 
deposit.     Such  minor  differences  are  instructively  alluded  to  by 
Dr  Hooker  in  his  *  Himalayan  Journals,'  when  speaking  of  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges.     "  To  the  geologist,"  he  says,  "  the  Jheels 
and  Sunderbunds  are  a  most  instructive  region,  as,  whatever 
may  be  the  mean  elevation  of  their  waters,  a  permanent  depres- 
sion of  10  or  15  feet  would  submerge  an  immense  tract  which 
the  Ganges,  Burrampooter,  and  Soormah  would  soon  cover  with 
beds  of  silt  and  sand.    Tliere  would  be  extremely  few  shells  in 
the  beds  thus  formed,  the  southern  and  northern  divisions  of 
which  would  present  two  very  different  floras  and  faunas,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  referred  by  future  geologists  to 
widely  different  epochs.    To  the  north,  beds  of  peat  would  be 
formed  by  grasses  ;  and  in  other  parts,  temperate  and  tropical 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  would  be  preserved  in  such  equally- 
balanced  proportions  as  to  confound  the  palaeontologist ;  with 
the  bones  of  the  long-snouted  alligator,  Gangetic  porpoise,  In- 
dian cow,  buffalo,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tiger,  deer,  boar,  and  a 
host  of  other  animals,  he  would  meet  with  acorns  of  several 
species  of  oak,  pine-cones,  and  magnolia  fruits,  rose-seeds,  and 
cycas-nuts,  with  palm-nuts,  screw-pines,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Sunderbunds  portion,  though 
containing  also  the  bones  of  the  tiger,  deer,  and  buffalo,  would 
have  none  of  the  Indian  cow,  rhinoceros,  or  elephant ;  there 
would  be  different  species  of  porpoise,  alligator,  and  deer,  and 
none  of  the  above-mentioned  plants  (cycas,  oak,  pine,  magnolia, 
and  rose),  which  would  be  replaced  by  numerous  others,  all  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  Jheels,  and  many  of  them  indicative  of 
salt  water,  whose  proximity  (from  the  rarity  of  sea-shells)  might 
not  otherwise  be  suspected." 

328.  As  these  estuary  deposits  now  vary  in  their  sub-fossil 
contents,  so  they  must  have  varied  since  their  commencement,  or 
the  time  when  existing  races  were  restricted  to  their  present 
biological  provinces ;  and  thus,  were  they  well  explored,  they 
would  afford  unerring  criteria  of  any  specific  changes  that  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  fauna  of  the  current  epoch.  In  regions 
where  there  has  been  little  displacement  of  level,  or  disturbance 
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of  the  pKsent  dietribution  of  sea  and  land,  these  eetuarjr  depodta 
present  an  onViroken  suite  from  the  silts  of  last  tide  down  to  the 
lowest  eocene  tertiaxiea.  In  all  latitudes,  however,  subj  ected  to 
the  glacial  drift,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  hj  no  means  obscnre; 
and  hence  we  can  judge  of  any  local  removals  or  general  extinc- 
tions of  species  that  may  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the 
pleistocene  period.  In  the  Clyde,  Forth,  Humber,  Thames,  and 
other  British  eBtuaries,  we  find  marine  sheila  of  species  now  nre 
or  estinct  in  these  seas  ;  hones  of  cetacea,  seals,  and  aquatic 


birds,  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  same  latitudes  ;  tusks,  grinders, 
and  bones  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  elks,  urns,  hos  longifrons, 
equns  fossilis,  hyaena,  &c.,  long  since  extinct  in  Europe  ;  and  in 
the  more  superticial  beds  (at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  feet)  have 
been  discovered  canoes,  stone  hatchets,  and  other  monuments  of 
the  prehistoric  human  epoch.  In  other  countries  the  oi^anic 
remains  of  these  estuary  deposits  present  a  somewhat  siniiUr 
gradation,  from  the  prehistoric  period  of  man  backwards  to  the 
times  of  the  mylodon,  mammoth,  mastodon,  and  other  quadru- 
peds that  lived  from  the  tertiary  into  the  current  epoch.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  lati- 
tudes, where  the  glacial  drift  does  not  occur,  the  geologist  may 
yet  find  it  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  between  the  earliest 
of  these  estuary  deposits  and  the  so-called  tertiaries,  but  be 
compelled  to  rank,  for  example,  the  dinomit  muds  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  kangaroo  breccias  of  Australia,  and  the  Tnegatherium 
silta  of  South  America,  along  with  the  older  tertiaries,  into  one 
unbroken  though  imperceptibly- varying  Cainozoic  cycle. 

329.  Respecting  the  geographical  extent  of  river  and  eetuaiy 
deposits,  oar  limits  preclude  any  notice  of  these  curious  measure- 
ments and  details,  which  are  given  in  Lyell's  '  Principles,'  Somer- 
ville'a  '  Physical  Geography,'  and  other  similar  works.    We  can 
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only  extract,  as  illustrative  of  their  magnitude,  the  following  re- 
lative to  the  delta  or  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi : — "  The 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  begins  to  be  of  great  width  below 
Cape  Girardeau,  50  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  At  this 
junction  it  is  about  50  miles  broad,  south  of  which  it  contracts  to 
about  30  miles  at  Memphis,  expands  again  to  80  miles  at  the 
mouth  of  the  White  River,  and  then,  after  various  contractions 
and  expansions,  protrudes  beyond  the  general  coast-line  in  the 
large  delta  about  90  miles  in  width  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Mr  Forshay  estimates  the  area  of  the  great  plain,  as  above  defined, 
at  31,200  square  miles,  with  a  circumference  of  about  3000  miles, 
exceeding  the  area  of  Ireland.  If  that  part  of  the  plain  which 
lies  below,  or  to  the  south  of  the  branching  off  of  the  highest  arm, 
called  the  Atchafalaya,  be  termed  the  deltUy  it  constitutes  less 
than  half  of  the  whole,  being  14,000  square  miles  in  area.  The 
delta  may  be  said  to  be  boimded  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by 
the  sea ;  on  the  north  chiefly  by  the  broad  valley-plain,  which 
entirely  resembles  it  in  character  as  in  orgin.  The  east  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  alluvial  region,  above  the  head  of  the  delta, 
consist  of  clay  cliffs  or  *  bluffs,'  from  50  to  250  feet  in  height,  and 
which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  are  very  abrupt,  and 
are  undermined  by  the  river  at  many  points.  They  consist,  from 
Baton  Rouge  in  Louisiana,  where  they  commence,  as  far  north  as 
the  borders  of  Kentucky,  of  geological  formations  of  very  modem 
date,  the  lowest  being  eocene,  and  the  uppermost  consisting  of 
loam,  with  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  almost  all  of  existing 
species.  These  recent  shells  are  associated  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon,  elephant,  mylodon,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds. 
.  .  .  The  deposits  of  the  alluvial  plain,  and  delta  proper, 
consist  partly  of  sand  originally  formed  upon  or  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  ;  partly  of  gravel,  swept  down  the 
main  channel,  of  which  the  position  has  continually  shifted  ;  and 
partly  of  fine  mud  slowly  accumulated  in  the  swamps.  The 
farther  we  descend  the  river  towards  its  mouth,  the  finer  becomes 
the  texture  of  the  sediment.  The  whole  alluvial  formation,  from 
the  base  of  the  delta  upwards,  slopes  with  a  very  gentle  inclina- 
tion, rising  about  3  inches  in  a  mile  from  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
Balize,  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet  in  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
That  a  large  portion  of  this  fluviatile  deposit,  together  with  the 
flnvio-marine  strata  now  in  progress  near  the  Balize,  consists  of 
mud  and  sand,  with  much  vegetable  matter  intermixed,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  abundance  of  drift  trees  floated  down  every 
summer,  and  which  form  tangled  miscellaneous  *  rafts,'  sometimes, 
like  that  of  1816,  no  less  them  10  miles  in  length,  220  yards  wide. 
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and  8  feet  deep.    .    .    .    Assuming  the  depth  of  the  delta  de- 
posited to  be  528  feet  (and  borings  have  been  made  in  it  to  the 
depth  of  600  feet),  its  area  13,600  square  miles,  and  the  solid 
matter  brought  down  by  the  river  (as  calculated  by  Carpenter 
and  Forshay)  to  be  annually  3,702,758,600  cubic  feet,  it  must 
have  taken  67,000  years  for  the  formation  of  the  whole  ;  and  if 
the  alluvial  matter  of  the  plain  above  be  264  feet  deep,  or  half 
that  of  the  delta  proper,  it  must  have  required  33,500  more  years 
for  its  accumulation,  even  if  its  area  be  estimated  as  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  delta,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  larger.     Yet  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  Mississippi  has  been  transporting  its 
earthy  burden  to  the  ocean,  though  perhaps  far  exceeding  100,000 
years,  must  be  insignificant  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  srace 
the  bluffs  or  cliffs  bounding  the  great  valley,  and  therefore  older 
in  date,  and  which  are  from  50  to  250  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  consist  in  great  part  of  loam,  containing  terrestrial,  flu- 
viatile,  and  lacustrine  shells  still  inhabiting  the  same  country. 
These  fossil  shells,  occurring  in  a  deposit  resembling  the  loess 
of  the  Khine,  are  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
elephant,  tapir,  mylodon,  and  other  megatheroid  animals,  also  a 
species  of  horse,  ox,  and  other  mammals,  most  of  them  of  extinct 
species.     The  loam  rests  at  Vicksburg  and  other  places  on  eocene 
or  lower  tertiary  strata,  which,  in  the  town,  repose  on  cretaceous 
rocks." 

330.  Here,  then,  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  one 
of  those  great  and  gradually  varying  successions,  which  unite  the 
eocene  strata  with  the  pleistocene  Bluffs,  and  those  again  with 
the  ancient  alluvium  of  the  Plain,  up  to  the  last-formed  silts  of 
the  Delta.  By  insensible  degrees  we  descend  the  stream  of  time 
from  the  eocene  palaeotherium  to  the  pleistocene  mastodon,  and 
from  the  mastodon  to  the  present  day,  when  the  silts  entomb  the 
remains  of  buffaloes,  bears,  wolves,  racoons,  opossums,  otters, 
minks,  beavers,  and  other  creatures  now  peopling  the  American 
continent.  As  with  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  so  with  all 
others — making  allowance  for  the  region,  climate,  and  biological 
provinces  with  which  they  are  connected. 


Lacustrine  or  Lake  Deposits. 

331.  Lacustrine  deposits  (Lat.  lacms,  a  lake)  are  those  found  either 
in  existing  lakes  or  occupying  the  sites  of  lakes  now  filled  up. 
Lakes  are  found  in  every  region  of  the  world,  and  act  as  settling- 
pools  or  filters  for  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them.    A  river 
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on  entering  a  lake  may  be  turbid  and  muddy,  while  the  water 
that  flows  from  it  is  limpid  and  clear  as  crystaL  The  mud  or 
sand  settles  down  as  silt,  and  successive  depositions  of  silt,  with 
intermixtures  of  vegetable  drift  and  peat-moss  and  marl,  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  composition  of  lacustrine  accumulations. 
Situated  in  plains  or  valleys,  a  lake  serves  in  general  as  a  basin 
of  reception  to  several  streams  and  rivers.  The  mud  borne  down 
by  these  streams  settles  at  their  mouths,  and  forms  small  deltas, 
which  in  process  of  time  are  covered  with  reeds,  rushes,  equise- 
tums,  and  other  marsh-plants ;  new  accumulations  of  sediment 
push  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  new  growths  of 
marsh-plants  arise.  The  annual  growth  and  decay  of  these  plants 
form  beds  of  peat ;  while  fresh-water  shells,  infusorial  animal- 
cules, and  calcareous  springs,  combine  to  elaborate  layers  of  marL 
These  agencies,  acting  incessantly,  are  gradually  shoaling  and 
silting  up  all  lakes  ;  lessening  the  areas  of  some,  converting 
others  into  marshes,  and  these  again  into  dry  alluvial  land. 

332.  Ancient  lake-silts  or  lacustrine  deposits  are  rife  in  every 
country ;  a  great  proportion  of  our  alluvial  valleys  are  but  the 
sites  of  marshes  and  lakes  filled  up  by  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  though  all  superficial  evidences  of  the  lake  be 
obliterated,  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  materials  are 
arranged  serves  readily  to  distinguish  lacustrihfu  from  fluviatUe 
silt.  Respecting  the  area  occupied  by  lake-deposits,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  an  accurate  estimate,  though  it  is  evident  the  soil  of 
most  inland  valleys,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  is  in  a 
great  measure  composed  of  it.  The  prairies  and  savannahs  of 
North  America,  the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  America,  and 
the  steppes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  are  regarded  by  many  as 
partly  owing  to  a  general  elevation  of  the  land,  and  as  partly  the 
sites  of  lakes  now  drained  and  silted  up  ;  and,  considering  their 
relation  to  existing  rivers  and  valleys  of  drainage,  there  is  ample 
foundation  for  this  opinion.  Considerable  tracts  of  alluvial  land 
are  still  in  progress  of  formation  along  the  borders  of  existing 
lakes,  whose  sites,  under  the  double  process  of  silting  up  and 
drainage,  are  evidently  destined  to  become  flat  verdant  plains, 
like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  By  drainage  is  meant  that 
tendency  which  rivers,  issuing  from  lakes,  have  to  deepen  their 
channels,  and  thereby  not  only  lower  the  level  of  the  parent 
waters,  but  also  to  render  them,  from  their  shallowness,  more 
liable  to  be  choked  up  by  aquatic  and  marsh  vegetation. 

333.  Of  the  heterogeneous  substances — sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam, 
peat-earth,  and  marl— composing  lacustrine  deposits,  marl  is  the 

2a 
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only  one  whose  fonnation  deserves  particular  notice.  It  occms 
in  many  of  our  British  lakes  in  various  states  of  purity,  from  a 
marly  clay  which  will  scarcely  effervesce  with  acids,  to  a  shell- 
marl  containing  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  lime.  Marl-clay ^  for 
instance,  occurs  as  a  whitish  friable  clay  with  an  admixture  of 
lime,  and  sometimes  also  of  magnesian  eaJlh  ;  the  term  clay-marl 
is  applied  when  the  calcareous  matter  prevails  over  the  clay; 
ahdl-marl  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  lime  and  &esh-water 
shells,  with  a  trace  of  clay  or  other  earthy  matter ;  and  where 
solidified  by  the  subsequent  percolation  of  calcareous  waters,  it  is 
known  as  rock-marl.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  these  marls 
there  are  various  opinions,  though  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  are  derived  partly  from  calcareous  springs  which  enter  the 
lakes,  and  partly  from  the  shells  and  secretions  of  the  fresh- water 
molluscs,  the  minute  crustaceans  (cypridcs),  and  the  infusorial 
animalcules,  which  inhabit  them.  What  tends  to  confirm  this 
opinion  is  the  fact,  that  marl-clay  and  clay-marl  are  found  chiefly 
among  the  deposits  of  ancient  or  modem  lakes  situated  in  lime- 
stone districts  where  calcareous  springs  abound ;  and  tliat  shell- 
marl  is  often  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  exuviss  of  molluscs 
and  infusoriae,  many  genera  of  which  are  still  inhabiting  the  same 
lakes  and  marshes  in  which  the  deposit  is  foimd.  Marl  occurs 
irregularly  interstratified  with  clay-silt,  peat-moss,  or  gravel,  and 
was  at  one  time  extensively  dug  and  dredged  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  many  of  the  ancient  lake-sites  and  alluvial  valleys  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

334.  The  organic  remains  found  in  lacustrine  deposits  will 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  region  in  which  they  occur,  their  alti- 
tude above  the  sea  even  in  the  same  country,  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  over  which  the  drainage- waters  flow,  and  other  conditions 
of  climate  and  geography  which  influence  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
a  district.  In  our  own  country  the  remains  are  strictly  fresh- 
water and  terrestrial — afresh- water  shells,  as  the  limnsea,  paludina, 
planorbis,  cyclas,  mya,  &c. ;  land  shells,  as  the  helix ;  minute 
crustaceans,  as  cypris,  &c. ;  diatoms  and  infusoriss  ;  marsh-plants, 
as  the  reed,  bulrush,  equisetum,  &c. ;  drift  or  terrestrial  plants, 
as  the  willow,  alder,  birch,  hazel,  oak,  pine,  &c. ;  with  bones, 
horns,  and  sometimes  complete  skeletons,  of  the  great  Irish  deer, 
red  deer,  ox,  horse,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  and  other  mammalia,  some 
of  them  long  since  extinct  in  the  localities  where  their  exuvisB 
are  now  found.  In  many  of  the  lake-deposits  of  Britain,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  canoes,  stone  battle-axes,  bone 
weapons,  and  other  objects  of  human  art — and  indeed  the  sites  of 
whole  villages  or  Lake-dwellings — ^have  been  discovered,  all  point- 
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ing  to  the  recent  period  of  geology,  though  historically  of  vast 
antiquity,  or  even  far  beyond  the  written  records  of  our  race. 


Meftaceros  Hibemieus,  or  Ol^antie  Irish  Deer. 

[The  Lake-dwellings,  found  so  frequently  in  the  marshes  and  lake-silts  of 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  generally  indeed  in  Western  Europe^ 
seem  to  have  been  erected  on  piles  driven  in  the  water,  or  on  mounds  partly 
formed  of  stones,  wood,  and  other  debris.  Known  in  Switzerland  as  Pfahl' 
bauteti,  or  pile-dwellings,  and  in  our  country  as  Crannoffes,  these  lake- 
habitations  and  their  contents  have  recently  received  much  attention  from 
archseologists  and  geologists,  most  of  them  (MM.  Troyon,  Keller.  Morlot, 
and  others)  agreeing  that  this  mode  of  dwelling  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  Southern  and  Western  Europe  during  the  stone  and  bronze  periods, 
and  even  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  iron  period.  Herodotus  relates  that 
in  the  time  of  Darius  (about  520  B.C.)  there  existed  a  similar  settlement  in 
the  middle  of  Lake  Prasias,  in  Poeonia  (now  probably  Lake  Takinos,  in  the 
modem  Turkish  province  of  Boumelia).  '*The  houses,"  be  says,  "were 
built  on  a  platform  of  wood,  supported  by  wooden  stakes,  and  a  narrow 
bridge,  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  communicated  with  the 
shore."  "When  man,"  says  M,  Morlot,  "thus  stationed  his  dwellings  on 
piles,  all  the  refuse  of  his  industry  and  of  his  food  were  naturally  thrown 
into  the  lake,  and  were  often  well  preserved  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  If 
occasionally  such  establishments  were  burnt,  whether  intentionally  by  the 
enemy  or  by  accident,  a  vast  quantity  and  variety  of  articles,  including 
some  of  great  value,  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  Such  aquatic 
sites  were  probably  selected  as  places  of  safety,  since,  when  the  bridge  was 
removed,  they  could  only  be  approached  by  boats,  and  the  water  would 
serve  for  protection  alike  against  wild  animals  and  human  foes."  In  the 
older  Pfahlbauten  of  Switzerland  the  implements  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
associated  with  the  castaway  bones  of  the  deer,  boar,  and  wild-ox ;  in  those 
of  intermediate  age  brome  implements  prevail,  associated  with  the  bones  of 
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the  domestic  ox,  pig,  and  goat ;  while  in  the  more  recent,  iron  swords  and 
spears  have  been  found,  accompanied  by  carbonised  grains  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  with  fragments  of  rude  textures  woven  of  flax  and  straw.  The 
more  recent  seem  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  great  Roman  invasion  of 
Northern  Europe ;  the  more  ancient  may  be  many  thousands  of  years  older 
than  that  event.  For  full  details  of  these  "  Lake-Dwellings,"  as  also  of 
the  prehistoric  "Shell-Mounds,"  "Earth-Mounds,"  "Cave-Dwellings." 
and  the  like,  which  are  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  Man's  antiquity,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Lubbock's  '  Pre- 
historic Times,'  as  yet  the  most  compendious  English  work  devoted  to 
these  archseologico-geological  subjects.] 


Marine  Deposits. 

335.  The  marine  deposits  of  the  modem  epoch  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  three  great  classes, — ^those  taking  place  under  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  as  calcareous  muds,  sandbank,  and  shoals ; 
those  collecting  along  the  sea-margin,  as  mud-silt,  sand-drift,  and 
shingle-beaches  ;  and  those,  like  ancient  beaches,  now  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  present  seas.    Respecting  the  first  class 
of  deposits  we  know  very  little  indeed,  few  parts  of  the  ocean 
having  been  sounded  for  geological  purposes ;  and  even  where 
sounded,  the  indications  are  too  obscure  to  warrant  very  definite 
conclusions.     So  far  as  dredgings  and  soundings  enable  ub  to 
decide  what  is  going  on  under  the  waters,  submarine  deposits 
appear  to  be  extremely  varied — here  soft  slimy  mud,  there  light- 
coloured  clay,  with  shells  ;  here  shelly  sand  replete  with  minute 
foraminifera  and  broken  corals,  there  soft  chjdky  mud,  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  corals  and  accumulations  of  protozoa ; 
here  black  fetid  masses  of  decaying  sea- weed,  there  sandy  shoals 
and  gravel-banks  ;  and  over  the  whole,  elevations  and  depressions 
as  irregular  and  varied  as  those  of  the  dry  land.    Such  irregu- 
larities of  sea-bottom,  conjoined  with  the  configuration  of  sea  and 
land,  give  rise  to  numerous  currents,  and  these  currents  not  only 
distribute  the  submarine  debris,  but  transport  the  products  of 
one  region  to  another.    The  principal  ocean  -  currents  are  the 
tides,  with  all  their  varied  ramifications,  the  equatorial  currents, 
the  GuK  Stream,  the  Black  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  currents 
which  set  in  from  either  pole  towards  the  equator.   The  tidal  cur- 
rents are  perpetually  shifting  and  redistributing  the  deposits  along 
the  sea-bottom  ;  the  Gulf  Stream  is  as  regularly  transporting  tro- 
pical products  to  temperate  regions  ;  and  the  polar  currents  cany 
with  them  icebergs  and  ice-floes  laden  with  rocks  and  gravel,  which 
are  dropped  on  the  sea-bottom  as  the  ice  melts  away  in  warmer 
latitudes.    All  these  agents  are  incessantly  at  work;  and  thus 
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deposits  are  now  accumulating  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
which,  if  raised  into  dry  land,  would  equal  in  extent  any  of  the 
older  formations. 

336.  The  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  has  been 
proved  by  soundings  to  consist,  in  the  western  portion,  of  sand 
and  shells  ;  in  the  eastern,  of  impalpable  mud  and  comminuted 
shells  ;  and  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  partly  of  mud  and  partly  of  cal- 
careous rock  enclosing  shells,  which  are  sometimes  grouped  in 
families.  The  German  Ocean,  according  to  Mr  Stevenson  ('  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal '  for  1820),  is  deepest  on  the  Nor- 
wegian side,  where  the  soundings  give  190  fathoms ;  but  the 
mean  depth  of  the  whole  basin  may  be  stated  at  no  more  than  31 
fathoms.  The  bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by  several  enormous 
banks,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  central  position,  trends  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a  distance  of 
110  miles ;  others  run  from  Denmark  and  Jutland  upwards  of 
105  miles  to  the  north-west ;  while  the  greatest  of  all — ^the  Dog- 
ger Bank — extends  for  upwards  of  354  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  superficies  of  these  enormous  shoals  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  German  Ocean,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
extent  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  average  height  of  the 
banks  measures  about  78  feet,  the  upper  portion  of  them  consist- 
ing'of  fine  and  coarse  silicious  sand,  mixed  with  comminuted 
corals  and  shells.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  and  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  course  sounded  for  the  telegraphic  cable,  the  sound- 
ing-lead brought  up  for  the  most  part  a  fine  whitish  mud  or 
ooze  (an  incipient  chalk,  in  fact),  mainly  composed  of  the  remains 
of  foraminifera,  and  which,  judging  from  its  extent,  must  be  of 
considerable  thickness.  As  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean 
and  German  seas,  so  in  all  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  agents  are  at 
work  depositing,  however  slowly,  materials  which  are  destined  to 
form  part  of  l^e  stratified  formations  of  future  continents  and 
islands. 

337.  Marine  silt,  sand-drift,  shingle-beaches,  and  the  like,  are 
the  terms  usually  applied  to  accumulations  which  have  taken 
place,  or  are  still  in  progress,  along  the  present  shores  of  the 
ocean.  Waves  and  tidal  transports  are  the  agents  to  which  these 
owe  their  origin  ;  they  occur  in  bays  and  sheltered  recesses,  and, 
as  strictly  marine  formations,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
silt  of  estuaries  and  river  embouchures.  Around  the  shores  of 
our  own  island,  and,  in  fact,  along  the  shores  of  every  other 
country,  the  tides  and  waves  are  wasting  away  the  land  in  some 
localities,  and  transporting  the  debris  to  sheltered  bays  and 
creeks,  there  to  be  laid  down  as  mud-silt,  sand,  or  graveL    This 
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process  must  liaye  been  going  forward  since  sea  and  land  aoqniied 
their  present  distribution,  and  thus  many  of  these  accumulations 
are  both  of  vast  extent  and  great  antiquity— dating  back  to  the 
epoch  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  whose  tusks  and  grinders 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  them.    As  examples  of  marine 
nUf  we  may  point  to  the  *'  warp  "  of  the  Humber,  which  occupies 
an  area  of  more  than  300  square  miles ;  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  which  extend  to  nearly  1000 
square  miles ;  to  the  extensive  sands  and  marshes   near  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  to  the  flats  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn.    The  low  plains  of  Holland  and  Denmark 
(more  than  half  the  area  of  Britain)  are  the  direct  formation  of 
the  German  Ocean ;  in  the  Levant,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  seaports 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  now  several  miles  inland ;  Tehama 
eoimtry  on  the  Red  Sea  has  increased  from  3  to  6  miles  seaward 
since  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  now 
about  28  miles  broad,  is  said  to  have  doubled  its  width  since  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (2000  years  ago).    The  organic  remains  in 
these  silts  are  chiefly  marine,  and  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  locality  and  latitude  in  which  they  occur.    In  those  of  Bri- 
tain we  have  shells  now  rather  scarce  or  altogether  removed  from 
these  seas,  the  jaw-bones,  ribs,  and  vertebrse  of  whales,  and  not 
un&equently  the  tusks,  grinders,  and  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  pachyderms ;  but  whether 
some  of  these  do  actually  belong  to  the  period  of  the  silt,  or  have 
been  derived  from  the  waste  of  pleistocene  clifls  and  redepodted 
in  the  marine  mud,  is  a  subject  fairly  open  to  question. 

338.  Of  sand-drifty  which  is  first  acciunulated  by  the  tides 
and  waves,  and  subsequently  blown  inland  into  irregular  heights 
and  hollows  by  the  winds  (see  par.  44),  we  have  many  examples 
in  the  "links"  of  Scotland  and  the  "sand-downs"  or  "dunes" 
of  England.  The  superficial  or  blown  portion  is  chiefly  composed 
of  fine  sand  and  comminuted  shells,  with  occasional  bands  of 
decomposed  vegetation  or  soil ;  but  as  we  descend  (and  wells 
have  been  sunk  to  90  and  120  feet  in  them)  we  find  stratiform 
layers  of  shells,  gravel,  shingle,  and  other  littoral  accumulations. 
Of  those  recently-formed  sand-drifts,  thousands  of  acres  lie  waste 
and  worthless  (Morayshire,  between  the  Tayand  Eden  in  Fife, 
between  Denial  and  Sligo  Bay  in  Ireland,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
near  the  Garonne,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Jutland) ;  but  of  the 
older  and  more  inland  portions  large  tracts  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  their  distinctive  features  obliterated  by  the  plough.  Many 
of  these  sandy  tracts  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  ordinary  silting 
operations,  though  some  would  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual  uprise 
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of  the  land  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  organic  remains 
in  the  superficial  or  drift  portion  are  partly  terrestrial  and  parily 
marine  (the  shells  of  the  helix  occurring  with  those  of  the  cockle, 
mussel,  and  mactra,  the  bones  of  marine  birds  and  fishes  with 
those  of  land  animals,  and  sea- weeds  along  with  terrestrial  plants) ; 
but  in  the  deeper  strata  the  remains  are  chiefly  marine,  and,  from 
the  incohering  nature  of  the  deposits,  by  no  means  well  preserved. 
Similar  sand-drifts,  but  containing  the  remains  of  the  plants  and 
animals  peculiar  to  the  regions  in  which  they  occur,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  force  along  the  coasts  of  South  Australia,  the  sea- 
board of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  they  are  known  as  medanoSf  the 
southern  shores  of  Brazil,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  country 
where  shallowness  of  water  and  set  of  tides  and  waves  are  favour- 
able to  their  accumulation. 

339.  Closely  connected  with  sand-drifts,  and  in  fact  only  differ- 
ing from  them  in  being  the  products  of  more  exposed  and  rocky 
coasts,  are  shinglerbeachea — those  accumulations  of  rounded  and 
water-worn  stones  which  are  piled  up  on  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  waves  and  tides.  They  occur 
only  along  exposed  districts,  from  which  the  sand  and  fine  debris 
are  swept  onwards  to  the  more  sheltered  recesses.  The  battering 
force  of  the  waves  during  high  storms  is  so  powerful,  that  masses 
of  shingle  are  often  found  from  6  to  20  feet  above  ordinary  tide- 
mark — Cleaving  appearances  very  perplexing  to  the  geologist  who 
is  unacquainted  with  the  force  of  waves,  the  weight  which  stones 
lose  when  immersed  in  water,  and  the  curious  wedge-like  arrange- 
ment which  takes  place  among  the  individual  pebbles.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  forward  motion  imparted  to  these  beaches  by  the 
waves,  they  are  also  subjected  to  the  lateral  current  of  the  tides ; 
and  thus  some  of  them  move  onward  along  the  coast  with  so  per- 
ceptible a  motion,  that  they  have  been  designated  travelling 
beaches,  like  the  famous  Chesil  Bank  on  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
Partly  owing  to  the  operations  of  ice,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar 
currents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  shores  are  there  composed  for 
hundreds  of  miles  of  gravel,  shingle,  and  boulders,  which,  if  con- 
solidated and  cemented,  would  rival  the  thickest  conglomerates 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  epoch ;  and  though  on  our  own  shores 
such  pebble-beaches  are  necessarily  limited,  no  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  pebble,  or  rather  boulder  ridge  of  Northam  (Devon- 
shire), can  doubt  the  power  of  existing  forces  to  produce  the  most 
gigantic  littoral  conglomerates. 

340.  All  along  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  along 
the  shores  of  every  other  sea,  there  exists  a  level  margin,  more  or 
less  covered  with  sand  and  gravel.    This  constitutes  the  existing 
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beach,  or  sea-margin ;  but  above  it,  at  various  heights,  are  found, 
following  the  bays  and  recesses  of  the  land,  several  similar  mai^ 
gins  or  terraces  known  as  "  ancient  or  raised  beaches."     These 
give  evidence  of  either  elevation  of  the  land  or  depression  of  the 
ocean,  and  point  to  times  when  sea  and  land  stood  at  these  suc- 
cessive levels.    Several  of  these  beaches  are  comparatively  recent 
— as  the  Chili  upheave  of  6  feet  in  1822,  and  the  Ullah  Bund  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  1819 — and  are  obviously  the  results 
of  local  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.    Others  are  of  more 
ancient  date,  though  still  coming  within  the  historic  period; 
while  most  of  the  higher  terraces  evidently  belong  to  the  dawn 
of  the  present  geological  era.    We  have  several  notable  examples 
along  our  own  coasts  at  heights  about  10,  20,  40,  and  60  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level ;  and  sea-shells  embedded  even  at 
greater  heights,  though  some  of  these  may  be  of  pleistocene  epoch. 
Similar  beaches  are  also  found  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  to 
the  height  of  500  feet,  on  that  of  Spitzbergen  from  20  to  200 
feet,  on 'that  of  Norway  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  from  20  to  100  feet,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  along  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  conspicuously  in  many  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.    In  some  districts  these  terraces  are  covered 
with  sand,  shells,  and  shingle  ;  in  other  localities  a  mere  shelf  or 
line  along  a  hillside  (like  the  "  parallel  roads "  of  Glen  Roy)  is 
all  that  bears  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  tides  and 
waves.    The  remains  found  in  the  gravel  and  sand  of  these 
beaches  are  chiefly  shells  belonging  to  the  species  now  inhabiting 
the  ocean  (limpet,  periwinkle,  cockle,  buccinum,  &c.,  in  Britain), 
though  a  careful  examination  detects  varieties  apparently  extinct. 
The  more  elevated  terraces,  like  those  of  Scotland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Greenland,  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  where  they 
occupy  wide  expanses  in  ancient  firths  and  bays,  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  by  the  superficial  observer  for  true  diluvial  or  even 
tertiary  gravels. 

["  The  opportunity  which  I  had  to-day  (23d  March  1865)  of  compariDg 
the  terrace  and  boulder  lines  of  Mary  River  and  Charlotte  Wood  Fioid, 
enables  me  to  assert  positively  the  interesting  fact  of  a  secular  elevation  of 
the  crust,  commencing  as  yet  at  some  undetermined  point  north  of  76%  and 
continuing  to  the  Great  Glacier  and  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  Grinnell 
Land.  This  elevation,  as  connected  with  the  equally  well  sustained  de- 
pression of  the  Greenland  coast  south  of  Kingatook,  is  in  interesting  keep- 
ing with  the  same  undulating  alternation  on  the  Scandinavian  side.  Cer- 
tainly there  seems  to  be  in  the  localities  of  these  elevated  and  depressed 
areas  a  systematic  compensation.  I  counted  to-day  forty-one  distinct  ledges 
or  shelves  of  terrace  embraced  between  our  water-line  and  the  syenitic 
ridges  through  which  Mary  River  forces  itself.    These  shelves,  though 
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sometimes  merged  into  each  other,  presented  distinct  and  recognisable  em- 
bankments or  escarps  of  elevation.  Their  surfaces  were  at  a  nearly  uniform 
inclination  of  descent  of  5  degrees,  and  their  breadth  either  12,  24,  36,  or 
some  other  multiple  of  twelve  paces.  This  imposing  series  of  ledges  car- 
ried you  in  forty-one  gigantic  steps  to  an  elevation  of  480  feet ;  and  as  the 
first  rudiments  of  these  ancient  beaches  left  the  granites  which  had  once 
formed  the  barrier  sea-coast,  you  could  trace  the  passing  from  drift-strown 
rocky  barricades  to  clearly-defined  and  gracefully-curved  shelves  of  shingle 
and  pebbles.  I  have  studies  of  these  terraced  beaches  at  various  points  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  They  are  more  imposing  and  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  of  Wellington  Channel,  which  are  now  regarded  by  geo- 
logists as  indicative  of  secular  uplift  of  coast.  As  these  strange  structures 
wound  in  long  spirals  around  the  headlands  of  the  fiords,  they  reminded 
me  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy—a  comparison  which  I  make  rather 
from  general  resemblance  than  ascertained  analogies  of  causes." — Kane's 
Arctic  Explorations,  iL  81,  82.] 

341.  With  regard  to  "  submarine  forests,"  which  have  received 
considerable  attention  from  local  observers,  we  need  only  remark, 
that  as  raised  beaches  seem  to  point  to  successive  elevations  of 
the  land,  so  do  these  so-called  forests  give  evidence  of  similar  de- 
pressions.   As  yet  such  submerged  forests  have  been  found  only 
in  limited  areas,  as  along  some  of  the  bays  of  Shetland,  in  the 
Firths  of  Forth,  the  Eden,  and  Tay,  between  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
at  Hartlepool  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  at  Hull  on  the  Humber, 
in  the  embouchure  of  the  Mersey,  at  Bournemouth  in  Hampshire, 
and  along  the  low  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire.    In 
general,  these  submarine  forests  consist  of  a  bed  of  peat  or  semi- 
lignite  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  abounding  in  roots  and 
trunks  of  trees  in  the  lower  portion,  and  in  mosses  and  aquatic 
plants  in  the  upper  and  lighter-coloured  portion.    The  trees  are 
chiefly  oaks  (often  of  great  dimensions),  Scotch  firs,  alders,  birches, 
hazels,  and  willows ;  and  throughout  are  embedded  hazel-nuts, 
seeds  of  various  plants,  and  the  wing-cases  of  insects.    The  forests 
rest  for  the  most  part  on  dark-blue  unctuous  clay,  and  are  over- 
laid by  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  marine  silts  and  sands — 
thus  showing,  first,  that  the  forest-growth  had  been  formed  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  present  seaboard ;  second,  that  after  its 
formation  and  consolidation  into  peat,  it  had  been  submerged  and 
overlaid  by  the  sea-silts  and  sands  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  after  being 
covered  by  these  silts,  it  had  been  re-elevated  to  its  existing  level. 
These  submarine  forest-growths  also  imply  not  only  a  greater 
extension  of  the  British  Islands  than  at  present,  for  they  stretch 
away  to  an  unknown  extent  beneath  the  sea,  but,  from  the  great  size 
of  their  trees  and  the  nature  of  the  embedded  insects,  the  existence 
of  a  somewhat  warmer  climate  between  the  present  day  and  the 
boulder-clay  epoch. 
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Chemical  Deposits. 


342.  Under  this  head  we  have  classed  all  deposits  arising  &om 
calcareous  and  silicious  springs,  all  saline  incrustations  and  pre- 
cipitates, and  all  bituminous  or  asphaltic  exudations.  The  most 
frequent  deposits  of  a  calcareous  nature  are  calc-tuff  and  calc- 
sinter,  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and  travertine.  Golc-tuff^  as 
the  name  implies,  is  an  open,  porous,  and  somewhat  earthy 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  calcareous  springs,  and  is 
found  in  considerable  masses  or  incrustations  enclosing  frag- 
ments of  plants,  bones,  shells,  and  other  organisms.  C ale-sinter, 
from  the  German  word  sintem,  to  drop,  is  of  similar  origin,  but 
more  compact  and  crystalline,  and  has  a  concretionary  structure^ 
owing  to  the  successive  films  which  are  drop  by  drop  added  to 
the  mass.  Stalagmites  and  stalactites  (abeady  noticed  in  par.  61) 
are  often  of  considerable  magnitude  in  limestone  caverns,  and 
are  here  noticed  as  frequently  enclosing  the  bones  and  skeletons 
of  animals  found  in  these  caverns.  Travertine  (a  corruption  of 
the  word  Tiburtinus)  is  another  calcareous  incrustation,  deposited 
by  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  It  is  abundantly 
formed  by  the  river  Anio  at  Tlbur,  near  Eome  ;  at  San  Vignone 
in  Tuscany,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  collects  with  great 
rapidity,  and  becomes  sufficiently  hard  in  course  of  a  few  years  to 
form  a  light  durable  building-stone.  *^A  hard  stratum,"  says 
Lyell,  '^  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  from  the  waters  of 
San  Filippo  in  four  months ;  and  as  the  springs  are  powerful,  and 
almost  uniform  in  the  quantity  given  out,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  which  descends  the  hill, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  in  some  places  attaining  a  thickness  of  250  feet.  To 
what  length  it  might  have  reached  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
as  it  is  cut  off  by  a  stream  which  carries  the  remainder  of  the 
calcareous  matter  to  the  sea."  Travertine  is  a  light,  porous,  or 
concretionary  rock,  well  adapted  for  arches  and  other  structures 
where  weight  is  objectionable ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's. 

343.  As  with  deposits  from  calcareous,  so  with  deposits  £rom 
silicious  springs — these  forming  silicious  tufa  and  sinter  in  con- 
siderable masses,  as  at  the  hot  springs  or  Geysers  of  Iceland, 
(where  it  iills  fissures  12  and  14  feet  in  width,  and  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  basin-shaped  mounds  from  which  the  springs  are  dis- 
charged to  the  height  of  from  10  to  40  feet),  the  Azores,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  New  Zealand,  and  other  regions  of  existing  or  recent  vol- 
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canic  action.  According  to  Dr  Webster,  the  hot  springs  of  the 
Valle  das  Furnas,  in  the  island  of  St  Michael,  rise  through  volcanic 
rocks,  and  precipitate  considerable  quantities  of  silicious  sinter. 
Around  the  circular  basin  of  the  largest  spring  there  are  seen 
alternate  layers  of  coarse  sinter  mixed  with  clay,  including  grasses, 
ferns,  reeds,  &c.,  in  different  states  of  petrifaction.  Wherever  the 
water  has  flowed,  sinter  is  found  rising  8  or  10  inches  above  t^e 
ordinary  level  of  the  stream.  The  herbage  and  leaves  are  more  or 
less  incrusted  with  silex,  and  exhibit  all  the  successive  stages  of 
petrifaction,  from  the  soft  state  to  a  complete  conversion  into  stone ; 
but  in  some  instances  cUumina  is  the  mineralising  material 
Fragments  of  wood,  and  one  entire  bed,  from  3  to  6  feet  in  depth, 
composed  of  reeds  common  to  the  island,  have  become  wholly 
silicified ;  and  a  breccia  is  also  in  act  of  formation,  composed  of 
obsidian,  scoriae,  and  pumice,  cemented  by  silicious  sinter.  In- 
deed all  our  modem  breccias — that  is,  consolidated  sands,  gravels, 
shell,  coral,  and  shingle-beaches — are  cemented  and  held  together 
by  calcareous  or  silicious  infiltrations  ;  and  in  this  way  extensive 
beds,  like  the  coral-stone  of  the  Pacific,  the  limestones  of  Gauda- 
loupe,  and  the  breccias  of  Ascension,  have  been  forming  from 
time  immemorial,  and  contain  the  petrified  remains  of  shells, 
fishes,  turtles'  eggs,  bones  of  sea-birds  and  land-mammalia,  and 
even  skeletons  of  man  himselfl 

344.  In  hot  countries,  incrustations  of  common  salt,  nitrates  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  other  saline  compounds,  are  formed  during 
the  dry  season  in  the  basins  of  evaporated  lakes,  in  deserted 
river-courses,  and  in  shallow  creeks  of  the  sea  (par.  62).  These 
incrustations  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  in  course  of  time 
acquire  considerable  thickness,  or  are  overlaid  by  sedimentary 
matter,  and  there  exhibit  alternations  like  the  older  formations. 
Such  deposits  are  common  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  Africa,  in  the 
Salinas  or  old  sea-reaches  of  South  America,  which  furnish  most 
of  the  nitrates  of  commerce,  along  the  coasts  of  India,  in  the  salt- 
lakes  of  Central  Asia,  the  borax  lagoons  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  sal-ammoniac  valley-tracts  of  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  Thibet. 
Sal-ammoniac,  like  sulphur,  is  also  a  product  of  modem  volcanoes ; 
and  both  occur  in  combination  with  clay  and  other  earthy  matter 
(pars.  61  and  126)  in  deposits  of  considerable  extent  in  Sicily,  - 
Iceland,  West  Indies,  and  other  volcanic  regions. 

[The  most  important  (commercially  speaking)  of  the  saline  deposits  are 
those  of  Iquique  in  Peru.  From  six  to  fourteen  leagues  from  the  coast,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  through  the  province,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
or  thereabouts,  is  the  Pampa  of  Taramugal.  This  plain  or  pampa  has  evi- 
dently been  a  sea-lake,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  result  of  elevation  by  vol- 
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canic  agency.  There  are  other  minor  terraces  or  old  sea-flats  between  the 
main  pampa  and  the  sea,  but  that  of  Taramugal  is  the  most  important  and 
productive.  It  consists  in  some  parts  of  many  feet  in  thickness  of  sand 
indurated  with  salt,  soft  sand  with  crystals  of  nitrate,  and  true  ccUeches  of 
concreted  nitrate  of  soda  and  stony  debris.  The  other  salts  found  in  the 
deposits  are  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  biborates  of  lime  and  soda, 
sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  magnesian  alum,  &c.  Iodine  also  exists  with 
the  nitrate,  and  throughout  the  caUvcherot  traces  of  boracic  acid  have  been 
found  in  the  water — the  whole  pointing  unmistakably  to  the  marine  origin 

of  the  deposits. Mr  Shaw,  in  his  recent  travels  in  Tartary,  rode  through 

desiccated  lake-sites  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  sandy  soil,  but  consisting 
beneath  of  beds  of  common  salt,  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  varying  from  1 
to  3  feet  in  depth,  and  often  of  almost  transparent  purity.] 

345.  With  respect  to  springs  and  exudations  of  petroleum, 
asphalt,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  too 
limited  and  scanty  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  bulk  of 
the  rocky  crust,  and  are  principally  of  geological  importance  as 
throwing  light  on  analogous  products  of  earlier  date.  Occasion- 
ally, like  the  petroleum  springs  of  the  Irawaddi  (which  yield 
annually  600,000  hogsheads),  the  Caspian  (which  discharge  many 
hundred  pounds  daily),  and  the  Tigris,  they  impregnate  the  soil 
and  gravel  for  many  leagues  in  their  course  ;  like  the  pitch-lakes 
of  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  Texas,  they  sometimes  constitute 
pure  and  independent  deposits  ;  while  not  imfrequently,  like 
those  of  Bastenne  in  France,  Seyssel,  and  the  Val  de  Travers  in 
Switzerland,  the  asphalt  is  intimately  blended  with  calcareous 
matter,  forming  solid  irregular  masses  of  which  the  hills  from 
whence  it  is  quarried  consist 


Igneous  or  Volcanic  Accumulations. 

346.  The  effects  of  igneous  action  in  modifying  the  crust  of  the 
globe  have  been  already  adverted  to  in  pars.  63-66  and  125-128, 
it  having  been  there  shown  that  it  acts  either  as  a  gradually 
elevating  force,  as  a  displacing  and  deranging  force,  or  as  an 
accumulating  agent  by  discharges  of  lava,  scoriae,  dust,  and 
ashes.  Whether  manifesting  itself  in  quiet  upheavals,  in  earth- 
quakes, or  in  volcanoes,  its  geological  results  are  of  prime  im- 
portance ;  and  though  the  present  epoch,  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  past,  be  one  of  rest  and  tranquillity,  yet  wide  regions  of 
the  globe  bear  witness  to  extensive  modifications  even  within  the 
history  of  man.  That  such  must  be  the  case,  the  student  can 
readily  convince  himself,  by  casting  his  eye  over  the  sketch-map 
of  "  Volcanic  Centres"  given  at  page  135,  and  there  observing  the 
prevalence  of  igneous  phenomena  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
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world — ^Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic,  the  lands  within  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Circles,  being  all  alike  subjected  to  the  disturbing  and  modifying 
influences  of  igneous  action.  In  par.  128  we  detailed  the  leading 
lines  of  centres  of  active  eruption,  and  from  these  we  can  trace 
an  almost  unbroken  gradation  back  through  the  cinders  and  ashes 
that  entombed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  to  the  tulaceous  trass  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  coeval  with  the 
prehistoric  stone  period  of  our  race,  and  from  these  to  the  trachy- 
tic  lavas  of  Auvergne,  which  began  to  be  ejected  at  the  dawn  of 
the  palsBotherian  tertiaries,  and  closed  with  the  epoch  of  the 
mastodon,  mammoth,  and  elephant  in  Europe.  As  exponents  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  globe,  volcanic  products  possess  compara- 
tively little  interest ;  and  it  is  therefore  chiefly  to  the  effects  they 
have  produced  on  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  the  irregu- 
larities of  surface  they  have  created,  the  sudden  destruction  of  life 
they  occasion,  and  their  mere  lithological  magnitude,  that  we  here 
briefly  direct  the  student's  attention. 

347.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  such  changes : 
our  limits  only  permit  of  a  few  instances  under  each  category, 
beginning  with  those  gradual  elevations  and  depressions  which 
produce,  in  the  long-run,  extensive  modifications  in  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  country.    Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  shores  of  the  Baltic  have  been  gradually  elevated  from 
10  to  14  inches  above  their  former  level,  and  are  still  apparently 
on  the  uprise.     This  movement  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Keilhau  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  commenced  long  anterior 
to  the  historic  period,  and  has  attained  in  the  south-east  of  Nor- 
way an  altitude  of  nearly  600  feet — an  elevation  which  must 
have  added  materially  to  the  rigours  of  its  climate.    Extensive 
flats  and  terraces  along  the  coasts  of  Siberia  give  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Wrangell,  of  a  recent  and  gradual  uprise  of  these 
regions ;  and  though  the  shores  of  South  Greenland  would  appear 
to  be  sinking  at  a  slow  imiform  rate,  all  to  the  north  of  76°  lat.  is 
partaking,  according  to  Dr  Kane,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  great 
extent  and  altitude — ^he  having  counted  at  Mary  River  as  many 
as  forty-one  terraces,  making  in  all  a  height  of  480  feet.    As  in 
the  northern  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  in  no  region  so 
impressively  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  South  America,  where 
Mr  Darwin  has  traced  elevations  from  the  deserted  beaches  of 
the  present  century  to  terraces  400,  600,  and  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Such  uprises  may  not,  however,  be  gradual  but 
sudden,  producing  geological  results  of  a  very  marvellous  and 
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instructive  description.  Thus,  by  the  great  Chili  earthquake  of 
1822,  an  immense  tract  of  ground — ^not  less  than  100,000  square 
miles — ^was  permanently  elevated  from  6  to  10  feet  above  its 
former  level ;  and  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  remained  bate 
and  dry  at  high  water,  ^'  with  beds  of  oysters,  mussels,  and  other 
« shells  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grew,  the  fish  being 
all  dead,  and  exhaling  most  offensive  effluvia.**  By  an  earthquake 
in  1819,  a  tract — the  Ullah  Bund — in  the  delta  of  the  Indos^ 
extending  nearly  50  miles  in  length  and  16  in  breadth,  was  up- 
heaved 10  feet ;  while  adjoining  districts  were  depressed,  and  the 
features  of  the  delta  completely  altered. 

[Speaking  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  South  America,  Mr  Darwin  sajs : 
**  It  may  he  concluded  that  the  coast  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, for  the  space  at  least  of  1180  miles,  has  been  elevated  to  a  height 
of  100  feet  in  La  Plata,  and  of  400  feet  in  southern  Patagonia,  within  the 
period  of  existing  shells,  but  not  of  existing  mammifers ;  that  in  La  Plata 
the  elevation  has  been  very  slowly  effected ;  that  in  Patagonia  the  move- 
ment may  have  been  by  considerable  starts,  but  much  more  probably  slow 
and  quiet.  In  either  case  there  have  been  long  intervening  periods  of 
comparative  rest  during  which  the  sea  corroded  deeply  into  the  land. 
That  the  periods  of  denudation  and  elevation  were  contemporaneous  and 
equable  over  great  spaces  of  coast,  is  shown  by  the  equable  heights  of  the 
plains;  and  that  there  have  been  at  least  eight  periods  of  denudation 
[eight  escarpments  or  ancient  sea-cliffs] ;  and  that  the  land  up  to  a  height 
of  from  950  to  1200  feet  has  been  similarly  modelled  and  affected."  Again, 
speaking  of  the  western  coast,  he  says :  "We  have  seen  that  upraised 
marine  remains  occur  at  intervals,  and  in  some  parts  almost  continuously, 
irom  lat.  45°  35'  to  12'*  S.  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  This  is  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  north  and  south  line,  of  2075  geographical  miles.  Along  this 
great  line  of  coast,  besides  the  organic  remains,  there  are  in  very  many 
parts,  marks  of  erosion,  caves,  ancient  beaches,  sand-dunes,  and  successive 
terraces  of  gravel,  all  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  Judging  from  the 
upraised  shells  alone,  the  elevation  in  Chiloe  has  been  350  feet ;  at  Con- 
ception certainly  625  feet,  and  by  estimation  1000  feet ;  at  Valparaiso,  1300 
feet ;  at  Coquimbo,  252  feet ;  northward  of  this  place  shells  have  not,  1  be- 
lieve, been  found  above  300  feet,  and  at  Lima  they  were  falling  into  decay 
at  85  feet.  Not  only  has  this  amount  of  elevation  taken  place  within  the 
period  of  existing  moUusca  and  cirripedes,  but  their  proportional  numbers 
in  the  existing  sea  have  in  most  cases  remained  the  same."  Further,  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  elevatory  action,  he  remarks :  "  In  many  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru  there  are  marks  of  the  action  of  the  sea  at  suc- 
cessive heights  on  the  land,  showing  that  the  elevation  has  been  interrupted 
by  periods  of  comparative  rest  in  the  upward  movement,  and  of  denudation 
in  the  action  of  the  sea.  These  are  plainest  at  Chiloe,  where,  in  the  height 
of  about  500  feet,  there  are  three  escarpments — at  Coquimbo,  where,  in  a 
height  of  364  feet,  there  are  five— at  Guesco,  where  there  are  six — at  Lima, 
where,  in  a  height  of  250  feet,  there  are  three  terraces ;  and  others,  as  it  is 
asserted,  at  considerably  greater  heights.  Seeing  over  how  many  hundred 
of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  on  how  many  places  on  the  shores  of 
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the  Pacific,  the  elevatory  process  has  been  interrapted  by  periods  of  com- 
parative rest,  we  may  conclude,  conjointly  with  the  evidence  drawn  from 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  that  the  elevation  of  the  land  it  generaUy  an 
intermittent  action"] 

348.  The  above  are  examples  of  upheaval  on  a  great  scale, 
and  attended  with  comparatively  few  convulsions  or  local  dis- 
placements. The  following  are  of  a  different  order :  In  1692 
the  town  of  Port-Boyal  in  Jamaica  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
when  the  whole  island  was  frightfully  convulsed,  and  about  a 
thousand  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  submerged  to  the 
depth  of  50  feet,  burying  the  inhabitants,  their  houses,  and  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour.  The  disasters  of  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake in  1755,  when  the  greater  part  of  that  city  was  destroyed, 
and  sixty  thousand  persons  perished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  have  been  repeatedly  recited  ;  as  have  also  those  of 
Calabria,  which  lasted  nearly  four  years — ^from  1783  jto  the  end  of 
1786 — producing  fissures,  ravines,  landslips,  falls  of  the  sea-cliff, 
new  lakes,  and  other  changes, — changes  which,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion, afford  the  geologist  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  com- 
plicated alternations  which  may  arise  from  a  single  series  of 
subterranean  movements,  even  though  of  no  great  violence.  In 
1743,  the  town  of  Guatemala,  in  Mexico,  with  all  its  riches  and 
eight  thousand  families,  was  swallowed  up,  and  every  vestige  of 
its  former  existence  obliterated ;  the  spot  being  now  indicated  by 
a  frightful  desert  four  leagues  distant  from  the  present  town.  So 
also  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  1811,  which,  from  the 
village  of  New  Madrid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  lakes,  islands,  and  new  water-chan- 
nels. Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  historic  period ;  but  enough,  we  presume, 
has  been  quoted  to  convince  the  student  of  the  vast  amount  of 
change  that  must  have  been  produced  by  earthquake  shocks  and 
convulsions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  the  commencement 
of  the  current  epoch. 

349.  The  products  of  volcanoes,  and  the  effects  of  volcanic 
action,  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  pars.  125-129.  The 
eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  matters  of  everyday  noto- 
riety ;  the  burying  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  a  subject  of 
high  historic  interest ;  and  the  trachytic  lava-flows  of  Auvergne 
— varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  length—carry  us  back  to 
times  antecedent  to  the  human  race,  and  yet  all  within  the  limits 
of  the  current  epoch.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  reckoned  the  current 
which  reached  Catania  in  1669  to  be  fourteen  miles  long  and  in 
some  parts  six  wide  ;  Recupero  measured  the  length  of  another, 
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upon  the  northern  side  of  Etna,  and  found  it  forty  miles  ;  while 
Spallanzani  mentions  currents  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles. 
In  1783,  the  discharges  of  the  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  con- 
tinued for  nearly  three  months,  producing  the  most  disastrous 
effects,  as  well  as  most  extensive  geological  changes  on  the  face 
of  the  island.    The  immediate  source  and  the  actual  extent  of 
these  torrents  of  lava  have  never  been  actually  determined, 
though  Pennant  speaks  of  them  as  covering  a  surface  ninety-four 
miles  by  fifty ;  but  the  stream  that  flowed  down  the  channel  of 
the  Skaptar  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  its  greatest  breadth.     With  regard  to  its  thickness,  it  was 
variable,  being  as  much  as  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
the  narrow  channels,  but  in  the  plains  rarely  more  than  one 
hundred,  and  often  not  exceeding  ten  feet.     The  Hverfisfliot 
branch  of  the  same  eruption  was  about  forty  miles  in  length 
and  seven  in  its  utmost  breadth  ;  "  and  when  it  is  considered," 
says  Captain  Forbes,  "  that  all  this  merely  represents  that  por- 
tion which  flowed  into  the  inhabited  districts,  whilst  in  all  pro- 
bability an  equal  if  not  a  greater  portion  was  heaped  up  at  the 
base  of  the  crater,  and  in  the  unknown  districts  by  which  it  is 
environed ;  and  if  we  also  take  into  consideration  the  pumice, 
sand,  and  ashes  scattered  not  only  over  the  whole  island,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pasture  was  at  least  temporarily  de- 
stroyed, but  hundreds  of  miles  around,  even  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast — twice  the  volimie  of  Hecla 
would  hardly  represent  the  matter  ejected."     Again,  *'Qn  the 
11th  of  August  1855  "  (we  quote  the  Kev.  Mr  Coan  in  *  Silliman's 
American  Journal '),  a  small  point  of  light  was  noticed,  resem- 
bling a  brilliant  star,  on  the  apex  of  Mauna  Loa  [one  of  the 
active  craters  in  the  island  of  Owhyhee],  and  in  full  view  from 
Hilo,  Byron's  Bay.     This  bright  point  soon  rose  and  expanded, 
filling  the  heavens  with  a  dazzling  glare.     The  eruption  pro- 
gressed with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  rolling  its  wide  fiery 
floods  over  the  mountain's  summit  down  to  its  base,  with  appal- 
ling fury.    Day  after  day  the  action  increased,  filling  the  air  with 
smoke,  which  darkened  our  entire  horizon,  and  desolating  im- 
mense tracts  once  clothed  with  waving  forests,  and  adorned  with 
tropical  verdure.     This  eruption  has  now  been  in  progress  nearly 
ten  months,  and  still  the  awful  furnace  is  in  blast.    The  amount 
of  matter  disgorged  is  enormous :  the  main  stream  is  nearly 
seventy  miles  long  (including  its  windings),  from  one  to  five 
miles  wide,  and  varying  from  ten  to  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth."     We  quote  these  as  instances  of  hundreds  that  might  be 
adduced  to  show  the  extent  of  discharges  from  existing  volcanoes. 
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Whether  as  lava,  pumice,  scoriss,  dust,  hot  mud,  or  ashes,  vol- 
canic products,  both  on  land  and  under  the  ocean,  are  materially 
adding  to  the  structure  of  the  rocky  crust,  just  as  in  former 
epochs  similar  functions  were  performed  by  the  granites,  por- 
phyries, basalts,  traps,  and  trap-tuflfs  of  the  mineralogist.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  igneous  rock-matter  in  certain 
localities  that  the  student  must  look  for  the  chief  results  of  vol- 
canic effort.  As  in  former  epochs,  so  even  now  we  have  lines  and 
axes  of  volcanic  elevation  ;  and  chains  of  hills,  like  those  pointed 
out  by  Von  Tschudi  in  Peru,  and  by  Darwin  in  the  Pacific,  have 
risen  almost  within  the  scope  of  the  human  era.  Palseontologi- 
cally,  volcanic  tufas  and  lavas  enclose  terrestrial,  fresh- water,  and 
marine  remains  ;  and  these  must  vary  in  character,  not  only  in 
point  of  time,  but  geographically,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  connec- 
tion with  such  volcanic  centres  as  those  of  Italy,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  or  the  islands  in  the  Pacific. 


Organic  Accumulations. 

350.  Organic  accumulations,  as  depending  on  the  agencies 
described  in  pars.  56-59,  consist  either  of  vegetable  or  of  animal 
remains,  or  of  an  intimate  admixture  of  both.  The  most  im- 
portant of  those  resulting  from  vegetable  growth  are  peat-mosses, 
jungle-swamps,  drift-rafts,  and  submerged  forests.  Peaty  which 
is  a  product  of  cold  or  temperate  regions,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
annual  growth  and  decay  of  marsh  plants — reeds,  rushes,  equi- 
setums,  grasses,  sphagnums,  confervse,  and  the  like,  being  the 
main  contributors  to  the  mass,  which  in  process  of  time  becomes 
crowned  and  augmented  by  the  presence  of  heath  and  other 
shrubby  vegetation.  Peat-moss  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  all  swamps  and  hollows;  and  wherever  stagnant  water  pre- 
vails, there  it  increases,  filling  up  lakes,  choking  up  river- 
courses,  entombing  fallen  forests,  and  spreading  over  every  sur- 
face having  moisture  sufficient  to  cherish  its  growth.  It  occupies 
considerable  areas  in  Scotland  and  England,  though  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  drainage  and  the  plough ;  but  it  still  covers  a 
wide  extent  of  surface  in  Ireland.  It  is  found  largely  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Kussia  and  Finland,  in  North  America,  and  in 
insular  positions,  as  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Of  the  absolute  surface  occupied  by  peat,  we  have  no  accurate 
estimate ;  but  some  idea  of  the  geological  importance  of  the  for- 
mation may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  mosses  on 
the  Shannon  is  fifty  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth, 

2b 
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wliile  the  great  marsh  of  Montoire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
is  not  less  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.     Some  of  the  Scot- 
tish mosses  have  been  dug  for  fuel  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
and  many  in  Ireland  and  Holland  are  reckoned  at  twice  that 
thickness.    In  the  surveyed  portion  of  Canada  it  is  estimated  as 
covering  upwards  of  300  square  miles,  and  in  some  instances  not 
less  than  30  feet  in  depth.     It  occurs  in  all  stages  of  consolidation, 
from  the  loose  fibrous  "  turf"  of  the  previous  summer,  to  the  com- 
pact lignite-looking  "  peat"  formed  thousands  of  years  ago.     It  has 
been  attempted  to  classify  peat  as  turf^  hill-peat,  hog-peat,  &c., 
according  to  the  situations  in  which  it  occurs,  or  according  to  its 
texture  and  composition  o.^  fibrous,  papyraceous,  earthy,  and  jwJci- 
form;  but  seeing  that  the  whole  is  so  irregularly  and  intimately 
blended,  such  distinctions  are  of  little  practical  value.     Besides 
the  peculiar  plants  which  constitute  the  mass,  peat-mosses  con- 
tain the  trunks  of  the  oak,  pine,  birch,  alder,  hazel,  willow,  and 
other  trees,  together  with  their  seeds,   fruits,  and   cones  —  ap- 
parently the  wrecks  of  forests  entangled  and  destroyed  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  swampy  peat,  prostrated  by  storms,  or  felled 
by  the  hand  of  man.     And,  what  is  deserving  of  special  notice, 
the  trunks  of  many  of  those  trees  are  of  most  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, in  districts  where  now  the  same  species  struggle  on  for  a 
stimted  and  dwarfish  existence.    Bones  and  horns  of  the  Irish 
elk,  stag,  ox,  and  other  animals,  are  found  in  most  of  our  British 
mosses,  with  occasional  remains  of  human  art,  as  canoes,  stone 
axes,  querns,  flint  arrow-heads,  &c.,  of  the  British  stone  period; 
Roman  weapons  and  coins  that  date  to  the  first  invasion  of  the 
island  by  the  legions  of  Caesar ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  skele- 
ton of  man  himself.     Some  of  these  fossils  are  comparatively 
modern;   others  point  to  a  period  apparently  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  the  human  race. 

351.  As  with  peat-mosses  in  temperate  latitudes,  so  with  the 
jungle-growth  of  tropical  deltas,  as  those  of  the  Niger,  Ganges, 
and  Amazon ;  so  with  the  cypress-swamps  of  the  United  States, — 
the  "  Great  Dismal,"  for  example,  which  is  forty  miles  in  length 
by  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and  entirely  composed  of  the  decay  of 
cypresses,  with  their  undergrowthsof  ferns,  reeds,  rushes,  and  marsh 
shrubs ;  and  so  also  with  the  pine-rafts  and  vegetable  debris  bome 
down  by  such  rivers  as  the  Mackenzie,  Mississippi,  &c.,  and  en- 
tombed in  the  lakes  that  lie  in  their  course,  or  amid  the  silt  of  their 
estuaries.  All  are  adding  to  the  solid  structure  of  the  globe,  and 
forming  beds,  small  it  may  be  in  comparison,  but  still  analogous 
to  the  lignites  of  the  tertiary,  and  the  coals  of  the  carboniferous 
era.    Speaking  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  rivers,  many  of  which 
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annually  receive  vast  quantities  of  drift  timber,  Dr  Richardson 
remarks:  "As  the  trees  retain  their  roots,  which  are  often 
loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  they  readily  sink,  especially  when 
water-soaked;  and,  accumulating  in  the  eddies,  form  shoals, 
which  ultimately  augment  into  islands.  A  thicket  of  small 
willows  covers  the  new-formed  islands  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  water,  and  their  fibrous  roots  serve  to  bind  the  whole 
firmly  together.  Sections  of  these  islands  are  annually  made  by 
the  river,  assisted  by  the  frost;  and  it  is  interesting  to  study 
the  diversity  of  appearances  they  present,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  gradually  decay  until  they 
are  converted  into  a  blackish-brown  substance  resembling  peat, 
but  which  still  retains  more  or  less  the  structure  of  the  wood ; 
and  layers  of  this  often  alternate  with  layers  of  clay  and  sand, 
the  whole  being  penetrated,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  yards, 
by  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  the  willows.  A  deposition  of  this 
kind,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  infiltration  of  bituminous  matter, 
would  produce  an  excellent  imitation  of  coal.  It  was  in  the  rivers 
only  that  we  could  observe  sections  of  these  deposits ;  but  the 
same  operation  goes  on  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale  in  the 
lakes.  A  shoal  of  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed  on  the  south 
side  of  Athabasca  Lake,  by  the  drift  timber  and  vegetable  debris 
brought  down  by  the  Elk  River ;  and  the  Slave  Lake  itself  must 
in  process  of  time  be  filled  up  by  the  matters  daily  conveyed  into 
it  by  Slave  River." 

352.  Accumulations  resulting  from  animal  agency  are  uni- 
versal and  varied :  but  those  of  any  appreciable  magnitude  are 
chiefly  coral-reefs,  serpula-reefs,  shell-beds,  and  infusorial  de- 
posits. The  nature  and  growth  of  the  coral  zoophyte  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  par.  59,  and  we  need  here  only  observe  the 
extent  of  its  distribution  in  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Southern 
Oceans.  Viewing  a  coral-reef  as  essentially  composed  of  coral 
structure,  with  intermixtures  of  drift-coral,  shells,  sand,  and  other 
marine  debris,  we  find  such  masses  studding  the  Pacific  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  abound- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  trending  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  ;  and  occur- 
ring less  or  more  plentifully  in  the  Persian,  Arabian,  Red,  and 
Mediterranean  Seas.  In  the  Pacific,  where  volcanic  agency  is 
actively  upheaving  and  submerging,  coral-reefs  are  found  form- 
ing low  circular  islands,  enclosing  lagoons  (atolls,  or  lagoon- 
islands),  surrounding  islands  of  igneous  and  other  origin  {fring- 
ing,  or  shore- reef s)^  crowning  others  already  upheaved  {coral 
ledges)^  or  stretching  along  shore  in  surf-beaten  ridges  {the  true 
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barrier,  or  encircling  reef)  of  many  leagues  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  thickneBS.    Bearding 


them  as  mainly  composed  of  coral,  and  knowing  that  the  zoo- 
phytes can  only  add  on  an  average  little  more  than  a  foot  to  the 
etriictiire  dnrinf;  a  century,  many  of  these  reefs  mnat  have  been 
commenced  before  the  dawn  of  the  present  epoch  ;  and  looting 
upon  them  aa  consisting  eBsentially  of  carbonate  of  iime,  we  have 
calcareous  accumulations  rivalling  in  magnitude  the  limestones 
of  the  Beeondary  formations.  Captain  Flinders  describcB  the 
great  reef  which  follows  the  line  of  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Holland  as  more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  in  course  of  which 
there  is  one  continued  portion,  exceeding  350  miles,  without  a 
break  or  passage  through  iL  The  thickness  of  the  mass  is  vari- 
able— in  some  instances  leas  than  twenty  feet,  and  in  others  more 
than  a  hundred. 

353.  The  composition  and  construction  of  coral-reefs  (which 
have  necessarily  received  a  vast  amount  of  minute  attention 
from  our  scientific  voyagers),  though  effected  chiefly  by  lime- 
secreting  zoophytes,  seem  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  pro- 
miscuous aggr^ation  of  marine  debris.  As  produced  by  the 
zoophyte,  coral  is  almost  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  soft  and 
porous  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  so  hard  and  compact  as 
to  be  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  builiiing.  During  its 
formation,  however,  it  encloses  shells,  fragments  of  drift-coral, 
sea-weeds,  sponge?,  star-fiahea,  sea-urchins,  drift-wood,  and  tbe 
like  ;  and  these  being  cemented  in  one  mass  by  the  growth  of 
new  coral,  the  drift  of  coral-sand,  and  the  infiltration  of  carbonate 
of  lime  from  decomposed  coral,  the  rock  presents  a  brecciated 
appearance  extremely  analogous  to  some  older  limestones.  Again, 
the  sediment  deposited  in  the  lagoons  and  sheltered  water-chan- 
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nels,  and  which  arises  from  the  decomposition  and  trituration  of 
the  coral,  and  from  the  raspings  and  droppings  of  the  animals 
which  bore  i'nto  or  browse  upon  it,  produces  when  dried  and 
consolidated  a  substance  scarcely  distinguishable  from  some 
earthy  varieties  of  chalk.  Further,  where  reefs  have  been  up- 
heaved by  subterranean  agency,  as  the  strata  of  fossil  coral  on  the 
hills  of  Tahiti,  or  enveloped  in  volcanic  tufas,  as  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  a  bed  ten  feet  thick  occurs  between  two  lava  cur- 
rents, the  "  coral-stone  "  has  a  sparry  crystalline  aspect — thus 
presenting  the  geologist  with  almost  every  gradation  of  limestone, 
from  the  soft  chalky  mass  of  yesterday's  secretion  to  the  compact 
texture  of  saccharoid  marble. 

[**The  fragments  of  coral,"  says  Mr  Darwin,  when  describmg  Keeling 
Atoll,  "  which  are  occasionally  cast  on  the  *  flat,'  are,  during  gales  of  un- 
usual violence,  swept  together  on  the  beach,  where  the  waves  each  day  at 
high  water  tend  to  remove  and  gradually  wear  them  down ;  but  the  lower 
fragments,  having  become  firmly  cemented  together  by  the  percolation  of 
calcareous  matter,  resist  the  daily  tides  longer,  and  hence  project  as  a  ledge. 
The  cemented  mass  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  but  in  some  few  parts 
reddish  from  ferruginous  matter :  it  is  very  hard,  and  is  sonorous  under 
the  hammer  :  it  is  obscurely  divided  by  seams,  dipping  at  a  small  angle 
seaward :  it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  corals  which  grow  on  the  outer 
margin,  some  quite,  and  others  partially  rounded,  some  small,  and  others 
between  two  and  three  feet  across ;  and  of  masses  of  previously-formed 
conglomerate,  torn  up,  rounded,  and  re-cemented ;  or  it  consists  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  entirely  composed  of  rounded  particles,  generally  almost 
blended  together,  of  shells,  corals,  the  spines  of  echini,  and  other  such 
organic  bodies.  Rocks  of  this  latter  kind  occur  on  many  shores  where 
there  are  no  coral  reefs.  The  structure  of  the  coral  in  the  conglomerate 
has  generally  been  much  obscured  by  the  infiltration  of  spathose  calcareous 
matter,  and  I  collected  a  very  interesting  series,  beginning  with  fragments 
of  unalter|d  coral,  and  ending  with  others  where  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover with  the  naked  eye  any  trace  of  organic  structure."] 

354.  Shell-beds,  like  those  formed  by  the  oyster,  cockle,  mus- 
sel, and  other  gregarious  molluscs,  are  found  in  the  seas  and 
estuaries  of  every  region,  often  spread  over  areas  of  considerable 
extent,  and  of  several  feet  in  thickness.  Drifted  shells  are  also 
accimiulated  on  certain  coasts  in  vast  quantities,  being  piled  up  in 
ridges  miles  in  length  and  many  feet  in  thickness,  as  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  rejected  pear-mussel  forms  a  bank  nearly  20  miles  in 
length  by  5  feet  in  depth ;  and  shell-sand,  entirely  composed  of 
comminuted  shells,  is  strewn  for  leagues  along  the  shores  of  every 
existing  sea.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  myriads  of  testacea 
that  throng  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
propagate  their  kind,  and  the  indestructible  nature  of  their  shells, 
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we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  accumulations  to  a  place  in  the 
present  epoch  as  imporant  as  that  which  they  held  in  any  of  the 
earlier  eras.  Occasionally  the  drifted  shells  and  shell-sand  of 
existing  coasts  are  cemented  into  a  compact  durable  breccia  {lit- 
toral conglomerate,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed)  by  the  infiltration 
of  calcareous  matter  resulting  from  their  own  decomposition  ;  in 
many  of  our  raised  beaches,  shell-beds  several  feet  in  thickness 
constitute  a  prominent  feature  ;  and  could  we  lay  bare  the  bottom 
of  many  seas  and  estuaries,  shell-beds  entombed  in  situ  would  be 
discovered  rivalling  in  magnitude  the  shelly  limestones  of  the 
stratified  systems.  As  the  range  of  the  testacea,  both  in  point  of 
depth  and  geographical  latitude,  is  now  pretty  well  known  to  the 
zoologist,  the  shell-beds  become  important  indices  not  only  to 
any  change  of  climate,  but  to  any  elevation  or  depression  of  sea- 
bottom  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  regions  where  they  now 
occur. 

355.  In  treating  of  the  chalk  and  tertiary  strata,  we  saw  what 
an  important  part  had  been  played  in  the  formation  of  certain 
beds  by  infusorial  animalcules  and  minute  foraminifera  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  researches  of  microscopists  have  gone,  it  would,  appear 
that  the  same  minute  agencies  are  still  at  work  in  the  silt  of  our 
lakes  and  estuaries,  and  in  the  shoals  of  our  seas.  What  the  eye 
regards  as  mere  mud  and  clay,  is  found,  imder  the  lens  of  tiie 
microscope,  to  consist  of  countless  myriads  of  infusorial  shields,  or 
the  shells  of  foraminifera — a  discovery  whose  limits  will  be  far- 
ther extended  as  the  microscope  becomes,  as  it  soon  must  be,  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  geological  inquirer.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  Ehrenberg,  for  example,  that  infusorial  accumu- 
lations are  now  choking  up  the  harbour  of  Wismar  in  the  Baltic ; 
that  similar  formations  are  effecting  changes  in  the  b^  of  the 
Nile  at  Dongola  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Elbe  at  Cuxhaven  ;  and 
that  many  of  our  ochraceous  bog-iron  ores  consist  chiefly  of  the 
siliceo-femiginous  shields  of  these  minute  and  myriad  animal- 
cules. The  berg-mahl  (mountain-meal)  of  Iceland  and  Lapland, 
the  "  edible  clay  "  of  Brazil,  and  the  "  white  earth  "  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  are  evidently  of  the  same  nature — and  these  are 
spread  over  many  miles  in  extent  and  several  feet  in  thickness. 
According  to  Pictet,  6000  shells  of  foraminifera  have  been 
counted  in  an  ounce  of  sand  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  • 
D*Orbigny  found  3,840,000  in  the  same  quantity  from  the  shores 
of  the  Antilles ;  and  every  cast  of  the  sounding-lead,  alike  in 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Australian  seas,  brought  up  thousands 
to  the  naturalists  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 
Nay,  it  has  been  shown,  by  still  more  recent  soimdings,  that 
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calcareouB  maib,  ricli  in  polt/thalamoiu  (man7-chaiiibeTed)/or(i- 
min^ero,  polycittint,  diatom*,  and  qtongiolitet,  form,  the  bed  of 


the  Gulf  Stream  through  its  whole  couiae,  as  far  as  yet  examined, 
and  that  the  sanie  ot^anicallj-fonned  marls  occur  in  vast  eitent 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  from  its  western  margin  almost 
completely  across  the  Atlantic  (we  quote  Prof.  Bailey),  the  bed  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  marked  by  calcareous  organiemB, — thns  indi- 
cating a  formation  in  progress  as  gigantic  as  any  that  Geology  has 
yet  revealed,  and  yet  dependent  upon  forces  apparently  the  most 
trivial  and  insignificant  in  nature. 

356.  Although  coral-reefs,  serpula-reefs,  shell-beds,  and  infuao- 
rial  deposits  are  the  only  accumulations  of  any  nu^itude  arising 
from  animal  agency,  there  are  still  some  maases  arising  from  the 
excretiEB  and  ezuTite  of  the  larger  animab  that  have  a  curious  in- 
terest both  in  a  lithologioal  and  palssontologioal  point  of  view. 
Thus  the  guano  of  the  Pacific  and  other  tropical  islets,  bo  valuable 
as  a  manure,  consists'mainly  of  the  droppings  of  countleBs  sea-fowl, 
intermingled  with  their  skeletons  and  eggs,  the  decayed  bodies  and 
bones  of  fishes,  seals,  sea-Uons,  and  other  marine  creatures.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  thickness  of  some  guano-deposits  [60,  80, 
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and  even  120  feet  according  to  Dr  Tschudi),  and  their  necessarily 
slow  accumulation,  the  lower  beds  must  be  of  vast  antiquity — 
carrying  us  back  to  the  very  verge  of  the  current  era.  So  also  of 
the  osite  or  Sombrero  guano,  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
West  India  island  of  that  name.  This  islet,  nearly  three  miles  in 
length,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  is  entirely  composed  of  the  fdtered  bones  of  turtles  and 
other  marine  vertebrata,  which  must  have  accumulated  for  ages 
on  some  shoal,  been  cemented  together  into  a  mass,  and  subse- 
quently elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  "  Bone-bed  " 
or  shoal  about  twenty  miles  eastward  of  the  Faroe  Islands  is  a 
similar  deposit,  still  in  course  of  accumulation,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  bones  of  fishes,  seals,  and  other  creatures  that  throng 
these  northern  waters.  Sands  and  gravels  containing  masses  of 
drift  bones,  such  as  the  tusks  and  grinders  of  the  mammoth  and 
elephant,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse,  bear,  &c.,  and  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  elk,  stag,  and 
wild  ox,  are  common  in  the  valleys  of  Britain,  in  the  river-plains 
of  North  America,  and  in  the  gravel  cliffs  of  Siberia  and  the 
polar  seas.  These  ossiferous  sands  and  gravels  are  clearly  later 
than  the  glacial  drift,  and  if  not  in  some  instances  the  retrans- 
ported  material  of  the  pre-glacial  ossiferous  gravels  (par.  310),  are 
referable  to  the  period  of  our  earliest  raised  beaches,  and  to  the 
time  when  the  sea  and  land  received  their  present  configuration. 
To  this  curious  series  of  accumulations  belong  the  mastodons 
found  in  the  bog-marls  of  North  America,  the  mammoths  of 
Siberia  and  the  islands  in  the  polar  seas,  the  dinornis  and  other 
gigantic  wingless  birds  of  New  Zealand,  the  epiomis  of  Madagas- 
car, and  the  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  aurochs,  Irish  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  beavers  of  the  valley-deposits  of  Europe.  And  it  is 
just  in  this  palpable  approach  to  existing  nature  that  we  begin  to 
detect  the  earliest  traces  of  the  human  species.  First,  and  far 
back  among  the  river-silts  and  peat-bogs  and  cave-earths,  we  dis- 
cover his  rude  stone  implements  and  weapons,  his  tree-canoes, 
and  the  embers  of  the  fires  which  he  alone  of  all  animals  can 
either  kindle  or  sustain.  Side  by  side  with  these  remains,  occa- 
sionally lie  bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
and  Irish  deer  (the  valley  of  the  Somme,  Holxne  in  Suffolk,  &c.) ; 
but  whether  these  may  not  have  been  washed  up,  drifted,  and 
reassorted  from  earlier  deposits,  is  a  question  not  always  easily 
determinable.  However  the  question  may  be  ultimately  an- 
swered, one  thing  is  certain,  that  just  as  the  mammoths  and 
mastodons  drop  away,  and  the  horse,  ox,  goat,  and  sheep  begin  to 
spread  over  Europe  in  increasing  numbers,  so  the  traces  of 
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priineTBl  man  become  more  frequent  and  unmistakable.    In  all 
likelihood— nay,  it  is  all  but  certain,  that  over  the  plains  and 


through  the  forestB  of  the  Old  World  man  hunt«d  the  Irish  deer 
and  speared  the  mammoth,  just  as  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the 
same  region,  he  lassoed  the  wild  horse  and  impounded  the  urus 
and  buffalo.  With  regard  to  this  subject,  however — viz.,  the  first 
appearance  of  man  —  much  unnecessary  discussion  has  taken 
place,  and  a  great  deal  of  uneasy  tenderness  been  displayed. 
Like  other  events  in  geological  history,  we  have  at  present  no 
means  of  assigning  to  it  a  de&uite  date  in  years  and  centuries. 
The  time  is  merely  relative,  and  all  that  science  can  safely  do  is 
to  ascribe  it  to  an  early,  though  not  to  the  very  earUest,  stages  of 
the  pleistocene  epoch.  The  human  skeletons  found  in  some  Con- 
tinental caverns  and  osseous  breccias,  in  the  river-sllta  of  South 
America,  in  the  peat-bogs  of  our  own  island,  and  in  the  tufaceous 
limestone  or  coral-conglomerate  of  Guadaloupe  (with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  those  found  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
Mount  St  Denis  in  central  France — a  breccia  containing  bones  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  Irish  deer,  &c.),  are,  geologically  speaking, 
but  of  yesterday,  and  date  back  at  the  utmost  but  a  few 
thousand  years. 

357.  The  deposits  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are 
either  of  vegetable  or  of  animal  origin  ;  but  there  ia  an  intimate 
admixture  of  both  in  the  toil  or  superficial  coverii^  of  the  earth. 
Strictly  speaking,  soil  ia  an  admixture  of  decomposed  vegetable 
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and  animal  matter — ^the  decay  of  plants,  and  the  droppings  and 
exuvise  of  animals.  Though  generally  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  earthy  ingredients,  its  dark  loamy  aspect  renders  it  readily 
separable  from  the  "subsoil"  of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel,  that  lies 
beneath.  It  is  of  universal  occurrence,  no  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  being  uncovered  with  it,  unless,  perhaps,  the  newly  de- 
posited debris  on  the  sea-shore,  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
the  snow-clad  mountain-top.  In  some  places  it  barely  covers  the 
flinty  rock,  in  others  it  is  several  feet  in  thickness  and  evidently 
of  great  antiquity  ;  and  everywhere  it  is  annually  on  the  increase, 
partly  from  the  decomposition  of  plants  and  animals,  partly  from 
animal  excretisB  and  the  casts  of  the  earth-worm,  and  partly  from 
new  additions  of  wind  and  water  borne  inorganic  particles.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  sections  of  some  undisturbed  soils,  the  vari- 
ous layers  of  vegetable  humus,  lines  of  land-shells,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  other  objects  of  human  art,  and  these  again  succeeded 
by  lower  layers  of  roots  and  vegetable  mould,  traces  of  early  culture, 
and,  deeper  than  all,  fragments  of  bone,  charred  wood,  stray  coins, 
stone  hatchets,  and  flint  arrow-heads — the  whole,  though  only  a 
few  feet  of  "  superficial  soil,"  carrying  us  backward  through  the 
lapse,  it  may  be,  of  more  than  twenty  centuries.  It  is  thus  that 
these  superficial  coverings  of  soil— of  "ruin  and  rubbish" — ^in- 
sensibly interweave  the  chronology  of  the  historian  with  that  of 
the  geologist,  leading  the  one  from  historic  to  prehistoric  times, 
and  the  other  from  prehistoric  traces  of  the  human  race  down- 
wards through  fossiliferous  strata  whose  antiquity  ceases  to  be 
registered  by  years,  and  can  be  only  dimly  indicated  by  the  lapse 
of  biological  cycles  and  systems. 


NOTE,    RECAPITULATORY   AND   EXPLANATORY. 

358.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  briefly  indicated  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  various  accumulations  that  have  taken 
place,  and  are  still  taking  place,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe 
since  the  close  of  the  Boulder  formation.  Of  course  it  is  always 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  fix  precisely  the  limits  of  a 
geological  formation,  inasmuch  as  the  close  in  one  region  may 
not  be  simultaneous  with  its  termination  in  another  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Glacial  Drift  there  is  this  additional  difficulty,  that  as 
the  land  rose  from  the  waters,  part  of  the  drift  was  re-transported, 
again  deposited  (remanie),  and  ultimately  elevated  in  the  closest 
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proximity  with  the  clays  and  boulders  from  whence  it  was  derived. 
Again,  while  the  Glacial  Drift  forms  a  sort  of  gmding-post  in 
northern  and  southern  latitudes,  its  absence  in  tropicfid  and  in 
sub-tropical  countries  increases  the  difficulty  of  drawing  there  the 
line  of  severance  between  Pleistocene  and  Recent  accumulations. 
Lithologically,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  embrace  under 
one  great  category  all  the  superficial  formations  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  ocean  and  continents  received  the  outlines  (or 
nearly  so)  of  their  present  configuration  ;  or,  speaking  palseonto- 
logically,  since  the  establishment  of  existing  biological  provinces. 
Adopting  this  plan,  we  have  classed  these  accumulations  under 
the  head  Post-Tertiary  or  Recent,  and  subdivided  them  into 
the  following  groups,  according  to  the  agents  more  immediately 
concerned  in  their  aggregation : — 

Flu viATiLB  ...River  accumulations  and  estuary  deposits. 
Lacustrine... Lake-silt  and  marl-beds. 

Marine Marine  silt,  sand-drift,  shingle-beaches,  &c. 

Chemical Calcareoiis,  siliceous,  and  saline  aggregations. 

Igneous Discharges  of  lava,  &c.,  earthquake  displacements,  &c. 

Obganic Peat-mosses,  shell-beds,  coral-reefs,  infusorial  accumula- 

tions,  &c. 

As  all  these  agencies  are  incessantly  at  work,  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding accumulations  are  still  in  progress,  others  are  compara- 
tively recent,  and  some,  again,  of  vast  extent  and  unknown 
antiquity.  Indeed,  when  estuary  deposits,  alluvium  in  valleys, 
lake-silts,  peat-mosses,  sand-drifts,  and  coral-reefs,  are  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  they  assume  a  geological  importance  not  at  all 
inferior,  as  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  to  any  of  the  older 
stratified  formations. 

359.  Lithologically,  the  formation  of  these  superficial  accumu- 
lations is  patent  and  apparent ;  and  thus,  while  of  high  interest 
in  themselves,  they  acquire  additional  importance  from  furnish- 
ing us  with  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  more  obscure  and  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  earlier  epochs.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
for  instance,  with  the  formation  of  such  mechanical  aggregates 
as  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  and  marine  mud-silts,  with  sand-drifts, 
gravel,  and  shingle-beaches ;  none  with  the  chemical  aggregation 
of  calc-tuff,  siliceous  sinter,  or  saline  incrustations,  though  some- 
times we  may  doubt  as  to  the  sources  whence  the  materials  are 
derived  ;  and  there  is  nothing  obscure  (when  rightly  studied 
and  apart  from  preconceived  theories)  in  the  growth  of  shell- 
beds,  coral-reefs,  and  infusorial  masses.  The  lithofaction  of  such 
organic  masses  as  shell-marl,  coral-reefs,  and  peat-beds,  and  the 
internal  changes    they   assume  under  pressure,  infiltration  of 
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mineral  waters,  and  other  chemical  affinities,  present  some  inte- 
resting questions,  but  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  chemist 
and  physicist ;  and  the  main  difficulties  connected  with  the  rocks 
of  the  period  are  those  that  attach  to  the  products  of  volcanoes 
already  adverted  to  in  the  Recapitulation  of  Chapter  VII.  In 
fact,  the  whole  Petralogy  of  the  period — ^however  much  we  may 
marvel  at  the  extent  of  coral-reefs,  the  innumerable  organisms  in 
microphytal  and  microzoal  deposits,  the  antiquity  of  peat-mosses, 
or  the  prevalence  of  volcanic  phenomena — is  a  thing  taking  place 
beneath  and  around  us,  and  the  student  who  fails  to  comprehend 
its  nature  and  origin  need  scarcely  attempt  the  solution  of  earlier 
formations. 

360.  The  Palaeontology  of  the  period  might  be  left  to  the  bota- 
nist and  zoologist,  as  all  but  synonymous  with  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  existing  nature,  were  it  not  for  many  local  removals, 
as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild-boar,  elk,  reindeer,  bear,  wolf, 
beaver,  &c.,  from  our  own  islands,  and  several  general  extinctions, 
as  the  mammoth,  rytina,  dinomis,  aepiomis,  dodo,  solitaire,  and 
Philip's  Island  parrot.  The  cosmical  conditions  of  our  planet 
forbid  any  cessation  of  progress  ;  and  thus  while  its  inorganic 
materials  are  being  worn  down,  shifted,  and  reconstructed  into 
new  arrangements,  its  vitality  must  also  undergo  corresponding 
modifications,  redistributions,  and  it  may  be  extinctions.  Adopt- 
ing this  view,  the  Post-Tertiary  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into 
the  following  sub-periods  : — 

^HiSTOBic. — Accumulations  and  changes  within  the  range  of  history — 
containing  coins,  implements  and  weapons  of  metal,  or  objects 
of  art,  that  can  be  referred  to  some  definite  period  of  human  chro- 
nology. 

Prehistoric.  —  Accumulations  and  deposits  imbedding  stone  imple- 
ments and  weapons,  and  other  evidences  of  man  anterior  to  any 
definite  period  in  history. 

Mammothian. — Accumulations  containing  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth, &c.,  with  which  we  have  yet  no  certain  evidence  that  man 
was  contemporary. 


H 
z/i 
O 


Through  these  stages — ^historic,  prehistoric,  and  mammothian — 
we  are  led  insensibly  into  the  Tertiary  system ;  and  there,  in  many 
of  the  superficial  beds,  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  are  associated 
with  those  of  the  earlier  and  more  cosmopolitan  Mastodon. 


Industrial  Products. 


361.  In  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  materials  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  system  are  of  vast  and  universal  value.    From  its  clar/s 
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we  obtain  an  unfailing  supply  for  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  drain- 
pipes, and  other  fictile  purposes ;  its  purer  saTvds  supply  the 
glass-maker  with  silica,  the  builder  with  setting  for  his  mortar, 
and  the  metal-smelter  with  material  for  his  moulds  ;  its  gravels 
and  shingle  are  used  in  every  country  for  road-making  ;  while 
many  of  the  same  fluviatile  sands  and  gravels  are  the  main  re- 
positories of  drift-gold,  as  in  California,  Brazil,  Australia,  and 
the   Oural  ;  of  stream-tin,   as  in  Cornwall ;   and  of  gems   and 
precious  stones,  as  in  India  and  other  countries.     The  marls  of 
the  system  have  been  long  used  in  agriculture,  as  have  also  the 
shell-sands  of  many  shores,  and  the  warp  or  tidal  silt  of  certain 
estuaries.    Featy  when  dug  in  rectangular  blocks  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure,  constitutes  in 
many  districts  the  principal  fuel,  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but 
for  burning  lime,  heating  com  and  malt  kilns,  and,  when  charred 
by  a  smothered  combustion,  makes  an  excellent  coke  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  and  similar  purposes.    Attempts  have  also  been 
made  in  this  country  to  extract  from  its  mass  tannin,  naphtha, 
paraffin,  and  other  chemical  products  ;  and  the  value  of  decom- 
posed peat  is  well  known  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.    The  saline 
incrustations  of  common  salt,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  borax, 
sal-ammoniac,  and  the  like,  have  been  early  made  use  of  by  man ; 
and  recently  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  become  an  extensive  importa- 
tion from  South  America  for  manurial  purposes.     The  bitumens 
— naphtha,  petroleum,  and  asphalt — have  been  long  known  and 
used  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine.    Asphalt  (Gr.  a,  not, 
and  sphallo,  I  slip)  was  anciently  used  as  a  cement,  and  also  in 
embalming  ;  and  now  it  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  roofing,  linings  for  cisterns,  foot-pavements,  &c.     Dis- 
tilled naphtha  is  largely  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  and 
occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps,  &c.     The  industrial 
applications  of  the  volcanic  products — lava,  pumice,  puozzolana, 
trass,  sulphur,  &c. — ^have  been  already  adverted  to  in  par.  129, 
to  which  the  student  may  again  refer.     The  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  coral  for  ornamental  purposes  is  well  known  ;  and  the 
massive  reef  furnishes  one  of  the  most  accessible  and  purest 
of  limestones. 

362.  On  such  an  obvious  and  universal  subject  as  the  Superfi- 
cial Accumulations,  we  have  necessarily  many  authors,  some  of 
whom  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  For  instance,  the 
*  Principles  of  Geology,'  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is  quite  a  store- 
house of  facts  relative  to  current  geological  events  ;  so  also  is  De 
la  Beche's  *  Geological  Observer ;  *  and  much  information  may 
be  drawn  from  any  recent  work  on  Physical  Geography.    On 
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the  subject  of  Coral  Reefs,  we  have  the  authority  of  Darwin  in 
his  valuable  work  *  On  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral 
Reefs,'  of  Dana  in  the  *  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  American 
Exploring  Expedition,*  of  Stutchbury  in  the  *  West  of  England 
Journal,*  of  Beechy  in  his  *  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,*  and  of  many 
other  recent  voyagers.  On  Peat  Moss,  the  *  Treatise  '  of  De  Luc 
and  the  *  Essays  *  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Rennie  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  ;  and  on  Volcanoes,  the  works  of  Dr  Daubeny  and 
Mr  Poullet  Scrope  contain  most  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  or  supply  the  name  of  the  author  who  has  written  on  the 
igneous  phenomena  of  different  localities.  Palseontologically, 
Professor  Owen*s  '  Fossil  Mammalia  of  Britain,'  the  *  Ossemens 
Fossiles'  of  Cuvier,  the  *  Palaeontologies'  of  Pictet  and  D'Orbigny, 
and  the  *  Reliquiae  Diluvianse  *  of  Dr  Buckland,  will  supply  the 
main  features  of  a  fauna  wKich  differs  little,  except  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  few  genera,  from  the  fauna  of  existing  fields  and 
forests.  The  *Antiquit^s  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes '  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  Keller's  *  Lake-Dwellings  of  Switzerland,' 
Nillson's  *  Stone- Age  in  Scandinavia,'  Lyell's  *  Antiquity  of  Man,' 
Lubbock's  *  Pre-historic  Times,'  Evans  on  *  Flint  Implements,' 
and  the  papers  of  Mr  Prestwich,  Dr  Falconer,  and  others  in  the 
*» Geological  Journal,*  will  furnish  all  the  reliable  information  yet 
known  respecting  the  flint  implements  and  other  remains  of 
human  art  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  the  alluvia  of  England,  in  the  bone-caves  of  Sicily, 
and  other  European  localities. 

363.  Having  treated  the  stratified  systems  in  detail,  but  chiefly 
as  they  are  developed  in  Britain,  it  may  now  be  instructive  to 
present  in  tabular  arrangement  what  seem  to  be  the  contem- 
porary or  equivalent  deposits  in  other  regions.  Without  such 
a  co-relation  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  read  with 
appreciation  the  papers  and  treatises  of  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can geologists,  while  a  knowledge  of  these  comparisons  will 
greatly  facilitate  his  comprehension  of  foreign  geology  should 
it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  travel  in  the  countries  to  wMch  they 
refer : — 
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CONTEMPORAEY  OR  EQUIVALENT  DEPOSITS. 


I.   POST-TERTIARY  OR  QUATERNARY  SYSTEM. 


British, 


A 


Historic.     \ 


\ 


Peat  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  human  re- 
mains, &c. 

Fens,  marshes,  and  river- 
deposits,  with  ancient 
canoes,  implements,  &c. 

Lake  -  silts,  fresh  -  water 
marls,  &c.,  with  canoes, 
metal  implements,  re- 
mains of  domesticated 
animals,  &c. 

Accumulations  of  sand- 
drift,  shore-  cave-  and 
beach  -  deposits,  consid- 
erably beyond  the  reach 
of  existing  tides. 


Foreiffn, 

'TTerrain  quaternaire  of  French 
authors,  in  part.  —  Modem 
portion  of  deltas  of  Rhine, 
Nile,  Ganges,  Mississippi, 
&c.  —  Marine  strata  enclos- 
ing temple  of  Serapis  at  Puz- 
zuoli. — Fresh-water  strata  en- 
closing temple  in  Cashmere. 
— Tundras  of  Siberia  ;  Tarai 
or  Jungle  soil  of  India ;  Cy- 
press swamps,  &c.  of  America. 
— Modem  part  of  Coral-reefs 
of  Red  Sea  and  Pacific. — Tra- 
vertine of  Italy ;  Calcareous 
Tufa  of  Guadaloupe ;  and 
Lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna, 
overspreading  objects  of  hu- 
man art,  &c. 


Pre- 

HISTOBIO. 


Peat-moss,  Lake-silts,  and 
other  alluvia,  with  tree- 
canoes,  pile-dwellings, 
and  stone  implements. 

Alluvia  and  river-deposits, 
with  remains  of  Irish- 
deer,  wild  oxen,  mam- 
moth, and  other  extinct 
mammals. 

Cave-deposits  in  part,  with 
bones  of  extinct  mam- 
mals, stone  and  bone  im- 
plements, and  fragments 
of  charred  wood. 


Terrain  quaternaire  of  French 
authors,  in  part.  —  Upper 
river-gravels  of  the  Somme, 
Seine,  &c.,  with  flint  imple- 
ments, and  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia.  —  Upper  alluvia 
of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. — 
River  -  silt  of  Upper  Egypt 
in  part. — Upper  portion  of 
cave  -  deposits  of  France, 
Belgium,  Mediterranean,  and 
Southern  Europe,  with  stone 
implements  and  charred  wood, 
—Plain  of  Holland  in  part ; 
plain  of  China  in  part;  and 
much  of  the  river-alluvia  of 
America. — Dinomis  silts  of 
New  Zealand. 
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Post- 
glacial. 


< 


\ 


British. 

Shell-marl  under  peat,  and' 
submarine  forests  of  mo- 
dem trees. 

Raised  beaches  at  various 
heights,  with  species  of 
shells  more  boreal  than 
those  of  existing  seas. 

Ancient  alluvia  and  gra- 
vel of  most  of  our  carses, 
straths,  dales,  and  holmes 
—the  "Brick-Clay"  of 
many  authors.  Contains  ^ 
remains  of  seals,  whales,  / 
&c. ;  and  of  extinct 
land  mammals,  as  mam- 
moth, rhinoceros,  urus, 
&c. 

C5ave-deposits  in  part,  with 
bones  of  extinct  and  liv- 
ing camivora  and  her- 
bivora  —  ursus,  hyaena, 
megaceros,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  No 
human  remains. 


Foreign. 


Loess  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 
fresh-water  shells  and  mam- 
moth bones. — Volcanic  tufa 
of  Ischia,  with  living  species 
of  marine  shells,   and  with- 
out human  remains  or  works 
of  art. — Newer  boulder  for- 
mation in    Sweden.  —  Bluffs 
of  the    Mississippi.  —  Drift- 
wood and  mammoth  -  gravel 
of  the  Arctic   seas. —  Tchor- 
nozem  or  black-earth  of  the 
Aralo  -  Caspian  plain.  —  Up- 
per portion  of  great  Chinese 
plain. — Auriferous   Drift,  in 
part,    of  the    Uralian,    Au- 
stralian, and  Califomian  gold- 
fields. 


I 
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Pleistocene 

or 

Newer 

Pliocene. 


/Glacial  drift  or  boulder  for- 
mation of  Norfolk,  of  the 
Clyde,  of  North  Wales 
—the  "Boulder  Clay" 
of  many  authors. — Nor- 
wich Crag.  —  Cave  -  de- 
posits of  Kirkdale,  &c., 
with  bones  of  extinct 
and  living  quadrupeds. 


; 


Terrain  quatemaire,  diluvium. 
Terrain  tertiaire  sup€rieur. 
—Glacial  drift  of  Northern 
Europe;  of  Northern  United 
States  ;  and  Alpine  erratics. 
—  Limestone  of  Girgenti 
Kimkur  of  India  (?);  Au- 
stralian cave-breccias. 


Older 
Pliocenb. 


V 


Pre-glacial  sands,  gravels, 
and  clays  of  Ayr,  Fife, 
Kincardine,  &c.  { 

Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  Coral- 
line Crag  of  Suffolk. 


/^Sub  -  Apennine  strata.  —  Hills 
of  Rome,  Monte  Mario,  &c 
—  Antwerp  and  Normandy 
Crag. — Aralo-Caucasian  de- 
posits, older  part. — Pampean 
formation  of  South  America, 
&c. 
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British. 


Upper 
Miocene. 


Lower 
Miocene. 


Upper 
Eocene. 


Middle 

Eocene. 


Lower 
Eocene. 


/ 


/ 


Marine  strata  of  this  age 
wanting  in  the  British 
Islands.  —  Ferruginous^ 
sands  of  North  Downs(?). 


/ 


< 


Hempstead  Beds  near  Yar- 
mouth,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Lignites   and    Clays    of ) 
Bovey,    in    Devonshire.  ^ 
Leaf-bed  of  Mull.    Lig- 
nites of  Antrim. 


1.  Bembridge  or   Binsted 
Beds,  Isle  of  Wight. 

2.  Osborne  or  St    Helens 


series. 


3.  Headon  series. 

4.  Headon  Hill  Sands  and 
Barton  Clay. 


\ 


< 


1.  Bagshot  and  Brackles- 
ham  Beds. 

2.  White  clays  of  Alum^ 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight 


\ 


Foreign, 

'Palurien  sup^rieur. — Faluns  of 
Touraine. — Part  of  Bordeaux 
Beds. — Bolderberg  strata  in 
Belgium.  —  Part  of  Vienna 
Basin. — Part  of  MoUasse  in 
Switzerland. — Sands  of  James 
River  and  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. —  Greensands  and 
marls  of  Maryland,  United 
States. 

^  Lower  part  of  Terrain  terti- 
aire  moyen.  —  Calcaire  lac- 
ustre  sup€rieur,  and  gr^  de 
Fontainebleau.— Part  of  the 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Au- 
vei-gne. — Limburg  Beds,  Bel- 
gium.—(Rupelian  and  Ton- 
grian  system  of  Dumont.) 
Mayence  Basin.  Part  of 
brown -coal  of  Grermany. — 
Hermsdorf  tile  -  clay,  near 
Berlin.      Lignites    of    New 

^    Zealand  (?). 

'1.  Gypseous    series    of  Mont- 
martre,  and  Calcaire  lacustre 
sup^rieur. 
2  and  3.  Calcaire  silicieux. 
J  2  and  3.  Gr^  de   Beauchamp, 
or  Sables  moyens. — Laecken 
Beds,  Belgium. 
4.  Upper  and  Middle  Calcaire 
V    grossier. 

1.  Bruxillien  or  Brussels  Beds 

of  Dumont. 
1.  Lower  Calcaire  grossier,  or 

glauconie  grossi^re. 

1.  Caibome  Beds,  Alabama. 
1  and  2.    Nummulitic   forma- 
tion of  Europe,  Asia,  &c. 

2.  Soissonnais  Sands,   or  Lits 
\   Coquilliers. 


< 


1.  London  Clay  and  Bog- 
norBeds. 

2.  Plastic    and     mottled 
clays  and  sands ;  Wool-^ 
wich  Beds. 

3.  Thanet  Sands. 

20 


^1.  Wanting  in  Paris  Basin, 
occurs  at  Cassel  in  French 
Flanders.  —  Limestones  and 
Clays  of  the  Carolinas  (?). 
2.  Argile  Plastique  et  Lignite. 
8.  Lower  Landenian  of  Bel- 
gium, in  part. 
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in.  CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM. 


Mabbtbioht 
Beds. 


Upper 
Whitb 
Chalk. 


British. 


Wantmg  in  England. 


White  Chalk,  with  flinte. 


JF'oreiffti. 


(Danien  of  I>*Orbigny, 
Calcaire  pisolitique,  Paris. 
Maestricht  Beds. 
Coralline  limestone  of  Faxoe  is 
Denmark. 

'Senonien  of  D'Orbigny. 

Obere  Ereide  and  Upper  Qna- 
der-sandstein  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

La  Scaglia  of  the  Italians. 

Yellow  Limestone  and  Green- 
sand  of  New  Jersey,  in  part. 


Lower 
Whitb 
Chalk. 


Upper 
Gbeensand. 


Chalk  without  flints.       , 
Chalk-marl.  ^ 


Toronian  of  D'Orbigny. 

Calcaire  h,  hippnrites.  Pyre- 
n^s. 

Upper  PUCner  Ealk  of  Saxony. 

Yellow  Limestone  and  Green- 
sand  of  New  Jersey,  in  part. 

Limestones  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Colombia,  S.  America. 


/Loose  sand,  ^th  WghtNc^^^^^^,  jj'Orbigny. 


green  grams 


I  Fi^ne  of  Merstham,  in  fej^,^^^^- 

MarlT^tone,  with  Chert,  ^1"  ^^^^"^^^^  o^  «»« 
I     Isle  of  Wight  ^     uennans. 


Gault. 


Lower 
Greensand. 


(  Dark-blue  Marl,  Kent.  ^^''''' ""!  D^bigny. 

Folkstone  Marl.  ^^^^Sl^^^T*  . 

J  Black  Down  Beds  (sand-    ^ZZ  ^Thf^  v  fl^^^^' 
\     stone  and  chert),  Devon-  \  ^^'^^.  .  °^    ^^  Saskatchewan 
gliire  praines    and     Vancouver's 

V  *  I     Island. 

/^Greensand  of  Kent   and^ 
Sussex. 
Limestone  (Kentish  Rag).      ^^  ^^  Infgrieur. 
i  Sands  and  Cky,  with  cal- 1  ^eocomien  Sup^rieur. 
S     careous  concretions  and  ?  ^V^^3  o^  D'Orbigny. 
chert,  Atherfield,  Isle  of 
Wight. 
^  Speeton  Clay,  Yorkshire. 


Hils  Conglomerat  of  Germany. 
Hils-thon  of  Brunswick. 
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Wealdbn.  i 


Upper 

OOLTTB. 


JiflDDLB 
OOUTE. 


Lower 

OOLITB. 


Lias. 


British, 

day,  with  occasional  bands  ^ 
of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone; Weald  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Snssex.         ^ 

Sand,  with  calcareous  grit 
and  clay ;  Hastings, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex. 


Foreigiu 

Neocomien  Inf^rieur. 
Formation  Waldienne. 
W&lderformation    of    North 
Oermany. 


1.  PurbeckBeds. 

2.  Portland     Stone 
Sand. 

8.  Eimmeridge  day. 


IV.  OOLITIC   OR  JURASSIC  SYSTEM. 

^1.  Serpuliten  Ealk  and  WSl- 
derformation  of  N.  Ger- 
many, in  part. — 2.  Portlan- 
and/^  dien  of  D*Orbigny.  —8.  Kim- 
meridgien  of  D'Orbigny. — 
Calcaire  k  gryph€es  virgules, 
of  Thirria. — Argiles  de  Hon- 
fleur  of  De  Beaumont. 

and  2.  Corallien  of  Beudant 
and  D'Orbigny. — Calcaire  k 
Merinn^  of  Thurmann. — 
8.  Oxfordien  Sup^rieur. — L 
Oxfordien  Inf^rieur  or  Cal- 
loyien  of  D'Orbigny, 


< 


Calcareous  Grit 
,  Coral  Rag. 
Oxford  Clay. 
4.  Elelloway  Rock. 

1.  Combrash   and  Forest^ 
Marble. 

2.  Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite 
and  Stonesfield  Slates. 

8.  Fuller's  Earth,  Bath. 

4.  Calcareous  Freestone 
and  Yellow  Sands  (In- 
ferior Oolite).  J 


y 


and  2.  Bathonien;  Grand 
Oolithe;  Calcaire  de  Caen. 
8  and  4.  Oolithe  inf^eur; 
Oolithe  ferrugineux  of  Nor- 
mandy; Oolithe  de  Bayeux ; 
Bigocien  of  D'Orbigny. 


{ 


1.  Upper  lias. 

2.  Marlstone. 
8.  Lower  Lias. 


^1.  Toarcien  of  D'Orbigny. 
2.  lias    Moyen;    Liasien    of 

D'Orbigny. 
4.  Calcaire  k  gryph^  arqu^; 
^  Sinemurien  of  D'Orbigny; 
Coal-field  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia (?) ;  and  Coal-fields  of 
India  (?). 


/ 


V.  TRIA.SSIC   SYSTEM. 


Upper.     < 


Bone -bed  of  Axmouth; 
Penarth  Beds ;  Dolo- 
mitic  Conglomerate  of 
Bristol ;  Salif erous  and  < 
Gypseous  Shales  and 
Sandstones  of  CheshiTe. 


/'Saliferien  of  D'Orbigny ; 
Mames  irises  of  the  French ; 
St  Cassian  or  Rhaetic  Beds ; 
Keuper  of  the  Germans. 
Coal  -  fields  of  Richmond^ 
Virginia,  and  of  Chatham, 
North  C^lina. 
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CONTRMPOBABT  OB 


Middle. 


Lower. 


British. 


Wanting  in  England. 


iConchylien  of  D'Orbigny,  in 
part;  Calcaire  k  C^ratites 
of  Coidier;  Muschelkalk  of 
Gennany. 


/Red  and  White  SandstonesX 

and   Quartzose   Conglo- 1  Bunter  Sandstein  of  the  Ger- 
merates   of    Lancashire  I     ™aii8  *  ^^  bigarr€  of  the 


< 


and    Cheshire.      White  > 
Sandstones    of    Lossie- 
mouth  and    Comming- 
stone,  Morayshire  (?). 


French ;  Conchylien       of 

D'Orbigny,  in    -part ;     Bed 

Sandstones  of   Connectlcat, 
U.S. 


VL  PERMLA.N  SYSTEM. 


Magnesian 
Limestone. 


Red 
Sandstone.- 


/I.  Laminated  and  Concre-\ 
tionary   Limestones    of 
York  and  Durham. 

^  2.  BrecciatedLimestonedo. 

3.  Fossiliferous  Limestone. 

4.  Compact  Limestone,  do. 
^5.  Marl-slate  of  Durham. 


Red  Sandstones,  Grits,  and 
Marls;  Dolomitic  Con- 
glomerate of  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Annandale^  &c. 


1.  Stinkstein  of  Thnringia. 

2.  Rauchwack^       do. 

3.  Dolomit  or  Upper  Zech- 
stein. 

4.  Zechstein  proper. 

5.  Mergel  or  Elupfer  schiefer. 

Rothliegendes  of  Thuringia. 

Permian  Sandstones,  Conglo- 
merates, and  Magnesian 
Limestones  of  Russia. 

Grfes  des  Voyages  of  French. 


VII.  CARBONIFEROUS   SYSTEM. 


Ufpee. 


Middle. 


1.  Upper   or   True    Coal- 
Measures. 

1.  Millstone  Grit  of  Eng- 
land. 

2.  Mountain   or   Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 


1.  Coal-fields  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Calcaire  Carbonif&re  of  the 
French. — Bergkalk  or  Kohl- 
enkalk  of  the  Germans. — 
Pentremite  Limestone,  U.S. 


LOWEB. 


^1.  Lower  Coal  •  Measur«B'\  1.  Eliesel  Schiefer  and  Jiingere 
and  "  Calciferous  Sand-  I  Grauwack^  of  the  Germans, 
stones "  of  Scotland. —  V  —  Gypseous  Beds  and  En- 
\  Lower  Limestone  Shale,  [  crinital  Limestones  of  Nova 
Mendips. —  Carbonifer- 1  Scotia. — Cypridina  Schiefer 
ous  Slates  of  Ireland.      /     of  Nassau,  Saxony,  &c. 


EQUIVALENT  DEPOSITS. 
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VIII.'  DEVONIAN  OR  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE. 


Uppkb. 


Middle. 


Lower. 


Upper. 


Lower. 


Upper. 


< 


British, 

/I,  Yellow  Sandstones  of'" 
Dura  Den,  Fifesliire ; 
Hospital  Mill,  Elgin; 
Kilkenny,  Ireland;  and 
Pilton  and  Petherwyn 
Groups,  Devonshire. 
2.  White  and  chocolate* 
coloured  Sandstones  and 
Grits  of  Beinnrick  and 
Roxburgh.  ^ 


Foreiffn, 


1.  Upper  Devonians  of  Russia ; 
Cypridina  Schiefer  of  Ger- 
many, in  part. 

2.  Catskill  Group,  U.S. 


^1.  Red     Sandstones     and^ 
Marls    of    Fife,    Perth, 
Forfar,  Hereford,  &c. 

2.  Schists  and  Limestones 
of  Devonshire. 

3.  Micaceous  and  Bitumin- 
ous j^ags  of  Caithness.  , 

^2.  Grey  Flagstones  and\ 
Sandstones  of  Perth  and 
Forfar.  Great  Pebbly 
Conglomerate  of  Scot- 
land'; Tilestones  of  Here- 
ford, in  part ;  Trappean 
Conglomerate  of  Scot- 
land. 


1.  Eifel  Limestone;  and  Up- 
per and  Middle  Devonians  of 
Russia,  in  part. 
^2  and  3.  Middle  Devonians  of 
Russia,  in  part;  Chemung, 
Genessee,  and  Hamilton 
Groups,  North  America. 


> 


V 


1.  Spirifer  Sandstone  and 
Slate. 

2.  Russian  Devonian,  lower 
part ;  and  Onondago  and 
Oriskany  Groups,  North 
America. 


IX.    SILURIAN    SYSTEM. 


fl.  Upper  Ludlow  Rocks; 
Lesmahago  Tilestones. 

2.  Aymestry  Limestone. 

3.  Lower  Ludlow. 

4.  Wenlock  Limestone  and 
Shale. 

5.  Llandovery  Rocks. 

1.  Caradoc  Sandstone. 

2.  Bala  Beds. 

3.  Llandeillo  and  Lingnla 
Flags. 

4.  Longmynd  or  "  Bo^om 
Rocks." 


I 


1-5.  Upper,  stages  of  Bohemian 
Basin ;  E  to  H  of  Barrande. 

1-3.  Pentamerus,  Delthyris,  and 
Onondago  Groups,  New 
York. — 4.  Schoharie  Coral- 
line Limestone. — 5.  Medina 
Sandstone. 

1  and  3.  Lower  stages  of  Bo- 
hemian Basin ;  C  and  D  Bar- 
rande.— 4.  Primordial  zone  of 
Barrande ;  Slates  of  Angers, 
France. — 1-4.  From  Oneida 
Conglomerates  to  Potsdam 
Sandstone  inclusive. 


X.  CAMBRIAN   SYSTEM. 

iFossiliferous  Schists  of  )  Alum  Schists  of  Sweden ;  low- 
Wicklow ;  Schists  and  >  est  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Wis- 
Slates  of  North  Wales.     )     consin  and  Minnesota. 


4M 


Lower  Onto  ad  Sdnti  of 
IhKmMm;    tad  GriU,  I  p.,— w, g«>^«fai^^ mH riilo- 


I 


H.  ULUBSBmAK^  SYaflKM. 


and    Q7»*«n™»  )  chiri«ic       ml       HOTiibleaide 
gefaisU  rf  the  Not^eni  f      g^^jjgi,  of  the  St  lAwrowe 

Hebrides;  HypcntiM**!     and  Adirondack  Mountains, 
rocks  of  Skye,  Ice.  } 

Gnf*«i«    SehistSy     Qnartzites, 

CiTstalliiie  limestones,  and 

LowiB.  {  ^  )     Serpenliues  of  the  Lanrmtide 

llfflP't^'™^  Canada. 
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XX. 

GENERAL  REVIEW   OP  THE   STRATIFIED   SYSTEMS — 
THEORETICAL  DEDUCTIONS. 

364.  The  object  of  Geology,  we  have  stated,  is  to  discover  the 
constitution  and  unfold  the  history  of  our  globe.  •  What  are  the 
materials  of  which  this  earth  is  composed  ;  what  are  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  their  formation  and  present  arrangement ;  what 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  remains  they  entomb,  as 
compared  with  those  now  peopling  its  land  and  waters  ;  what 
evidence  do  these  afford  of  past  change  and  progress ;  and,  com- 
bining the  sum  of  such  evidence,  what  is  the  history  of  our  earth, 
tracing  back,  through  all  its  manifold  phases,  from  the  current 
hour  to  the  earliest  moment  of  which  we  have  record  in  the  rock- 
formations  we  investigate  ?  This  is  Geology — this  the  wide  field 
of  labour ;  these  the  numerous  and  complicated  problems — this 
the  attractive  though  arduous  task  that  lies  before  the  geological 
inquirer.  In  tracing  the  history  of  our  own  race,  the  archee- 
ologist  exhumes  buried  cities  and  catacombs,  collects  objects  of 
human  art,  deciphers  monumental  inscriptions,  and  notes  every 
vestige  of  the  successive  tribes  that  have  peopled  any  given 
locality ;  so  in  Geology,  the  truthful  inquirer  examines  every 
stratum,  exhumes  every  fragment  of  plant  or  animal  he  detects, 
and  notes  every  impress  of  the  past,  be  it  a  footprint,  the 
ripple-mark  of  a  passing  current,  or  the  pittings  of  a  rain-drop. 
Every  fact,  however  small  in  itself,  augments  the  amoimt  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  thus  it  is  that  mere  chips  and  fragments,  which  the 
foot  of  the  ignorant  would  spurn  from  its  path,  and  the  road- 
maker  consider  sorry  material  for  his  purpose,  are  in  the  eye  of 
science  invested  with  as  high  an  interest  as  the  obelisks  of  Egypt, 
or  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  The  one  carries  the  human  chro- 
nologer  at  most  only  over  the  checkered  lapse  of  a  few  thousand 
years,  the  other  bears  the  geologist  back  immeasurably  into  the 
past ;  and  if  historians  are  disagreed  as  to  time  and  incidents  so 
recent,  what  marvel  need  it  be  that  geologists  are  not  yet  at  one 
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respecting  events  and  epochs,  compared  with  wliich  the  most 
distant  dates  of  man  are  but  as  the  moments  of  yesterday  ?  And 
after  all,  uniformity  in  geological  belief  is  much  more  general 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  just  for  this  reason,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  great  cosmical  events,  the  results  of  laws  and 
operations  that  are  now  acting,  have  acted,  and  will  continue  to 
act,  in  the  same  even  and  uniform  manner,  while  the  present 
constitution  of  Nature  remains. 


Uniformity  of  Natural  Operations. 

365.  The  agencies  that  now  operate  on  and  modify  the  surface 
of  the  globe, — that  scoop  out  valleys  and  wear  down  hills  ;  that 
fill  up  lakes  and  estuaries  and  seas  ;  that  submerge  the  dry  land 
and  elevate  the  sea-bottom  into  new  islands  ;  that  rend  the  rocky 
crust  and  throw  up  new  moimtain-chains  ;  and  that  influence  the 
character  and  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, — are  the  same 
in  kind,  though  differing  it  may  be  in  degree,  as  those  that  have 
operated  in  all  time  past.  The  layers  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel 
now  deposited  in  our  lakes  and  estuaries  and  along  the  sea-bottom, 
and  gradually  solidifying  into  stone  before  our  eyes,  are  the  same 
in  kind  with  the  shales  and  sandstones  and  conglomerates  that 
compose  the  rocky  strata  of  the  globe  ;  the  marls  of  our  lakes,  the 
shell-beds  of  our  estuaries,  and  the  coral-reefs  of  existing  seas, 
year  after  year  increasing  and  hardening,  belong  to  the  same 
series  of  materials,  and  in  process  of  time  will  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  chalks  and  limestones  and  marbles  we  quarry ;  the 
peat-mosses,  the  jungle-growth,  and  the  vegetable  drift  that  have 
grown  and  collected  within  the  history  of  man,  are  but  continua- 
tions of  the  same  formative  power  that  gave  rise  to  the  lignites 
and  coals  of  the  miner ;  the  molten  lavas  of  JEtna  and  Vesuvius, 
and  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  Hecla,  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same 
materials  which  now  compose  the  basalts  and  greenstones  and 
trap-tuffs  of  the  hills  around  us  ;  while  the  corals  and  shells  and 
fishes,  the  fragments  of  plants  and  the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds, 
now  embedded  in  the  mud  of  our  lakes  and  estuaries  and  seas, 
will  one  day  or  other  be  converted  into  stone,  and  tell  as  marvel- 
lous a  tale  as  the  fossils  we  now  exhume  with  such  interest  and 
admiration.  Without  this  uniformity  in  the  great  operations  of 
nature,  the  history  of  the  Past  would  be  an  uncertainty  and  de- 
lusion. We  can  only  read  the  past  as  connected  with  the  present ; 
and  premise  of  the  future  from  what  is  now  going  on  around  us. 

366.  And  here  the  student  is  met  with  this  difficulty  at  the 
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outset,  namely,  that  many  writers  on  the  science  are  in  the  habit 
of  treating  geological  phenomena  as  the  results  of  "  cataclysms," 
and  "revolutions,"  and  "aberrant  forces,"  without  seeking  for 
their  solution  in  the  fixed  and  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  In 
one  sense,  such  occurrences  as  the  submergence  of  the  Ullah  Bund 
in  India,  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  the  discharges  of  Hecla,  and  the 
like,  are  in  their  local  results  cataclysmal  and  revolutionary ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  merely  exponents  of  established  forces  in  nature, 
which  have  operated  less  or  more  through  all  time,  and  seem  as 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  a  habitable  terraqueous  globe, 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  In  cosmical  operations  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  trace 
the  continuous  line  of  law  by  which  they  are  regulated ;  but  in 
such  instances  it  is  certainly  much  more  philosophical  to  lay  the 
defect  at  the  door  of  our  own  inability  to  trace,  than  to  ascribe  it 
to  irregularity  and  disorder  in  nature.  And  after  aU,  there  are 
really  very  few  phenomena  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  existing  causes.  The  boulder-clay,  with  its 
huge  water-worn  blocks,  meets  with  its  analogues  in  arctic  and 
glacial  regions  ;  the  most  massive  conglomerates  are  matched  by 
existing  shingle-beaches  ;  the  granites  and  basalts  of  our  hills 
have  their  types  in  active  volcanoes  and  volcanic  productions  ; 
limestones  in  living  coral-reefs ;  and  coal-beds  in  the  peat-mosses, 
jungle-growths,  and  vegetable  drifts  of  the  current  epoch,  If  the 
operations  of  the  past  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  been  conducted 
on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  or  with  greater  rapidity,  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  this  too  may  be  readily  accoimted  for  by  different 
arrangements  of  sea  and  land,  and  by  concentrating,  aS  it  were, 
the  power  of  any  set  of  forces  for  a  continuous  period  in  one 
direction,  and  within  the  limits  of  one  locality.  Until  we  ascer- 
tain the  power  of  existing  causes  imder  every  possible  phase  of 
arrangement,  it  is  alike  premature  and  imphilosophical  to  have 
recourse  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  student  of  geology 
abandons  the  right  path  of  investigation  the  moment  he  appeals 
to  other  causes  than  those  now  operating  above,  beneath,  and 
around  him.  Nor  does  it  at  all  involve  the  idea  of  "revolu- 
tions "  and  "  cataclysms "  to  believe,  for  example,  the  earth  to 
have  gradually  cooled  down  from  an  incandescent  state  to  its 
present  temperature,  to  admit  the  periodical  passage  of  the  solar 
system  through  hotter  and  colder  regions,  or  to  rely  on  certain 
great  successional  and  progressional  movements  in  nature  for  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  problems.  There  is  only  this  to  be  ob- 
served, that  our  reasonings  can  never  be  founded  securely  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  fact ;  and  that  where  science  cannot 
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arrive  at  a  solution  throngh  the  powers  and  processes  of  existing 
nature,  it  will  be  little  aided  by  having  recourse  to  the  possible 
and  plausible.  Again,  where  the  force  seems  unequal  to  the 
result,  the  student  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  element  time — 
an  element  to  which  we  can  set  no  bounds  in  the  past^  any  more 
than  we  know  of  its  limit  in  the  future. 

367.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  hasty  indication,  that  there  are 
two  great  schools  of  geological  causation  —  the  one  ascribing 
every  result  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  element  of  unlimited  time  ;  the  other  appealing  to  agents  that 
operated  during  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  world  with  greater 
intensity,  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  over  wider  areas.  The 
former  belief  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
right  philosophy,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  pro- 
blems in  geology  seem  to  find  their  solution  only  through  the 
admission  of  the  latter  hypothesis.  As  far  as  existing  evidence 
goes,  palaeontology  has  established  the  fact  of  progressional  gra- 
dations in  the  vital  economy  of  the  globe,  and  it  may  be  that 
more  exact  investigation  may  yet  establish  analogous  gradations 
among  its  purely  physical  phenomena.  There  is  nothing  im- 
philosophical,  we  have  already  said,  in  the  hypotheses  (and 
many  facts  seem  to  favour  the  belief)  that  the  earth  has  gradually 
cooled  down  from  a  state  of  molten  incandescence  ;  that  volcanic 
activity  was  consequently  more  intense  and  general  during  earlier 
epochs  than  now ;  that  during  the  successive  stages  of  refrigera- 
tion the  earth  enjoyed  a  higher  surface-temperature ;  that  this 
higher  temperature  was  accompanied  by  tropical  phases  of  vege- 
tation and  vitality ;  and  that  on  this  single  idea  of  progression 
may  rest  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  Geology.  But  then  we  must  again  warn  the  student,  that 
such  hypotheses,  however  plausible,  cannot  possibly  be  accepted 
as  "true  and  sufficient  causes"  till  Geology  has  secured  more 
extensive  evidence,  and  learned  to  put  all  her  facts  through  a 
more  rigid  course  of  probation.  So  far  as  human  observation 
extends,  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence,  for  example,  of  the 
gradual  refrigeraition  of  the  globe,  of  the  secular  contraction  of 
its  mass,  of  its  passage  through  hotter  or  colder  regions  of  space, 
of  any  secular  change  in  its  axis  of  rotation,  of  any  retarding 
medium  affecting  its  orbit  roimd  the  sun,  of  any  cometic  in- 
fluence deranging  the  quiet  steady  movement  of  its  waters,  or, 
in  fact,  any  evidence  of  one  of  those  great  revolutionary  causes 
that  are  occasionally  appealed  to  by  the  geological  theorist. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  existing  operations  of  nature 
give  the  least  shadow  of  support  to  the  belief  in  alternating 
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periods  of  activity  and  violence,  of  cessation  and  repose — a 
belief  at  one  time  in  favour  among  a  certain  class  of  geologists, 
and  not  yet  altogether  discarded  £rom  the  popular  lecture-room. 
So  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  decide 
(and  by  this  alone  should  the  student  ever  seek  to  be  guided), 
the  operations  of  nature  appear  to  be  fixed  and  uniform  within 
certain  ascertainable  limits,  and  beyond  these  there  seems  to  lie 
some  great  law  of  cosmical  progression^  clearly  indicated  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  past,  and  ever  rising  up  before  us  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  but  standing  as  yet  beyond  the  grasp  of  exact 
scientific  demonstration. 


State  of  Geological  Inquiry. 

368.  Having  made  himself  familiar  with  the  operations  now 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  geologist  proceeds 
to  examine  the  rock-materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  describe 
their  composition  and  relative  positions,  to  investigate  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  they  contain,  to  ascertain  the  areas 
they  occupy,  so  as  to  indicate  the  conditions  and  appearance  of 
the  world  during  former  epochs,  and  ultimately  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  floras  and  faunas  that  have  succes- 
sively peopled  its  surface.  For  this  purpose,  he  descends  into 
the  stratified  or  accessible  crust,  and  there  he  finds  tide-rippled 
sandstones  that  must  have  formerly  spread  out  as  sandy  shores  ; 
conglomerates  that  formed  pebbly  beaches  ;  shales  that  were  the 
muddy  clays  of  former  lakes  and  estuaries ;  limestones  that  once 
were  living  coral-reefs ;  and  coal-beds  composed  of  the  remains 
of  a  bygone  vegetation.  Here,  also,  we  discover  embedded  corals 
and  shells  and  fishes  that  must  have  lived  in  the  ocean ;  reptiles 
that  thronged  shallow  bays  and  estuaries ;  huge  mammalia  that 
browsed  on  river-plains  ;  and  plants,  some  that  flourished  in  the 
swampy  jungle,  and  others  that  reared  their  trunks  in  the  tropi- 
cal forest.  Of  all  this,  though  mineralised  and  converted  into 
stone,  there  is  the  clearest  and  most  abundant  evidence ;  and 
could  the  geologist  map  out  the  mutations  of  sea  and  land  from 
the  present  moment  to  the  earliest  time  of  which  he  has  traces 
in  the  rocky  crust— could  he  restore  the  forms  of  the  fossil  plants 
and  animals  found  in  the  successive  strata — could  he  indicate 
their  habits  and  the  climate  and  conditions  under  which  they 
grew  and  lived — Geology  would  have  accomplished  its  task,  and 
have  done  for  the  past  aspects  of  the  world  what  geography  and 
natural  history  are  now  doing,  and  have  done,  for  its  present 
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features.  As  yet  the  ontline  of  sach  a  history  is  faint  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  when  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  back  the 
history  of  the  human  race  even  for  a  few  thousand  years,  which, 
compared  with  the  epochs  of  Qeology,  are  but  as  the  hours  of 
yesterday,  the  marvel  becomes,  not  that  the  outline  of  geological 
history  is  so  faint,  but  that  its  facts  are  so  numerous  and  well 
ascertained.  The  band,  moreover,  of  ardent  and  qualified  in- 
vestigators is  yearly  on  the  increase  ;  new  facts  are  daily  coming 
in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  time,  it  is  hoped,  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  geologist  shall  be  enabled  to  read  the 
history  of  the  world  before  man,  with  as  much,  if  not  with 
greater,  certainty  than  we  can  now  read  the  phases  of  human 
history  itself,  as  displayed  in  the  successive  developments  of 
Ninevites  and  Egyptians,  of  Qreeks  and  Eomans,  of  medieval 
Goths  and  modem  Anglo-Saxons. 

369.  Satisfactory,  however,  as  has  been  the  progress  of  geology 
during  the  last  fifty  years — hopeful  as  are  its  prospects — ^it  cannot 
be  denied,  and  the  student  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  fact,  that  the  great  tendency  of  many  investigators  is  to  rush 
at  once  into  generalisation  and  law  without  the  necessary  data ; 
while  others  too  timorously  avoid  generalisation,  and  bewilder 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  minute  and  unimportant  distinctions. 
We  have  on  the  one  hand  your  world -maker  and  developist 
confidently  constructing  the  world,  and  peopling  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  upon  the  slenderest  basis  of  fact,  but  the  broadest 
of  unsupported  assumption  ;  and  on  the  other  hanc^  your 
microscopic  fact-observer  and  species-maker,  unable  apparently 
to  comprehend  the  connection  of  what  he  observes — dignifying 
with  the  name  of  "  science "  a  wilderness  of  little  discoveries 
and  unimportant  distinctions.  The  one,  shirking  the  labour 
of  observation,  would  construct  a  world  without  the  necessary 
material ;  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend  the  value  of  law, 
plumes  himself  on  his  tact  in  technalising,  it  may  be,  the  tail  of 
a  trilobite.  All  honour  to  the  patient  investigator  of  facts,  for 
without  facts  we  can  never  have  legitimate  deductions — all  re- 
verence for  the  mind  that  honestly  strives  to  arrive  at  the  true 
expression  of  a  law,  for  without  law  nature's  facts  appear  but  an 
unintelligible  medley,  without  plan  or  arrangement.  What  we 
would  guard  the  student  against  is,  the  proneness  to  rush  into 
extremes — the  tendency  that  has  recently  been  exhibited  in  quar- 
ters from  which  better  things  might  have  been  expected — to 
dignify  mere  observation  with  the  name  of  geological  science ; 
and  the  craving  for  notoriety  that  impels  to  "theories  of  the 
universe,"  which  do  violence  to  fact,  [and  retard  the  progress  of 
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right  investigation.  As  mere  hypothesis  can  never  constitute 
Law,  80  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  however  numerous,  can  never 
be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  and  scope  of  a  science.  True 
geology  has  a  different  aim  before  it ;  its  cultivators  a  different 
function  to  perform.  And  the  interesting  problems  it  has  already 
solved — the  expanded  view  it  has  given  us  of  creation — and  the 
wondrous  variety  and  complexity  of  extinct  life  it  has  revealed, 
take  rank  already  among  the  established  beliefs  ^f  human  reason, 
as  the  proudest  triumphs  of  correct  observation  and  inductive 
philosophy. 


Systematic  Arrangements. 

370.  The  exponents  of  geological  history,  we  have  said,  are 
the  rocky  strata  of  the  globe ;  and  these,  after  diligent  research 
in  many  and  distant  regions,  have  been  arranged  into  groups 
and  systems,  each  set  occurring  above  another  in  point  of  time 
being  spread  over  certain  areas,  marked  by  some  peculiarity  of 
composition,  and  characterised  by  the  remains  of  certain  plants 
and  animals  not  found  in  any  other  series  of  strata.  In  fine, 
each  group  and  system  is  the  exponent  of  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  of  the  operations  that  took  place  during  that  period, 
not  only  in  the  area  where  the  stratified  group  or  system  occurs, 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the  area  from  which  the  materials  of 
that  group  or  system  were  derived.  Silts,  clays,  sands,  and  gravels 
deposited  in  any  sea  or  estuary,  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  terrestrial  source  ;  and  while  some  of  the  plants  and  animals 
embedded  in  these  sediments  may  have  belonged  to  the  waters  of 
deposition,  others  must  have  been  drifted  from  the  land,  and  thus 
bespeak  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  regions  from  which 
they  came  and  on  which  they  had  flourished.  In  arranging 
these  groups,  the  earlier  geologists  were  guided  more  by  mineral 
than  by  fossil  distinctions ;  hence  such  a  tabulation  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


J 


Alluvium, 

Diluvium,         ^ Tbetiabt. 

London  clay. 

Chalk, 

Oolite, 

New  red  sandstone,   )     .        .        .        .        Seookdart. 

Coal-measures, 

Old  red  sandstone, 
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Greywack^,    . 

Mica  schist,  and  gneiss. 

Granite  and  porphyry, 


IS,  ) 


TRAllTBinON. 

Pbimaby. 


Such  an  arrangement  tells  little  more  than  the  prevailing  com- 
position of  the  rocks  and  their  order  of  succession.     From  their 
structure  and  texture,  their  relative  thickness,   their  repeated 
laminations,  and  so  forth,  we  might  form  some  idea  of  the 
physical  agencies  concerned  in  their  aggregation,  and  of  the 
length  of  time  required  for  their  deposition.     This,   however, 
would  he  all ;  and  not  till  we  had  examined  the   remains  of 
plants  and  animals  embedded  in  the  strata,  could  we  tell  whether 
these  had  been  deposited  in  lakes,  or  estuaries,  or  seas  ;  could 
we  say  whether  the  climate  of  the  region  had  been  arctic,  tem- 
perate, or  tropical ;  could  we  depict  the  successive  phases  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  that  peopled  the  globe ;  or  could  we 
pronounce  on  the  various  mutations  which  that  vitality  had 
imdergone  during  the  long  progression  of  ages,  so  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  systems  of  the  geologist.    The  moment,  however, 
that  the  palaeontology  was  grafted  on  the  lithology  of  the  strati- 
fied systems,  the  science  assumed  a  new  interest,  and  geologists 
became  more  anxious  to  trace  the  successive  phases  of  vitality, 
than  to  be  curious  about  mere  mineral  and  physical  distinctions. 
Proceeding  upon  this  idea,  the  various  rocks,  from  the  sands 
and  gravels  scattered  on  the  surface  down  to  the  deepest-seated 
strata,  may  be  arranged  in  groups  and  systems  and  life-periods 
as  follows ; — 


Deposits  in  progress. 
Recent,  . 

Pleistocene,    . 
Pliocene, 
Miocene, 
Eocene,  . 

Chalk,  . 
Greensand, 

Wealden, 
Oolite,  . 
Lias, 

SaliferoTis  marls, 
Muschelkalk, . 
Upper  new  red  sand- 
stone, .        . 


Post-Tebtiabt  ^ 
(Quatebnary). 


Periods, 


Tebtiaby. 

Cretaceous. 

Ooounc 
(Jurassic). 

Triabsic. 


CAINOZOIC. 


] 


>      MESOZOIC. 
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Groups, 

Magnesian  limestone, 
Lower  new  red  sand- 
stone, .        • 

Coal-measures, 
Millstone  grit. 
Mountain  limestone, 
Lower  coal-measures. 

Yellow  sandstones,      \ 

Bed   sandstones    and  I 
conglomerates,    .      I 

Devonian    limestones  ^ 
and  schists. 

Fissile  flags  and  con- 
glomerates. 

Upper  Silurian, 
Lower  Silurian, 

Upper  Cambrian,   . 
Lower  Cambrian,    . 

Upper  Laurentian, 
Lower  Laurentian, 

Clay-slate, 
Mica-schist,    . 
Gneiss  and  granitoid 
schists. 


Syttems, 


Pebmian. 


Periods, 


\ 


Cabboniferous. 


DSVONIAK. 


PALEOZOIC. 


Silurian. 


Cambrian. 


Laxtbentian, 


Metakorfhic. 


HYPOZOIC. 


1^ 


)  »-• 
'  o 

o 


371.  In  each  of  these  groups  and  systems,  as  was  seen  while 
treating  them  in  detail,  there  are  certain  plants  and  animals  not 
occurring  in  any  other  group  or  system — the  range  of  difference 
being  less  between  the  Qroups  than  the  Systems,  and  being  still 
more  marked  in  the  Periods  and  Cycles.  Proceeding  upon  this 
fact,  it  has  been  attempted  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  world 
by  vital  gradations  alone,— ^sregarding  altogether  the  mineral 
and  mechanical  conditions  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur. 
There  is  an  evident  error  in  this,  however,  as  the  object  of  the 
geologist  is  to  unfold  not  merely  the  development  of  life,  but  the 
past  physical  and  geographical  phases  of  the  globe  ;  and  this,  not 
alone  in  still  serenity  of  sea  and  land,  and  peopled  with  certain 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  but  in  a  state  of  busy  activity  and 
change,  and  subjected  to  all  those  ceaseless  agencies  that  degrade 
and  reconstruct  the  mineral  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  for  the  young  geologist  to  accustom  him- 
self to  associate  the  rocks  with  the  fossils  they  embed — to  com- 
bine, for  example,  the  Silurian  strata  with  their  trilobites  and 
lingulae  and  cystidse,  rather  than  speak  of  a  ''trilobitian  epoch," 
to  the  subordination  of  other 


races,  which  may  be  quite  as 
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cliaracteristic  of  the  system,  though  not  occurring  in  the  same 
numerical  abundance. 

372.  It  is  needless,  we  presume,  again  to  warn  the  student 
against  the  error  of  attaching  to  these  "  groups "  and  "  systems " 
and  "periods"  a  value  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  them. 
It  is  true,  for  example,  that  the  general  fades  of  the  plants  and 
animals  that  lived  during  the  Silurian  epoch  differs  considerably 
£rom  the  facies  of  the  Devonian  flora  and  fauna ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  strata  we  call  Silurian  embed  a  system  of  life  altogether 
distinct  and  different  from  that  embedded  in  the  strata  we  term 
Devonian.    The  groups  and  systems  and  periods  of  the  geologist 
must  be  received  as  mere  provisional  expedients  towards  the  elu- 
cidation of  his  science ;  and  we  sin  against  nature  thie  moment 
we  attempt  to  set  them  up  as  the  exponents  of  what  some  are  in 
the  habit  of  styling  "independent  creations."     Geology  cannot 
point  its  finger  to  a  single  break  in  the  great  evolution  of  vitality, 
any  more  than  it  can  point  to  a  moment's  cessation  in  the  physi- 
cal operations  of  nature,  from  the  deposition  of  the  first-formed 
strata  to  the  layer  of  mud  left  along  shore  by  the  last  receding 
tide.    The  whole  of  our  groups  and  systems  are  merely  successive 
stages  in  one  great  system  or  Cosmos — ^the  minor  stages  imper- 
ceptibly graduating  into  each  other,  and  the  amount  of  progress 
becoming  apparent  only  after  the  lapse  of  ages.    These  progres- 
sional  stages  constitute,  in  fact,  our  "  systems "  and  "  periods ; " 
and  if  in  one  region  there  should  appear  to  be  a  sudden  break 
between  them,  let  the  student  ever  remember  that  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  some  other  district — ^in  other  words,  let  him  re- 
member that  the  oscillations  of  sea  and  land,  of  elevation  and 
depression,  and  other  physical  changes  of  condition,  are  suf&cient 
to  account  for  local  breaks  in  Life,  but  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  belief  in  "  general  extinctions,"  and  conse- 
quently "new  general  creations."     So  far  as  the  few  thousand 
years  of  man's  personal  observation  extend,  the  current  epoch  is 
as  mutable  as  any  of  the  epochs  that  preceded,  and  yet  so  gradual 
have  its  extinctions  and  creations  taken  place,  that  science  can 
scarcely  corroborate  the  one,  and  has  as  yet  failed  to  detect  the 
other.    The  systems  of  the  geologist  are  therefore  mere  concatena- 
tions of  events  indicative  of  certain  periods  of  time ;  and  as  nature 
n^ver  repeats  herself,  each  period,  when  taken  at  sufficiently  dis- 
tant intervals,  is  characterised  by  some  peculiar  forms  of  vitality, 
the  while  that  its  general  life  merges  imperceptibly  into  that  of 
the  epoch  that  follows,  just  as  it  was  inseparably  interwoven  with 
that  which  preceded. 
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373.  By  a  study  of  the  systems  and  periods  of  the  geologist, 
we  arrive,  if  not  at  a  complete  history  of  the  globe,  at  all  events 
at  some  of  the  main  features  and  conclusions  of  such  a  record. 
And, 

First  of  all,  we  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  from  the  deposition  of 
the  first  stratified  rock  to  the  present  moment,  the  same  kind 
of  agencies  have  operated  on  and  modified  the  rock-materials 
of  the  globe — ^that  then,  as  now,  sands  and  sandstones,  gravels 
and  conglomerates,  silts  and  shales,  vegetable  drift  and  ani- 
mal debris,  were  accumulated  and  consolidated  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  and  by  similar  agencies.  How  far  these  agents 
acted  with  greater  intensity  during  former  epochs,  or  were  sub- 
ject to  alternating  periods  of  violence  and  repose,  has  been 
already  considered. 

^,  That  then,  as  now,  the  world  had  its  oceans  and  continents, 
its  seas  and  islands,  its  lakes  and  rivers  and  estuaries,  its  valleys 
and  plains  and  hills — the  one  being  wasted  and  worn  down,  the 
other  forming  basins  of  reception  for  the  transported  material. 
With  regard  to  the  areas  and  successive  distributions  of  these, 
the  stratified  formations  afiford  us  some  idea,  though  repeated  up- 
heavals and  depressions  render  the  mapping  out  of  these  ancient 
seas  and  lands  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  ta^k.  All  that  we 
can  arrive  at  is  a  mere  approximation ;  but  vague  as  this  ap- 
proximation may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  confute  the  hypothesis 
entertained  by  some  geologists  of  an  all  but  "  universfid  ocean " 
at  any  epoch  of  the  earth's  history,  and  to  establish  the  fact 
that  continents  and  islands,  seas,  gulfs,  and  estuaries,  of  various 
dimensions,  and  variously  distributed,  existed  throughout  all 
the  stratified  systems,  as  they  do  now.  It  is  true,  we  can  note 
the  increments  of  existing  continents,  and  point  to  a  time  when 
they  rose  as  mere  shallow  shoals  and  clusters  of  islands;  but 
we  cannot  trace  the  dimensions  of  the  continents  now  sub- 
merged beneath  the  ocean,  nor  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers 
that  bore  from  their  hills  and  plains  the  sediments  that  went 
to  form  the  increments  in  question.  The  idea  of  "  seas  of  un- 
fathomable depth "  as  applicable  to  any  period  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory more  than  another,  is  also  untenable — ^littoral  conglomerates 
and  sandstones,  shallow  shell -beds,  and  deeper  coral -growths 
being  common  to  every  formation,  from  the  Cambrian  up  to  the 
latest  Post-tertiary. 

Zd,  That  then,  as  now,  while  certain  regions  enjoyed  quiescence 
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and  repose,  others  were  upheaved  and  convulsed  by  igneons  com- 
motion ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  proof,  thougli  many  facte 
seem  to  favour  the  belief,  that  igneous  manifestations  were  either 
more  general  or  more  frequent  during  the  earlier  epochs  of  the 
world.  Could  we  establish  the  fact  of  the  earth  having  cooled 
down  from  a  state  of  molten  incandescence  to  its  present  tempe- 
rature, the  greater  intensity  of  igneous  action  during  earlier  eras 
would  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  problem.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  admit  the  probability  of  such  conditions,  and  look  to  the 
most  gigantic  hill-ranges  as  the  growth  of  ages — ^the  tertiary  mani- 
festations of  the  Alps  outrivalling  in  grandeur  and  altitude  the 
primeval  ridges  of  the  Dofrafelds  or  Grampians. 

4^A,  That  then,  as  now,  the  earth  was  enveloped  by  an  atmos- 
phere, had  its  clouds  and  rains,  its  sunshine  and  showers,  had  ite 
seasons  of  growth  and  periods  of  repose ;  and  though  many  fac^ 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  uniform  and  equable  climate  over 
more  extensive  regions  during  the  earlier  epochs,  and  it  may  he 
even  some  slight  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
geology  has  yet  no  direct  proof  to  offer,  and  must  content  itself 
by  merely  admitting  the  probability  of  such  conditions  and  con- 
tingencies. The  areas  in  which  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  flourished  must  have  enjoyed  a  mean  temperature,  it  has 
been  calculated,  of  at  least  22°  Eeaumur,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  globe  is  now  from  12°  to  16°  less ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  proved  that  the  coal-plants  flourished  imiversally,  or  were 
even  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  we  know  and  study  the  relations  of  our  coal-fields  and  their 
fossils  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  available  coal-fields  occur 
in  the  oolite,  chalk,  and  tertiaries  of  other  regions),  the  more  we 
are  constrained  to  abandon  the  idea  of  tropical  warmth,  and  to 
adopt  the  belief  in  only  a  moist  and  uniform  climate,  favoured 
by  geographical  conditions  of  river-swamps,  estuarine  and  marine 
jungles,  and  far-spreading  mud-fiats,  over  which  a  peculiar  and 
rapidly-growing  vegetation  flourished,  decayed,  and  flourished  for 
ages  of  slow  terrestrial  subsidence.  Again,  instead  of  the  earth 
having  enjoyed  a  higher  temperature  in  earlier  epochs,  or  having 
been  superficially  infiuenced  by  its  internal  heat,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suspect  the  recurrence  of  colder  and  warmer  cycles  in 
obedience  to  some  great  cosmical  law — ^these  colder  cycles  being 
evidenced  by  the  azoic  grits  of  Cambria,  the  scanty  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Old  Red  conglomerates,  the  Permian  breccias,  and 
the  boulder-clays  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch — ^the  intermediate 
wanner  cycles  over  the  same  areas  marking  the  Silurian,  Coal, 
Oolite,  and  earlier  Tertiaries.    We  have  also  further  evidence  of 
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seasons  as  well  as  of  cycles  of  ungenial  climate,  the  coniferaa  of  the 
secondary  strata  exhibiting  larger  and  smaller  concentric  rings — 
the  effects  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  influences. 

bthf  That  during  all  epochs,  as  at  present,  the  earth  and  waters 
were  tenanted  by  various  families  of  plants  and  animals,  dis- 
tributed by  the  laws  which  now  regulate  their  existing  provinces, 
and  fitted  to  perform  analogous  functions  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. It  is  true  that  as  we  descend  into  the  rocky  crust,  we 
arrive  at  a  stage  (the  metamorphic  strata)  where  plants  and 
animals  do  not  seem  to  have  existed ;  but  on  this  point  the  evi- 
dence is  merely  negative,  and  geology  cannot  say  with  certainty 
that  life  was  not  coeval  with  the  globe  itself,  or  at  all  events  with 
the  first-formed  sedimentary  rocks,  though  the  presumption  is  that 
plants  and  animals  were  not  called  into  existence  till  about  the 
dawn  of  the  Laurentian  era,  when  terrestrial,  meteorological,  and 
oceanic  conditions  were  sufficiently  favourable  for  its  maintenance. 
At  whatever  stage  the  first  creation  of  plants  and  animals  took 
place,  one  type  and  plan  of  being  has  ever  run  throughout  the 
whole ;  analogous  functions  have  had  to  be  performed ;  and  the 
various  biological  provinces  have  been  people<^  partly  by  identical, 
and  partly  by  representative  species. 

6th,  The  origin  of  life  necessarily  implies  the  fitness  of  the 
globe  for  its  sustenance,  and  on  this  point  the  geologist  is  com- 
pelled to  entertain  the  hypothesis,  whether  the  globe  has  not 
gradually  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  molten  incandescence  to 
its  present  temperature.  On  this  head  it  must  be  admitted  that 
science  is  deficient  in  direct  evidence,  though  the  facts  adduced 
in  Chapter  II.  go  far  to  sustain  the  belief  of  such  a  gradual  re- 
frigeration, and  the  consequent  introduction  of  life  at  the  stage 
compatible  with  its  existence.  If  such  has  been  the  case,  the 
internal  heat  must  have  been  felt  more  sensibly  at  the  surface 
than  now,  and  hence  a  more  equable  and  uniform  climate  all  over 
the  globe ;  but  of  such  a  higher  and  more  equable  temperature 
we  have  certainly  no  evidence  since  the  deposition  of  the  earliest 
fossiliferous  strata.  And  let  it  also  be  observed,  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  uniformity  of  climate  should  be  accompanied  by 
identity  of  species ;  on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  admitted  that  a 
general  facies  pervades  the  flora  and  fauna  of  tropical  America, 
tropical  Africa,  and  tropical  India,  the  species  are  there  quite  as 
distinct  and  peculiar  as  they  are  in  biological  provinces  the  most 
distant  and  climatologically  different. 

7thy  As  each  system  is  characterised  by  its  own  peculiar  plants 
and  animals,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  these  are  in- 
dependent creations,  or  whether  there  is  in  nature  some  law  of 
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development  by  which,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  under  change 
of  physical  condition,  the  lower  may  not  be  developed  into  higher 
species,  and  the  simpler  into  the  more  complex.  On  this  topic 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  but,  after  all,  Geology  is  not  in 
a  position  to  solve  the  problem  of  vital  gradation  and  progress. 
It  cannot  tell,  for  example,  why  trilobites  should  have  flourished 
so  profusely  during  the  silurian  epoch,  and  have  died  out  before 
the  deposition  of  the  oolite ;  why  chambered  cephalopoda  should 
have  culminated,  as  it  were,  during  the  liassic  era,  reptilian  life 
during  the  oolite  and  chalk,  or  why  mammalian  development 
should  have  been  reserved  to  the  tertiary  and  current  epochs. 
All  that  it  can  assert,  and  assert  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
is,  that  while  the  higher  races  seem  to  have  followed  the  lower 
in  point  of  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  higher  types  of  an 
order  always  succeeded  the  lower ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
earlier  moUusca,  crustaceans,  and  fishes,  were  of  more  complex 
organisation  than  those  of  the  same  families  now  peopling  exist- 
ing waters.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  throughout  the 
whole  evolution  of  plant-life  and  animal  life  there  has  been  an 
ascent  in  the  main  ;  that  is,  the  higher  classes  succeeded  the  lower, 
and  this  not  by  new  creations,  but  by  modification  and  devel- 
opment of  the  same  primal  type-plans. 

8^,  The  study  of  life,  palaeontologically  regarded,  necessarily 
involves  the  creation  and  first  appearance  of  Man  on  the  globe  ; 
and  on  this  subject  much  discussion  has  taken  place,  improfitable 
alike  to  science  and  to  the  cause  of  Chnstian  theology.  So  far  as 
geological  evidence  goes,  we  have  no  trace  of  man  or  of  his  works 
till  we  arrive  at  the  Superficial  Accumulations — the  coral  conglo- 
merates, the  bone-breccias,  the  cave-deposits,  the  river-gravels,  lake- 
silts,  and  the  peat-mosses — of  the  current  epoch.  It  is  true  that, 
so  far  as  the  earlier  formations  are  concerned,  the  evidence  is 
purely  negative ;  but,  taking  into  accoimt  all  that  palaeontology 
has  revealed  touching  the  other  families  of  animated  nature,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  Man  was  not  called  into  being  till  the 
conmiencement  of  the  current  geological  era,  and  about  the  time 
when,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sea  and  land  received 
their  present  configuration,  and  were  peopled  by  those  genera 
and  species  which  (with  a  few  local  removals  and  still  fewer  ex- 
tinctions) yet  adorn  their  forests  and  inhabit  their  land  and 
waters. 

9th,  Whatever  may  have  been  the  creational  development  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  groups  and  systems  of  Qeology  afford  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  the  lapse  of  vast  epochs  and  cycles  of  time. 
The  idea  of  immeasurable  duration  is  at  once  suggested  by  an 
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examination  of  the  stratified  rocks — ^the  fact  of  their  being  built 
up  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  rocks — ^their  innumerable  alter- 
nations, their  thickness,  their  repeated  laminations,  the  alterna- 
tion of  marine  with  fresh- water  beds,  their  upheaval  into  dry  land 
and  subsequent  submergence  again  and  again,  the  various  races 
that  have  lived  and  grown  and  been  entombed  in  them,  system 
after  system — all  this,  and  much  more  that  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  student,  must  convince  him  beyond  doubt  of  the 
almost  inconceivable  duration  of  geological  time.  To  attempt  to 
compute  this  time  by  years  and  centuries  is  altogether  futile  ;  we 
can  only  faintly  indicate  its  vastness  by  the  use  of  indefinite 
terms,  as  "  eras  "  and  "  epochs,"  "  cycles  "  and  "  systems."  Many 
ingenious  calculations  have  no  doubt  been  made  to  approximate 
the  dates  of  certain  geological  events,  but  these,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  more  amusing  than  instructive.  For  example,  so  many 
inches  of  silt  are  yearly  laid  down  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
— how  many  centuries  will  it  have  taken  to  accumulate  a  thick- 
ness of  30,  60,  or  100  feet  ?  Again,  the  ledges  of  Niagara  are 
wasting  at  the  rate  of  so  many  feet  per  century — how  many  years 
must  the  river  have  taken  to  cut  its  way  back  from  Queenstown 
to  the  present  FaUs  ?  Again,  lavas  and  melted  basalts  cool, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mass,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  degrees 
in  a  given  time — how  many  millions  of  years  must  have  elapsed, 
supposing  an  original  igneous  condition  of  the  earth,  before  its 
crust  had  attained  a  state  of  solidity?  or  further,  before  its 
surface  had  cooled  down  to  the  present  mean  temperature  ?  For 
these  and  similar  computations,  the  student  will  at  once  perceive 
we  want  the  necessary  uniformity  of  factor ;  and  until  we  can 
bring  elements  of  calculation  as  exact  as  those  of  astronomy  to 
bear  on  geological  chronology,  it  will  be  better  to  regard  our 
"eras"  and  "epochs"  and  "systems"  as  so  many  terms,  indefi- 
nite in  their  duration,  but  sufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  embraced  within  their  limits. 

lOth,  On  the  whole,  these  groups  and  systems  of  the  geologist 
— ^imperfectly  interpreted  as  they  yet  imdoubtedly  are — ^present  a 
long  series  of  mineral  mutations,  and  of  vital  gradation  and  pro- 
gress. Not  progress  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  but  from 
humbler  to  more  highly  organised  orders,  as  if  the  great  design  of 
nature  had  been  to  ascend  from  the  simpler  conception  o£  material' 
ism  to  the  higher  aims  of  mechanical  combination,  from  mechanism 
to  the  subtler  elimination  of  mind,  and  from  mentalism  to  the 
still  nobler  attribute  of  moralism,  as  developed  alone  in  the 
intellect  and  soul  of  man.  From  the  lowly  sea-weeds  of  the 
Silurian  strata  and  marsh-plants  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  we  rise 
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(speaking  in  general  terms)  to  the  prolific  club-mosses,  reeds,  ferns, 
and  gigantic  endogens  of  the  coal-measures  ;  from  these  to  the 
palms,  cycads,  and  pines  of  the  oolite ;  and  from  these  again  to 
the  exogens  or  true  timber-trees  of  the  tertiary  and  current  eras. 
So  also  in  the  animal  kingdom :  the  graptolites  and  trilobites  of 
the  Silurian  seas  are  succeeded  by  the  higher  Crustacea  and  bone- 
clad  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  these  by  the  sauroid  fishes 
and  amphibians  of  the  coal-measures  ;  the  sauroid  fishes  and 
amphibians  by  the  gigantic  saurians,  reptiles,  and  marsupials  of 
the  oolite  ;  the  reptiles  and  marsupials  of  the  oolite  by  the  huge 
mammalia  of  the  tertiary  epoch ;  and  these  in  time  give  place  to 
existing  species,  with  Man  as  the  crowning  form  of  created  ex- 
istence. This  idea  of  gradation  implies  not  only  an  onward 
change  among  the  rock-materials  of  the  earth,  but  also,  as  plants 
and  animals  are  influenced  in  their  forms  and  distributions  by 
external  causes,  new  phases  and  arrangements  of  vitality — ^the 
creation  of  new  species,  and  the  dropping  out  of  others  from  the 
great  scheme  of  animated  nature.  And  such  is  the  fact  even  with 
respect  to  the  current  era.  The  mastodon,  mammoth,  and  other 
huge  pachyderms  that  lived  from  the  tertiary  into  the  modem 
epoch,  have  long  since  become  extinct,  leaving  their  bones  in  the 
silts  and  sands  of  our  valleys.  The  elk,  rein-deer,  urus,  bear, 
wild-boar,  wolf,  and  beaver,  are  now  extinct  in  Britain  ;  and  what 
takes  place  in  insular  districts  must  also  occur,  though  more 
slowly,  in  continental  regions.  The  dodo  of  the  Mauritius,  the 
dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  rhytina  of  Behring  Isle  are 
now  matters  of  history  ;  and  the  same  causes  that  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  these,  seem  hurrying  onward  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
beaver,  ostrich,  apteryx,  elephant,  kangaroo,  and  other  animals 
whose  circumscribed  provinces  are  gradually  being  broken  in 
upon  by  new  conditions. 

11^,  In  reasoning  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  extinction 
of  races,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  speculation  that  species, 
like  individuals,  may  have  had  a  limit  of  duration  assigned  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  that  this  limit  may  be  attained 
even  while  all  extraneous  causes  remain  quiescent  and  stationary. 
"  Attempts  have  been  made,'*  says  Professor  Owen,  "  to  account 
for  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  northern  elephants  (the  mammoth 
of  Siberia)  by  alterations  in  the  climate  of  their  hemisphere, 
or  by  violent  geological  catastrophes,  and  the  like  extrtuieous 
physical  causes.  When  we  seek  to  apply  the  same  hypothesis  ta 
explain  the  apparently  contemporaneous  extinction  of  the  gigantic 
le^-eating  megatherium  of  South  America,  the  geological  pheno- 
mena of  that  continent  appear  to  negative  the  occurrence  of  such 
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destructive  changes.  Our  comparatively  brief  experience  of  the 
progress  and  duration  of  species  within  the  historical  period,  is 
surely  insufficient  to  justSy,  in  every  case  of  extinction,  the 
verdict  of  violent  deaths.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  larger 
mammalia,  especially  those  that  have  passed  away  from  the 
American  and  Australian  continents,  the  absence  of  sufficient 
signs  of  extensive  extirpating  change  or  convulsion  makes  it 
almost  as  reasonable  to  speculate  with  Brocchi  on  the  possibility 
that  species,  like  individuals,  may  have  had  the  cause  of  their 
death  inherent  in  their  original  constitution,  independently  of 
changes  in  the  external  world ;  and  that  the  term  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  the  period  of  exhaustion  of  the  prolific  force,  may  have 
been  ordained  from  the  commencement  of  each  species."  The 
Law  of  Progression  seems  governed  by  many  factors,  and  though 
some,  like  physical  conditions,  variation,  natural  selection,  and 
embryonic  changes,  are  sufficiently  obvious,  others  equally  potent 
may  still  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  scientific  investigation. 

12th,  The  removal  and  extinction  of  species,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  physical  changes  that  are  continually  taking  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  necessarily  lead  to  speculations  as  to  the 
conditions  and  phases  of  the  Future.  Respecting  these,  however, 
it  were  in  vain  to  offer  even  the  widest  conjecture.  Subjected  as 
our  planet  is  to  the  numerous  modifying  causes  already  described, 
we  know  that  vast  changes  are  now  in  progress,  and  that  the 
present  aspect  of  nature  will  not  be  the  same  as  those  she  must 
assume  in  the  eras  that  are  to  follow.  But  what  may  be  the 
nature  and  amount  of  these  changes,  what  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  them,  or  what  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
adapted  to  these  conditions,  science  has  yet  no  available  means  of 
determining.  This  only  the  philosophical  mind  rests  assured  of, 
that  as  in  the  Past  the  changes  were  always  gradual  and  local, 
and  the  newer  phases  ever  bore  a  certain  appreciable  relation  to 
those  that  went  before,  so  in  the  Future  we  may  rely  on  a  similar 
gradation,  and  believe  that  the  differences  between  the  phases  yet 
to  be  will  never  exceed  those  Geology  has  discovered  between  any 
two  successive  epochs  ;  and  that,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
past,  so  throughout  the  whole  of  the  future,  the  great  cosmical 
DESIGN  which  Science  now  labours  to  reveal,  will  be  steadily  up- 
held by  the  Omniscient  omnipotence  of  Him  "  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

374.  From  the  generalisations  attempted  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs the  student  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  imperfect  but  pro- 
gressive state  of  his  science — ^to  discover  how  much  has  been  done. 
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but  how  TDucli  more  remams  to  be  accomplished.     To  this  desir- 
able object  he  will  best  contribute  by  diligently  collecting  new 
facts,  and  rigidly  observing  the  rules  of  correct  induction.     There 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  indulging  in  surmise  and  hypothesis, 
however  curious  and  ingenious,  imless  they  are  based  on  observed 
facts  and  actual  phenomena.     So  founded,  they  may  lead  in  time 
to  a  correct  theory  of  the  earth,  and  such  a  theory  is  the  legiti- 
mate end  of  all  geological  inquiry.    The  curious  in  these  matters 
may  readily  indulge  their  curiosity  by  such  *  Theories  of  Creation* 
as  those  of  Woodward,  Whiston,  Burnet,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  and  many 
others  of  lesser  note.    On  the  subject  of  vital  development^  the 
student  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lamarck ;  *  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,*  an  anonymous  attempt  to  popularise 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis ;  Hugh  Miller's  *  Footprints  of  the 
Creator  ;*   Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species  ;*  Wallace  on  *  Natural 
Selection  ;*  Mivart's  *  Origin  of  Species  ;*  and  to  many  able  papers 
on  the  subject  in  the  *  Edinburgh,'  *  British  Quarterly,'  and  *  North 
British '  Reviews,  in  *  Silliman's  Journal,'  and  other  periodicals, 
called  forth  by  the  appearance  of  the  *  Vestiges'  in  1844,  and 
the  ' Origin  of  Species'  in  1860,  and  attributed  to  the  pens  of 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Professor   Hitchcock, 
Dr  Asa  Qray,  Agassiz,  and  others.    Of  higher  import  than  these, 
and  founded  on  more  thorough  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  are — a  paper  *  On  Life  and  its  Successive  Developments,' 
by  Professor  Owen,  in  the  89th  volume  of  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
view ; '  and  deeper  and  fuller  still,  the  magnificent  *  Essay  on 
Classification,*  by  Professor  Agassiz.    On  the  general  state  of 
geological  theory,  the  student  will  find  important  hints  in  the 
*  Manuals '  of  Phillips  and  Lyell,  in  De  la  Beche's  *  Theoreti- 
cal Geology,'  in  the  'Theoretical  Researches'  of  Professor  Bis- 
choff  of  Bonn,  and  in  an  admirable  paper  entitled  **  Geology," 
by  Mr  Hopkins,  in  the  'Cambridge  Essays'  for  1867.    On  the 
whole — and  we  again  repeat  it — ^he  will  be  better  employed  in 
dealing  with  fact  and  description,  and  avoiding  hypothesis  and 
speculation,  for  which  the  state  of  the  science  is  yet  but  very 
slenderly  prepared. 
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ECONOMIC   ASPECTS    OP   THE   SCIENCE — METHODS   OP 
PRACTICAL   PROCEDURE. 

375.  Like  other  branclies  of  natural  history,  Geology  has  its 
economic  as  well  as  its  scientific  aspects.  In  a  theoretical  or 
purely  scientific  point  of  view,  we  have  seen  the  high  intellectual 
aim  and  universal  interest  of  its  problems  ;  in  a  practical  sense, 
its  importance  is  not  less  immediate  to  civilised  nations,  whose 
progress,  wealth,  and  comfort  depend  so  largely  on  a  knowledge 
of  those  minertds  and  metals,  without  which  perfection  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  would  be  altogether  xinattainable.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  therefore  indicate  to  the  student  the 
main  practical  bearings  of  the  science,  leaving  him  to  gather  from 
works  on  Mining,  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  and 
Agriculture,  all  that  relates  to  the  application  of  its  industrial 
and  commercial  details.  Throughout  the  work  we  have  adverted 
to  the  economic  products  derived  from  the  respective  systems, 
more  with  a  view  to  familiarise  the  student  with  their  lidiology, 
than  to  inculcate  lessons  on  practical  geology ;  yet,  slight  as  our 
indications  have  been,  enough  has  been  given  to  show  how  vast 
and  valuable  the  substances  derived  from  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  how  varied  their  applications  in  the  industry  of  civilised 
nations.  While  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  every  educated 
mind  should  possess  some  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of 
the  science,  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  becomes  indispensable 
to  the  miner,  the  engineer,  the  builder,  the  farmer,  and  land- valu- 
ator, the  landscape-gardener,  the  artist,  and  the  geographer,  on 
whom  we  rely  for  correct  and  available  descriptions  of  foreign  and 
unknown  lands.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  a  clear  line 
of  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  practical  or  consulting 
geologist,  and  those,  for  example,  of  the  miner,  the  engineer,  or 
builder.  The  one  collects  facte,  and  establishes  therefrom  certain 
generalisations ;    the  others  merely  avail  themselves  of  these 
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generalisatioiis,  and  apply  them  to  their  own  special  reqiiiTement& 
As  the  Bailor  navigat^  his  vessel  bj  the  data  of  the  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  without  holding  them  responsible  for  the  nus- 
chances  of  shipwreck,  so  onght  the  miner  and  engineer  to  fomid 
their  plans  on  the  conclusions  of  the  geologist,  without  inyolving 
his  science  in  the  blunders  or  failures  of  their  execution. 


Mining — Engineering  — Boilding. 

376.  Deriving  all  our  mineral  and  metallic  treasures — our  coal 
and  iron,  our  gems  and  precious  metals — ^from  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  it  is  of  vast  utility  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
mineral  substances,  to  determine  in  what  formations  they  occur, 
and  to  say  where  they  are  or  are  not  to  be  found.     The  miner 
cannot  proceed  a  step  in  safety  without  the  guidance  of  mineral- 
ogy and  geology;  and  though  mining  existed  long  before  the 
truths  of  science  assumed  a  technical  aspect,  yet  do  its  operations 
proceed  with  certainty  and  precision  only  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  generalisation.    The  operations  of  the 
miner  come  under  three  grand  categories — digging  in  superficial 
clays  and  gravels,  like  the  stanniferous  debris  of  Cornwall  and 
the  auriferous  deposits  of  California  and  Australia ;   mining  in 
stratified  formations,  as  for  coal  and  ironstone  ;  or  following  after 
those  metalliferoxis  veins  that  traverse  the  crust  in  vertical  and 
highly-inclined  directions.    Each  of  these  three  positions  requires 
from  the  mining-engineer  different  appliances  and  different  ope- 
rations, and  this  is  his  special  vocation  ;  but  their  positions,  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  their  continuity  and  persistency,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  origin  which  may  influence 
one  or  all  of  these,  are  matters  that  belong  to  correct  geological 
deduction.     Having  determined,  for  example,  the  age  of  certain 
mountain-ranges,  the  geologist  can  predict  whether  the  river- 
drift,  which  in  course  of  time  has  been  borne  from  their  cliffs 
and  ridges,  is  auriferous  or  barren ;  having  examined  a  few  fossU 
stems  and  leaves  of  a  coal  district,  he  can  tell  with  unerring 
certainty  whether  it  belongs  to  the  carboniferous,  the  oolitic,  or 
cretaceous  epoch,  and  so  predicate  as  to  the  extent,  persistency, 
and  value  of  its  coal-beds ;  or  having  ascertained  the  directions 
of  the  leading  lodes  and  cross- veins  in  any  metalliferous  district, 
and  their  relative  antiquities,  he  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  their  richness  and  value.    Without  this  geological 
knowledge,  square  miles  of  gravel  have  been  turned  over  without 
discovering  a  single  nugget ;  and  thousands  have  been  spent  in 
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the  fruitless  search  for  coal  where  coal  was  never  deposited.  To 
the  non-geological  miner  a  red  sandstone  is  a  red  sandstone  and 
nothing  more ;  but  whether  above  or  beneath  the  coal  he  is  in 
search  of,  he  cannot  telL  To  the  geologist,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  head  of  a.  cephalaspisj  or  the  scale  of  a  holoptychiuSy  decides 
the  question,  and  the  "red  sandstone"  becomes  pregnant  with 
hope,  or  holds  out  the  warning  to  proceed  no  farther  in  fruitless 
explorations.  Besides  determining  the  position  in  which  coal, 
ironstone,  and  other  useful  strata  occur,  geology  can  direct  the 
miner  through  all  those  obstructions  occasioned  by  faults,  dykes, 
slips,  and  the  like  ;  for  even  these,  irregular  as  they  seem,  bear 
certain  evidence  of  their  direction — upthrow  or  downthrow — 
which  the  experienced  eye  can  readily  detect.  As  with  the 
minerals  of  commerce  that  occur  in  strata^  so  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  gold,  which  are 
found  in  veins  and  lodes.  These  veins  follow  certain  courses  in 
relation  to  the  great  axes  of  elevation  with  which  they  are  as- 
sociated, are  interrupted  by  cross  dykes  and  veins,  are  thrown  up 
or  down  by  dislocations — all  of  which  an  experienced  geologist 
can  determine  and  lay  down  in  his  map,  so  as  to  save  much 
fruitless  waste  of  labour  and  capital,  or,  what  is  often  as  necessary, 
to  prevent  unprincipled  gambling  and  ruinous  speculation. 

377.  The  importance  of  geological  knowledge  to  the  civil- 
engineer — to  the  constructor  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  the 
excavator  of  tunnels,  the  sinker  of  wells,  and  the  water-supplier 
and  drainer  of  cities — is  so  obvious,  that  the  fact  requires  little 
illustration.  Possessed  of  a  carefully  -  constructed  lithological 
map,  on  which  are  delineated  the  various  kinds  of  strata,  their 
dip,  strike,  and  other  particulars,  the  engineer  who  can  read 
these  facts  aright  has  a  surer  guide  than  the  scanty  and  scat- 
tered data  of  his  own  boring-rod.  He  sees  at  once  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  through  which  his  work  has  to  pass — whether  road, 
railway,  or  canal ;  can  estimate  with  certainty  the  expense  of 
construction,  and  avail  himself  of  minerals  which  he  knows  must 
lie  in  the  vicinity  ;  while  one  ignorant  of  geological  truths  would 
blindly  pass  by  such  advantages.  In  fixing  a  line  of  road  or 
railway,  the  geological  engineer  will  avail  himself  not  only  of 
facilities  for  present  construction,  but  calculate,  from  his  litho- 
logical knowledge  of  the  district,  for  the  future  benefit  of  those 
concerned  in  the  undertaking.  In  the  case  of  canals,  more- 
over, where  retention  of  water  is  indispensable,  the  geologist 
can  effectually  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  route,  by  attending  to 
the  nature  and  dip  of  the  strata,  and  to  the  fractures  and  dis- 
locations to  which  they  have  been  subjected.    He  is  enabled, 
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from  his  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  their  positions,  not  only  to 
prevent  waste  of  water,  but  to  select  a  route  where  fresh  supplies 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  below.  As  with  roads  and  canals, 
so  with  tunnels,  docks,  Artesian  wells,  supply  of  water  for  towns^ 
and  other  undertakings  commonly  intrusted  to  the  civil-engineer. 
It  is  true  that  such  works  may  often  be  satisfactorily  enough 
completed  without  the  aid  of  geology,  but  undoubtedly  a  know- 
ledge of  its  deductions  will  materially  assist,  by  conferring  a  cer- 
tainty and  security  on  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  patchwoik 
of  trial  and  error.  MM.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Sismondi,  ia 
their  survey,  stated  that  granite  would  be  met  in  the  tunnel 
through  Mont  Cenis  at  2000  metres  or  thereby  from  the  Italian 
side ;  the  excavators  struck  it  at  the  distance  of  2322  metres !  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  a  tunnel  carried  through  the  wet  and 
highly-inclined  strata  of  a  hill  where  every  foot  had  to  be  arched 
with  brick  or  stone,  while  the  deviation  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
would  have  carried  the  same  through  rock-masses,  where  not  an 
inch  of  building  would  have  been  necessary.  In  ignorance  of  the 
limits  of  a  coal-field  we  have  seen  a  railway  carried  along  the 
outskirts,  to  which  every  coal  proprietor  has  to  lay  down  miles 
of  tramway,  more  than  the  half  of  which  would  have  been  saved 
had  the  engineer  had  the  necessary  knowledge  to  have  adopted  a 
central  course.  The  strata  of  the  London,  Hampshire,  and  Paris 
basins  are  now  so  well  known  to  geology,  that  Artesian  wells  can 
be  sunk  with  certainty  to  this  or  that  stratum  ;  and  so  with  every 
other  district  whose  strata  have  been  mapped  and  generalised  by 
the  geologist,  Again,  in  deciding  upon  the  collecting-field  for 
the  water-supply  of  large  towns,  a  knowledge  of  the  rocks  of  the 
area  is  indispensable,  so  that  deleterious  mineral  ingredients  may 
be  avoided,  new  lines  of  springs  tapped,  and  waste  by  subter- 
ranean fissures  and  faults  prevented.  As  with  the  leading  in  of 
pure  water,  so  with  the  carrying  out  of  that  which  has  become 
impure  and  deleterious  ;  the  more  the  engineer  knows  of  the 
rock-formations  of  the  district,  the  less  risk  he  runs  of  failure,  or 
of  incurring  an  unremimerative  and  ruinous  expenditure. 

378.  The  huilder,  architect,  and  road-condmctory  may  also 
derive  important  assistance  from  the  geologist,  both  as  regards  the 
durability  of  certain  rocks,  their  position,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  obtained.  By  observing  the  effects  of  the 
weather  on  strata  exposed  in  cliffs  and  other  natural  sections,  the 
geologist  can  readily  pronounce  as  to  their  durability;  while, 
aided  by  the  analyses  of  the  chemist,  and  experiments  on  their 
power  of  resisting  pressure,  the  facility  with  which  they  absorb 
moisture,  their  quality  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
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80  forth,  he  can  also  determine  their  fitness  for  any  particular 
structure.  The  amount  of  waste  shown  by  the  various  stones  in 
old  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  buildings  is  another  safe  and  valid 
test ;  and  it  is  the  travelled  geologist — ^the  man  who  knows  the 
rocks  of  a  district,  and  not  the  mere  builder — ^who  can  point  to 
the  locality,  nay,  to  the  very  stratum,  whence  the  stones  of  the 
buildings  were  quarried.  In  Britain,  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
building-stone,  as  the  Bath  and  Portland  oolites,  the  marbles  of 
Devonshire,  the  magnesian  limestones  of  Derby,  York,  and  Dur- 
ham, the  new  red  sandstones  of  Liverpool  and  Carlisle,  the  car- 
boniferous sandstones  of  Yorkshire,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinburgh,  the  old  red  sandstones  of  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Caith- 
ness, the  granites  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  basalts  and  porphyries  of 
numerous  localities.  Each  of  those  has  its  peculiar  quality  of 
weight,  hardness,  strength,  colour,  facility  of  being  dressed,  cheap- 
ness, and  so  forth ;  and  while  these  are  matters  for  the  builder 
and  engineer  to  test  and  decide,  still  there  are  many  points  on 
which  the  advice  of  the  geologist  may  be  taken  with  obvious 
advantage. 

Agriculture — Landscape-Gardening — Painting. 

379.  The  assistance  which  geology  is  calculated  to  confer  on  the 
science  of  agriculture^  though  somewhat  overrated  at  one  time,  is 
certainly  among  the  most  obvious  of  its  practical  features.  All 
fertile  soils  consist  of  two  classes  of  ingredients— organic  and  in- 
organic ;  the  former  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  the  latter  from  the  disintegration  of  the  sub- 
soil or  of  the  subjacent  rock-masses.  Without  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter  no  soil  can  be  fertile,  hence  the  continuous 
application  of  animal  and  vegetable  manures  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  without  a  due  admixture  of  inorganic  or  mineral  com- 
pounds all  attempts  at  its  permanent  improvement  will  be  fruit- 
less. All  the  mineral  elements  essential  to  fertility  may  not 
exist  in  the  soil  of  a  particular  locality ;  but  the  moment  that 
chemical  analysis  has  indicated  the  deficiency,  the  former  can 
readily  obtain  the  required  ingredient  from  some  other  district, 
or  it  may  be  from  the  subsoil  of  his  own  fields,  and  so  eflfect  the 
permanent  improvement  in  question.  To  do  this,  however,  he 
requires  to  know  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks  and 
soils,  but  the  precise  spots  they  occupy ;  in  other  words,  he  must 
be  familiar  with  the  language  and  delineations  of  a  geological  map 
of  his  own  district,  and  know  the  lithological  peculiarities  of  the 
respective  formations.    We  have  already  stated  (par.  323)  that  for 
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agricTiltizial  pnrpoees  two  sets  of  maps  are  necessaiy — one  exhibit- 
ing the  nature  and  area  of  the  superficial  accumulations,  and 
another  devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  rock-fonnationfi  that  lie  below. 
Aided  by  such  helps,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  science 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  assistance,  the  geological 
farmer  has  a  power  at  his  command  which  he  may  turn  to  the 
best  account,  either  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  lie 
occupies,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  farm  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  some  special  department  of  husbandry.  Besides  the  permanent 
admixture  of  inorganic  substances,  there  are  other  conditions 
necessary  to  increased  fertility ;  such  as  facilities  for  drainage, 
capabUi^  of  retaining  moisture,  the  innocuous  nature  of  the  sab- 
soil,  and  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  solar  heat 
Soil  overlying  trap  and  limestone  requires  less  artificial  drain- 
age than  that  covering  the  coal-measures,  the  new  red  mark,  or 
wealden,  because  the  former  rocks  are  traversed  by  numerous 
joints  and  fissures  which  act  as  so  many  natural  drain-pipes,  while 
the  latter  are  chiefly  tenacious  and  impervious  clays.  Again,  land 
of  itself  dry  and  friable  may  be  rendered  wet  by  springs  which 
arise  along  some  line  of  dislocation.  The  farmer  acquainted  ¥dtii 
the  deductions  of  geology  would  cheaply  lead  off  these  springs  at 
their  source,  while  he  who  was  ignorant  would  laboriously  far- 
row-drain his  whole  field,  and  find,  after  all,  that  his  was  the  less 
effectual  method  of  the  two.    Such  are  mere  indications  of  the 

assistance  which  geology  is  calculated  to  confer  on  agriculture 

an  assistance  very  apt  to  be  overrated,  however,  unless  the  farmer 
at  the  same  time  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  chemist, 
meteorologist,  and  vegetable  physiologist.  As  with  the  farmer, 
so  with  the  laTid-valuator ;  and  though  a  shrewd  practical  man 
who  has  travelled  a  good  deal  and  kept  his  eyes  open  to  points  of 
amenity,  facilities  for  market,  and  so  forth,  may  often  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  the  real  value  of  an  estate,  depend  upon  it 
another  possessed  of  the  same  shrewdness  and  experience,  and 
skilled  in  the  geological  bearings  of  the  district  to  boot,  will  be 
much  the  safer  guide.  In  fact,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
mineral  structure  of  an  estate,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  as- 
certain its  value ;  and  so  it  has  happened,  even  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  estates  have  been  sold  at  so  many  years*  pur- 
chase of  the  land-rent  merely,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  a  mineral 
wealth  that  might  have  been  fairly  suspected  from  the  most  cur- 
sory glance  of  a  geological  map  of  the  district.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  functions  of  the  land-valuator  are  altogether  distinct 
from  those  of  the  mineral-surveyor,  and  that  the  report  of  the 
uld  be  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  other ;  but  even 
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in  the  valuing  of  land  for  mere  agricultural  purposes,  the  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  mineral  facilities  of  a  district — ^its  natural 
drainage,  limestones,  clays,  marls,  shell-sands,  phosphates,  and 
so  forth  —  can  give  but  a  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
opinion. 

380.  As  the  scenery  of  every  district  is  less  or  more  influenced 
by  its  geological  structure  and  formation,  a  knowledge  of  these 
formations  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  landscape-gardener  and 
artist  "  If,  in  order  to  draw  correctly  the  human  figure,"  says 
Mr  Ansted,  "  it  is  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
•of  the  human  frame,  and  study  the  hidden  cause  of  those  numer- 
ous prominences  and  projections  which  give  character  and  ex- 
pression when  clothed  with  flesh,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  the 
landscape-painter  should  study  the  nature  and  conditions  of  rocks, 
their  usual  forms,  possible  modifications,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  covered  up,  masked,  or  modified  by  atmos- 
pheric and  aqueous  action.  It  has  been  well  said,  by  the  author 
of  *  Modem  Painters,'  *  The  laws  of  the  organisation  of  the  earth 
are  distinct  and  fixed  as  those  of  the  animal  frame — simpler 
and  broader,  but  equally  authoritative  and  inviolable.  Their  re- 
sults may  be  arrived  at  without  knowledge  of  the  interior  me- 
chanism ;  but  for  that  very  reason  ignorance  of  them  is  the  more 
disgraceful,  and  violation  of  them  more  unpardonable.  They  are 
in  landscape  the  foundation  of  all  other  truths — the  most  neces- 
sary, therefore,  even  if  they  were  not  in  themselves  attractive. 
But  they  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  essential ;  and  every  aban- 
donment of  them  by  the  artist  must  end  in  deformity,  as  it  begins 
in  falsehood.' "  Throughout  the  work  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  respective  formations,  and  here  we 
need  only  observe  that  the  artist  acquainted  with  the  causes  that 
have  coiiferred,  for  example,  a  bold  and  rugged  outline  on  primi- 
tive mountain-ranges,  and  a  smooth  and  swelling  one  on  hills  of 
secondary  districts — who  can  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
the  splintery  crags  of  the  slate  formation  and  the  wall-like  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain  limestone,  the  rugged  and  jagged  cliffs  of 
a  metamorphic  shore,  and  the  softer  though  equally  lofty  ones 
of  the  chalk — who  can  feel  the  effect  of  a  long  line  of  stratified 
coast  composed  of  the  coal-measures  or  lias  as  compared  with  the 
vertical  arrangements  of  the  igneous  rocks — and  who  knows,  more- 
over, the  effects  of  rock-formations  on  vegetable  growth,  and  the 
natural  disposition  of  that  vegetation  around  and  over  the  cliffs 
and  crags  he  portrays — ^is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  his  art 
than  one  who  is  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  such  natural  causes 
and  peculiarities.     And  what  is  true  of  landscape-painting  ap- 
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plies  with  still  greater  force  to  landscape-gardening  and  the 
fencing  and  planting  of  estates.  We  have  seen  belts  and  clampe 
of  woodland  arranged  where  nature  would  never  have  planted 
them,  the  finest  cliffs  obscured  by  plantings  that  nature  would 
never  have  permitted,  and  rockeries  and  rock-work  set  down  wheie 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  geological  phenomena  would  have 
told  the  artist  that  rocks  and  cliffs  could  never  have  existed. 


As  a  Branch  of  General  Education. 

381.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  miner,  the  engineer,  builder,  farmer, 
landscape-gardener,  and  painter,  that  can  turn  to  profitable  ac- 
count the  deductions  of  geology.  The  capitalist  who  speculates 
in  land,  the  emigrant,  the  traveller  and  voyager,  the  statistician 
and  statesman,  may  all  derive  assistance  from  the  same  source, 
and  bring  a  knowledge  of  its  facts  to  bear  on  the  progress  of  their 
nations.  So  also  the  holiday  tourist,  the  military  officer  stationed 
in  distant  countries,  and  others  in  similar  situations,  if  possessed 
of  the  requisite  knowledge,  may  do  good  service  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  science,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  our  industrial  pros- 
perity. Indeed  we  do  not  affirm  too  much  when  we  assert  that 
had  one  tithe  of  those  who,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  tra- 
velled or  settled  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
and  other  countries,  been  possessed  even  of  a  smattering  of 
geology,  these  countries,  as  to  their  substantial  wealth  and  social 
progress,  would  have  been  in  a  very  different  position  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Their  gold-fields  and  coal-fields,  their  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metals,  take  rank  among  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age  ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  civilisation  is 
now  evolved  and  directed,  no  progress  can  be  made  without  those 
mechanical  appliances  to  which  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron  is 
indispensable,  no  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  without  a 
sufficiency  of  gold,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  most  available 
medium  of  interchange. 

382.  The  assistance  which  geology  has  also  conferred,  and  the 
new  light  its  deductions  have  thrown  on  the  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  are  not  among  the  least  of  its  claims  to  general 
attention.  The  comparatively  recent  science  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, in  all  that  relates  to  the  surface-configuration  of  the  globe 
— its  climate  and  temperature,  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  even  touching  the  development  of  Man  himself,  as 
influenced  by  geographical  position — can  only  lay  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  science  when  treated  in  connection  with  the  fhnda- 
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mental  doctrines  of  geology.  So  also  in  a  great  degree  of  Botany 
and  Zoology ;  the  reconstructing,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  extinct 
genera  and  species,  has  given  a  new  significance  to  the  science  of 
Life  ;  and  henceforth  no  view  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom 
can  lay  claim  to  a  truly  scientific  character  that  does  not  embody 
the  discoveries  of  the  Palaeontologist.  In  fact,  so  inseparably 
woven  into  one  great  ststem  of  life  are  fossil  forms  with  those 
now  existing,  that  we  cannot  treat  of  the  one  without  considering 
the  other ;  and  can  never  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  Crea- 
tive Law  by  any  method  which,  however  minute  as  regards  the 
one,  is  not  equially  careful  as  concerns  the  other.  Combining, 
therefore,  its  theoretical  interest  with  its  high  practical  value — 
the  complexity  and  nicety  of  its  problems,  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  with  the  substantial  wealth  of  its  discoveries — the  new 
light  it  throws  on  the  duration  of  our  planet  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  its  past  life,  with  the  certainty  it  confers  on  our  indus- 
trial researches  and  operations — Geology  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  of  modem  sciences,  deserving  the  study  of  every  culti- 
vated mind,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  enlightened  govern- 
ment Year  after  year  this  truth  is  pressing  itself  more  forcibly 
on  public  attention,  and  now  the  more  important  states  of  Europe 
and  America  have  their  "  schools  of  mines  "  and  "  geological  sur- 
veys ; "  while  our  own  colonies — Canada,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies — are  beginning  to  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  official  and  systematic  exploration. 


Procedure  in  the  Field* 

383.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  science  thus  sketched,  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  a  well-informed  mind,  is  not  a  very 
difficult  or  tedious  task.  The  objects  of  research,  we  have  abeady 
said  (par.  12),  are  scattered  everywhere  around  us.  Not  a  quarry 
by  the  wayside,  not  a  railway-cutting  through  which  we  are 
carried,  not  a  mountain-glen  up  which  we  wander,  nor  a  sea-cliff 
under  which  we  saunter  on  a  summer's  evening,  but  furnishes, 
when  duly  observed,  important  lessons  in  Greology.  A  hammer 
to  detach  specimens,  and  a  bag  or  basket  to  carry  them  in — a 
pocket  ma^iifying-lens  to  detect  minuter  structures — a  compass 
and  clinometer  to  determine  the  strike  and  dip  of  strata — a 
sketch-book  to  note  unusual  phenomena — an  observing  eye  and  a 
pair  of  willing  limbs — are  nearly  all  the  young  student  requires 
for  the  field ;  and  by  inspection  and  comparison  in  some  museum 
(and  luckily  these  are  everywhere  on  the  increase),  and  by  the 

2b 
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diligent  use  of  his  text-book,  he  will,  after  a  few  rambles,  be  able 
to  proceed  in  the  study  as  a  practical  observer.  Let  him  note 
every  new  and  strange  appearance,  handle  and  preserve  every 
rock  and  fossil  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  throwing  nothing 
aside  till  he  has  become  familiar  with  its  nature ;  and  thus, 
besides  obtaining  new  knowledge  and  facilitating  his  progress,  he 
will  shortly  acquire  the  invaluable  power  of  prompt  and  accurate 
discrimination.  By  following  such  a  course,  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  the  eye  is  trained  to  detect  the  faintest  trace  of  an  organism, 
the  nature  of  a  mineral  crystal,  or  even  the  composition  of  a  rock, 
and  to  be  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  mineralogical  tests 
or  chemical  analyses. 

384.  The  equipments  for  the  field,  we  have  said,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  expensive ;  and  here  we  may  remind  the  young 
student  that  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  know  the  thing 
sought  after  than  to  be  curious  about  the  shape  of  a  hammer, 
the  cut  of  a  bag,  or  the  style  of  his  general  accoutrement.  One 
of  the  Nestors  of  English  geology  makes  boast  of  never  having 
spent  a  guinea  on  field  equipment ;  and  yet  the  science  is  perhaps 
as  much  indebted  to  him  as  to  any  other  name  on  the  roll  of 
living  geologists.  As  to  hammers,  these  can  now  be  readily 
obtained  from  almost  any  ironmonger.  One  with  a  round  end, 
like  No.  1,  for  hard  and  massive  rocks  ;  another  with  a  flat  end 
and  cleaving  face,  like  No.  2,  for  softer  strata  ;  and  a  third,  of  the 
shape  of  No.  3,  for  dressing  and  chipping  cabinet  specimens,  are 
all  that  \a  necessary ;  and  if  to  these  are  added  chisels  of  the 
shapes  here  indicated  (4  and  5),  the  student  requires  nothing 


more.  In  general,  he  will  find  it  convenient  to  carry  his  hammer 
and  chisels  sheathed  in  a  waist-belt,  both  because  they  are  more 
readily  got  at,  and  more  easily  carried  when  his  bag  gets  filled 
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with  Specimens.  As  to  a  bag,  one  of  stoat  juie  or  caiiTaa,  with 
two  diviBionB  and  a  pocket,  will  be  amply  sufficient.  If  on  a  loi^ 
ramble,  one  of  the  divisioiiH  can  hold  his  night-traps,  the  other 
his  specimens,  while  the  pocket  maj  be  appropriated  to  his  flask 
and  biscuits.  An  ey^lats,  with  two  or  three  lenses  and  dia- 
phragm, can  be  procured  from  any  respectable  optician  for  a  few 
shillings  ;  and  the  instnmient-mBkeiB  in  most  of  cms  large  towns 
now  keep  in  stock  a  neat  poeiet-compaii,  fitted  with  a  biaas 
pendule  {p),  to  be  Tised  when  required  as  a  clinometer.    The  stu- 


dent may  eren  construct  his  own  clinometeF — a  piece  of  cardboard, 
marked  with  the  degrees,  and  fitted  with  a  swinging  slip  of  metal 
for  a  pendule,  being  quite  as  usefnl  as  the  most  expensive  he 
could  purchase.  An  aad-hoUU,  and  a  few  other  simple  tests, 
are  also  extremely  useful  in  the  field  ;  but  anything  like  analysis 
must  be  reserved  for  the  laboratory.  For  ascertaining  hcighta  Up 
to  2000  feet  or  thereby,  the  aneroid  will  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient instroment  for  the  geologist,  who  seldom  requiires,  in  the 
British  Islands,  to  carry  with  him  into  the  field  either  the  haro- 
met«r  or  thermometer.  Of  courae  it  is  different  when  trevelling 
among  unknown  heights,  or  in  districts  abounding  in  hot  springs 
and  other  thermal  phenomena.  A  note  or  dteteh  book  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  ;  and  every  day  spent  in  the  field  without  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  day  all  but  lost  to  the  geologist.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  memory  to  carry  away  a  multiplicity  of 
details  aa  to  strike,  dip,  inclination,  contortion,  joints,  faults, 
veins,  &c.,  or  even  to  retain  the  aspect  of  rock-masses  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  future  reference  and  comparison.  Once  noted, 
however,  and  they  are  available  ever  after.  Personally,  the 
lighter  a  geologist  can  travel  the  better ;  a  thin  waterproof 
cape,  in  the  event  of  rain  (an  umbrella  is  an  encumbrance  and 
obstruction),  a  short  shootiDg-coat  with  a  superabundance  of 
pockets,  a  pair  of  stout-soled  easy-going  shoes,  and  a  spare  pair  <^ 
Bocks,  is  ail  that  he  need  provide  for  the  roughest  and  longest 


3S5.  Thus  equipped,  he  should  carry  with  him  iht  hat  map  of 
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the  district  he  can  procure,  and  if  coloured  geologically,  so  much 
the  better.  A  large  portion  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  part  of 
Scotland,  have  now  been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  geologists,  and  the  sheets  of  this  survey  are  decidedly  the 
beat  and  most  available.  For  districts  of  the  country  not  yet 
officially  surveyed,  such  maps  as  Enipe's  or  Phillips's  'British 
Isles,'  Bamsa/s  or  Murchisons's  'England,'  Griffith's  'Ireland,' 
NicoU's,  Knipe's,  or  MurcMson's  'Scotland,'  or  the  'Palseon- 
tological  Map  of  the  British  Islands'  in  Keith  Johnston's 
'  Physical  Atlas,'  will  be  found  to  be  of  essential  service.  There 
are  also  variously  published  sets  of  County  Maps,  several  of 
which  have  been  coloured  geologically,  to  accompany  local 
memoirs ;  and  these,  though  often  imperfect,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  use  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  formations  and  other 
peculiarities.  In  making  his  investigations,  the  student  should 
examine  every  exposed  face  or  section  of  rock  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sea-cliffs,  sides  of  ravines,  mountain  precipices,  river-chan- 
nels, road  and  railway  cuttings,  quarries,  wells,  coal-pits,  and, 
in  ^ort,  every  surface-opening  should  be  sought  after.  As  he 
travels  along,  he  should  also  learn  to  note  the  stones  used  for 
road-metal,  for  field -fences,  and  other  country  purposes,  and 
those  will  often  guide  him  to  local  quarries  wldch  he  might 
otherwise  have  missed.  The  ordinary  buildings  of  a  district 
are  also  in  general  good  indices  to  its  geological  formations, 
though  occasionally  architectural  stones  are  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  and  thus  present  the  geologist  with  some  curious  ano- 
malies. The  young  explorer  should  also  make  the  acquaintance 
of  every  stone-breaker,  quarryman,  miner,  and  mason  he  meets 
with ;  and  though  the  terms  "  Metamorphic,"  "  Silurian,"  "  De- 
vonian," and  the  like,  may  be  as  High  Dutch  to  their  ears,  yet, 
if  conversed  with  in  their  own  language,  many  of  them  will  be 
found  to  afford  important  information  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  rocks,  the  stratification,  the  faults,  and  other  particulars  of 
a  district.  In  fine,  the  student  should  let  no  stone  lie  un- 
turned to  get  at  the  object  of  his  investigation ;  should  visit 
the  local  museum,  if  there  is  one ;  find  out  the  names  of  local 
collectors,  and  get  access  to  their  cabinets ;  call  at  the  shop 
of  the  working  lapidary  and  dealer  in  natural  curiosities ;  and 
it  must  be  a  very  obscure  village,  or  a  very  uninteresting 
locality,  geologically  speaking,  that  does  not  possess  some  one 
curious  in  fossils,  minerals,  pebbles,  shells,  insects,  or  the  like, 
and  who  knows  something,  less  or  more,  of  the  natural  history  of 
his  district 
386.  Being  now  in  the  field,  properly  eqiupped,  and  with  such 
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infonnation  as  lie  may  have  gleaned  by  preyiotis  reading  and 
local  inquiry,  the  student  should  proceed  to  ascertain  the  strike 
and  dip  of  the  strata,  taking  care  to  ascertain  the  general  dip, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  oblique  lamination,  by  cleavage,  or  other 
indications  of  cross  structure.  As  with  the  strike  and  dip,  so 
with  the  direction  of  dykes,  fardts,  veins,  lines  of  cleavage,  joint- 
ing, and  so  forth,  aU  of  which  are  important  guides  to  the  struc- 
ture of  a  district,  and  point  with  certainty  to  the  chronology  of  its 
mountain-chains,  and  axes  of  elevation^  By  laying  down  correctly 
the  direction  of  a  dyke  or  fault  on  one  portion  of  a  field,  and  pro- 
longing it  on  his  map,  the  student  may  find  the  same  dislocation 
several  miles  distant,  and  be  thus  prepared  for  alterations  in  dip 
and  other  phenomena  which  might  otherwise  be  extremely  per- 
plexing. As  he  proceeds  in  this  way  he  will  also  jot  down  the 
boundaries  of  formations — ^marking  only  the  principal  outlines 
on  his  field-map,  and  keeping  all  details,  measurements,  and 
figures  in  his  note-book.  We  say  field-map,  for  it  is  always 
convenient  to  have  one  cut  down  in  small  portions  for  work  in 
the  field,  and  another  preserved  entire  for  idtimate  transference 
and  colouring.  The  symbols  of  geological  surveying  are  not  very 
numerous,  nor  are  they  (it  is  to  be  regretted)  very  closely  adhered 
to,  though  the  science  in  this  respect  might  be  greatly  aided,  and 
its  requirements  faciUtated.  Making  allowance  for  magnetic 
variation  (about  24°  at  present),  the  student  should  always  lay 
down  the  true  direction ;  the  strike  of  strata  by  parallel  lines 
(see  fig.)  and  their  dip  by  arrows — straight  if  plane,  and  bent  or 
waved  if  the  strata  are  flexured  and  contorted.  Anticlines  and 
syncHnes  are  thus  easily  perceived  on  the  map ;  vertical  strata  may 
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Anticline.  Synoline.  Contorted.  CleaTed. 
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Faults.  Dykes.  Lodes  and  Veins. 

be  indicated  by  a  bold  cross  line  ;  horizontal,  by  a  cipher  on  the 
shaft  of  a  double  arrow ;  cleavage,  by  three  sharp  lines  on  the  shaft 
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of  Uie  Birow ;  &ultB,  hy  two  &iiit  parallel  lines  ;  and  dykes,  b; 
bolder  onee,  accoiding  to  their  breadth  and  bearing.  In  indicatang 
formationB  on  the  map,  the  beet  waj  is  t«  do  it  by  colours  ;  and 
though.  DO  coDTentional  colouring  ia  yet  strictly  adhered  to,  that 
now  adopted  by  the  Ooremment  Surrey  is  the  one  generallj 
followed — viz.,  caimme  for  granite,  deep  red  for  trap,  and  a  dingf 
or  purplish  red  for  volcanic  i  pale  purple  for  the  metomorphic,  S 
deeper  hoe  for  the  Silurian,  a  fiiint  red  for  the  Devonian,  bine 
for  the  mountain  limestone,  dark-brown  for  the  corbonifeHnu, 
some  brighter  shade  of  red  for  the  Permian  and  Trias  ;  shades  of 
yellow  and  buff  for  the  oolites,  some  shade  of  white  for  the  chalk, 
and  mnber  for  the  different  teitiaries.  Of  coune,  minuter  divi- 
ntms  leijaiie  a  Tariety  of  shades,  and  these  most  be  explained  lij 


an  accompanying  index  of  aymbola.     Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  indicate  the  formations  by  engraved  tinting*,  croas-hatch- 
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ings,  stipplingB,  and  the  like ;  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  colours, 
may  often  be  conveniently  imitated  by  the  pen.  In  sketching 
sections  it  will  be  found  of  essential  service  to  employ  such  marks 
to  indicate  at  once  to  the  eye  the  nature  of  the  respective  rocks 
and  strata.  Small  crosses  (St  George's)  may  be  used  for  granite  ; 
St  Andrew's  for  trap  ;  half -crosses,  or  triangular  marks,  for  vol- 
canic ;  T-shaped  marks  for  gneiss  and  mica-schist ;  a  faint  tinting: 
with  cross  lines,  for  cleaved  clay-slates ;  dots  for  sandstone ;  larger 
dots  for  conglomerates ;  faint  parallel  and  vertical  touches  to 
indicate  jointed  limestones ;  close  dark  tinting  for  shales ;  and 
so  on  for  admixtures  or  combinations  of  these. 

387.  Having  laid  down  his  survey  and  sketched  his  sections, 
the  geologist  has  next  many  deep  and  difficult  problems  to  solve, 
some  connected  with  the  mineral  composition,  some  with  the 
metamorphism,  and  others  with  the  origin  and  aggregation  of  the 
strata.  In  an  elementary  outline  of  this  kind  we  can  only  indi- 
cate the  line  of  research,  leaving  the  student  to  gather  by  obser- 
vation, and  by  his  acquaintance  with  existing  operations  in  nature, 
the  many  and  complex  phenomena  connected  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  mere  *'  physical  aggregation  of  rock-masses."  In  his 
investigations  he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain,  for  example, 
whether  certain  conglomerates  give  evidence  of  long-continued 
littoral  action,  or  whether,  from  their  brecciated  composition, 
they  prove  a  rapid  and  unusual  process  of  aggregation  ;  whether 
certain  sandstones,  from  their  internal  structure,  have  been 
formed  sub-aerially  or  under  the  w^ter,  have  been  aggregated 
along  an  open  exposed  shore,  or,  from  their  clayey  laminations, 
have  been  deposited  in  quiet  estuaries ;  whether  certain  shales 
have  been  collected  as  alternating  river-silts,  or  slowly  deposited 
in  homogeneous  deep-sea  masses ;  whether  certain  limestones 
have  been  formed  in  situ  from  living  shell-beds,  or  are  littoral 
aggregations  of  drifted  and  broken  shells ;  and  whether  others 
have  been  quiet  semi-chemical  precipitates,  or  are  the  mere  me- 
chanical debris  of  disintegrated  coral-reefs  and  minute  foramini- 
fera.  He  will  next  have  to  consider  the  internal  changes  or 
metamorphism  that  strata  may  have  undergone  since  their  deposi- 
tion, and  how  far  their  texture  and  structure  give  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  heat,  of  chemical  alteration,  of  pressure,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  agencies  adverted  to  in  par.  151.  Having  well  weighed  all 
the  physical  conditions — on  which  the  presence  of  a  single  crystal, 
a  pebble,  a  line  of  lamination,  a  ripple-marked  surface,  a  worn 
shell-valve,  or  even  the  disposition  of  the  particles  which  com- 
pose the  mass,  may  often  throw  important  light — ^he  will  next 
have  to  turn  to  the  organic  remains  which  the  strata  may  enclose. 
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And  there  all  tlie  known  facts  of  botany  and  zoology  will  be 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  his  problems,  and  this  independent 
of  the  physical  questions  which  their  presence  involves.  For  in- 
stance, do  the  remains  appear  to  have  been  drifted  irom  a  dis- 
tance, or  to  have  grown  and  lived  in  the  sites  where  they  are  now 
entombed?  have  they  been  aggregated  in  the  quiet  ordinary 

frocess  of  life  and  decay,  or  do  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
ztinguished  ?  These  and  many  other  similar  questions  wiU  at 
once  be  suggested  by  the  appearance  and  positions  of  the  fossils ; 
and  from  these  the  philosophical  inquirer  will  rise  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  generic  and  specific  distinction,  analogy  with 
existing  races,  the  question  of  habitat,  geographical  distribution 
as  governed  by  climate  and  other  physical  conditions,  and,  in  fine, 
all  that  we  know  of  the  laws  which  seem  to  influence  the  loca- 
tions, the  variations,  and  mutations  of  vitality. 

388.  In  making  his  practical  investigations,  the  student  will 
be  materially  aided  by  the  study  of  an  authentic  collection  of  min- 
erals, rocks,  and  fossils.  To  begin  with,  he  may  avail  himself  of 
such  elementary  collections  as  are  sold  by  Professor  Tennant,  Mr 
Bryce  Wright,  and  Mr  James  Gregory  in  London,  the  London 
agent  of  M.  Krantz,  Mr  Damon  of  Weymouth,  and  others. 
These,  however,  he  will  soon  lay  aside  for  a  cabinet  of  his  own 
collecting  and  arranging ;  and  on  this  point  we  would  advise  him 
to  procure  a  good  roomy  suite  of  drawers  the  moment  he  thinks 
of  collecting — showing  more  anxiety  about  accommodation  and 
the  exclusion  of  dust  than  about  any  frivolous  display  of  cabinet- 
work. The  general  course  is  to  begin  to  collect,  and  then  to 
think  of  a  cabinet ;  but  we  can  assure  the  student  who  values  the 
perfection  and  distinctness  of  a  crystal  or  fossil,  and  who  knows 
how  much  such  specimens  suffer  by  the  rough-handling  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  the  better  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  cabinet, 
which  he  will  find  only  fills  too  fast  for  all  that  he  would  like  to 
retain  in  its  compartments.  In  a  private  collection  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrange  more  than  a  few  hundred  typical  specimens,  and, 
in  fact,  nothing  beyond  this  should  be  attempted  so  long  as  ready 
access  can  be  had  to  the  invaluable  treasures  of  our  public 
museums.  If  it  be  minerals  alone  that  he  is  collecting,  he  will 
arrange  them  according  to  the  classification  he  studies  in  his 
manual,  be  it  that  of  Phillips,  Hauy,  Dana,  or  Berzelius ;  if  it  be 
rocks  alone,  perhaps  the  most  instructive  order  is  that  of  the 
formations  in  point  of  time,  beginning  with  the  granite  and  ending 
with  the  volcanic  for  the  igneous,  and  with  the  metamorphic 
and  ending  with  the  post-tertiary  for  the  sedimentary  ;  and  if  it 
he  fossils  alone  that  he  wishes  to  preserve,  the  same  chronological 
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order,  tray  above  tray,  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  the  most 
easily  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  plenty  of  room  at 
his  command,  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  the  fossils  along  with 
the  rock-formations  in  which  they  occur,  and  even  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  place  the  mollusca,  the  Crustacea,  the  fishes,  &c.,  of 
each  formation  in  some  particular  compartment  of  the  trays,  so  as 
to  combine  a  zoological  with  a  chronological  gradation.  Whatever 
size  of  specimen  the  student  adopts  (and  mere  pigmy  fragments 
are  of  very  little  value),  he  will  find  hammer  No.  3  of  great  use  in 
chipping  them  to  shape  ;  and  the  moment  they  are  so  shaped  they 
ought  to  be  labelled  with  the  name,  formation,  locality,  &c.,  and 
consigned  to  their  compartments,  and  never  subsequently  lifted 
unless  by  the  edges,  and  scarcely  even  that,  save  with  a  clean  dry 
hand  or  a  glove  on.  Occasionally,  for  the  preservation  of  soft  shaly 
specimens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  slight  coating  of 
gum,  but  the  less  of  this  the  better ;  and  where  the  gum  is  apt 
to  obscure,  an  additional  wrapping  in  wadding  or  tissue-paper 
win  be  found  to  be  the  better  preservative.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  no  great  art  or  mystery  in  the  formation  of  a  geological  collec- 
tion— ^the  main  object  being  to  secure  fairly-selected  specimens, 
and  such  as  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  any  particular  point 
that  may  be  desired.  Of  course  the  student  may  not  always  be 
able  to  obtain  the  best  he  could  desire,  but  let  him  retain  what 
he  has  got  till  he  can  replace  it  by  a  better ;  and,  above  all,  let 
him  never  wantonly  sacrifice  a  duplicate — ever  remembering  that 
what  may  be  common  in  one  district  may  be  rare  in  another,  and 
that  his  rejected  specimen  may  be  the  means  of  obtaining,  in  ex- 
change, some  much-coveted  gem  from  a  distant  brother  collector. 


Difficulties  and  Incentives. 

389.  The  course  of  practical  inquiry  we  have  sketched  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  is  far  from  embracing  all  that  requires  to 
be  known  or  followed  by  the  working  geologist.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  put  the  earnest  and  willing  student  on 
the  way — the  rest  he  must  work  out  by  his  own  zeal  and  deter- 
mination ;  and  in  Geology,  as  in  all  other  imdertakings,  a  hearty 
goodwill— even  were  it  to  the  extent  of  what  the  world  calls 
"enthusiasm" — is  more  than  half  the  victory.  It  is  true,  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way — difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  depths  at  which  many  of  the 
strata  are  situated  in  the  solid  crust,  the  metamorphoses  they 
have  undergone  since  their  first  formation  (thus  increasing  the 
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difficulty  of  determining  the  agencies  by  which,  they  'were  aggre- 
gated), the  repeated  upheavahf  and  displacements  of  the  on^nal 
areas  of  deposition,  the  obscure  and  fragmentary  condition  in 
which  many  of  the  fossil  remains  are  discovered,  and,  above  all, 
the  wide  expanse  over  which  observations  must  be  made  before 
we  can  obtain  proper  data  for  comparison  and  adjustment 
There  are  also  difficulties  arising  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
science,  and  the  errors  of  its  earlier  cultivators  ;  and  the  honest 
teacher  should  no  more  gloss  over  the  one  set  of  difficulties,  than 
he  should  shrink  from  frankly  owning  his  inabiUty  to  remove  the 
other.  We  refer  in  particular  to  the  imperfections  of  geological 
classification ;  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  discriminating  rocks 
by  the  nomenclature  at  present  in  use  ;  and  the  daily-increas- 
ing difficulty  of  mastering  fossil  species,  while  one  and  the  same 
object  figures  in  diflferent  works,  it  may  be,  by  half-a-dozen  diffe- 
rent synonyms.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  rock- 
systems,  the  student  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  matter  will 
shortly  right  itself ;  and  by  adhering  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
great  divisions  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  will  soon 
be  prepared  to  unravel  his  way  among  the  minor  subdivisions 
which  future  discoveries  will  either  confirm  or  canceL  The  same 
may  be  said  respecting  the  discrimination  of  rock-specimens  ;  let 
the  student  make  himself  familiar  with  the  leading  families, 
which  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  puzzling,  and  then  as  to 
minor  distinctions  time  and  experience  can  be  his  only  aids. 
The  difficulty  attending  the  determination  of  fossil  species  has 
arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  novelty  and  obscurity  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  from  the  labour  of  figuring  and  comparing  so 
many  imperfect  and  fragmentary  objects  ;  but  where  the  greatest 
masters  are  so  frequently  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  the  earnest 
student  need  neither  be  disheartened  at  his  failures,  nor  ashamed 
to  own  his  errors. 

390.  In  a  new  and  progressive  science  like  Geology,  which  has 
still  such  a  wide  field  of  exploration  before  it,  and  which  calls  in 
the  aid  of  so  many  co-relative  sub-sciences,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  most  talented  and  enthusiastic 
So  vast  is  the  field,  and  so  varied  its  aspects,  that  there  need  be 
no  jealousies  nor  jostlings  for  centuries  to  come.  One  may  devote 
himself  to  its  mineral  forms,  another  to  its  physical  problems,  a 
third  to  its  fossil  plants,  a  fourth  to  its  fossil  animals,  a  fifth  may 
study  alone  its  economic  products,  and  a  sixth  endeavour  to  find 
expression  for  the  general  laws  which  it  indicates  ;  while  all  may 
go  on  as  one  great  brotherhood,  united  under  the  motto  of  "  Head, 
Heart,  Hand,  and  Hammer,"  in  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
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the  marvellous  world  we  inhabit.  And  whether  in  collecting 
data  among  the  hills  and  ravines,  by  the  sea-cliff  or  in  the  mine, 
or  in  arranging  and  drawing  from  these  data  the  warranted  con- 
clusion, the  earnest  student  will  find  Geology  at  once  one  of  the 
most  healthful  and  exhilarating,  as  it  is  intellectually  one  of  the 
most  expanding  of  human  pursuits.  And  even  where  no  profes- 
sional object  is  aimed  at,  the  man  of  business,  the  health-seeker, 
and  holiday  tourist,  will  find  in  it  an  endless  source  of  recreation, 
peradventure  of  permanent  instruction.  Nor  need  the  fair  sex  be 
deterred  from  the  study,  because  it  seems  at  first  sight  a  some- 
what rough  and  rocky  one.  They  will  discover  in  the  forms  and 
colours  of  mineral  gems  and  metallic  ores  a  source  of  attraction 
other  than  that  of  mere  personal  ornament ;  they  will  find  the 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  embalmed  and  preserved  in  a  state 
that  the  most  delicate  need  not  shrink  from  investigating ;  they 
will  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  features  stamped  on 
each  landscape  by  geological  phenomena,  enables  them  to  add  the 
truths  of  nature  to  the  graces  of  their  sketch-books ;  while  dur- 
ing every  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  and  ramble  on  the  hill-side,  they 
will  find  in  every  pebble,  which  the  feet  of  the  ignorant  would 
spurn  from  their  path,  something  to  amuse  and  interest  even 
where  instruction  is  not  sought  after,  nor  intellectual  attainments 
prized,  for  the  advantages  they  confer  on  their  possessors.  Thus, 
take  it  in  no  higher  light  than  a  mere  recreation  for  an  idle  mo- 
ment, it  will  be  found  at  least  an  innocent  and  exhilarating  one — 
one  that  need  never  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  a  neighbour, 
nor  bring  to  the  observer  one  pang  of  mortification  or  regret. 

391.  !&iough,  we  presume,  has  now  been  stated  to  convince  the 
student  of  Geology  that  the  subject  is  one  deserving  his  best  and 
most  earnest  attention.  We  have  done  what  we  could,  within 
the  scope  of  an  elementary  text-book,  to  explain  its  leading  facts 
and  principles — endeavouring  rather  to  stimulate  to  further  re- 
search, and  point  out  the  metibods  of  procedure,  than  attempting 
to  teach  its  details.  And  luckily  for  the  student,  these  details 
are  embodied  in  many  inviting  and  accessible  volumes  ;  and  more 
luckily  for  him  still,  the  most  instructive  facts  and  important 
problems  of  the  science  lie  in  the  crust  beneath  and  around  him 
in  his  own  native  islands — ^islands,  the  study  of  which  first  gave 
character  and  consistency  to  Geology,  and  rescued  it  from  the 
domain  of  ignorant  hypothesis  and  visionary  speculation.  There 
cannot,  indeed,  be  a  finer  training-field  for  the  young  geologist 
than  the  British  Islands.  The  number  of  formations  comprised 
within  so  small  an  area,  their  frequent  upheavals  and  exposures, 
the  extent  of  section  displayed  by  our  sea-cliffs  and  mountain 
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ravines,  the  magnitude  of  our  industrial  operations  in  mines, 
quarries,  tunnels,  and  railway-cuttings — laying  bare  so  much  of 
the  earth's  internal  structure — are  advantc^es  peculiarly  enjoyed 
by  the  British  student ;  and  though  some  districts  cannot  perhaps 
vie  with  others  in  the  number  and  distinctness  of  their  fosdl 
remains,  that  want  is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the  variety 
and  forcible  boldness  of  their  physical  demonstrations. 

392.  In  the  practical  investigation  of  the  science,  the  student 
will  derive  material  assistance  from  De  la  Beche's  'Geological 
Observer' — the  only  work  we  yet  possess  exclusively  devoted  to 
field-procedure.  He  may  also  obtain  a  fair  ontline  of  its  indns- 
trial  bearings  from  the  brief  treatise  of  Mr  Ansted  on  '  Practical 
Geology,*  in  *  Orr^s  Circle  of  the  Sciences  ;*  and  if  his  calling 
compels  attention  more  immediately  to  any  department,  he  may 
glean  information  from  some  of  the  following  sources,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  competent  general  work  on  Economic 
Geology  is  still  a  desideratum.  On  Mining,  the  work  of  Mr 
Ansted,  already  referred  to,  Messrs  Buddie  and  Forster  '  On  the 
North  of  England  Coal-Fields,'  the  treatises  and  papers  on  oni 
Coal-Fields  referred  to  in  par.  221,  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,'  and  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  School  of  Mines,'  the  *  Juiy 
Reports  of  the  Great  Exhibition,'  the  various  articles  appertaining 
to  minerals  and  metals  in  lire's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures,' as  also  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'    Phillipfl^B 

*  Manual  of  Metallurgy,'  and  the  pleasant  gossiping  little  work  of 
Mr  Jackson  *  On  Minerals  and  their  Uses ;'  on  Engineering  and 
Building,  the  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Engineering,*  the  *  CommissioneiB' 
Report  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,'  the  *  Jury  Reports  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,'  and  papers  on  the  Quarries  of  Scotland  in  the 

*  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society ;  *    on  Agriculture,  the 

*  Lectures '  of  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  the  papers  of  Mr  Trim- 
mer, Mr  Nesbitt,  and  others,  in  the  *  Journal  of  Agriculture,'  and 
various  of  the  Highland  Society's  prize  essays  and  reports  ;  while 
on  the  subject  of  Landscape,  some  available  hints  may  be  gathered 
from  Mr  Ansted's  *  Treatise,'  Ruskin's  '  Modem  Painters/  and  the 
respective  editions  of  Professor  Phillips's  *  Manual  of  Geology.' 
On  the  whole,  the  practical  applications  of  the  science,  though 
well  known  and  of  paramount  importance,  have  been  less  dis- 
cussed or  methodically  treated  than  its  theoretical  aspects,  and 
the  student  must  be  contented  in  the  mean  time  to  glean  from 
scattered  sources  what  he  might  have  fairly  anticipated  from  the 
pages  of  some  compendious  and  trustworthy  volume. 
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*«*  Fw  fvUer  deseriptioru,  and  for  most  qf  the  Terms  employed  in  Qeology, 
Mineralogy y  PalcBontology^  and  Physical  Geography,  the  stvdent  is  referred  to  the 
A  utJior's  *  Handbook  cf  Geological  Terms,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geography.' 


Abbrbart  (Lai  ab,  and  erro,  I  wander 
from). — Applied  in  nataral  history 
daasification  to  those  species  ("  aber- 
rant species") which  differ  widely  from 
the  type  of  the  natural  group  or  family 
to  which  they  belong. 

Abietitbs  (Lat.  abies,  the  fir-tree).— A 
genus  of  coniferse  occurring  in  the 
wealden  and  greensand.  The  genus 
has  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  cones, 
which  are  often  found  in  great  perfec- 
tion— ^these  cones  being  composed  of 
scales  that  terminate  to.  a  point,  and 
not  in  a  rhomboidal  disc,  as  in  Pinus, 
which  see. 

Abnormal  (Lat.  ab,  and  norma,  a  rule). 
— ^Without  rule  or  order;  irregular; 
not  occurring  in  the  usual  order,  or 
according  to  that  which  is  considered 
as  the  natural  law. 

Abrasion  (Lat.  ab,  ftom,  and  radere,  to 
rubor  scrape). — The.operation  of  wear- 
ing away  by  external  rubbing  or  fric- 
tion; hence  certain  abraded  rock-sur- 
faces. Currents  of  water  laden  with 
sand,  shingle,  and  other  rock-debris, 
drifting  icebeigs,  and  descending  gla- 
ciers, are  the  chief  abrading  agents  in 
nature. 

AcANTHQDEs  (Gr.  aJcontha,  a  spine  or 
thorn).  —  One  of  Agassis  genera  of 
ganoid  fishes,  occurring  in  the  devon- 
ian and  lower  coal-measures,  and 
characterised  by  the  strong  thorn-like 
spines  with  which  all  the  fins  are  ftir- 
nished.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
single — ^the  latter  being  placed  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  former.— See 

fig. 
Acephalous  (Or.  a,  without,  and  ke- 
pfiale,  head).— Applied  to  those  mol- 
lusca,  like  the  oyster  and  scallop, 
which  have  no  distinct  head,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  encephaXous,  or 
those  with  a  distinct  head.    The  class 


Acephala  comprehends  most  of  the 
bivalve  molluscs,  and  several  which 
are  destitute  of  shells. 

AcicuLAR  (Lat.  advala,  a  little  needle). 
— Mineral  crystals  occurring  in  needle- 
like prisms  or  prickles,  as  actinolite, 
are  said  to  be  acicular. 

Acidulous  and  Acidulated.— Slightly 
acid,  or  sub-acid;  applied  to  certain 
waters  and  springs. 

AcRODONT  (Or.  akros,  the  summit,  and 
odous,  tooth). — A  term  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  those  scaly  or  loricated 
saurians  whose  teeth  are  anchylosed 
to  the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 
See  Thecodont. 

AoROOBNous  (Or.  akros,  the  top,  and 
ginomai,  I  am  formed). — Applied  to 
those  cryptogamic  plants  which  in- 
crease by  growth  at  the  summit  or 
growing-point,  as  the  tree-ferns. 

AcTiNocRiNus  (Or.  aktin,  a  thorn  or 
prickle). — A  genus  of  encrinites,  found 
chiefiy  in  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  distinguished  by  the  thorn-like 
side-arms  or  processes  which  project 
from  the  main  column  or  stalk  at  ir- 
regular distances. 

Actinolite  (Or.  aktin,  a  ray  or  thorn, 
and  lithos,  stone).  —  A  mineral  and 
rock  of  the  granitic  and  metamorphic 
groups,  composed  of  radiated  or  thorn- 
like  crystals  of  a  dark  or  greenish  hue, 
and  closely  allied  to  hornblende. 

Adipocere  (Lat  adeps,  fat,  and  eera, 
wax).— A  waxy,  fatty  substance  into 
which  animal  matter  is  converted 
when  buried  in  moist  earth,  or  when 
subjected  to  long  immersion  in  water. 
It  is  chiefly  m/irgarate  cfamm  onia,and 
is  obviously  generated  by  the  reaction 
of  the  ammonia  upon  uie  margarine 
and  oleine  of  the  animal  substances 
from  which  it  is  produced. 

^ptornis  (Or.   a^pua,  immense,  and 
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omiSt  bird).~An  extinct  onnorial  bird 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  the  eggs  and  a 
few  scattered  bones  of  which  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  allnvial  de- 
posits of  Madagascar.  The  egg  has 
about  six  times  the  capacity  of  that  of 
the  ostrich,  bat  the  bones  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  bird  little  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  its  African' congener. 

ArrxB  -  Damp.  —  Another  name  for 
*' choke-damp "  or  carbonic  acid,  as 
occurring  in  mines  after  an  explosion 
of  "fire-damp/'  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

AoATB  (said  to  be  from  the  river  Achates, 
where  fine  varieties  occur). — ^A  mixed 
silicious  mineral  found  in  veins,  no- 
dules, and  geodes.  The  geodes  often 
consist  of  fdtemating  bands  or  dei>o- 
sits  of  camelian,  calcedony,  jasper, 
opal,  quartz,  Ac. ;  hence  the  varieties 
of  the  mineral  are  known  by  such 
names  as  ribbon-agate,  fortification- 
agate,    brecciated-agate,   moss-agate, 

AooLOMERATE.— A  term  employed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  designate  those 
accumulations  of  angular  fragments 
of  rock  which  are  thrown  up  by  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  showered  to 
greater  or  less  distances  around  the 
cone  or  craterof  eruption.  When  they 
are  carried  to  a  distance  by  runnii^ 
water,  and  get  worn  and  rounded, 
they  become  ordinary  conglomerates. 

AoNOSTUS  (Or.  agnogtost  unknown,  ob- 
scure).— A  genus  of  minute  trilobites 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  Silurian  zones. 

Aiguille  (Fr.,  a  needle).— Applied  in 
physical  geography  and  geolo^  to  the 
sharp  serrated  peaks  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. It  Is  generally  the  crystalline 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  quartz,  and  the 
like,  that  weather  into  the  aiguiUe,  or 
needle-top. 

Alabaster  (Or.  alabastrony. — A  white 
semi-transparent  granular  or  massive 
variety  of  gjrpsmn,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  is  a  mineral  of  common  occurrence 
in  secondary  and  tertiary  formations 
(Cheshire,  Montmartre  near  Paris, 
Montaiout  in  Italy,  Ac),  and  being 
readily  turned  by  the  lathe,  is  manu- 
factured into  statuettes,  vases,  and 
other  domestic  ornaments ;  hence  per- 
haps the  term  alabattron,  an  ink  or 
perfume  case. 

Albert  Coal.  Albertitb.— The  name 
given  to  a  bituminous  mineral  occur- 
rhig  at  Hillsboro*.  Albert  County,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It 
1b  an  ii^ected  vein,  cutting  the  asso- 
cii^ed  strata  almost  vertically,  and 
fh>m  one  to  sixteen  feet  in  thickness. 
The  accompanying  rocks  are  highly 
cluuged  with  bitumen.  The  vein, 
though  called  a  "coal,"  has  none  of 
the  stratigraphical  characteristics  or 


accompaniments  that  distinguish  eoil- 
deposits,  bat  has  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  an  asphalt. — ^Albertite  ibo 
occurs  in  thin  veins  in  the  oountyof 
Sutherland. 

AI3ITE  (Lat.  alba,  white). — ^A  spedMof 
felspar  of  a  greyish-white  or  mflky- 
white  colour,  conii>08ed  of  silex  70J, 
alumina  19.6,  soda  9.5,  and  tntcetof 
lime  and  oxide  of  manganese.  It  ii 
also  known  as  CleavelandUe. 

Album  Orsoum. — ^The  whilAsh  hazdened 
excrement  of  dogs,  wolves,  hymis, 
Ac.,  feeding  on  bones.  It  coosiito 
chiefly  of  the  earth  of  bones  or  Ume, 
in  combination  with  phosphoric  adl 
That  of  the  hysena  occurs  abnndaiitljr 
fossil  in  the  bone-caves  of  Europe. 

ALOiB  rLat  alga,  sea-weed^— C^bdar 
aquatic  plants,mostly  of  marbie  haUtii 

Alluvium  (Lat.  luere,  to  wash,  and  atf, 
together).— Matter  washed  or  broo^ 
together  by  the  ordinary  operatioiis  of 
water  is  said  to  be  eUlwnal,  and  tlM 
soil  or  land  so  formed  is  spoken  of  as 
alluviwn.  The  soil  of  most  of  our 
river-plains,  which  have  been  the  sitet 
either  of  lakes  or  of  estuaries,  is  al- 
luvial. Our  straths,  carses,  dalea, 
holmes,  and  meadow-uuids,  are  chieflj 
alluviaL    See  Diluvium. 

Alum  (Lat  alwnen.  Or.  halt,  halm, 
salt).— Aliun  is  a  doable  sal^  the  anl- 
phate  of  alumina  and  potash,  the  etya- 
tals  of  which  contain  nearlv  60  per 
cent  of  water.  Alum  is  chiefly  marni- 
factured  fh>m  certain  shales,  as  thoae 
of  the  lias  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  coal  in 
Lanarkshire,  &c ;  hence  alumr$kale, 
aiuminite,  alum-etone,  die 

Alumina.— The  pure  plastic  principle  of 
clay,  which  is  usually  a  silicate  ofaln- 
mina.  Alumina  is.  in  fact,  an  oxide 
of  the  metal  aluminum,  consisthig  of 
aluminum  12,  and  oxygen  8. 

Ambkr  (Arabic).— a  well-known  foaafl 
gum,  or  gnun-resin,  usually  found  in 
connection  with  tertiary  lignites,  and 
associated  with  certain  coniferoaa 
trunks  and  branches  {Pinua  tuceimftr, 
the  amber  pine),  of  which  it  is  aim* 

rsed  to  have  been  the  exudation.  It 
hard,  rather  brittle,  easily  cut,  <tf 
various  shades  of  yellow,  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  is  verv  light,  is  highly 
electric,  and  bums,  like  other  hydro- 
carbons, witii  much  smoke  and  mune. 

Amblyptebus  (Or.  ainblys,  blunt,  and 
pteron,  fin).— Literally '  *  broad  or  blunt 
fin;"  a  genus  of  ^noid  fishes  heloiw- 
ing  to  the Lepidond family,  occurringm 
the  carboniferous  formation,  and  diar* 
acterised,  as  the  name  implies,  by  their 
very  laige  and  wide  fins,  composed  of 
numerous  rays. — See  fig. 

Amethyst. — Quutz  or  rock-crystal  eol- 
oured  by  iron  and  manganese;  or.u 
recently  afltoned,  by  some  peculiar  hy- 
dro-carbon.   The  amethyst  is  a  tiiBS- 
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parent  gem  of  a  purple  or  Tiolet-blae 
colour :  it  is  Rometimes  naturally  col- 
ourless, and  may  at  any  time  be  de- 
prived of  its  colour  by  the  action  of 
neat.  Some  derive  the  name  from  its 
colour,  -wltich  resembles  wine  mixed 
with  water ;  while  others  think  it  ob- 
tained its  name  (Or.  a,  without,  aud 
methygtea,  drunkard)  from  its  suppos- 
ed virtue  of  preventing  intoxication, 
hence  worn  by  topers  as  an  amulet. 

Amianthus  (Or.  a,  without,  and  miaino, 
to  soil).  This  term,  though  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  ct8be^u8,  properly 
includes  only  the  varieties  which  occur 
in  delicate  silky  fibres.   See  Asbestus. 

Ammonite. — The  fossil  shell  of  a  numer- 
ous and  varied  family  of  cephalo^d- 
ous  mollusca  coiled  in  a  plidn  spiral, 
and  chambered  within  like  the  existing 
nautilus;  so  called  trom  the  resem- 
blance of  the  shell  to  the  horns  on  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  "Comu 
ammonis,"  "  Whitby  snakes,**  and 
"  snake -stones,**  are  absolute  syno- 
njrms. — See  figs. 

Amorphous  (Or.  a,  without,  and  morpM, 
form).-- Applied  to  minerals  and  rock- 
masses  which  have  no  regular  or  de- 
terminate form ;  void  of  structure. 

Amorphozoa  (Or.  a,  without ;  morphia 
form ;  and  zoorit  an  animal).— The  low- 
est class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  con- 
taining the  sponges  and  their  idlies : 
so  called  firom  the  want  of  regular  or- 
ganic structure  in  their  jwrts. 

AMPHrrHERiuM  (Or.  amphi,  implying 
doubt,  and  theriony  a  wild  beast). — An 
insectivorous  quadruped  of  the  oolitic 
epoch ;  so  termed  from  the  doubts  as 
to  its  true  afSnity— marsupial  or  pla- 
cental.—See  fig..  Oolitic  System. 

Amtodaloid  (Or.  amygdalon,  an  al- 
mond, and  eidoSt  form). — This  term  is 
applied  to  certain  igneous  rocks  con- 
taining small  almond-shaped  vesicular 
cavities,  either  partially  or  entirely 
filled  with  agate,  jasper,  calc-sjuir,  and 
other  minerals  These  minerals  being 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  mass  of 
the  rock  in  which  they  are  embedded, 
look  like  almonds  in  a  cake ;  hence  the 
term  amygdaloidal. 

Akalcime  (Or.  a,  without,  and  aXkimo8y 
strong).  —  A  zoolitic  mineral  found 
abundantly  in  trappean  rocks;  so 
called  from  its  feebly  electric  proper- 
ties.   Same  as  Gubizite. 

Analogue  (Or.  aiM^  with,  and  logoB, 
reasoning). — An  object  that  resembles 
another,  or  which  performs  a  similmr 
ftmetion  ;  as  the  dermal  expansions  of 
the  bat  and  the  wing  of  the  oird,  which 
are  analogotu  but  not  homologous. 

Ananchttes.  —  A  genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  belonging  to  the  tribe  I^Mtan- 
aidcB,  and  especially  characteristic  of 
the  upper  chalk.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  elevated  helmet- 


like form,  by  their  simple  ambulacra 
converging  towards  the  summit,  and 
by  the  transverse  mouth  and  oblong 
outlet  situated  on  the  inferior  face  of 
the  fiat  base,  and  towards  the  margin. 
Known  in  the  south  of  England  as 
"  shepherd*s  crowns,'*  and  "  fairy- 
loaves." 

Anoiosperms  (Or.  angeion,  a  vessel,  apd 
sperma,  seed).— Plants  whose  seeds  are 
encased,  or  in  seed-vessels  ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  gymnospermSf  which 
see. 

Anhydrous  (Or.  a,  without,  and  hydoTt 
water).  — Without  water;  applied  to 
minerals  which  do  not  contain  water 
as  an  ingredient.  Without  water  of 
crystallisation. 

Annelida  (Lat.  annellus,  a  little  ring). 
— Annelids ;  one  of  the  classes  of  tiie 
animal  kingdom,  having  their  bodies 
formed  of  a  great  number  of  smidl 
rings  like  the  earth-worm,  a  double 
ganglionated  nervous  cord,  and  red 
blood. 

Annuloba  (Lat  annuluSt  a  ringX — A 
designation  given  by  M'Leay  to  the 
ArtteulatOf  in  allusion  to  their  ringed 
or  annulated  bodies.  The  term  in  tiiis 
sense  is  seldom  employed  by  otiier 
zoologists. 

Anomodoktia  (Or.  afwrnos^  irregular; 
odou8,  tooth). — An  extinct  order  of 
reptiles  often  termed  JHeynodorUia. 
See  Dicynodon. 

Anoplotherium  (Or.  a,  without ;  (^pUm, 
weapon;  and  th^rion). — ^A  fossil  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped  from  the  Paris 
tortiaries,  and  so  called  from  being 
destitute  of  any  organs  of  defence,  as 
tusks,  claws,  or  horns.  The  genus 
seems  to  stand  intermediate  between 
the  rhinoceros,  hog,  and  horse,  and  to 
partake  in  some  respects  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  camel.— See  fig..  Tertiary 
System. 

Antholites  (Or.  anthos,  a  flower,  and 
lithoSf  stone). — The  general  term  for 
the  fossil  iimorescence'  of  plants,  or 
rather  the  impression  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  found  firom  the  carboniferous 
upwards. 

Anthracite  (Or.  anthraa,  carbon). — A 
variety  of  coal  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  ite  bitumen.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
natural  coke  or  charcoal,  formed  by 
subterranean  or  chemical  heat.  Ordi- 
nary bituminiferous  coal  is  often  found 
converted  into  a  kind  of  coke  by  the 
contect  of  igneous  rocks ;  and  in  this 
way  many  anthracites  may  have  origi- 
nated. 

ANTHRAOOSAURU8(Or.  onthroXy  coal,  and 
sauroe). — Literally  *'  coal-saurian ;  *'  a 
laiige  labyrinthodont  saurian  occuning 
in  some  abundance  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  founded  by  Profes- 
sor Huxley,  in  1862,  on  a  beautifully- 
preserved  sKall,  with  palatine  Bvtrtuce, 
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ediibiting  all  the  teeth  in  tiiu,  ftom 
the  black-band  ironstone  of  Aircbie. 

AirrHKAOOTHSBinic  (Or.  anthrax,  ooal, 
and  therian^  wild  beast).— A  fossil  pa- 
chydermatous animal  fonnd  in  lignitic 
tertiaries. 

Ahticlinal  (Or.  anti,  on  opposite  sides, 
and  eUno,  I  bend). — Applied  to  strata 
which  dip  in  opposite  directions  firom 
a  common  ridge  or  axis — like  the  roof 
of  a  house — and  form  what  is  termed 
an  **  anticline  "  or  *'  saddle-back." 

Antiseptic  (Or.  anti,  opposed  to,  and 
$epo,  I  putrefy). — Substances  which, 
Wm  salt  and  tannin,  prevent  puta«- 
faction  in  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, are  said  to  be  an&eptio. 

Apatits  (Or.  apaU,  deceptivejC — ^A  cal- 
careous mineral  composed  of  55.75 
lime,  and  44. 25  phosphoric  add ;  hence 
known  as  phosphate  of  lime.  There 
are  several  varieties,  both  massive 
and  crystallised,  distinguished  by  their 
fracture,  Ac— as  foliated  apatite,  con- 
choidal  apatite,  and  phosphorite  hav- 
ing an  uneven  fracturo. 

Apiocrimite  (Or.  apion,  a  pear,  and 
enermite).— A  ^enus  of  encrinite  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pear-shaped  body, 
and  peculiar  to  the  oolite  and  cluJk 
systems. 

Araucakites. — A  term  employed  to  de- 
signate those  fossil  trunks  and  stems 
whose  structure  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  living  Araucariffi,  having  the 
same  kind  of  medullary  rays,  and  the 
woody  fibre  studded  with  discs  or 
areolse,  which  are  polygonal,  often 
hexagonal,  and  disposed  in  several 
alternating  series. 

Abch.£ocidabis  (Or.  archaios,  ancient, 
and  cidaris,  a  turban;  hence  the 
"  sea-^g,"  from  its  turban  shape). — 
A  genus  of  sea-urchins  or  cidaris,  oc- 
curring in  carboniferous  and  permian 
strata,  and  characterised  by  their 
small  hexagonal  plates  and  long 
spines,  which  in  some  species  are 
smooth,  and  in  others  notched  and 
Hharply  denticulated.— See  fig. 

AncHiBONiscus  (Or.  arehaioa,  ancient, 
and  oniscuSy  wood-louse). — ^A  genus  of 
fossil  Isopods  (equal -footed  crusta- 
ceans) occurring  in  the  Purbeck  or 
uppermost  oolitic  strata,  and  so  termed 
by  the  Bey.  P.  B.  Brodie.  from  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  common 
wood-louse. — See  fig.,  Oolitic  System. 

Abch^eoftebyx  (Or.) — Literally  "an- 
cient wing  or  bird."  A  unique  speci- 
men of  bird-remains  from  the  oolitic 
limestone  of  Solenhofen,  and  not,  as 
was  at  first  supposed,  a  creature  inter- 
mediate between  the  birds  and  rep- 
tiles. This  ancient  bird,  according  to 
Professor  Owen,  was  about  the  size  of 
a  rook,  and  diflbrs  from  all  known 
birds  in  having  two  free  claws  belong- 
ing to  the  wing,  and  also  in  having  the 


Tertebns  of  tbe  tail  (about  twcitjii 
number)  tree  and  prolonged  as  ia 
mammals— each  vertebra  snpportiiig 
a  pair  of  qiiill-featlieifi»  which  gsft  to 
tM  tall  a  long  and  Tane-like  apfta- 
anoe. — See  fig. 

ABCHBQoeAUBDS  (Or.  €ureheff09,  begifr 
ning,  and  »aurtUt  lixard>— litenfly 
"primeval  lizard;**  a  reptile  of  tbe 
carboniferons  era»  having,  aeeording 
to  Owen  and  Goldftiss,  a  near  alliaaoe 
to  the  proUtu,  fepufoairen,  and  other 
perennibranchiate  reptiles  of  the  pn- 
wxki  day. — See  fig. 

Abkkacbous  (lAt.  arena,  aand^— Boeki 
composed  of  grains  like  sand,  or  eon- 
taimng  sand  in  any  notable  degree, 
are  said  to  be  arenaeeoug. 

Aboillacbous  (Lat.  arjffiila,  dayX— Ap- 
plied to  all  rocks  or  substancee  eon- 
posed  of  day,  or  having  a  notable  no- 
portion  of  day  in  their  compointiOB. 
Aigillaceous  rocks  are  readily  dIstiB- 
guished  by  the  peculiar  odour  they 
emit  when  Inneathed  on. 

Artesian  Wells.— Wells  sunk  by  Imr^ 
ing  perpendicularly  throo^^  the  solid 
strata,  and  in  whidi  the  sabterraaeaB 
waters  rise  to  the  surface  or  nearly  so 
—a  method  long  known  and  practiaed 
in  the  province  of  Artois,  the  andest 
ArUmun,  in  France.  Many  of  tbe  Ar* 
tesian  weUs  in  London  and  Fiuis  are 
of  great  depth— that  in  the  plain  of 
Orendle  bemg  about  180O  feet  deep, 
bore  10  inches  in  diameter,  dischaxge 
517  gallons  per  minnte,  and  tempeia- 
ture  of  water  82*  Fahr. 

Articulata  (Lat.  artieuhu,  a  joints- 
One  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom^  including  all  the  in- 
vertebrate with  jointed  bodies — as  in- 
sects, Crustacea,  spiders,  worms,  Ac 

Abaphus  (Or.  asaphiSf  obscureX  —  A 
genus  of  trilobites,  and  so  called  from 
the  obscurity  which  long  rested  on  iht 
true  nature  of  these  Crustacea,  whidi 
were  at  first  confounded  with  insects, 
and  termed  Entomolithus. — See  fig 

Asbbstcts  (Or.  a,  without,  and  atibettoit 
consumable  or  extinguishablel — A 
fibrous,  fiexible  variety  of  hornblende 
or  augite,  used  by  the  ancients  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  incombustible 
cloth;  hence  its  name  asbestos,  un- 
consumable.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, as  amianthus,  mountain -eork, 
mountain -wood,  mountain  -  leather, 
Ac. 

Asphalt  (Or.  asphaltos). — This  term  is 
usually  applied  to  a  black,  hard,  brit- 
tle, and  ^ossy  variety  of  bitumen, 
which  is  distinguished  Atom  other  va- 
rieties chiefly  oy  its  more  difficult 
fusibUity,  and  by  its  fhusture  being 
clean,  conchoidal,  and  vitreous.  It 
occurs  in  formations  of  all  ages,  and 
is  associated  with  different  kinds  of 
rocks,  though  most  frequently  in  c<m- 
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nection  with  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones. 

AsTEBAOANTHus  (Or.  osUr,  star,  and 
akantha,  spine).  —  Literally  '*  starry 
spine;''  a  genus  of  ichthyodorulites, 
80  termed  from  having  their  surfaces 
richly  ornamented  with  star-like  tuber- 
cles. These  fin-rays  (often  of  large 
size)  are  common  in  uie  lias,  oolite, 
and  wealden. 

AsTERoiDEA  (Or.  ost^r,  a  st-ar,  and  eido8, 
form). — Applied  to  star-fishes.  An 
order  of  ecbinoderms  with  one  open- 
ing to  the  alimentary  canal,  ana  of 
rayed  or  star-like  structure. 

AsTEROLEPis  (Or.  aster t  a  star,  and  UpiSt 
a  scale).  —  Literally  "  star-scale ;  "  a 
gigantic  ganoid  fish  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  so  named  from  the  stellate 
markings  on  the  dermal  plates  of  the 
head,  which  are  of  great  size,  and  form 
a  strong  expanded  buckler,  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  being  situated  near  the 
anterior  border. 

AsTEROPHYLLiTES  (Or.  osteTy  aud  phyl' 
Ion,  a  leaO. — An  assemblage  of  plants 
found  abundantly  in  the  coal-measures, 
lias,  and  oolite;  and  so  called  from 
the  star-like  whorls  of  the  linear  leaves 
(verticeUate  leaves)  which  surround 
the  jointed  stems,  as  in  equisetum, 
hippuris,  and  the  like. — See  fig..  Car- 
boniferous System. 

Atolus.  — The  name  given  to  coral  islands 
of  an  annular  form— that  is,  consisting 
of  a  circular  belt  or  ring  of  coral,  with 
an  enclosed  lagoon. — See  fig. 

AuaiTB  (Or.  augt,  lustre).— A  mineral 
entering  largely  into  the  composition 
of  many  trap  and  volcanic  rocks.  In 
composition  it  is  closely  allied  to  horn- 
blende, but  differs  in  the  form  of  crys- 
tal— is  less  silicious,  and  of  greater 
specific  gravity.  Known  also  as  Py- 
roxe-ne. 

Auriferous  (Lat.  aurum,  gold,  and  fero, 
I  yield).— Yielding  or  containing  gold ; 
applied  to  rocks  and  veins  containing 
the  precious  metal,  as  ''auriferous 
veins,"  '*  auriferous  sands,"  &c. 

Avalanches  (Fi*.  avalangeSf  lavanclies). 
— Accumulations  of  snow,  or  of  snow 
and  ice,  which  descend  from  preci- 
pitous mountains,  like  the  Alps,  into 
the  valleys  beneath.  They  originate 
in  the  higher  regions  of  mountains, 
and  begin  to  descend  when  the  gravity 


of  the  mass  becomes  too  great  for  the 
slope  on  which  it  rests,  or  when  Aresh 
weather  destroys  its  adherence  to  the 
surface.  Avaluiches  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Drift,  Rolling,  Sliding, 
and  Olacial.  Drift,  are  those  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  snow 
while  loose  and  powdery;  rollvngy 
when  a  detached  piece  of  snow  rolls 
down  the  steep,  licks  up  the  snow  over 
which  it  passes,  and  thus  acquires 
bulk  and  impetus  as  it  descends ;  slid- 
ing, when  the  mass  loses  its  adhesion 
to  tiie  surface,  and  descends,  canying 
everything  before  it  unable  to  resist 
its  pressure ;  and  glacial,  when  masses 
of  frozen  snow  and  ice  are  loosened  by 
the  heat  of  summer  and  precipitated 
into  the  plains  below. 

AvicuLA  (Lat.,  a  little  bird). — A  Aree 
unequal-valved  shell,  fixing  itself  by 
a  byssus,  the  hinge  without  a  tooth, 
and  rather  callous,  valves  somewhat 
gaping  near  the  beak.  It  is  the  type 
of  tile  AviGULiDiB,  which  embraces 
avicula,  pogidtmomya,  avieuU^cten, 
gervillia,  pema,  inoeera/muSt  and  jnn* 
na. 

Aviculopecten. — The  avicula-like  pec- 
ten,  an  extensive  genus  of  monomy- 
arian  bivalves  peculiar  to  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  and  often  so  well 
;  )re8erved  that  even  the  colours  of  the 
!  iving  shell  are  retained.  The  form  in 
;he  several  species  is  more  elongated 
;han  in  pecten;  valves  slightly  un- 
equal, and  hinge  without  a  tooth. — 
See  fig.'.  Carboniferous  System. 

Axis  (Lat.  aaris,  a  pole  or  axle-tree). — A 
word  used  laiigely  and  variously  in 
natural  science ;  applied  to  the  line 
about  which  objects  are  symmetrical, 
along  which  they  are  bent,  around 
which  they  turn,  or  to  which  they 
have  some  common  relation;  hence 
"vertebral  axis,"  "axis  of  elevation," 
**  synclinal  axis,"  &c. 

Atmestry  Limestone.  —  The  middle 
member  of  the  Ludlow  group  of  Silu- 
rian strata ;  so  named  from  the  village 
of  Aymestiy,  where  it  is  exposed. 

Azoio  (Or.  a,  without,  and  zoi,  life). — 
Applied  to  the  lowest  strata  which 
have  yet  yielded  no  traces  of  life. 
Used  by  many  as  synonymous  with 
Hypozoic,  Non-fossiliferous^  and  Me- 
tamorphic,  which  see. 


B 


Back.— A  miner's  term  for  "joint;" 
hence  "backs  and  cutters,"  applied 
to  jointed  structure. 

Baculite  (Lat.  haculus,  a  staff).  ^  A 
straight-chambered  tapering  shell  of 
the  chalk  epoch ;  so  named  ftom  its 
straight  staff-like  shape.    It  consists 


of  numerous  chambers,  divided  by 
transverse  sinuous  septa,  the  outer 
chamber  being  much  larger  than  the 
others.— See  fig..  Cretaceous  System. 
Balanitb  (Lat.  oaldnus,  a  barnacle).— 
The  name  given  to  fossils  of  the  bar- 
nacle family,  whose  sheila  in  general 
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consist  of  six  principle  valves,  ar- 
ranged in  conical  form.  The  cirri- 
peds  or  barnacles  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  known  till  the  commencement  of 
the  oolitic  era. 

Babttes  (Gr.  barys,  heavy).  —  Heavy 
sjuir,  or  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta ;  so  called  from  its  great  specific 
gravity,  which  is  abont  4,  thus  being 
the  heaviest  of  all  the  known  earths. 

Basalt  (Or.  and  Lat.  bctsaltes,  but  of  un- 
sown origin,  some  deriving  it  from 
an  Ethiopian  word,  basal,  iron,  and 
others  from  hals,  salt,  in  allusion  to 
its  crystallised  or  columnar  struc- 
ture).— An  abundant  member  of  the 
trappean  group,  close-grained,  hard, 
usually  black,  and  frequently  colum- 
nar ;  the  columns  regular  and  jointed. 

Basin. — Any  concave  surface  of  strata 
dipping  towards  a  common  axis  or 
centre  is  termed  a  basin,  trough,  or 
syncline.  The  tertiary  rocks  often  oc- 
cupy limited  areas,  and  dip  in  this 
way ;  hence  "  London  basin,'*'  Paris 
basin,"  Ac. 

Basset  or  Basset  Edge. — A  miner's 
term  for  the  outcrop  or  surface  edge 
of  any  inclined  stratum.  See  Out- 
crop. 

Bathymetrical  (Or.  bathys,  deep,  and 
metron,  a  measure). — ^Applied  to  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
along  the  sea-bottom,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  zone  (measuring  from  the 
shore)  which  they  inhabit. 

BATKACHiA(Or.  batra^hos,  afrog)  applied 
to  the  amphibians  of  the  frog  and  toad 
kind. 

Beetle-stone. — A  name  given  to  cop- 
rolitic  nodules  of  ironstone,  &c.,  from 
the  fanciful  resemblance  (when  taken 
in  section)  of  the  coprolite,  and  its 
radiating  films  of  calc-spar,  to  the 
body  and  limbs  of  a  beetle.  See  Sep- 
taria. 

Belemnite  (Gr.  belemnon,  a  dart). — An 
abundant  cretaceous  and  oolitic  fossil, 
being  the  internal  bone  or  shell  of  ex- 
tinct cephalopods  allied  to  the  squid 
and  cuttle-fish.  Belemnites  are  usual- 
ly found  as  straight,  solid,  tapering 
fossils,  but  occasionally  the  upper  or 
chambered  portion  is  attached,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  ink-bag  has  not  been 
altogether  obliterated.  The  pen  of  the 
common  squid  is  a  slender,  insignifi- 
cant organ  compared  with  the  belem- 
nite and  its  extinct  congeners. — See 
figs..  Oolitic  System. 

Bellerophon  (a  fanciful  appellation 
from  Bellerophon,  a  fabulous  hero  of 
Grecian    antiquity).  —  An    extensive 

genus  of  fossil  nautiloid  shells,  consist- 
ig  of  a  single  chamber,  like  the  living 
aiigonaut.  They  occur  in  the  sUurian, 
devonian,  and  carboniferous  strata— 
upwards  of  twenty  species  behig  met 


with  in  the  monntain  limestone.  The- 
BeUeroptumtidce  are  most  generally  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Beteropoda, 
and  allied  to  the  glass-shell  (earinaria) ; 
though  by  some  they  are  considered  to 
be  a  simple  form  of  cepheUopod. — See 
fig.,  Carboniferous  System. 

Bero-Mahl  (Swedish). — Literally  moun- 
tain-meal, a  recent  infusorial  earth  of 
a  whitish  colour  and  mealy  grahi,  said 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Finns  and  Lap- 
landers in  seasons  of  great  scard^; 
hence  the  name. 

Beryl. — A  lapidarsr's  term  for  the  leas 
brilliant  and  colourless  varieties  of  the 
emerald— this  want  of  colour  arising 
from  the  absence  of  chromium,  which 
gives  to  the  emerald  its  deep  rich 
green. 

Beryx.— A  genus  of  ctenoid  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  perch  family,  the  living 
species  of  which  inhabit  the  seas  of 
Australia.  A  number  of  species  have 
been  obtained  from  the  chalk  of  the 
south-east  of  England,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  ichthyolites.— 
See  fig.  under  GhaUc  Formation. 

Beyrichia  (after  M.  Beyrich). — A  genus 
of  minute  phyllopodous  crustaceans 
belonging  to  the  family  LiTnnadi4idce, 
of  which  the  existing  Limnadia  has 
been  taken  as  the  type.  They  are 
bivalved,  and  their  minute  three-lobed- 
like  coverings  occur  in  profusion  both 
in  lower  and  upper  Silurian  strata. 

Bitumen  (Gr.  pitus,  the  pitch-treeX— 
Mineral  pitch  or  tar.  As  a  class,  the 
bitumens  are  inflammable  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  bum  like  pitch,  with 
much  smoke  and  flame.  Naphtha, 
petroleum,  and  asphalt  are  familiar 
examples ;  and  substances  impregnat- 
ed with  them,  or  which  yield  them  on 
distillation,  are  said  to  be  bituminous, 
though  bitumini/erous  would  be  the 
more  appropriate  term. 

Bituminous  (see  Bitumen). —  Contain- 
ing bitumen,  or  having  the  properties 
of  bitumen;  bi^umin^erous,  yielding 
bitumen  naturally  or  by  distillation ; 
bituminated,  impregnated  or  prepared 
with  bitumen ;  bituminise^  to  prepare 
or  coat  with  bitumen ;  and  bituminisa- 
tion,  the  natural  process  of  being  con- 
verted into  bituminous  matter. 

Black-band. — A  Scotch  miner's  term 
for  those  ironstones  which  contain 
coaly  matter  sufficient  to  calcine  the 
ore  without  any  artificial  addition  of 
fuel.    See  Ironstone. 

Black-lead. — A  familiar  term  for  gra- 
phite, from  its  resemblance  to  the 
metal  lead ;  called  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  plumbago. 

Blende  (Ger.  blenden,  to  dazzleX— A 
term  applied  by  mineralogists  to  sev- 
eral minerals  having  a  peculiar  Instre 
or  glimmer  —  as  hornblende,  xlnc- 
blende,  &c. ;  but  now  chiefly  applied 
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to  a  metallic  ore  of  zinc,  the  siilphnret 
or  black-jack  of  the  English  miner. 

Bluffs. — An  American  term  for  high 
banks  presenting  a  precipitous  front 
to  the  sea  or  a  river. 

Boa-iRON  Ore. — A  porous  ferruginous 
deiwsit  occurring  at  the  bottom  of 
many  bogs  and  peat-mosses,  and  oc- 
casionally in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
of  industrial  importance.  In  gene- 
ral, bog-iron  forms  a  tiiin  cake  or  pan 
of  iron-peroxide,  and  evidently  results 
from  the  decomposition  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  carbonates  and  oxides  of. 
iron  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of 
the  morass. 

30Q-WOOD.  —  The  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  trees  dug  up  from  peat- 
bogs. The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  "black  oak"  obtained  from  the 
bogs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
which  derives  its  ebony  colour  from 
an  impregnation  of  iron. 

Bole  (Gr.  bolos,  a  clod). — ^Applied  to  a 
friable  clayey  shale  or  earth,  usually 
highly  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

BoKE  Breccia.  —  A  conglomerate,  or 
rather  admixture  of  fragments  of 
limestone  and  bones,  cemented  to- 
gether into  a  hard  rock  by  a  reddish 
calcareous  concretion,  and  occurring 
in  caverns,  fissures,  and  the  like,  of 
later  tertiary  date.  This  breccia  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  islands  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  in 
many  of  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
Europe;  and  similar  admixtures,  but 
containing  the  bones  of  marsupial 
animals  only,  have  been  found  in  the 
caves  of  Australia. 

BoTHRODENDRON  (Gr.  bothvos,  &  pit  or 
cavity,  and  dendron,  tree).— A  genus 
of  coal-measure  stems  with  dotted  sur- 
faces, and  distinguished  from  sigillaria 
and  stigmaria  by  two  opposite  rows  of 
deep  oval  concavities,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  the  bases  of  large 
cones  or  seed-bracts. — See  fig..  Car- 
boniferous System. 

BoTRYOiDAL  (Gr.   hotrySf   a  bunch   of 


grapes,  and  eidoSt  form). — Applied  to 
certain  concretionary  forms,  as  those 
occurring  in  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  Durham,  the  haematites  of  West- 
moreland, &c.,  which  resemble  clusters 
of  grapes. 
Boulders. — Any  rounded  or  water-worn 
blocks  of  stone,  which  would  not  firom 
their  size  be  regarded  as  pebbles  or 

gravel,  are  termed  boulders.  The  name, 
owever,  is  generally  restricted  to  the 
large  water-worn  and  smoothed  blocks 
found  embedded  in  the  clays  and  grav- 
els of  the  "  drift  formation.'* 

Brachiopoda  (Gr.  brachySt  an  arm,  and 
pou8y  podoSt  a  foot). — A  numerous  or- 
der of  mollusca,  including  equal  and 
unequal  valved  genera,  with  spiral  arm- 
like organs  on  each  side  the  mouth— 
e.g.,  terebratula,  spirifer,  &c. 

Breccia  (Ital.,  a  crumb  or  fragment). — 
A  term  applied  to  any  rock  composed 
of  an  agglutination  of  angular  frag- 
ments, as  "volcanic  breccia,"  "osse- 
ous breccia,"  &c.  A  breccia  or  brecci- 
ated  rock  differs  from  a  conglomerate 
in  having  its  component  fragments  ir- 
regular and  angular,  whereas  the  peb- 
bles of  the  latter  are  rounded  and 
water-worn. 

Brown-coal. — Another  name  for  ter- 
tiary lignite,  in  allusion  to  its  colour, 
as  distinguished  from  the  clear  shining 
black  of  true  coal. 

Bryozoa  (Gr.  bryos,  moss,  and  zoon,  an 
animal).— This  term  embraces  all  the 
minute  mollusca  which  inhabit  com- 
pound structures,  and  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  zoophytes  or  coral 
lines.  The  term  refers  to  their  branched 
and  moss-like  aggregation.  Same  as 
Polyzoa,  which  see. 

Bunter  (Ger.  variegated). — The  German 
term  for  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  al- 
lusion to  its  variegated  colour. 

BURRH-STONB  Or   BURR-STONE. — ^A   por- 

ous  silicious  stone  of  a  whitish  or 
cream  colour,  obtained  from  the  ter- 
tiary beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  millstones. 


G 


Cairngorm.— A  yellow  or  amber -col- 
oured variety  of  rock-crystal,  so  called 
from  being  found  in  great  perfection 
at  Cairngorm,  Aberdeenshire. 

Calamites  (Lat.  calamus,  a  reed). — A 

genus  of  fossil  stems  occurring  abun- 
antly  in  the  coal-measures,  and  so 
termed  from  their  resemblance  to  gi- 

g antic  reeds.  Their  true  afiinities, 
owever,  are  not  well  known  ;  and  all 
that  can  as  yet  be  said  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  tall,  hollow,  articulated  stems, 
furnished  with  leaves  or  branches  at 
the  joints,  possessing  a  distinctly-sepa- 


rated wood  and  bark,  and  readily  dis- 
articulating at  the  nodi  or  joints.— See 
fig. ,  Carboniferous  System. 

Calcairb  Grossier  (Fr. ,  literally  coarse 
limestone). — An  important  member  of 
the  lower  tertiaries  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Calcareous  (Lat.  calx,  colds,  lime). — 
Composed  of,  or  containing  a  consider- 
able portion  of,  lime. 

Calc-sinter  (Ger.  sintern,  to  drop). — 
This  term  is  usually  applied  to  compact 
stalagmitical  or  stalactitical  deposits 
from  calcareous  waters.  The  gradual 
increment  of  calc-sinter  is  usually 
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marked  by  lines  or  layers  of  rarying 
hardness  and  colour. 

Calc-spar  or  Calcareous  Spab. — ^The 
general  term  for  crystallised  carbonate 
of  lime  or  ealcUe^  which  occurs  in  a 
vast  variety  of  forms,  and  in  various 
degrees  of  purity—from  the  pure  pel- 
lucid rhombs  of  Iceland  spar  to  the 
confusedly  crystalline  aggregates  of 
the  ordinary  marbles. 

Calc-tuff  or  Calcareous  Tufa. — A 
porous  or  vesicular  carbonate  of  lime, 
generally  deposited  near  the  sources 
and  along  the  courses  of  calcareous 
springs,  incrusting  and  binding  to- 
gether moss,  twigs,  shells,  and  other 
objects  that  lie  in  the  wa^. 

Calcedony  (Lat.  calcedoniuSf  found  at 
Calcedon). — A  semi-tranRparent  silic- 
ious  mineral,  allied  to  the  opal  and 
agate,  and  often  found  associated  with 
them  in  geodes  and  vein-bands. 

Calceola  (Lat.,  a  little  shoe  or  slipper). 
— A  fossil  brachiopod,  so  called  from 
its  under  or  ventral  valve,  which  is 
flatly  conical,  or  compressed  like  the 
point  of  a  shoe,  and  fitted  with  an 
opercular  or  lid-like  upper  valve.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  middle  de- 
vonian period,  and  so  abundant  in  the 
schists  underlying  the  Eifel  limestone, 
that  these  are  known  to  German  geo- 
logists as  "Calceola-schiefer.'*  — See 
fig.,  Devonian  System. 

Calymene  (Gr.  ke^alyrmnefU,  concealed, 
obscureV— A  genus  of  trilobites,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  obscurity 
which  long  hung  over  the  real  nature 
of  these  crustaceans. — See  fig.,  Silu- 
rian System. 

Cainozoic  (Gr.  kainos,  recent,  and  zod, 
life). — The  upper  stratified  systems 
holding  recent  forms  of  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  mesozoic  and  palceozoic. 

Calp. — A  provincial  Irish  term  for  an 
impure  argillaceous  limestone,  which 
occurs  between  the  two  great  bands 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  as  de- 
veloped in  Ireland ;  hence  the  phrases 
**  calp-shales,"  "  calp-slates,"  Ac. 

Cambrian  and  Cumbrian.— Terms  ap- 
plied by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  the 
strata  which  lie  beneath  the  true  Si- 
lurian system,  from  their  occurring 
largely  in  Wales  (Cambria)  and  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Cannel-coal. — A  compact,  brittle,  jet- 
like variety  of  coal,  sonorous  when 
struck,  breaks  with  a  less  or  more  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  does  not  soil  the 
fingers  when  handled.  So  called  from 
the  candle-Uke  light  it  yields  when 
burning. 

Caradoc  Sandstone. — The  upi>er  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  Silurians,  typically 
developed  in  the  Caradoc  hills. 

Carbonaceous  (Lat  carbo,  coalX  — 
Coaly;  applied  to  rocks  containing 
abundant  traces  of  fossil  carbon,  or 


vegetable  debris ;  hence  carbonaoeoas 
shales,  sandstones,  Ac. 

CARBONirxRous  (Lst.  earbo,  ooal,  lad 
fero,  I  yield). — Coal-yieldlns^  or  cotl- 
bearing.  The  term  is  uflnally  applied 
to  that  system  of  palseozoic  strata  from 
which  our  chief  supplies  ot  coal  are  ob- 
tained. 

CARN£LiAN(Lat.  caro,eamw,fle8h)L —Ap- 
plied originally  to  a  flesh-coloured  va- 
riety of  calcedony,  but  now  a  lapidary's 
term  for  the  more  transparent  varieties, 
whether  brown,  red,  yellow,  or  white. 

Carpolithes  (Gr.  karpos,  fruit,  and 
lithos,  a  stone). — The  eeneral  term  for 
fossil  fruits,  such  as  uiose  that  occor 
in  the  tertiary  clays  of  the  London 
basin,  in  the  coal-ahales  of  Newcastle, 
dec 

Cataclysm  (Gr.  kataklyamoi,  inunda- 
tion).—Any  violent  flood  or  inunda- 
tion is  so  termed;  deluge ;  debacle. 

Catenipora  (Lat.  catena,  a  chain,  and 
pora,  a  passage). — Chainpore  coral,  a 
species  peculiar  to  palseosoic  strata. 
—See  fig. 

Caulopteris  (Gr.  kaulos,  stem,  and 
pteria,  fern). — Literallv  tree-fern;  a 
genus  of  stems  or  trunks  found  in  the 
coal-measures,  and  r^;arded  by  Dr 
Lindley  as  decidedlv  the  stems  of  tree- 
ferns.— See  fig..  Carboniferous  System. 

Cephalaspis  (Gr.  kephaU,  head,  and 
anpis,  buckler). — A  fish  of  the  old  red 
sandstone ;  so  called  from  the  bucUer 
shape  of  its  head,  the  bones  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  united  into  a  sin^e 
piece  or  case.  The  body  also  seems  to 
have  been  protected  by  osseous  bands, 
leaving  the  tail,  pectorals,  and  other 
fins  free,  as  in  the  existing  trunk-fish. 
—See  fig.,  Devonian  System. 

Cephalopoda  (Gr.  kephalty  head,  and 
po%Uy  podos,  foot). — The  highest  class 
of  molluscs,  with  foot -like  organs 
around  the  mouth  or  head,  as  the 
cuttle-fish  and  nautilus. 

Cbratiocaris  (Gr.  keration,  a  pod,  and 
kdriSj  shrimp). — An  upper  Silurian 
crustacean,  whose  exact  afilnities  are 
unknown,  but  whose  form  apparently 
connects  it  with  optwand  dithyrocarii. 
It  derives  its  name  trom  its  large, 
finely-striated,  pod-like,  bivalved  cara- 
pace, which  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  bivalve  shelL — See  fig., 
Silurian  System. 

Ceratites  (Gr.  kercu,  a  homX — A  genus 
of  triassic  chambered  cephalopods,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ammonites  of  the 
superincumbent  lias  and  oolite  by  the 
absence  of  foliated  sutures — the  de- 
scending lobes  terminating  in  small 
denticulations  pointing  inwards.— See 
fig. 

CESTRACIONID.S,  CSSTRACIOMTS  (Or.  ku- 

tron,  a  pike,  a  kind  of  fish,  so  oUled 
from  its  formidable  teeth). — A  sub- 
family of  sharks,  oocaning  in  all  for- 
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mations  from  the  Silurian  upwards, 
and  now  represented  by  a  solitary  spe- 
cies, the  Cestrcunon  Phillippij  or  Port 
Jackson  shark.  The  character  of  the 
cestracionts  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  large  polygonal,  obtuse,  enamelled 
teeth,  covering  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  with  a  Mnd  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment. 

Chalybeate  (Gr.  cTialybs,  iron). — Im- 
pregnated with  iron ;  applied  to  springs 
containing  iron. 

Cheibacanthus  (Qr.  cJieir^  the  hand,  and 
a^anthay  a  thorn). — Literally  "  thorny 
hand,"  in  allusion  to  the  spine  that 
protects  the  pectoral  fins.  The  cheir- 
acanthus  belongs  to  the  Acanthod 
family ;  was  a  small  slim  fish,  covered 
with  minute  lozenge-shaped  scales, 
each  having  a  slight  median  ridge ;  and 
armed  in  all  its  tins  with  defensive 
spines.  Differs  from  acanthodes  in 
having  the  dorsal  situated  in  advance 
of  the  anal  fin.— See  fig..  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Cheropotamus  (Gr.,  literally  river-hog). 
— A  pachydermatous  quadruped  from 
the  Paris  tertiaries,  very  closely  related 
to  the  hogs ;  hence  the  name. 

Chert.  —  A  mixed  silicious  rock,  or 
rather  flinty  portions  occurring  in 
other  rocks,  as  limestone.  A  lime- 
stone so  silicious  as  to  be  worthless  is 
said  to  be  *•  cherty." 

Chiastolite  (Gr.  ehiastos,  marked  with 
the  letter  X;  or  cleft,  and  lithoSj  stone). 
— A  mineral  whose  crystals  are  ar- 
ranged in  long  four-sided  jirisms,  and 
often  cross  and  lie  over  each  other  in 
certain  clay-slates  like  the  letter  x* 

Chlorite  (Gr.  chloros,  greenish). — A 
mineral  occurring  in  the  granitic  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  often  in  thin  scales 
like  mica,  more  frequently  dissemi- 
nated through  or  coating  the  laminee 
of  the  schists  in  which  it  occurs — e.g., 
chlorite  schist. 

Choke-damp. — A  miner's  name  for  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  distinct  from  fire- 
damp, or  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 
See  After-damp  and  Stythe. 

Chondrites  (Lat.  clwndrus,  a  species  of 
sea-weed). — Fossil  marine  plants  of  the 
chalk  and  other  formations  ;  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  existing 
cJiondru8.—8ee  tig.,  Silurian  System. 

Claystoke  and  Claystone-porphyry. 
— Felspathic  igneous  rocks  of  a  tough 
but  earthy  texture. — Felstones. 

Clay-ironstone. — A  familiar  term  for 
the  impure  earthy  carbonates  of  iron 
which  occur  in  nodules,  layers,  and 
bands  chiefly  in  the  coal  formation; 
hence  clay-bandin  contradistinction  to 
black-bandr—thetoTmeT  being  an  earthy 
carbonate  merely,  while  the  latter  em- 
bodies a  large  percentage  of  coaly 
matter. 

Cleavaos.— A  fissile  stmcture  not  coin* 


cident  with  (often  at  right  angles  to) 
the  original  lamination  or  bedding  of 
the  strata  in  which  it  occurs.  Preva- 
lent in  clay-slates ;  hence  their  pecu- 
liar fissility.— See  diagram. 

Clinkstone.  —  A  species  of  felspathic 
greenstone  ;  so  ctdled  from  its  ringing 
sound  under  the  hammer.  Same  as 
Pihonolite. 

CLYMENiA(Gr.  ClyrMnk,  a  sea-nymph). 
— A  genus  of  nautiloid  shells  peculiar 
to  devonian  strata,  in  which  upwards 
of  40  species  have  been  detected.  In 
the  clymenia  the  septa  of  the  chambers 
are  simple  or  slightly  lobed,  and  the 
siphuncle  is  internal  instead  of  dorsal, 
as  in  the  ammonites ;  hence  the  occa- 
sional synonym  of  Endosiplwnites. — 
See  fig. 

CoccosTEUS  (Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry,  and 
osteon,  a  bone ;  literally  *'  berry-bone  "). 
— A  fish  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
so  termed  from  the  small  berry-like 
tubercles  Mrith  which  the  plates  of  its 
cranial  buckler  and  body  are  thickly 
studded.  In  general  appearance  coceos- 
teus  resembles  ptericnthys,  but  wants 
the  arm-like  appendages,  and  is  usually 
much  larger — ^ranging  in  the  Caithness 
flagstones  from  a  few  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length.  —See  fig.,  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone System. 

CoLOLiTES  (Gr.  koUm  and  lithos).  —  A 
name  given  to  certain  tortuous  and 
convoluted  intestinal-like  masses  and 
impressions,  supposed  to  be  either  the 
petrified  intestines  of  fishes,  or  the 
contents  of  their  intestines,  still  re- 
taining the  form  of  the  tortuous  tube 
in  which  they  were  lodged.  In  most 
instances,  however,  these  so-called 
cololUes  are  undoubted  worm -casts, 
like  those  thrown  up  on  sandy  shores 
by  the  common  lob-worm. 

CoLOssocHELYs  (Gr.  kolo8808,  &  statue  of 
enormous  size,  and  cTielys,  a  tortoise). 
— The  generic  term  given  by  Dr  Fal- 
coner to  the  bones  and  portions  of  the 
carapace  of  a  tortoise  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions, discovered  by  him  and 
Captain  Cantley  in  the  upper  terti- 
aries of  the  Sevalik  Hills  in  India. 
The  remains  indicate  a  length  of  12  or 
14  feet. 

CoNCHiFERA  (Lat.  concTui,  a  shell,  and 
/ero,  I  carry).— Shell-fish ;  applied  in 
a  contracted  sense  to  the  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, and  used  as  equivalent  to  Xo- 
meUibranchuUa. 

CoNOHOiDAL  (Gr.  konehe,  and  eidos, 
form).— Shell-like;  applied  to  that  pe- 
culiar ^acture  of  rocks  and  minerals 
which  exhibits  concave  and  convex 
surfaces  resembling  shells ;  thus,  when 
we  chip  a  piece  of  flint  or  cannel-coal, 
the  newly-exposed  surface  exhibits  the 
eoneJwidal  fracture. 

Concretionary  (Lat.  con^  and  eretuSt 
grown  t(^ether).— Nodules  like  thoss 
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of  chert  or  ironstone,  the  grains  and 
spherules  of  oolite,  and  the  grape-like 
clusters  of  the  magnesian  limestone, 
are  termed  concretions,  as  formed  by 
a  molecular  aggregation  distinct  from 
erystalliscUion. 

GoNFEBviTEs. — Fossil  plants  apparently 
allied  to  the  aquatic  confervee. 

Conformable.  —  Strata  or  groups  of 
strata  lying  one  above  another  hi  pa- 
rallel order. 

GoNOLOMERATE  (Lat.  eon,  together,  and 
glomera/re,  to  gather  in  round  heaps). 
— Bocks  composed  of  consolidated  gra- 
vels ;  known  also  as  puddingsUmes, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  pebbles 
in  the  mass  to  the  fruit  in  a  plum-pud- 
ding. 

GoNiFERiE.  —  Gone-bearing :  applied  to 
the  pine  tribe,  whose  seed  occurs  in 
cones,  as  the  fir,  yew,  araucaria,  &g. 

CoMULARiA  (Lat.  eonulus,  a  little  cone). 
— A  genus  of  pteropod  shells,  so  called 
from  their  tapering  conical  outline. 
Gonularia  is  four-sided,  straight,  taper- 
ing, the  angles  grooved,  and  the  sides 
stnated  transversely,  as  if  the  thin 
shell  had  been  divided  by  numerous 
septa.  Several  species  are  found  in 
the  Silurian,  devonian,  and  carbonifer- 
ous formations. — See  fig.,  Garbonifer- 
ous  System. 

GoppERAS  ((Jer.  kupfer-was^r).— 'The 
familiar  term  for  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
sulphate  of  copper  occurs  in  blue,  and 
the  sulphate  of  iron  in  green  crystfds  ; 
hence  apparently  the  term  copperas. 
It  is  prepared  by  moistening  the  pyrit- 
ous  shales  (sulphurets  of  iron)  which 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  coal-mea- 
sures, &c.,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
air,  when  oxidation  takes  place,  and 
the  sulphuret  is  converted  into  the  sul- 

Shate  of  iron,  which  is  subsequently 
issolved  and  evaporated,  to  procure 
it  in  the  crystallised  state. 

GopROLiTE  (Gr.  kopros,  dung,  and  lithos, 
stone). — Petrified  excrements,  or  dung- 
stone.  Coprolites  are  found  in  all  the 
lecondaiy  and  tertiary  strata,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  the  voidings  chiefly  of  sau- 
rians  and  sauroid  fishes.  In  many 
instances  they  contain  fragments  of 
scales,  shells,  &c.,  the  undigested  por- 
tions of  the  prey  of  these  voracious 
animals.  Many  specimens  exhibit  on 
their  surfaces  the  corrugations  and 
vascular  impressions  of  the  intestines; 
and  masses  of  coprolites  have  been  de- 
tected in  situ  within  the  ribs  of  liassic 
ichthyosauri. 

GoRAL  (Qr.  korallion). — ^The  comprehen- 
sive term  for  all  calcareous  structures 
secreted  by  the  marine  asteroid  pol- 
ypes or  zoophytes.  Coralloid,  having 
the  appearance  or  structure  of  coral. 

GoRAL-REEF. — The  term  applied  to  the 
aggregate  mass  of  coral  structures. 
The  zoophytes  being  gregarious  and 


in  myriads,  these  itmctures  are  spread 
over  vast  areas  of  the  soatttem  seas 
in  long  narrow  ledges  or  "banier- 
reefs,"  and  in  circular  ledges  or 
**  atolls,"  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  sea-bottom  and  the  depth  (&om 
20  to  60  fathoms)  they  inhabit. 

GoRNBRASH. — A  coarse  shelly  limestone 
of  the  upper  oolite,  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
disintegrates  and  breaks  up  (brashy) 
for  the  purposes  of  corn-land. 

GosMicAL  (Gr.  komnos,  the  world).— Re- 
lating to  the  world  or  universe. 

GosMOGONY(Qr.  kosmost  world,  and  ^on^; 
origin). — Reasoning  or  specnlation  as 
to  tiie  origin  orcreation  of  the  universe. 

GosMOORAPHY  (Gr.  koamos,  world,  and 
graphoy  I  write).— The  science  which 
treats  of  the  several  parts  of  the  world, 
their  laws  and  relations. 

GosMOLOOT  (Qr.  ko8mo8,  world,  and  logos^ 
reasoning).— The  science  that  treats 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physi- 
cal universe ;  the  study  of  the  woild 
in  generaL 

Grao  (Celt,  ereggan,  shell).  — A  shelly 
tertiary  deposit  of  the  pliocene  eiK>ch, 
occurring  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
consisting  of  three  members  —  the 
Mammaliferous,  the  Red,  and  the  Co- 
ralline Crags. 

Grao  and  Tail  (properly  **  Craig  and 
Tail"}.— Applied  to  a  form  of  second- 
ary hills  common  in  Britain,  where  a 
bold  precipitous  front  is  exposed  to 
the  west  or  north-west,  and  a  sloping 
declivity  towards  the  east. 

Cranla  (Gr.  krano8,  a  helmet  or  head- 
piece).— A  genus  of  small  brachiopo- 
dous  molluscs,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  other  bodies,  and  consequent- 
ly have  the  lower  vadve  flat,  and  the 
upper  limpet-like  or  helmet-shaped. 
They  occur  from  the  lower  Silurian  to 
the  chalk  inclusive. 

Crater  (Gr.  krater,  a  cup  or  bowll— 
The  mouth  or  orifice  of  a  volcano;  so 
called  from  its  cup  or  bowl-like  shape. 
The  craters  of  volcanoes  have  in  gene- 
ral one  side  a  little  lower,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  winds  carrying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  light  material  (scoris 
and  ashes)  to  the  opposite  side. 

Crinoidea  (Gr.  krinon,  lily,  and  eidot 
form).— Literally  lily-shaped;  applied 
to  a  class  of  fossil  echinoderms,  having 
lily-like  bodies  supported  on  jointed 
calcareous  stalks.— See  fig..  Carbon- 
iferous System. 

Crioceras,  Crioceratitk  (Qr.  kriot  a 
ram,  and  keraa,  horn).— A  genus  of  tiie 
ammonite  family,  peculiar  to  the  lower 
chalk  or  greensuid,  and  so  named  fh)m 
its  shape,  the  whorls  being  separate 

like  the  coils  of  a  ram's  horn. Seefls 

Crop.— The  edge  of  any  inclined  stratum 
when  it  comes  to  the  surface  is  called 
the  cr<^  or  oiUerop, 
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Crystal  (Gr.  krystallot,  ice). — Originally 
applied  to  transparent  gems,  but  now 
extended  to  all  minerals  having  regular 
geometrical  forms.  CryatcUlised,  hav- 
ing the  structure  of  a  crystal ;  ctystcU- 
line,  confusedly  crystallised ;  and  sub- 
crystalline,  indistinctly  or  faintly  crys- 
talline. 

CTsaf  oiD,  Ctenoidean  (Gr.  kteis,  a  comb, 
and  eidoSf  form). — The  third  order  of 
fishes  in  Agassiz'  arrangement.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  scales,  which 
are  jagged  or  pectinated  (like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb)  on  the  ppsterior  margin. 
The  ctenoids  appear  with  the  chalk 
epoch;  the  perch  is  an  example. — See 
fig.,  Old  Red. 

CTENOPTYCHiu8(Gr.  MeiSykte7i08,  a  comb, 
and  ptych^f  a  wrinkle).  —  A  genus  of 
palatal  teeth  belonging  to  the  cestra- 
clont  family,  and  found  chiefly  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  They  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  serrated 
or  comb-like  mai^;in  of  their  tree  cut- 
ting edges. — See  fig..  Carboniferous 
System. 

Culm  (Welsh).  — An  inferior  stony  or 
shaly  anthracite  which  bums  with 
little  flame,  and  emits  a  disagreeable 
odour. 

CuFRCSSiNiTES  (Lat  eupres8U8,  the  cy- 
press-tree.)—-A  genus  of  fossil  fruits, 
evidently  allied  to  the  cjrpress  order. 

Cupriferous  (Lat  cuprum^  copper,  and 
fero,  I  yield). — ^Yielding  or  contahiing 
copper. 

Cycadites. — Fossil  plants  of  the  younger 
secondary  epochs,  allied  to  the  cycas 
and  zamia.— See  fig..  Oolitic  System. 


Cycxoid,  Oyoloidbak  (Gr.  kykloi,  a 
circle,  and  eidos,  form).— The  foiu*th 
order  of  fishes  in  Agassiz*  arrange- 
ment. They  are  distinguished  by  their 
scales,  which  are  rounded,  smooth, 
and  simple  at  the  margin.  The  cy- 
cloids are  chiefly  tertiary  and  recent 
species:  the  salmon  and  herring  are 
examples.— See  flg.,  Old  Red. 

Cyclopteris  (Gt.  kyklo8y  a  circle,  and 
pteris^  a  fern). — ^An  extensive  genus  of 
fern-like  plants,  ranging  from  the  de- 
vonian to  the  oolite  inclusive;  and  so 
called  from  the  rounded  or  circular 
shape  of  their  leaflets,  which  are  entire, 
have  no  midrib,  but  are  thickly  marked 
with  dichotomous  veins,  that  radiate 
from  the  base  to  the  margin.— See  fig.. 
Oolitic  System. 

Cypris. — A  family  of  minute  crustaceans 
having  two  flattish  crusts  or  valves 
like  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  inha- 
biting the  waters  of  lakes,  marshes,  and 
estuaries.  Fossil  species  occur  in  all 
rocks,  from  the  lower  coal-measures 
upwards. — See  figs..  Carboniferous  and 
Oolitic  Systems. 

Cystide^s  (Gr.  kystia,  a  bladder).  —  A 
family  of  Silurian  ecMnoderms,  so  call- 
ed from  their  bladder-like  shape.  They 
appear  to  have  been  sessile,  and  not 
free-moving,  like  the  cidaris  and  sea- 
urchin.— See  fig.,  Silurian  System. 

Cystiphyllum  (Gr.  kystis^  a  bladder, 
and  phyllum,  leaf). — A  genus  of  Silu- 
rian corals,  externally  striated,  and 
internally  composed  ox  small  bladder- 
shaped  cells. 


Debacle.  —  A  French  term  originally 
signifying  the  breaking  up  of  tbe  ice 
on  a  river— a  freshet ;  but  now  applied 
to  any  sudden  flood  or  rush  of  water 

.  which  breaks  down  opposing  barriers, 
and  hurls  forward  and  disperses  blocks 
of  stone  and  other  debris. 

Dkbrir  (Fr. ,  wreck  or  waste). — A  conve- 
nient term,  adopted  from  the  French, 
for  any  accumulation  of  loose  material 
arising  from  the  waste  of  rocks :  also 
for  drifted  accumulations  of  vegetable 
or  animal  matter. 

Degradation  (Lat.  ds,  down,  and  gror 
diM.step). — Removingor  wasting  down 
step  by  step.  The  degradation  of  hills 
and  cliffs  is  caused  by  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  agency;  hence  water  is  said 
to  exert  a  degrading  influence  on  the 
earth's  crust. 

Deinornis,  DiNOBNis  (Gr.  deinos,  ter- 
rible, and  omiSt  bird).— A  gigantic  cur- 
sorial bird,  whose  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  a  sub-fossil  state  in  the 
river  silts  of  New  Zealand. 


Deinosauria  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  and 
sauros,  lizard). — The  huge  terrestrial 
saurians  of  the  oolite  and  wealden 
have  been  so  termed  by  Professor 
Owen.  The  order  embraces  the  iguan- 
odon,  megalogaunis,  and  hylceosaurus, 

Deikotherium  (Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  and 
tJierion,  wild  beast). — A  huge  probosci- 
dean pachyderm  found  in  the  miocene 
tertiaries  of  France  and  Germanv.  Its 
zoological  position  is  not  yet  distinctly 
ascertained. — See  fig. 

Delta.— The  alluvial  land  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  such  as  that  of  the 
Nile,  which  received  tills  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  main  branches  of  the  river 
to  the  Greek  letter  A,  delta. 

Dendrerpeton  (Gr.  dendron,  a  tree, 
and  erpeton,  a  lizard). — A  small  lizard- 
Uke  reptile  from  the  coal-measures  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  so  named  from  its  being 
found  in  the  hollow  of  a  fossil  trunk, 
and  hence  supposed  to  have  been  oi 
arboreal  habits. 
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DsNDRinc  (Gt.  dendron,  a  tree).— Ap- 
plied to  certain  branching  moss-like  ap- 
pearances, which  occur  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  fissures  and  joints  in  rocks. 
They  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fossil 
vegetation,  but  are  strictly  inorganic 
and  of  chemical  origin. 

Denudation  (Lat.  de,  down,  and  nudus, 
naked).  — Laying  bare  by  removal.  The 
removal  of  superficial  matter,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  inferior  strata,  is  an  act  of 
denudation;  so  also  the  removal  by 
water  of  any  formation  or  part  of  a 
formation. 

Dbposit  (LAt  dey  down,  and  potUus, 
placed).— Applied  to  matter  which  has 
settled  down  from  suspension  in  water. 
Mud,  sand,  dec  ,  are  deposits,  and  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  positions 
in  which  they  occur,  or  by  the  agencies 
concerned  in  their  formation,  as  fluvia- 
tile,  lacustrine,  marine,  &c. 

Debby-spab. — A  familiar  name  forfluate 
of  lime  or  fluor-spar,  from  its  occurring 
abundantly  in  the  Derbyshire  lime- 
stones.   iSee  Fluor-spar. 

Dbtbitus  (Lat.  de^  down,  and  trUus, 
rubbed  or  womV — An  appropriate  term 
for  accumulations  arising  from  the 
waste  of  exposed  rock-sumces. 

Devonian. — A  synonym  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  which  is  typically  de- 
veloped in  Devonshire.  Properly  the 
upper-middle  portion  of  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

DiALLAOE  (Gr.  diaUagh,  interchange).— 
A  silicio-magnesian  mineral,  having  a 
laminated  or  bladed  cleavage,  and  so 
called  Arom  its  changeable  colour. 
Forms  diallage  rock,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  serpentine.  Same 
as  Schiller-spar,  which  see. 

Diamond  (Gr.  adamaSy  unsubdued). — 
The  diamond ;  so  called  in  allusion  to 
its  hardness.  The  diamond  is  the  most 
precious  of  known  gems ;  and,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  is  crystallised  carbon. 

DicHOBUNE  (Gr.  dvchoLy  divided  in  two, 
and  bounos,  a  ridge). — A  genus  of  ano- 
plotheroid  Quadrupeds,  whose  remains 
occur  chiefly  in  the  eocene  or  lower 
tertiaries  of  Europe;  and  so  called 
from  the  deeply-cleft  ridges  of  the 
upper  molars. 

Dicotyledonous  (Gr.  dU,  double,  and 
kotyledon,  seed-lobe). — A  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  com- 
prising all  those  plants  whose  seeds 
are  composed  of  two  lobes  or  seed- 
leaves.  They  are  exogenous,  or  in- 
crease by  external  layers  of  growth, 
and  the  venation  of  their  leaves  is 
reticulated  or  net-like,  and  not  in 
putdlel  order,  as  in  monocotyledonous 
endogens. 

DiCTYOPHYLLUM  (Gr.  dUctyoTi,  a  net,  and 
phyllum,  a  leaf).— Literally  "  net- leaf," 
a  provisional  genus  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotyle- 


donons  leaves  which  exhibit  the  oom- 
mon  reticulated  stractore.  JHetyo- 
phyUa  have  been  foand  as  low  as  the 
trias  and  permian. 

DiCYNODON  (Gr.  di,  two;  kyoUf  dog; 
and  odotUt  tooth). — Literally  ''two- 
canine-teeth,"  a  genus  of  very  peculiar 
reptiles,  occurring  in  sandstone,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  tritussic  a^e,  in  Southern 
Africa  and  Bengal.  The  principal  re- 
mains yet  found  are  the  bones  of  the 
head,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  gigan- 
tic tyi>e  between  the  lizards  and  tur- 
tles. The  eye  orbits  are  very  large; 
the  cranium  flat,  with  nostrils  divided 
as  in  lizards ;  and  the  jaws  toothless, 
with  the  exception  that  the  upper  jaw 
possesses  a  pair  of  long  tusks,  im- 
planted in  sockets,  and  turned  down- 
wards like  those  of  the  walrus ;  hence 
the  name  dieynodon.  — See  fig.,  Triassic 
System,  and  Anomodontia. 

Diluvium,  Diluvial  (Lat.  dw,  asunder, 
and  luere.  to  wash). — Alluvium  (which 
see)  has  been  described  as  the  term 
usually  applied  to  matter  brought  to- 
gether by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
water;  diluvium,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
regarded  as  implying  the  extraordinary 
action  of  water.  In  this  sense  it  was 
at  one  time  restricted  to  those  accum- 
ulations of  gravel,  &c.,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
Noachian  deluge;  but  it  has  now  a 
wider  signification  in  geology,  being 
applied  to  all  masses  apparently  the 
result  of  powerful  aqueous  agency. 

DiOBiTB. — A  variety  of  greenstone  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  hornblende.  See 
Dolerite. 

Dip. — The  inclination  or  angle  at  which 
strata  slope  from  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon, or  level. 

DiPBOTODON  ^Gr.  die,  two:  protos,  first; 
and  odoue,  tooth). — A  gigantic  i>achy- 
dermoid  marsupial  mammal  Anom  the 
pleistocene  or  upper  tertiary  beds  of 
Australia;  and  so  termed  f^m  the 
large  scalpiform  character  of  its  in- 
cisors or  m>nt  teeth.  The  head  of  a 
specimen  now  in  the  British  Museum 
measures  three  feet  in  length,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  immense  size  of 
the  creature,  which,  while  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  kangaroo,  has,  according 
to  Owen,  "osculant  relationship  with 
the  herbivorous  wombats." — See  fig.. 
Tertiary  System. 

DisiNTEGBATioN  (Lat.  dts,  asundcr,  and 
integer,  whole).  — The  breaking  asunder 
of  any  whole  or  solid  matter.  The  dis- 
integration of  rocks  is  caused  ehiefly 
by  the  slow  action  of  ft'osts,  rains, 
and   other  atmospheric   influences. 

Dislocation  (Lat  ditr,  asunder,  and 
loctie,  place  or  position). — A  ^neral 
term   for  any  displacement   of   the 

'  stratified  rocks  firam  their  original 
horizontal  or  sedimentary   po«ition. 
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Slipif  Faults,  and  the  like,  are  "dislo- 
cations." 

DiTHYROCARis  (Gr.  dith^oSy  having  two 
valves,  and  karia,  shrimp). — A  genus 
of  phyllopod  crustaceans  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Scoular  in  the  coal- 
shales  of  Lanarkshire,  and  so  named 
from  its  being  enclosed,  like  the  exist- 
ing genus  apu8,  in  a  thin,  flattish,  bi- 
valved  carapace. — See  fig..  Carbonifer- 
ous System. 

DoLERiTE  (Qr.  doleros,  deceptive). — A 
variety  of  greenstone  or  bt^alt,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  augite ;  so  called 
from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
tliese  compounds. 

Dolomite  (after  M.  Dolomieu). — A  term 
for  crystalline  magnesian  limestone, 
as  distinguished  from  the  earthly  va- 
rieties. 

DoMiTE. — A  granular,  arenaceous-look- 
ing variety  of  trachyte  found  in  the  Puy 
deDome,  Auvergne;  hence  the  name. 

Drift. — Literally  "that  which  is 
driven ;  *'  as  sand-dr^ft,  sand  driven  and 
accumulated  by  the  wind ;  drift-wood^ 
wood  carried  down  by  rivers  and 
driven  by  tides  and  currents  to  distant 


shores.  In  geology  the  word  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  abbreviated  term 

J  for  the  "Glacial   Drift,"  "Northern 

^ Drift,"  or  "DUuvial  Drift"  of  the 
pleistocene  epoch. 

Dromatherium  (Gr.  dromaios^  swift- 
running,  and  therion^  beast). — The 
name  given  to  a  small  mammal,  teeth, 
jaws,  and  detached  bones  of  which 
have  been  discovered  by  Mr  Emmons 
in  the  red  sandstones  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina — strata  which  by  some 
are  regarded  as  triassic,  and  by  others 
as  the  equivalents  of  our  European 
permians.  Supposed  to  be,  like  amphi' 
therium  and  phascolotheriumy  of  mar- 
supial affinity. — See  fig.,  Triassic  Sys- 
tem. 

Dune  (Brit.,  a  hill). — Usually  applied  to 
hillocks  of  blown  sand.  SaTid-duneSy 
sand- drift. 

DvKE  (Scot.,  a  wall  or  fence). — Applied 
to  those  wall-like  intrusions  of  igue- 
ous  rock  which  fill  up  veins  and  fissures 
in  the  stratified  systems.  In  general, 
they  burst  through  and  displace  the 
strata,  though  occasionally  they  merely 
fill  up  rents  and  fissures. 


EcHiNiTB  (Gr.  echinoSy  urchin).— A  term 
for  any  fossil  echinoderm. 

EcHiNODERMATA  (Gt.  Bchinos,  urchin, 
and  derma,  skin).  —A  numerous  class, 
recent  and  fossil,  of  radiata,  like  the 
star-fish  and  sea-urchin— all  less  or 
more  covered  with  a  firm  coriaceous  or 
crustaceous  integument. 

Edentata  (Lat.  edentatay  toothless): — 
In  Cuvier's  arrangement,  those  mam- 
mals destitute  of  fore  or  incisive 
teeth.  The  order  comprehends  the 
Edentata  proper — viz.,  ant-eaters,  ar- 
madilloes,  &c.;  the  Tardigrada  or 
sloths ;  and  the  Monotremata,  which 
embraces  the  echnida  and  omitho- 
rhynchus. 

Efflorescence  (Lat.  ejloresco,  I  put 
forth  flowers). — Applied  in  mineralogy 
to  those  saiine  excrescences  which 
cover  certain  minerals,  like  alum-shale, 
sulphuret  of  iron,  &c,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Elaterite. — Elastic  mineral  pitch  or 
caoutchouc.  Masses  of  bitumen  pos- 
sessing a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
are  often  found  in  the  crevices  of  car- 

'  boniferous  limestones.  On  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air  elaterite  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  like  asphalt. 

Elvan,  Elvan  Courses.— a  Cornish 
name  for  a  felspathic  rock,  occurring 
in  dykes,  in  the  mining  districts. 

Embouchure  (Fr.)— The  mouth  of  a 
river;  that  part  of  a  river  where  it 
enters  the  sea. 

Enaliosaubia  (Gr.  endlios,  marine,  tau- 


ro8,  lizard): — Literally  sea-saurians ;  a 
fossil  group  of  reptiles,  including  the 
aquatic  forms— ichthyosaurus,  plesio- 
saurus,  &c. 

Encrinites  (Gr.  krinon,  a  lily). — ^An  ex- 
tensive class  of  fossil  radiata,  having 
a  long  jointed  stalk,  surmounted  by  a 
lily-shaped  branching  body.  The  in- 
ternal calcareous  skeletons  of  the  en- 
crinites are  so  abundant  in  some  car- 
boniferous limestones  as  to  compose 
the  greater  portion  o  the  mass ;  hence 
the  term  enerinal  or  encrinital  lime- 
stone.'—See  fig..  Carboniferous  System. 

Enoooenites.— Fossil  stems  exhibiting 
the  endogenous  structure  are  so 
termed. 

Endoqens  (Gr.  endon,  within ;  ginomait 
I  am  formed). — That  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  whose  gi-owth  takes 
place  from  within,  and  not  by  external 
concentric  layers,  as  in  the  exogens. 
Hee  Monocotyledonous. 

ENTOMOSTRACA(Gr.  entomon,  Insect,  and 
ostraJcon,  shell). — ^Literally  shelled  in- 
sects (from  being  provided  with  a 
broad  shield  or  bivalved  carapace);  an 
extensive  division  of  Crustacea,  so 
termed  as  contrasted  with  the  soft- 
bodied  malacostraca. 

Entrochi  (Lat.  trochus,  a  wheel). — A 
name  given  to  the  wheel-like  joints  of 
the  encrinite,  which  are  frequently 
scattered  through  certain  limestones; 
hence  entrochcu  marble.  See  St  Outh- 
bert's  Beads. 

EocxMifi  (Gr.  iaSf  dawn,  and  kainoSf  re- 
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cent).— Sir  C.  LyelVi  term  for  the 
lowest  groap  of  the  tertiary  system  in 
which  the  dawn  of  recent  life  appears. 
The  percentage  of  recent  shells  in  the 
group  is  from  3  to  6;  in  the  Miocene 
from  18  to  24;  and  in  the  Pliocene 
from  85  to  60. 

"EoiAMSt  (Eolu8,  god  of  the  winds). — A 
term  occasionally  employed  to  desig- 
nate loose  material  (like  sand)drifted 
and  arranged  by  the  wind.  Thus  we 
may  have  Eolian  or  stib-aerial  accumu- 
lations as  well  as  aqueotts  or  sedimen- 
tary. 

Eozoic  (Gr.  ^8j  dawn ;  zoi,  life). — A  term 
recently  introduced  to  express  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  such  as  the 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  of  Canada, 
from  their  containing  the  first  or 
earliest  traces  of  life  in  the  stratified 
systems. 

EozooN  (Or.  to8,  dawn,  and  zoon,  animal). 
— A  foraminiferal  organism  occurring 
in  the  Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada, 
and  so  named  by  Principal  Dawson 
from  its  position  in  the  oldest  stratified 
rocks  yet  known  to  geology.  It  is 
found  in  large  sessile  patches,  after  the 
manner  of  Carpenteria;  and  though 
greatly  mineralised,  yet  reveals  to  the 
microscope  a  structure  resembling  that 
of  other  foraminiferal  forms.— See  fig. 

Equisetites  (Lat.  equisetumf  the  plant 
horsetail). — Fossil  plants  resembling 
the  equisetom  of  our  pools  and  mar- 
shes.-—See  fig.,  Carboniferous  System. 

Eremacausis  (Gr.  eremi,  slow,  solitary, 
and  kausiSt  burning). — Liebig's  term 
for  slow  chemical  change;  decay. 

Erosion  (Lat.  erosus,  gnawed  or  worn 
away).— The  act  of  gradually  wearing 
away;  the  state  of  being  gradually 
worn  away;  as,  for  example,  "valleys 
of  erosion,"  or  those  valleys  which 
have  been  gradually  cut  out  of  the 
solid  strata  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  river  or  rivers  that  fiow 
through  them. 

Erratic  Block  Group. — A  synonym  of 
the  boulder  clay,  so  called  from  the 
large  transported  bloclcs  which  are 
thickly  strewn  through  it. 


Escarpment  (Fr.  etatrper,  to  cutrteepX 
—The  abrupt  fkce  or  cliff  of  a  rioge  or 
hill-range. 

Estuary  (Lat.  cegtua — astuot  to  boil— 
the  tide;  so  called  ft*oin  the  troubled 
boiling-up  of  the  water-line  which 
marks  its  approach). — Estuaries  are, 
properly  speaking  tidal  river-mouths, 
like  those  of  the  Thames,  Severn,  Sol- 
way,  Ac,  whose  fauna  and  flora  are 
mixed  fresh-water  and  marine. 

EuoMPHALU8(Gr.  eUt  well,  and  omphdlot, 
the  navel). — A  coiled  nantOoid  shell  of 
the  mountain  limestone— the  coils  not 
being  in  the  same  plane,  like  the  am- 
monite; hence  its  umbilical  shape.— 
See  fig. 

EuRYPTEBUs,  EuBYPTKRn>.«  (Gr.  evrot^ 
breadth,  and  pteron,  wing  or  fin).— A 
genus  and  family  of  extinct  crusta- 
ceans, ranging  from  the  upper  siln- 
rians  to  the  lower  coal-measnres  in- 
clusive, and  so  termed  in  allasion  to 
their  broad  oar-like  swimming-feet 
The  family  embraces  eurypUrus  pro- 
per, pterygotug,  and  others,  all  char 
acterised  by  their  long  lobster-like 
bodies  of  eleven  s^ments,  their  more 
or  less  pointed  tail-plate,  and  broad 
cephalic  carapace,  on  the  under  side 
of  which  are  situated  the  foot-jaws 
or  organs  of  mastication,  as  in  the 
existing  king-crab.— See  fig.,  Siluriaa 
System. 

ExooENiTRS. — Any  fragment  of  fossil 
wood  exhibiting  the  exogenous  stmc- 
ture,  and  otherwise  of  unknown  affin- 
ity, is  so  termed. 

ExooENS  (Gr.  exOf  without,  and  gmomai^ 
I  am  formed). — ^That  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  whose  growth  takes 
place  by  external  concentric  layers. 
See  Dicotyledonous. 

ExuvLS  (Lat.,  cast  clothes).  —In  Zoolegr 
this  term  is  applied  to  the  moulted  or 
cast-off  coverings  of  animals,  such  as 
the  skin  of  the  snake,  the  crust  of  the 
crab,  &c ;  but  in  Geology  it  has  a 
somewhat  wider  sense,  and  applies  to 
all  fossil  animal  matter  of  whatever 
description. 


Facet  (Pr.  facette^  a  little  face).— Ap- 
plied to  the  'Small  terminal  &ces  of 
crystals  and  cut  gems. 

Facies  (Lat.)— a  convenient  term  re- 
cently introduced  to  express  any  com- 
mon resemblance  or  aspect  among 
strata,  fossils,  minerals,  and  the  like. 

Faikes  or  Fakes. — A  Scotch  miner's 
term  for  fissile  sandy  shales,  or  shaly 
sandstones,  as  distinct  from  the  dark 
bituminous  shales  known  as  "blaes" 
or  "  blaize." 


Falciform  (Lat.  >%»te,  a  reaping-hook, 
and /orma). — Shaped  like  a  scythe  or 
reaping-hook. 

Faluns.- A  French  provincial  term  for 
the  shelly  tertiary  strata  of  Touraine, 
which  resemble  the  *'  crag"  of  Norfolk 
and  Suff'olk. 

Fault.— The  term  for  any  fissure  accom- 
panied by  a  displacement  of  the  strata 
on  either  side.  On  one  side  the  strata 
may  be  thrown  down  many  fathoms, 
on  the  other  thrown  up ;  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  maybe  altered  in  their  dip 
or  inclination. 

Fauna  (rural  deities). — A  convenient 
term  for  the  uiimals  of  any  given 
epoch  or  area. 

Favosites  (Lat.  favuSt  a  honeycomb). — 
A  genus  of  Silurian  sessile-spreamng 
corals. 

Favulakia  (Lat.  favogus^  honeycomb- 
ed).—A  genus  of  coal-measure  plants, 
having  furrowed  stems,  and  square- 
shaped  leaf-scars  on  the  ridges.  The 
favularia,  like  the  lepid^endron, 
seems  to  have  been  clothed  with 
densely-imbricated  leaflets. — See  fig.. 
Carboniferous  System. 

Felspar  (Ger.,  rock-spar). — An  abun- 
dant mineral,  composed  of  silica  and 
alumina  with  soda  or  potash,  and  vari- 
ously coloured,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  all  igneous 
rocks— granite,  porphyry,  greenstone, 
and  trachyte. 

Felspathic— Composed  of,  or  abound- 
ing in,  felspar;  applied  to  certain 
traps,  porphyries,  claystones,  &c. 

Fenestella  (Lat,  a  little  window). — ^An 
extensive  genus  of  polyzoans,  resem- 
bling the  retepora  KoAjlustra  of  exist- 
ing shores,  and  found  in  all  the 
palseozoic  strata  from  the  Silurian 
upwards. 

Ferruginous  (Lat.  ferrum^  iron).— Im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron.  Ferri- 
ferous^ yielding  iron. 

Figure-stone. — A  variety  of  talc-mica 
or  steatite ;  known  also  as  Agalmattio- 
lite.  Its  usual  colour  is  white  or  red, 
or  both  colours  intermingled  in  bands 
and  patches.  The  finest  is  brought 
from  China,  where  it  is  cut  into  various 
figures,  pagodas,  Ac. ;  hence  the  names 
figure-stoney  pagodite,  and  the  like. 

FiLicoiD  (li&t.JiliXy  fern,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness).— Applied  to  plants,  recent  or 
fossil,  which  resemble  or  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  fern  tribe. 

Fireclay. — ^Any  clay  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  great  heat  without  slagging  or 
vitrifying.  This  property  arises  from 
the  absence  of  any  alkaline  earth  to 
act  as  a  flux.  Fireclays  abound  in  the 
coal-measures. 

Fire-damp. — A  miner's  term  for  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  when 
difftised  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  coal- 
workings  to  the  amount  of  one-thir- 
teenth by  volume,  becomes  explosive. 
See  Choke-damp. 

Firestone. — Any  stone  that  stands  heat 
without  injury;  generally  applied  to 
certain  cretaceous  and  oolitic  sand- 
stones employed  in  the  construction 
of  glass-furnaces.  In  geological  clas- 
sification a  calcareo-arenaceons  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  greensand  as  developed 
in  Surrey. 

Flabellaria  (Lat  JUx^Uum^  a  fan). — 
A  provisional  genus  intended  to  em- 


brace all  those  broad,  flabelliform, 
palm-like  leaves,  which  occur  particu- 
larly in  the  coal  formation  and  tertiary 
lignites. 

Flagstone.  —  A  qnarryman's  term  for 
any  fissile  sandstone  like  the  Arbroath 
paving-stone. 

Flint  (Sax.),  or  silicious  earth,  as  it 
occurs  in  nodules  in  the  chalk,  con- 
tains about  98  per  cent  of  silex,  with 
traces  of  lime,  iron,  and  water. 

Flora  (the  goddess  of  flowers)  — A  con- 
venient term  for  the  vegetation  of  any 
given  epoch  or  area. 

Flotz  (Ger.)— a  term  applied  by  Werner 
to  the  secondary  strata,  because  they 
were  flOtz,  or  flat-ljring,  compared  with 
the  primary  and  transition  rocks. 

Fluor-spar  (Lat.)— Fluate  of  lime,  or 
fluoride  of  calcium,  consisting  of  67.75 
lime  and  82.25  fluoric  acid.  It  occurs 
either  in  crystals,  foliated,  or  earthy 
and  massive. 

FLUviATiLE(Lat.>Itet;tu«,  a  river). — Be- 
longing to  a  river,  or  produced  by  river 
action. 

Flysch.— A  provincial  Swiss  term  for  a 
series  of  tertiary  strata  consisting  of 
dark-coloured  slates,  marls,  and  fucoi- 
dal  sandstones  immediately  overlying 
the  nummulitic  limestone 

Forautks  (Lat.  forOt  I  bore). — Applied 
to  certain  tube-like  markings  which 
occur  in  sandstones  and  other  strata, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  the  bur- 
rows of  annelids  having  the  habits  of 
the  common  lob-worm. 

FoRAMiNiFERA(Lat./ora7n«n,  a  passage). 
—The  name  given  by  D'Orbigny  to  a 
group  of  minute,  many-celled  organ- 
isms, the  calcareous  cells  of  which  are 
pierced  like  a  sieve  with  numerous 
pores  or  foramina  for  the  protrusion 
of  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  pro- 
tozoan that  inhabits  them.  They  are 
microscopic  organisms  (Protozoa),  and 
abound  in  all  formations,  as  well  as  in 
the  sediments  of  existing  seas. — See 
figs..  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary. 

Formation.— This  term  is  often  loosely 
used  by  geologists,  but  should  be  re- 
stricted to  any  assemblage  of  rocks 
connected  by  geological  position,  by 
immediate  succession  in  point  of  time, 
and  by  organic  and  mineral  affinities. 

Fossil  (Lat.  fossus,  dug  up).— Techni- 
cally applied  in  Geology  to  all  petrified 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  found 
in  the  earth^s  crust.  When  only  par- 
tially petrified,  or  recent,  the  term 
tsub'fossU  \%  employed. 

FossiLiFEROUS. — Applied  to  strata  con- 
taining organic  remains. 

Freestone.— Any  rock  which  admits  of 
being  freely  cut  and  dressed  by  the 
builder;  generally  applied  in  Scotland 
to  sandstone. 

FucoiD  (Lat  fueuSy  sea-weed,  and  Gr. 
eidoSt  form).— Facoids,  or  fucns-like 
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impressions,  occtir  on  strata  of  every 
age,  from  the  lower  Silurians  to  the 
upper  tertiaries ;  hence  fucites. 
Fuller's  Earth. — A  term  applied  to 
certain  soft  unctuous  clays  of  the  oolite 
and  chalk  systems,  from  their  being 
employed  in  the  fulling  of  woollens. 


Any  fine  clay,  containing  from  20  tt 
SO  per  cent  of  alumina,  will  act  u  a 
grease-absorbent  or  fuller's  clay. 
FuMAROLE  (ItaL  fumare,  to  smoke).— 
An  opening  or  orifice  in  a  volcauic  dis- 
trict, from  which  eruptions  of  smoke 
and  other  gaseous  fumes  are  emitted. 


G 


QALENA(Or.  gcUeo,  I  shine).— Sulphuret 
of  lead;  lead-glance — so-called  from 
its  lustre. 

Galerites  (Lat.  gcUea^  a  helmet).  —  A 
helmet-shaped  sea-urchin  of  the  chalk 
period.— See  fig. 

Gang,  Ganque. — The  German  term  for 
a  vein  or  lode;  literally  a  course  or 
passage. — Qangue,  the  veinstone,  vein- 
stuff,  matrix,  or  mother-stone,  in  which 
the  metallic  ore  occurs. 

Gannister. — The  local  name  of  a  tine 
hard-grained  grit  which  occurs  under 
certain  coal-beds  in  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, and  north  of  England. 

Ganoid,  Ganoidean  (Gr.  ganoa,  splen- 
dour).— The  second  order  of  fishes  in 
Agassiz'  arrangement,  having  angular 
scales  regularly  arranged,  ana  covered 
with  a  strong  shining  enamel.  The 
ganoids  are  chiefly  palaeozoic  and  ex- 
tinct forms ;  the  bony  pike  of  Canada 
and  the  sturgeon  are  living  examples. 
—See  tig..  Old  Red. 

Gasteropoda  (Gr.  gaster,  belly,  and 
pous,  foot). — A  class  of  mollusca  which, 
like  the  periwinkle  and  garden-snail, 
have  a  distinct  head,  and  move  by 
means  of  a  muscular  foot  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Gault. — A  provincial  term  for  the  chalky 
clays  which  occur  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  chalk  system. 

Geodes  (Gr.  geodes,  earthy). — Originally 
applied  to  nodules  of  indurated  clay  or 
ironstone  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
soft  earthy  oclire;  but  now  generally 
to  all  rounded  nodules  having  internal 
cavities,  whether  empty  or  lined  with 
crystals. 

Geognosy  (Gr.  gb,  the  earth,  and  gnosis^ 
knowledge). — A  term  invented  to  ex- 

gress  absolute  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
I  contradistinction  to  geology ^  which 
embraces  both  the  facts  and  our  rea- 
sonings respecting  them. 

Geology  (Gr.  gh,  the  earth,  and  logoi^ 
doctrine). — Embraces  all  that  can  be 
known  of  the  constitution  and  history 
of  our  planet. 

Geosaurus  (Gr.  gly  the  earth,  and  mu^ 
ruSy  lizard).  —  A  gigantic  terrestrial 
reptile  of  the  oolitic  epoch. 

Gervillia  (dedicated  to  M.  Gerville, 
a  French  naturalist).  —  A  genus  of 
the  AviculidsB,  or  wing-shells,  found 
fossil  in  many  species,  from  the  car- 


boniferous system  to  the  chalk  indn- 
sive. — See  fig. 

Geyser. — LiteraUy  '*  rager ; "  an  Icelan- 
dic term  for  the  intermittent  boiling 
springs,  or  spouting  fountains,  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  that  island. 

Glacier  (Lat.  glacies,  ice)  — ^Applied  to 
those  masses  of  ice,  or  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  collect  in  the  valleys  and  ravines 
of  snowy  mountains  like  the  Alps,  and 
which  move  dowiiward  with  a  pecidiar 
motion,  smoothing  the  rocks  over 
which  they  pass,  and  leaving  mounds 
of  dehTia{moraines)  as  they  melt  away. 
— See  fig.,  par.  46. 

Glance. — A  frequent  term  of  the  earlier 
mineralogists  —  as  lead-glance,  iron- 
glance,  glance-coal,  Jcc. ;  it  is  now 
little  used. 

Glance-coal.  —  Another  name  for  an- 
thracite, in  allusion  to  its  semi-me- 
tallic lustre. 

Glossopteris  (Gr.  glossh,  the  tongne, 
and  pteriB,  fern).— A  genus  of  oolitic 
ferns,  so  called  from  their  tongne- 
shaped  leaves  (which  are  four-parted), 
and  now  known  as  Sagenopteris.—^ 

fig- 

Glyptodon  (Gr.  glyptos,  sculptured,  and 
odotu,  tooth).  —  So  named  from  the 
deeply-grooved  teeth;  a  gigantic  eden- 
tate animal  from  the  upper  tertiaries 
of  South  America :  allied  to  the  ann&- 
dilloes  (DagypincB),  and  furnished  with 
a  carapace  or  coat  of  mail,  formed  of 
polygonal  bony  plates,  muted  by  su- 
tures, which  constituted  an  impene- 
trable covering  for  the  upper  p^  of 
the  body.— See  fig..  Tertiary  System. 

Gneiss. — A  German  miner's  terra  for  the 
granitoid  schists  of  the  oldest,  pri- 
mary, or  metamorphic  strata. 

GoNiATiTE  (Gr.  gonia,  an  angle).  —  A 
genus  of  the  ammonite  family,  ranging 
from  the  devonian  to  the  trias,  and  so 
called  from  the  angular  lines  which 
mark  the  junctions,  or  sutures,  of  its 
chambers. — See  fig. 

Granite. — Literally  grain-stone ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
Granitic,  belonging  to  the  granite 
series;  Granitoid,  having  the  aspect 
of  granite. 

Graphite  (Gr.  graphOy  I  write). — So 
called  from  its  use  in  making  writing- 
pencils.  This  substance  consists  almost 
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entirely  of  pure  carbon  with  a  small 
percentage  of  iron,  the  proportions 
being  about  90  to  9.  It  is  also  termed 
plumbago  and  black-lecui,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, though  lead  does  not  at  fdl 
enter  into  its  composition. 

Graptolitejs  (Qr.  graptoSy  written,  and 
lithos,  stone). — Characteristic  Silurian 
zoophytes,  apparently  akin  to  the  vir- 
gularia  or  sea-pen  of  modem  seas ; 
hence  the  name. — See  fig.,  Silurian 
System. 

Green-earth. — A  soft  variety  of  chlo- 
rite or  talc,  of  a  gi-eenish  or  blackish- 
green  colour,  often  found  coating  the 
cavities  of  amygdaloid,  and  occurring 
as  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ''gi-een- 
sand." 

Greensand.  —  The  lower  members  or 
group  of  the  chalk  system :  so  called 
from  many  of  the  beds  being  col- 
oured green  with  chlorite  or  green- 
earth. 

Greenstone. — A  prevalent  igneous  rock 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende. 

Greystone. — A  variety  of  trachyte,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  augite;  allied  to 
dolerite. 

Greywacke  (Qer.  ffrautocLckh).  A  Ger- 
man term  originally  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  gi-ey-coloured  argillo-arena- 
ceous  beds,  or  coarse  slaty  strata  of 
the  transition  rocks,  and  subsequently 
as  a  name  for  the  entire  transition 
series.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  this 
sense ;  but  is  still  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  hard,  gritty,  brecciated,  or 
breccio-con glomerate  beds  which  occur 
in  these  formations;  and,  as  a  mere 
lithological  term  for  these  ancient  arits 
and  breccias,  is  by  no  means  without 
its  convenience. 

Grit. — Any  hard  sandstone  in  which  the 
grains  of  quartz  are  less  rounded  or 
' '  sharper'*  than  in  ordinary  sandstones 


is  technically  termed  a  arit — as  mill- 
stone-grit, grindstone-gnt. 

Gryph.£a,  Gryphitb  (Lat.  grypSt  a 
griffin). — A  beak-shaped  inequivalved 
shell  of  the  oyster  family,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  oolite  and  upper  second- 
aries.— See  figs.,  Oolitic  System. 

Gymnodonts  (Gr.  gynrnos,  naked,  and 
odous,  tooth). — A  family  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  order  Plectognathi  (sol- 
dered jaws),  and  including  the  globe- 
fish,  trunk-fish,  dec,  in  which  the  jaws 
are  covei'ed  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling ivory  arranged  in  small  plates, 
representing  united  teeth.  Thegymno- 
donts  appear  only  in  the  chalk  and  ter- 
tiary formations. 

Gymnospkrms  (Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and 
sperma,  seed). — Flowering  plants  with 
naked  seeds,  and  wood  in  concentric 
layers  like  the  pine  tribe.  Same  as 
Oymnogens. 

Gypsum.— Sulphate  of  lime,  plaster-of- 
Paris,  or  stucco-stone.  The  Greek 
word  gypsos  signifies  lime  in  general ; 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  gi,  earth, 
and  epso,  I  boil,  in  allusion  to  the  heat 
given  off  when  burnt  lime  is  slaked 
with  water. 

Gyracanthus  (Gr.  gyros ,  a  circle  or 
spire,  and  aArontAa,  a  spine). — Literally 
*' spiral  or  twisted  spine;"  a  genus 
of  cestraciont  fin-spines  or  ichthyodo- 
rulites  occurring  in  the  carboniferous 
and  permian  formations,  often  from 
ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
so  termed  from  the  sculptur^  ridges 
with  which  they  are  ornamented,  and 
Which  run  in  a  spiral  or  twisted-like 
manner  from  the  base  upwards.— See* 

fig. 
GYRoooNrrES  (Gr.  gyros,  twisted,  and 
gonos,  seed). — The  spiral  seed-vessels 
of  plants  allied  to  the  chara,  and 
found  in  fresh-water  tertiaries. 


HABrrAT.  —  Applied  In  botany  to  the 
country  or  district  in  which  a  plant 
grows  wild ;  the  tract  or  range  to  which 
it  seems  limited  by  external  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  &o. 

HiSMATiTB  (Gr.  haima,  blood).  —  Red 
oxide  of  iron ;  an  abundant  ore  found 
in  veins  and  masses,  and  having  a  con- 
cretionary structure  and  often  fibrous 
texture.  — Kidney  iron-ore. 

Ha^:it£  (LHt.  hamus,  a  hook). — A  genus 
of  hook-shaped  chambered  shells  pecu- 
liar to  the  chalk  and  greensand. — See 

II RAVY-8PAR. — Sulphate  of  barytas ;  also 
known  as  baro-aelenite,  and  prismatic 
heavy-spar. 

Hbijolitks  (Gr.  helioSt  the  son,  and 
litkos,  stone).— An  extensive  genus  of 


Silurian  and  devonian  corals ;  so  called 
from  the  central  -  radiating  or  sun-like 
aspect  of  its  pores  compared  with  those 
of  the  astrcea  or  star-corals. — See  fig. 

HiPPOTHBRiUM  (Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and 
therion,  wild  beast). — A  mammal  of  the 
miocene  tertiaries,  apparently  allied  to 
the  horse  family. 

HippDRiTB  (Gr.  hippos^  a  horse). —A 
massive  horse-hoof-like  bivalve  of  the 
chalk,  having  a  deep  conical  under- 
valve,  with  a  flat  lid  or  upper  valvok— 
See  ^tf. ,  Cretaceous  System. 

HipPURiTBS. — A  genus  of  coal -measure 
plants,  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  common  hippuris  vulgaris  or 
mare's-tail  of  our  marshes.  If  they 
grew  in  the  same  relative  proportions 
as  the  existing  hippuris,  many  of  the 
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fraflrments  found  would  Indicate  a  height 
of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft— See  fig..  Car- 
boniferous System. 

HoLOPTYCHius  (Gr.  holoSf  entire,  and 
ptycht,  wrinkle).— All-wrinkle:  a  fish  of 
the  devonian  and  carboniferous  epochs, 
so  called  from  the  wrinkle  •  like  sur- 
face of  its  scales.  —  See  fig. ,  Devonian 
Rystero. 

Homology  (Gr.  homos,  the  same,  and 
lo^os,  reasoning).  —  In  general  terms, 
the  idea  or  doctrine  of  the  answerable 
relation  of  parts  in  animal  structures ; 
e.g. ,  the  bones  of  the  human  arm  and 
band  find  their  homologties  or  answer- 
able parts  in  the  wing  of  the  bird,  in 
the  fore-limb  of  the  quadruped,  and  in 
the  paddle  of  the  whale. 

HoRNBLBNDK.  —  A  mineral  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  ;  so  called  from  its  horn  -  like 
cleavage  and  peculiar  lustre  (blendeUy 
to  dazzle).  It  is  usually  of  a  black  or 
dark -green  colour,  softer  than  quartz 
or  felhpar,  but  heavier  than  either, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  bitter  odotir 
when  breathed  on.  It  generally  occuis 
confusedly  crystalline,  forming  with 
quartz  "  hornblende  rock,"  with  quartz 
and  felspar  "  syenite,"  and  with  fel- 
spar alone  the  numerous  varieties  of 
"greenstone." 

HoRNiTos  or  HoRN0«. — Literally  ovens ; 
a  Spanish  term  for  the  low  oven-shaped 
mounds  or  hillocks  so  frequent  in  the 
volcanic  districts  of  South  America, 
and  from  whose  sides  and  summits 
columns  of  hot  smoke  and  vapours  are 
usually  emitted. 
'Hornstonr. — A  mixed  silicious  mineral 
and  rock  of  various  colours,  having  a 
dull  splintery  or  sub  -  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  very  much  the  aspect  of  a 
tough  massive  flint.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  jasper, 
flint,  chert,  and  horustone,  though 
the  latter  term  is  more  appropriately 
applied  to  all  compact,  tough,  ai)d 
massive  varieties  of  silicious  rock.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  silex  and  alumina, 
and  differs  from  the  felspars  in  con- 
taining no  soda  or  potash ;  hence  its 
infusibility.  A  common  igneous  rock, 
consisting  of  hornstone,  with  embedded 
crystals  of  quartz  or  felspar,  is  known 
as  Iwmstone-porphyry. 


Hybodonts  (Or,  hyhos,  humped,  and 
oduus,  tootliX — A  family  of  fossil  shark- 
like  fishes  with  peculiar  knob-liki 
teeth. 

Htdro-oarboivs,  Htdbo-carburkts.— 
Composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbra :  s 
term  usually  applied  to  the  IHtomens, 
mineral  resins,  and  mineral  &t8,  which 
are  chiefly  or  altogether  oompoMd  of 
hydrogen  and  cartM>n  in  varying  pn>- 
portions;  e.g.,  naphtha,  petroleum, 
asphalt,  amber,  ozokerite,  &c. 

Hydrothermal.  —  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hot  water;  applied  to  the  action  of 
hesited  waters  in  dissolving,  re-depoa^ 
ing,  and  otherwise  producing  minenl 
changes  within  the  crust  of  the  globe 
As  these  waters  appear  at  all  tempera- 
tures, we  can  readily  conceive  the 
iraportanoe  of  their  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  metamorphosis,  the  fonnatioo 
of  mineral  veins,  and  other  analogoos 
phenomena. 

HYLJEosAUR(J8(Gr.  hyla,  a  wood.teeaU, 
or  forest ;  and  gaurtu,  a  lizard^ — One 
of  the  dinosaurs ;  a  gigantic  terrestrisi 
reptile,  whose  remains  were  first  dii- 
covered  (1832)  by  Dr  Man  tell  in  the 
wealden  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest;  hence 
the  name 

Hymknocaris  (Gr.  hymen,  membraae, 
and  karis^  shrimp).  — A  small  phyllopod 
or  shrimp -like  cruatacean  of  Uie  sihi- 
rian  epoch,  having  its  anterior  portion 
enclosed  in  a  thin  bivaWular  carapace, 
and  its  abdominal  or  terminal  segmenti 
free  and  capable  of  being  turned  under 
the  body. 

HvpooENB  (Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  giw- 
mat,  I  am  formed). — A  term  employed 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  a  substitute  for 
primary,  merely  to  mark  the  formatioii 
or  transformation  of  these  strata  from 
below,  without  involving  any  the<»7  ** 
to  their  age. 

Hypozoic  (Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  zoi,  life). 
—  Applied  to  those  rocks  which,  like 
gneiss  and  raica-schist,  lie  beneath  the 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  which  have  jfct 
yielded  no  organic  remains.  ''AzoJc* 
means  destitute  of  fossils  ;  **  hy|» 
zoic"  simply  points  out  their  posituw, 
without  offering  any  opinion  as  to 
their  fossiliforoos  or  non  -  foMllifenws 
character. 


ICfcBBRO  (Qer.  eis,  ice,  and  berg,  moun- 
tain).— Thf  name  given  to  the  moun- 
tainous masses  of  ice  often  found  float- 
ing in  the  polar  seas.  Sometimes  they 
are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  ice 
and  snow ;  at  other  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  originally  glacier^  launched 
from  precipitous  coasts  Into  the  ocean, 
and  tnere  further  augmented  by  num- 


bers of  them  freezing  en  masse  Joe* 
bergs  have  been  seen  in  the  Artrtie  and 
Antarctic  oceans  several  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  fh>m  40  to  200  M 
above  the  water,  and  loaded  vrith  Uoeb 
of  rock  and  masses  of  shingle.  Some 
idea  of  their  size  may  be  formed  fnm 
the  fact  that  little  more  than  an  eigfatJi 
of  their  bulk  rises  aboTe  the  unfiioa 
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As  they  are  floated  by  the  polar  cur- 
rents to  warmer  latitudes  they  melt 
away,  dropping  their  burdens  of  boul- 
der and  rock  debris  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

ICE-FL0B(Dan.,  ice-island). — Applied  by 
voyagers  to  the  smaller  masses  of  ice 
that  encumber  the  polar  seas. 

IcHNiTEs  (Gr.  i4shnont  a  footprint). — A 
term  applied  to  all  fossil  footprints, 
many  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  secondary  formations — as  omithich- 
nitest  bird- footsteps ;  sauroidichnUes, 
saurian  footsteps,  &c. — See  figs. 

ICHNOLOGY,     or     ICHNOLITHOLOOY     (Gr. 

ichrum^  a  footprint ;  lithos,  stone ;  and 
logos).  —  The  science  of  fossil  foot- 
prints ;  e.g.f  the  *'  Ichnology  of  An- 
nandale,"  by  Sir  William  Jardine. 

ICHTHYODORULITF.  (Gr.  i4ihthy8j  flsh ; 
dorUy  spear;  and  lithos t  stone). — The 
fossil  tin  -  spines  or  defences  of  fislies, 
found  abundantly  in  all  the  fossiliferous 
strata. — See  figs. ,  Carboniferous  System. 

ICHTUYOLiTB  (Gr.  ichthys,  fish,  and 
lithoSy  stone). — A  palaeontological  term 
for  a  fossil  tisli,  or  any  portion  of  a  fish, 
as  a  scale,  tooth,  spine,  &c.  The  most 
celebrated  deposits  of  fossil  fishes  in 
Europe  are  the  bituminous  schists  of 
the  lower  old  r'^d  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness; the  yellow  sandstones  (upper 
old  red)  of  Dura  Den,  Fifeshire ;  the 
lower  coal  -  measures  of  Burdiehouse, 
&c. ,  near  Edinburgh ;  the  coal  formation 
of  SaarbrUck  in  Lorraine ;  the  permian 
bituminous  slate  of  Mansfield  in  Thur- 
ingia ;  the  calcareous  lithographic  slate 
of  Solenhofen  (oolitic);  the  compact 
blue  slaty  shale  of  Glaris  (cretaceous) ; 
and  the  tertiary  limestones  of  Monte 
Bolca,  near  Verona,  the  marlstoues  of 
Oeningen  in  Switzerland,  and  of  Aix  in 
Provence. 

Ichthyosaurus  (Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and 
saurttSf  lizard). — A  marine  reptile  of 
the  oolitic  epoch,  having  some  analo- 
gies to  fishes. — See  fig. 

loNKous  (Lat.  igniSf  fire). — Applied  to 
all  agencies,  operations,  or  results 
which  seem  connected  with  or  to  have 
arisen  from  subterranean  heat,  as  "  ig- 
neous rocks,"  **  igneous  fusion,"  &c. 

Iguanodon  {iguana,  and  odous,  tooth). 
— A  colossal  lizard-like  reptile  found 
in  the  wealden  strata ;  so-called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those 
of  the  existing  iguana. 

Indurated  (Lat.  durus,  hard). — Re- 
stricted in  Geology  to  rocks  that  have 
been  hardened  by  the  action  of  heat, 
and  in  this  sense  distinct  from  **  hard" 
or  "compact." 

Infusoria. — Minute  animal   organisms 


or  animalcules  (fossil  and  recent);  so 
called  firom  their  being  readily  ob- 
tained by  infusing  vegetable  matter  in 
water.  They  arc  found  in  all  stagnant 
waters,  and  their  exuvise  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  many  aqueous 
deposits. 

Inocbramus  (Gr.  m,  inos,  fibre,andA:era- 
mos,  shell). — A  genus  of  fossil  bivalves 
belonging  to  the  aviculidce  (wing- 
shells  or  pearl-oystern),  and  so  named 
from  the  fibrous  structure  of  their 
shells,  which  are  unequal-valved,  ven- 
tricose,  and  radiately  or  concentiically 
furrowed. 

In  siru  (Lat.),  literally  in  its  natural 
position  or  place. — A  rock  or  fossil  is 
said  to  be  "  in  situ,"  when  it  is  found 
in  the  situation  or  place  in  which  it 
was  originally  formed  or  deposited. 

Intbrcalatbo,  Intbrcalation. — Sub- 
ordinate beds  of  a  different  nature 
occurring  between  the  main  beds  of  a 
series  are  said  to  be  intercalated;  the 
occurrence  of  such  beds  or  of  iutervnls 
of  deposition  are  said  to  be  intercala- 
tions. 

Interstratified. — Applied  to  igneous 
rocks  whicii  occur  more  or  less  regular 
between  sedimentary  strata. 

Intrusivb.— Applied  to  igneous  rocks 
which  appear  to  have  thrutt  themselves 
in  sheet-like  masses  between  sedimen- 
tary strata.  The  interstratified  only 
alter  the  strata  beneath  them ;  the 
intrusive  affect  the  strata  both  above 
and  beneath,  whenever  they  come  in 
contact. 

Invbrtbbrata. — Animals  without  ver- 
tebrsB  or  backbones,  including  the  mol- 
lusca,  articulata,  and  radiata. 

Irish  Deer,  Irish  Elk. — Remains  of 
the  Irish  gigantic  dter  (Cervus  msga- 
ceros,  or  deer  with  great  antlers)  are 
found  in  the  peat-bogs,  marls,  gravels, 
and  other  superficial  depot^its  of  Eu- 
rope; but  particularly  in  the  shell- 
marls  and  peat-bogs  (the  sites  of  a.i- 
cient  lakes)  in  Ireland  :  hence  the 
name.  It  is  usually,  but  erroneously, 
termed  Slk — the  creature  being  a  true 
deer,  though  far  exceeding  in  magni- 
tude any  living  species. 

Ironstonb. — The  usual  term  for  the  car- 
bonates of  iron  found  in  nodules  or 
thin  layers  in  the  shales  of  the  secon- 
dai7  rocks.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
argillaceous  —  hence  the  term  "clay 
carbonate."  **  Clay  hronstone"  is  gene- 
rally used,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
clay  carbonates  from  the  '*  black- 
bands,"  which  are  admixtures  of  coally 
matter,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
found  in  the  Scottish  coal-fields. 
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Jaok. — A  hard,  tough,  silicioiu  rock, 
of  a  leek-green  colour,*  smooth  sur- 
face, and  somewhat  soapy  feel.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  New  Zealand  axes, 
hangers,  idols,  Ac,  so  common  in  our 
museums. 

Jaspbr.  —  A  somewhat  loosely  applied 
term  to  many  silioious  compounds. 
When  quartz  is  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  alumina  and  iron  it 
loites  its  translucency  and  becomes 
Jasper. 

Jkt  (gagates,  from  Qaga,  a  river  in  Asia 
Minor).  —  This  well-known  substance 
is  rather  a  species  of  amber  than  coaL 
It  occurs  in  nodules  and  lumps  in  Ug- 
nitic  strata  ;  is  electric  when  rubbed; 
is  more  resinous  in  lustre  than  the 
finest  cannel-coal ;  and  is  also  specifi- 
cally lighter. 


Joirrra— The  fissures  or  rents  whksh  di- 
vide certain  strata  into  blocks  mraeor 
less  regular  are  properly  so  tsraied. 
This  jointed  etructure  seems  in  msny 
cases  to  have  arisen  from  shrinkage  or 
contraction  of  the  deposit  while  in  the 
process  of  solidifying. 

JuNciTES  (Lat.  junctis,  a  mshX— Fotsil 
stems  and  leaves  apparently  related  to 
the  junc4ieeaB  or  rush  family,  which  sre 
chiefiy  inhabitants  of  marshy  tracts  in 
the  temperate  and  colder  regiona. 
Such  striated,  grooved,  and  tapering 
rush -like  fra^^ents  of  leaves  occnr 
from  the  devonian  formation  upwards, 
btrt  their  true  affinities  are  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

Jurassic.  —  A  synonym  of  the  oolitic 
system,  from  the  characteri«tic  occur- 
rence of  its  rocks  in  the  Jura  ifoon- 
tains. 


Kaimb  or  Eameb.— The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  elongated  and  often 
flat  -  topped  mounds  of  post  -  glacial 
Rravel  which  occur  scattered  over  the 
lower  ends  of  almost  all  the  great  val- 
leys of  that  country.  Known  as  eskira 
or  escars  in  Ireland,  and  as  oaars  in 
Sweden. 

KAMPBCARis(Ger.  Aramp^,  a  grnb  or  cater- 
pillar, and  Arartf,  shrimp.) — A  small 
13 -segmented  crustacean,  discovered 
by  the  Author  in  the  grey  flagstones 
(lower  old  red)  of  Forfarshire,  and  so 
named  from  its  appearance.  From  its 
imperfect  preservation  its  real  affini- 
ties cannot  be  well  ascertained  ;  that 
is,  whether  it  be  a  small  phyllopod,  or 
the  larval  stage  of  some  larger  crus- 
tacean. 

Kaolin  (Chinese).— The  name  given  to 
the  finest  porcelain-clay,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  soft 
earthy  granites. 

Kkil.— The  same  as  reddle  (rmtheX)  or 
red  clay.  An  argillaceous  peroxide  of 
iron,  of  a  fine  deep  red,  and  used  for 
marking. 

Keupkr  (Ger.)--Literally  copper;  an 
abbreviated  term  for  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  trias,  which  consists  in  Ger- 


many of  variegated  capriferons  maiii 
and  marl-slates. 

KiLLAS. — A  Cornish  name  for  a  ooarBS 
argillaceous  schist,  in  which  many  of 
the  metalliferous  veins  of  that  district 
occur. 

Kim-coal.  —  A  provincial  term  for  a 
highly  bituminous  shale  occurring  in 
the  oolitic  beds  at  Kimmeridge. 

Knorria  (after  Knorr).  —  A  genos  of 
coal-measure  plants,  embracing  those 
stems  the  leaves  of  which  were  densely 
arranged  in  spiral  manner,  and  Isll 
projecting  instead  of  depressed  leaf- 
scars.  They  are  usually  ranked  ai 
lycopods,  but  seem  intfrrmediate  be- 
tween them  and  the  coniferse;  —  See 

fig. 

KuNKCR.— A  Hindostanee  term  for  an 
extensive  superficial  accumulation  of 
light-brown  or  reddish  concretionary 
euihy  clay,  which  in  point  of  time 
seems  to  correspond  pretty  well  with 
the  "  drift  "  or  "  boulder  day  "  of 
Europe. 

KuprBR-scHiBFra(Ger.) — Literally  eop- 
per-slate;  a  dark,  bituminous-looking 
schist  associated  with  the  sechstein  of 
Germany,  and  extensively  worked  as  a 
copper  ore. 


LiTBRADORiTB.  —  Called    also   Labrador  colours  when   the  light  Calls  on  it  in 

felspar,   fmm  the  locality  where  first  certain  directions, 

found:   a  species  of  felspar  having  a  LABYRiNTHODON(Gr.  lo&yrmt^ios^aplaee 

peculiar  pearly  and  iridescent  play  of  ftall  of  intricate  paasages,  and  oaotM, 
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tooth). — A  name  given  by  Professor 
Owen  to  a  batrachian  reptile  of  the 
new  red  candstone,  in  allusion  to  the 
labyrinthine  structure  exhibited  by 
sections  of  its  teeth.— See  fig. 

Lauustrink  (Lat.  locus,  a  lake.)— Of  or 
belonging  to  a  lake,  as  lacustrine  de- 
posits. 

Laooon  or  Lagunb  (Ital.  laguna). — 
Generally  applied,  as  in  the  Adriatic, 
to  shallow  salt-water  lakes  or  sheets 
of  water  cut  off  (or  nearly  so)  from  the 
sea  by  intervening  strips  of  beach  or 
river-deposit ;  also  to  the  waters  en- 
closed by  circular  coral-reefs ;  as  well 
as  to  the  lake-like  sheets  that  fre- 
quently occur  in  tidal  and  periodically- 
inundated  deltas. 

Laminated  (Lat.  lamina,  a  thin  plate). 
— Applied  to  strata  splitting  up  into 
thin  layers,  as  certain  flagstones  and 
tilestones. 

Landes  (Pr.)— Literally  heatJis  ;  bat  ap- 
plied in  particular  by  French  writers 
to  those  extensive  areas  of  sand-drift 
which  stretch  southward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  along  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  inwards  towards  Bour- 
deaux — ^hence  often  spoken  of  as  the 
**  Landes  de  Bourdeaux." 

Lapidify,  Lapidification  (Lat.  lapis, 
stone,  and^,  I  become).— Conversion 
into  stone ;  the  process  by  which  soft, 
loose,  or  incohering  substances  (or- 
ganic or  inorganic)  are  converted 
into  stony  matter. 

Lapilli  (Lat.  lapillus,  a  little  stone). — 
Applied  to  a  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic 
cinders,  or  8la>;;;y  concretions. 

LATBRiTE(Lat.  later,  a  biick).— Literally 
"brick-stone;"  a  peculiar  clayey  de- 
posit of  middle  tertiary  age,  found  in 
India,  and  so  named  from  being  cut 
into  bricks  and  used  for  building. 
Some  portions  of  it,  however,  pass  into 
a  compact  Jaspideous  rock,  and  other 
portions  deteriorate  into  soft  ochrey 
or  gritty  clays. 

Laurbntian,  Laurentian  System. — 
The  term  employed  by  Sir  W.  Logan, 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  to 
designate  the  highly  crystalline  sedi- 
meutaiy  strata  which  belong  especially 
to  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
constitute  the  Laurentide  Mountains, 
the  equivalents  of  the  "  Older  Meta- 
morphic  "  strata  of  Europe. 

Lava. — The  general  term  for  all  rock- 
matter  which  flows  in  a  melted  state 
from  volcanoes. 

Lepidoobndron  (Gr.  lepis,  a  scale,  and 
dendron,  treeX — An  abundant  family 
of  fossil  plants,  so  called  from  the 
scale -like  arrangement  of  their  leaf- 
scars.  They  are  especially  character- 
istic of  the  carboniferous  epoch. — See 

fig. 
Lbpidooanoii)  (Gr.  lepis^  lepidos,  a  scale, 
and  ganas,  splendour).— A  sub-order 
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of  the  ganoid  flshes,  and  so  termed  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Placoganoids, 
because  their  external  skeleton  or  cov- 
ering consists  of  scales,  whereas  that  of 
the  latter  consists  mainly  of  large  and 
often  reticulated  plates.  The  lepido- 
ganoids  are  more  especially  character- 
istic of  the  upper  palaeozoic  strata,  the 
placoganoids  of  the  lower  or  old  red 
sandstone. 

Lepidophyllum  (Gr.  lepis,  scale,  and 
phyllon,  leaf). — Small  lanceolate  leaves 
occurring  in  the  shales  of  the  coal- 
measures,  evidently  of  a  woody  rigid 
texture,  having  a  midrib,  and  triangu- 
lar at  the  base  or  point  of  attachment. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  leaves  of 
Lejndodendron. — See  fig. 

Lepioostrobus  (Gr.  lepis,  a  scale,  and 
strobilos,  a  fir-cone).— Fossil  cone-like 
organisms  occurring  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, and  evidently  the  fruit  or  seed- 
cones  of  coniferous,  lepidodendroid, 
and  other  trees  of  that  period. — See  fig. 

Lias. — This  term  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  lyers  or  layers,  and  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  those  thin -bedded 
limestones  occurring  at  the  base  of  the 
oolitic  system.  It  is  now  extended  to 
the  group  or  system  lying  between  the 
oolite  and  trias. 

Lionits  (Lat.  lignum,  wood). — "Wood- 
cual,  or  fossil  wood  converted  into  a 
kind  of  coal.    See  Brown-coal. 

LiTHOORAPHio  Slatb  OR  Stonb. — Cer- 
tain magnesian  limestones  used  for  the 
purposes  of  lithography  (Gr.  Uthos, 
stone,  and  grapho,  I  write),  are  so 
termed. 

LfTHOLOOY,  LiTHOLOOICAL  (Gr.  lUhoS,  & 

stone,  and  logos,  doctrine). — Applied 
to  the  mineral  characteristics  or  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  rock-groups,  in 
contradistinction  to  their palceontology 
or  palsBontological  aspects. 

Littoral  (Lat  lUus,  the  shore). — Ap- 
plied to  operations  and  deposits  which 
take  place  near  the  shore,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  of  a  deep-water  or 
pelagic  character. 

LiTuiTEs  (Lat.  lituus,  a  trumpet),  a  genus 
of  nautiloid  chambered  shells  peculiar 
to  Silurian  strata,  and  so  named  from 
their  form— the  inner  whorls  being  par- 
tially coiled  up,  and  the  last  chamber 
being  produced  into  a  straight,  trum- 
pet-like tube.— See  fig.,  Silurian  Sys- 
tem. 

Llanos  (Span.)— In  physical  geography, 
the  flat  treeless  plains  that  extend 
along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  during  one-half  of  the  year 
are  covered  with  grass,  and  for  the  rest 
desolate. 

Loam.— Any  soil  composed  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  which  is  neither  distinctly 
Bandy  nor  clayey,  is  called  loam. 

LooB.— A  Cornish  term  for  any  regular 
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T«in  or  ooone,  whether  metoUiferous 
or  not. 
LoBftB  or  LSHM.— A  (Jerman  term  for  an 
ancient  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Rhine 
replete  with  freeh>water  ahells  of  exist- 
ing species.  According  to  Lyell,  **it 
is  a  flnely-coniminuted  sand  or  pulver- 
ulent loam  of  a  yellowieh-grey  colour, 
consisting  chiefly  of  argillaceous  mat- 
ter, combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  a  sixth  of  quartzose 
and  micaceous  sand." 


LoPHioDOK  (Gr.  lophos,  a  ereet  or  ridge, 
and  odous,  tooth). — An  extinct  tapir- 
like  pachyderm  of  the  tertiary  epoch ; 
so  called  from  the  eminences  on  ili 
teeth. 

LV0OPODITB& — ^Fossil  plants  apparentilr 
allied  to  the  lyoopodiuma. 

Ltoian-stonb.  —  Flinty  slate  or  Uad 
jasper ;  a  silicious  rock  allied  to  buR- 
stone,  but  of  a  g^yish-black  coloar. 
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Hachairodus  (Gr.  machairat  a  sabre, 
and  odoust  tooth.)— A  genus  of  carni- 
vorous mammals  found  in  the  upper 
tertiaries  and  bone-caves  of  Europe; 
and  so  called  &om  the  trenchant  sabre 
shape  of  its  upper  canines.  There  were 
several  species,  some  as  large  as  the 
griszly  bear  and  lion,  others  about  the 
size  of  the  leopard  and  under.  Profes- 
sor Owen  finds  its  nearest  affinities  in 
the  lion ;  hence  his  synonym  of  felis 
spelcea. 

Macrauchkkia  (Gr.  mdkroBt  long,  and 
aucheUy  the  neck.) — Literidly  "long- 
neck;"  an  extinct  tertiary  mammal 
of  South  America,  having  the  nearest 
affinities  to  the  existing  Itoma  of  that 
continent,  but  of  more  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, and  standing  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  the  camels  and  llamas. 

MAnRBPORiTs. — Fossil  madrepore;  also 
a  variety  of  limestone  having  a  small 
prismatic  structure  which  looks  like 
the  pore-arrangement  of  true  coral. 

IAaonbsian  Limbstonb. — Any  limestone 
containing  upwards  of  20  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  so  called. 
The  term  is  also  used  as  synonymous 
with  Permian  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

Haonesitb.  —  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
a  compact  chalk-like  rock  found  often 
in  great  purity,  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  magnesia  and  epsom 
salts. 

HALAcarTB.  —  The  green  carbonate  of 
copper,  consisting  of  71.8  copper  prot- 
oxide, 20  carbonic  acid,  and  8.2  water, 
and  deriving  its  name,  it  is  said,  frt^m 
the  Greek  malacJie,  the  marsh-mallow, 
in  allusion  to  its  colour. 

Mammilla RT  (Lat.  mamilla,  little  pap). 
—  Applied  to  surfaces  covered  with 
pap-like  concretions,  as  some  magne- 
sian  limestones.    See  Botryoidal. 

Mammoth  (Tartar).— The  fossil  elephant 
(elepJias  primigenius)  of  Siberia  and 
northern  Europe  —  differing  from  the 
existing  elephant  chiefly  in  its  greater 
sixe,  the  rougher  ridges  of  its  molars, 
its  immense  recurved  tusks,  and  its 
dense  covering  of  shaggy  hair. —See 
fig.,  Tertiaiy  System. 


Mantbllia. — Considering  the  fossil  ey* 
cadeoidea  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  as  s 
peculiar  type,  M.   Brongniart  has  re- 
ferred them  t^  a  new  genus,  under  tlie 
name  of  Mantellia,  in   honour  of  Dr 
MantelL— See  tig..  Oolitic  System. 
Marblc. — Any  rock  susceptible  of  a  fias 
polish   is   termed    *< Marble"  by  ths 
stone-cutters.       Tlie    term,  howevsr, 
should  be  restricted  to  limestones. 
Marl  (Sax.)  —  Any  soft  admixture  of 
clay  and  lime  is  termed  a  marl ;  "  day- 
marl"  when  the    clay   predominates; 
"marl-clay"  when  the  lime  is  most 
abundant;  and  "shell-marl"  when  it 
contains  fresh-water  shells,  as  the  Ijoi- 
nea,  paludina,  &c 
MARsvptALiA,  Marsupiaz.  (Lat.  nutrm- 
piunit  a  pouch  or  purse). — LitenJIy 
pouched  animals ;  a  marked  division  of 
the  mammaUa,  having  a  sack  or  ponefa 
under  the  belly,  in  which  they  earry 
their  young,  as  the  kangaroo  and  opos- 
sum.     They  are   sometimes   termsd 
ovoviviparoua  mammals,  as  being iota^ 
mediate  between  the  viviparous  mam- 
mals and  the  oviparous  birds  and  rep- 
tiles.    For  the  same  reason  they  are 
classed  as  implacental,   in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  true  pUicental  mam- 
mals—  the   pouch -like  apparatus  for 
their  imperfect  young  beings  a  sort  of 
extra-uterine  gestation. 
Marsvpitb  (Lat.  mansupiwrn,  a  pnne). 
—  A  genus  of  free-floatingr  crinoid«a 
found  in  the  chalk,  having:  *  bag-like 
sliape   when  closed;    known    by   tbe 
quarrymen's    term     "  cluster -stone." 
— See  fig..  Chalk  Formation. 
Mastodon  (Gr.  mastos,  nipple,  and  odouc, 
tooth). — A  genus  of  tertiary  elephan- 
tine mammals,  so  called  from  the  nip- 
ple-like protuberances  on  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  molar  teeUi. — See  fig. 
Matrix  (Lat,  thewombX— The  rock  or 
main  substanoe  in  which  any  accidental 
crystal,  mineral,  or  fossil  ia  embedded, 
is  called  the  matrix  of  that  mineral  or 
foasU. 
Mboaobbos  (Gr.  mega,  great,  and  tervu, 
horn).  —  Literally  *'  great  -  antlered ; " 
the  fossil  or  sub-fossU  gii^mtic  deer  of 
oar  pldftooene  bmtIs  and   peat-bofi. 
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often,  but  erroneously,  termed  the 
"Irish  elk."— See  flg.,  Tertiary  Sys- 
tem. 

Mbgaltchthts  (Gr.  megali,  great,  and 
ichthys,  fish). — A  large  sauroid  fish  of 
the  carboniferous  epoch,  characterised 
by  its  smooth,  enamelled,  lozenge- 
shaped  scales,  dotted  by  frequent  small 
punctures.  The  teeth  of  megalieJUhys 
were  numerous,  sharp,  and  conical, 
and  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
rhizoditSy  with  which  it  is  frequently 
confounded. 

Meoalomvx  (Gr.  megali,  gi^eat,  and 
onyx,  claw). — A  huge  tertiary  mammal 
of  the  edentate  order,  so  called  from 
the  great  size  of  its  claw  or  unguical 
bones. 

Meoalosaurus  (Gr.  megaUt  great,  and 
saurus,  lizard^. — A  huge  land-reptile  of 
the  oolitic  period. 

Heoathjirium  (Gr.  mega,  great,  and 
theriont  beast). — A  huge  tertiary  mam- 
mal found  in  South  America,  and  allied 
to  the  sloth. — See  fig.,  Tertiary.System. 

Mbsozoic  (Gr.  mesos,  middle,  and  zod, 
life). — The  great  division  of  stratified 
groups,  holding  the  middle  forms  of 
life,  as  differing  from  the  Paleeozoic  and 
Cainozoic. 

Mbtamorphish  (Gr.  metaf  change,  and 
morpht,  form  ;  literally  transforma- 
tion).— ^That  change  of  structure  or  of 
texture  which  has  been  effected  on 
many  rocks  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
chemical  action,  or  otherwise. 

Mica  (Lat  micOy  I  shine). — A  mineral 
well  known  from  its  metallic  lustre  and 
divisibility  into  thin  shining  fiakes.  It 
occurs  crystallised  in  granite,  the  dis- 
integration of  which  has  supplied  it  to 
the  subsequently-formed  sedimentary 
rocks. 

Mica -SCHIST  (also  called,  but  impro- 
perly, "  Mica-slate"). — A  metamorphic 
foliated  rock  composed  of  mica  and 
quartz. 

MiLioLiTB  Limestone. — A  name  given 
by  French  geologists  to  certain  beds  of 
the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  be- 
cause entirely  made  up  of  millions  of 
minute  foraminiferous  shells. 

MiLLSTONB  Grit. — A  group  of  the  Eng- 
lish carbon iferons  system,  so  called 
from  its  hard  gritty  sandstones,  which 
are  used  for  millstones. 

MiocBNE  (Gr.  meioTit  less,  and  kainos, 
recent).— Sir  Charles  Lyell's  term  for  tiie 
middle  tertiaries,  as  holding  a  less  per- 
centage of  recent  species  than  the  plio- 
cene.   See  Eocene. 

TAoLABSm  (Lai,  mollis,  soft).— Certain  soft 


arenaceous  beds  which  compose  the 
middle  tertiaries  of  Switzerland. 

MoNoooTYLEOONOus  (Gr.  9/107108,  ons,  and 
kotyledon,  seed-lobe).  —  Plants  whose 
fruit  has  only  one  seed-lobe,  and  con- 
sequently endogenous  in  growth,  like 
palms,  lilies,  grasses,  dec. 

Moraines:— The  name  given  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  longitudinal  mounds  of 
stony  detritus  which  occur  at  the  bases 
and  along  the  edges  of  all  the  great  gla- 
ciers. The  formation  of  these  accumu- 
lations is  thus  explained  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  The  glaciers,  it  is  well  known, 
are  continually  moving  downwards,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  their  fissures,  which 
in  f^>eezing  expands  the  ice;  and  the 
ice,  being  thus  loosened  or  detached 
from  the  rocks  below,  is  gradually 
pressed  forward  by  its  own  weight.  In 
consequence  of  this  motion,  the  gravel 
and  fragmeuts  of  rocks  which  fall  upon 
the  glaciers  from  the  sides  of  the  adja- 
cent mountains  are  accumulated  in 
longitudinal  ridges  or  moraines  as  the 
glacier  melts  away. 

Mos.£SAC7RUs. — A  gigantic  marine  rep- 
tile of  the  upper  chalk,  apparently 
allied  to  the  monitor;  and  so  called 
from  its  being  found  in  the  Msestricht 
beds. 

MoYA  (Span.) — A  term  applied  in  South 
America  to  the  foetid  sulphurous  mud 
discharged  by  certain  volcanoes. 

MuscHELKALK  (Gcr.)  —  Literally  shell 
limestone ;  the  middle  member  of  the 
triassic  system  as  it  occurs  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mu^clTBs  (Lat.  muscuSy  moss.)— A  gene- 
ral term  for  fossil  plants  of  the  Moss 
family,  which  as  yet  have  been  found 
only  in  amber  and  in  certain  fresh- 
water tertiary  strata. 

Muscovy  Glass. — A  familiar  term  for 
micay — most  of  the  large  plates  used  In 
the  arts  being  brought  from  Eastern 
Russia,  where  they  are  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  glass. 

Mussel -BIND  or  Mussel  -  band.  —  A 
miner's  name  for  thin  shelly  bands, 
calcareous  and  ferruginous,  that  occur 
in  the  coal-measures.  They  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  shells,  resembling 
the  fresh-water  mussel,  or  unio. 

Mylodon  (Gr.  mylos,  a  mill,  and  odous^ 
tooth).  —  A  gigantic  edentate  animal 
from  the  upper  tertiaries  of  South 
Amwica ;  and  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  flat  grinding  surfaces  of  its  molar 
teeth. 


N 


Nacreous  (Pr.  nacr«).— Pearly ;  of  the 

lustre  or  texture  of  mother-of-pearl. 
Naoblflus  or  Kaqbklflus.— A  Swiss 


term  for  a  soft  arenaceo-caleareous  con- 
glomerate occurring  among  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Alps. 
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Naphtha. — A  Tuiety  of  bitumen  (which 
Me),  thin,   ToUtile.  fluid,  and  highly 
inflEunmable.     Springe  of  it  exist  in 
many  Toleanic  countries — the   finest 
mistj  beinj(  obtained  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  where  it  rises  from  cal- 
careone  rocks  in  the  state  of  an  odorous 
inflammable  ntpoor.     Natifrally  it  is  of 
a  yellowisb  colour,  but  may  be  rendered 
eolourless  by  distillation.    Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  .75 :  it  boils  at  160  de- 
grees ;  and  appears  to  be  a  pure  hydro- 
carbon— 100  parts  consisting  of  about 
83  carbon  and  15  hydrogen.    Most  of 
the  naphtha  of  commerce  is  obtained 
by  distiUation  firom  coal-tar,  or  directly 
firomcoal. 
Naotilitbs. — A  general  term  for  fossil 
shells  apparently  allied  to  the  existing 
nautilus.    They  occur  in  all  formations 
from  the  Silurian  upwards  (elymenia, 
lituitet,  nautilus,  &c.);  and  are  distin- 
guished from  ammouites  by  their  cen- 
tral  siphuncle,  their   simple   sutures, 
and  fewer  whorls. 
NKRDLE& — A  familiar  term  in  geography 
and    geology    for    pointed    detached 
masses  of  rock  standing  out  from  the 
cliffs  or  shores  to  which  they  geologi- 
caUy    belong,  and   from    which    they 
have  been  severed  by  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  the  tides  and  waves,  as  the 
•  *  Needles  "  oflF  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Ap- 
plied also  to  the  pointed  summits  of 
mountains,  the  aiguille  or  needle-top 
of  the  French. 
Nbocomian. — A  term  of  D'Orbigny's  for 
the  greensand  formation,  which  is  spe- 
cially developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Neuf- 
chatel  (Neocomum). 
Nboobnb  (Gr.  neo«,  new,  and  ginomaif  I 
am  formed). — The  pliocene  and  mio- 
cene    tertiaries   are  grouped  together 
by  some  Continental  geologists,  under 
the  term  Neogene  (new-bom),  in  con- 
tradistinction   to   the  decidedly  older 
strata  of  the  Eocene. 
Nrozoic  (Gr.  neos,  new,  and  zoh,  life). — 
Arranging  the  fossiliferous  strata  into 
two  great  categories — the  pcUoeozoic  and 
the  neozoic — the  former  includes  all  up 
to  the  close  of  the  permian,  the  latter 
all  from  the  trias  up  to  the  existing 
order  of  things.     It  thus  embraces  the 
mesozoic  and  caiuozoio  of  some  palseon- 
tologists. 
Nbptunian  (Neptumts,  god  of  the  sea). — 
Applied  to  stratified  or  aqueous  rocks, 
in   contradistinction   to    Plutonic   or 
igneous. 
Nbw  Rkd. — A  brief  expression  for  the 


new  red  sandstones  (permian  and  Iri- 
assic)  which  oecar  above  the  ooal-iiMi- 
sures,  in  contradistinction  to  thtoU 
red,  which  lies  below. 
NiPADrrss. — A  genns  of  fossil  pafaa-nvt*. 
found  by  Dr  Boworbank  in  the  tertisry 
clays  of  the  Isle  of  Sfaeppey,  near  Los- 
don  ;  and  so  called  from  their  reaem- 
blanoe  to  the  N^pa  fruiieent  of  Bsegil 
and  the  Kast  India  Islands.— See  fig., 
Tertiary  System. 
NoouLB. — Any  irregular   ccmcretion  of 
rock-matter  collected  by  attractioo  or 
aggr^iation  round    some  centnd  nu- 
cleus, as  nodules  of  ironstone,  flint,  Ac 
N500BRATHIA. — A  gouus  of  fiigtbeHfifonn 
palm-like  leaves  found  in  carboniferooi 
and  permian  strata;  so  named  after 
M.  N5ggerath,  who  has  done  modi  for 
Uie  elucidation  of  our  fossil  floras.— 
Seefis. 
NoTOPocoRTSTKs  (6r.  fkoto*,  the  bade 
carapace).  —  A    genus    of    cretaoeom 
crabs,  whose  campaces  (the  only  por- 
tions yet  definitely  known)  appear  to 
have  some  relations  vrith  the  eziatiiig 
genus  Corystes. 
NoTORNis  (Gr.  notos,  the  south,  and  omti, 
bird).— Literally  ••southern   bird;"  i 
short-winged  rail  or  coot,  first  knovn 
by  its  sub-fossil   bones  found  in  the 
sands  and  volcanic  debris  of  New  Zee- 
land,  and  believed  to  be  extinct;  bat 
subsequently  one  or  two  living  tped- 
mens  have  been  obtained. 
NoTOTHBRiUM  (Gr.  notos,  the  south,  and 
therion,  beast). — ^An  extinct  genus  of 
gigantic  quadrupeds  found  in  the  al- 
luvial  or   upper   tertiary  depodts  of 
Australia.    As  ftur  as  the  teeth,  jam, 
and  other  scattered   bones  enable  the 
comparative  anatonaist  to  decide,  tfa« 
nototfierium    manifests    pachyderaal 
modifications  of  the  maraupial  type; 
hence   the    inference    that    Anstzalia 
(whose  largest  native  quadruped  is  now 
the  kangaroo)  was,   immediately  pre- 
ceding the  current  era,  inhabited  by  s 
marsupial  vegetable-feeder  as  largess 
the  rhinoceros. 
NucLBUB  (Lat.  nitx,  a  nut :  nucleus,  the 
kernel). — The  polid  centre  of  any  no- 
dule or  rounded  mass  is  said  to  be  its 
nucleus ;  the  centre  round  which  any 
matter  is  collected  or  aggregated. 
NuMMULiTB  (Lat.  nummu8,  a  coin,  and 
Gr.  lithog,  stone). — A  many-oelled  fora- 
miniferous  organism  of  the  lower  ter- 
tiary epoch  ;  so  called  fr^ro  its  thin  len- 
ticular shape,  or  coin-like  appearance. 
—See  fig. 


OBsrDiAN  (Gr.  opaianus,  from  being  used 
for  looking-glasses).— A  glassy  lava  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  artificial 
glass-slag.     It  consists  of  silica  and 


alumina,  with  a  little  potash  and  oxide 
of  iron,  and  is  a  true  volcanic  glass,  of 
various  colours,  but  usually  black  and 
nearly  opaque. 
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Ochub. — A  very  fine  day  (edlica  and  alu- 
mina) or  powder  of  clay,  coloured  by 
oxide  of  iron,  from  ydilow  to  deep 
orange.  In  the  purer  yarieties  there  is 
merely  a  trace  of  clay,  and  the  mass 
becomes  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
— generally  the  result  of  decomposition. 
Ojdontoptbris  (Gr.  odous^  odontis,  tooth, 
and  pteris,  fern). — A  somewhat  obscure 
genus  of  fossil  ferns  occorriug  in  the 
coal-measures,  and  so  called  from  the 
blunt  tooth-like  lobes  of  their  leaflets. 
In  odontopteris  the  leaves  are  bi-pin- 
nated ;  leaflets  lobed,  membranous,  ad- 
hering by  all  their  base  to  the  rachis, 
and  furnished  with  a  very  indistinct 
midrib,  from  which  a  few  ill-defined 
branching  or  simple  veins  pass  into 
the  lobes,  which  iuive  uo  midrib. — 
See  fig. 
OoYGiA. — A  species  of  Silurian  trilobite; 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  obscure  and 
remote  character  of  these  fossils.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Ogyges,  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Gr«:ian  monarchs ;  ogygian 
being  applied  to  everything  of  dark  or 
doubtful  origin  and  antiquity. 
Oldhamia. — A  peculiar  sertularian-like 
zoophyte,  or  perhaps  polyzoon,  occur- 
ring in  the  lowest  Silurian  or  cambrian 
rocks,  and  so  termed  because  first  de- 
tected by  Professor  Oldham  in  the  pur- 
plish hflkrd  schists  of  Bray  Head,  near 
Dublin.— See  fig. 
Old  Hkd. — A  brief  expression  for  old  red 
sandstone,  in  contradistinction  to  new 
red — the  former  lying  beneath,  and  the 
latter  above,  the  coal-measures.  See 
Devonian.  * 

0LioocBNE(Gr.  oligos,  small,  and  kaino8, 
recent).  —A  term  employed  by  Bey  rich 
to  designate  certain  tertiary  beds  of 
Germany  (Mayence,  dtc),  which  appear 
to  be  neither  exactly  eocene  nor   of 
mioceue  age,  but  to  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position. 
Oliooclasb  (Gr.  oligog,  small,  and  klasis, 
fracture). — A    mineralogicid   term  for 
soda  felspar,  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar 
fracture  as  distinguished  from  ortho- 
clase. 
'  Olivikb. — An  olive-coloured  semi-trans- 
parent mineral  occurring  in  rounded 
grains  and  crystals  in  many  basalts  and 
lavas. 
Oncuus  (Gr.  onchuSt  bent  or  hooked  like 
a  talon).—  According  to  Agassis,  a  genus 
of  cestracionts  found  in  Silurian,  de- 
vonian, and  carboniferous  strata.  Their 
fin-spines  or  dorsal  rays  are  the  only 
portions  known,  and  these  derive  theur 
name   fh>m    their  talon-like  shape- 
broad  at  the  base,  striated,  bent  back- 
wards, and  tapering  to  a  point. 
OoLiTB  (Gr.  ooUj  egg,  and  lithas,  stone). — 
Limestone  composed  of  small  rounded 
particles  like  the  eggs  or  roe  of  a  fish  ; 
hence  also  called  roestone.    The  name 
of  an  important  stratifled  system,  in 


which   limestones  of  this  nature  are 
characteristic  beds.    This  oolitic  tex- 
ture is  common   to   many  calcareous 
sandstones  and  grits,  as  well  as  to  the 
oolite  proper,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived. 
Opal. — A  mixed  silicious  mineral,  allied 
to  agate   and   calcedony,   but   distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  resinous  lustre. 
There  are  many  varieties,  as  precious 
opal,  common  opal,  semi-opal,  wood- 
opal,  &c. 
Ofalbscbkt.  —  Resembling     opal     in 
lustre  ;  displaying  a  play  of  colours  like 
some  varieties  of  opal. 
Ophiolitb  and  Ophitb  (Gr.  ophiSt  a  ser- 
pent, and  lUhog,   stone). — Synonyms 
of  serpentine ;   but  seldom   used   by 
British  geologists. 
Orbs  (Ger.   erz). — Metals  occurring  in 
nature  in  a  state  of  purity  are  said  to 
be  iMtive  ;  when  combined  with  other 
substances,  so  as  to   require  various 
processes  for  their  separation,  they  are 
termed  ores;  e.g.,  the  sulphurets  and 
carbonates  of  copper,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  pure  ductile  metaL    Geo- 
logically, these  ores  may  be  found  in 
veins,  in  indeterminate  masses,  or  in 
regular    strata;     and    the    associated 
mineral  matter  is  known  as  the  matrix, 
mother-stone,  gangtie,  vein-stone,  or 
ore-stone  of  the  metai 
Obkituichnitbs  (Gr.  omis,  omithos,  a 
bird,  and   ichrtonu  a  footprint).— The 
footprints  of  birds,  found  chiefly  on 
slabs  of  the  trias,  and  supposed  to  be- 
long to  cursorial  or  grallatorial  genera. 
ORNiTHOLiTB8(Gr.  omts,  bird, and  lithos, 
stone). — The  general  term  for  the  re- 
mains of   birds   occurring  in  a  fossil 
state. 
Orography,  Oroloov  (Gr.  oro«,  a  moun- 
tain).— The  science  which  describes  or 
treats  of  the  mountains  and  mountain- 
systems  of  the  globe — that  is,  of  the 
profiles  or  elevations    of    the  earth's 
surface. 
Orthis  (Gr.  orthos,  straight). — A  genus 
of    fossil    bivalves,    known    only    in 
palieozoic  strata.     They   are   charac- 
terised —  shell     trauHversely     oblong, 
radiately  striated,  valves  slightly  con- 
vex,   beak    inconspicuous,    hinge-line 
narrower  than  the   shell,  rarely  for- 
aminated. — See  fig. 
Orthocbras,  Orthoobratitb  (Gr.  or- 
tJwSt  straight,   and   keras,  horn).— A 
genus  of  straight,  horn-shaped,  cham- 
bered shells,  occurring  in  several  sys- 
tems. 
Orthoclasb  (Gr.   ortkoSt  straight,  and 
*to»w,fracture).— Amineralogical  term 
for    potash    felspar,   because    of   its 
straight,  flat  cleavage. 
Ortctolooy  (Gr.  oryktos^  dug  up,  and 
logost  doctrine).— The  science  of  fossils ; 
synonymous   with    Palseontology,   but 
seldom  used. 
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Os,  OsAR. — A  Swedish  term  for  those 
elongated  hillocks  or  mounds  of  gravel 
belonging  to  the  drift  or  glacial  period, 
and  which  are  abundantly  and  charac- 
teristically scattered  over  Sweden  and 
the  islands  of  the  Baltic.  Same  as  the 
kaims  of  Scotland,  and  the  eskirs  of 
Ireland. 

Obitb  (Lat.  08,  a  bone). — A  term  pro- 
posed by  Dr  Leidy  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Sombrero  guanOy  which  appears  to 
be  a  mass  of  altered  bones  of  turtles 
and  other  marine  animals,  which  had 
originally  been  collected  on  a  shoal, 
and  subsequently  elevated  into  the 
existing  islet  of  Sombrero,  West  Indies. 

OssBOUs  Brbccia  (Lat.  08,  a  bone). — 
Bones  and  fragments  of  bones  cemen'ed 
together  by  calcareous  or  other  matter, 
and  found  in  caverns  and  fissures,  are 
so  termed.    See  Breccia. 

OsBiFBRous  (Lat.  08,  a  bone,  and /ero,  I 
yield). — Containing  or  yielding  bones, 
as  many  of  the  poet-tertiary  sands  and 
gravelH. 

OsTBOLBPis  (Gr.  o8teon,  a  bone,  and  lepis, 
scale).  —  Literally  **  bony  scale  ; "  a 
genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  peculiar  to  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  so  named  from 
the  enamelled   bony  character  of  its 


scales.  There  are  three  or  four  spedes 
catalognied  by  palaeontologists ;  but  in 
all  the  rhomboidal  bony  scales,  the 
ensmelled  osseous  plates  of  the  bead, 
and  the  thickly-set  bony  rayg  of  the  fiui, 
are  the  distitiguisliiug  characteristici 
—See  fig..  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

OOTOROP.  —The  edge  of  any  inclined  stn- 
tum  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  called  its  otUcrop,  crop, 
basset,  or  basset-edge. 

OuTLiBRS.  —  Portions  of  any  stovtified 
group  which  lie  detached  from  the 
main  body;  iu  greneral  the  result  of 
denudation. 

OvBRLAP. — A  term  frequently  made  osc 
of  by  field-geologists,  and  employed 
to  express  that  gfreater  extension  or 
spread  of  any  set  of  superior  strata 
by  which  they  overlap  or  conceal  the 
edges  of  those  on  which  they  n». 
**  While  unconformability,"  says  Mr 
Jukes,  "proves  an  elevation  and  de- 
nudation, and  an  absence  of  amtino- 
ous  deposition,  overlap  may  take  place 
in  a  perfectly  continuous  aeries,  mere- 
ly proving  the  fact  of  a  depression  of 
the  area  contemporaneously  with  that 
of  the  deposition  of  the  overlapping 
strata." 


Pachtdbrmata  (Gr.  pachys,  thick,  and 
(lerma,  skin).  —  Thick-skinned  mam- 
malia, as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
among  living  species:  and  the  masto- 
don, paleeothenum,  dec.,  among  ex- 
tinct tertiary  races. 

Faljeoniscus. — A  well-known  genus  of 
ganoid  fishes  occurring  in  the  carbon- 
iferous and  permian  formations.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  are  cha- 
racterised  by  their  moderate  size, 
elegant  heterocercal  forms,  highly-en- 
amelled rhomboidal  scales,  which  in 
some  species  are  crenulated  or  serrated 
on  the  posterior  margins,  rather  small 
numerously-rayed  fins  suppoited  by 
strong  triangular  fulcral  scales,  and 
jaws  furnished  with  thickly-implanted 
brush-teeth. — See  fig. 

Paljeontoloot  (Gr.  pcUaios,  ancient; 
onta,  beings;  and  logos,  doctrine). — 
The  science  of  fossil  remains ;  the  bo- 
tany and  zoology  of  the  forms  found 
fossil  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  subdivide  the  science 
into  PalsBophytology,  or  fossil  botany, 
and  Palseozoology,  or  fossil  zoology; 
.  but  these  terms  are  rarely  used.  See 
also  Oryctology. 

Paljbothbridm  (Gr.  palaio8,  ancient, 
and  therioii,  animal). — A  pachyderma- 
tous mammal  of  the  eocene  tertiaries, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  existing  tapir.— 
See  fig. 


PALiBozofc  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  and 
zoi,  life). — The  lowest  division  of  strati- 
fied groups  as  holding  the  most  andent 
forms  of  J!fe,  in  contmdistinction  to 
the  mesozoic  and  cainozoic. 

Palaqonitb  (from  Palagonia  in  Sicflj). 
—A  peculiar  rock-product  occurring 
in  connection  'with  modem  volcanoes 
The  palagonite-tufa  of  Iceland  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with 
iron,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  and 
is  partUUy  soluble  by  the  hot  water  of 
tlie  Geysers. 

Palmacites  (Lat.  palma,  the  palm-tree). 
— The  general  term  for  any  foail 
stem,  leaf,  fruit,  or  other  organism, 
which  presents  some  analogy  or  re- 
semblance to  one  or  other  of  the  exist- 
ing palms. 

Papbr-coal  (Ger.  papier -kohle),  — A 
name  given  to  certain  layers  of  the  ter- 
tiary lignites  from  their  papery  or  leaf- 
like compositiou.  They  are  evidently 
masses  of  compressed  leavea  When 
taken  fresh  from  the  beds,  the  venation 
and  reticulations  of  many  of  the  leaves 
are  qiute  apparent. 

Pbcoptbris  (Gr.  peko,  I  comb,  andptert«, 
fern). —Comb-fern.  A  n  extensive  genus 
of  fossil  terns  occurring  abundantly  in 
the  coal-measures,  less  numerously  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  oolite,  and 
sparmgly  in  cretaceous  and  lower  ter- 
•    tiary  strata.    It  derives  its  name  from 
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the  regular  comb-like  arrangement  of 
its  leaflets;  and  is  characterised  by 
the  leaves  being  once,  twice,  or  thrioe 
pinnate,  and  by  the  leaflets  having  a 
perfect  midrib,  from  which  forked 
veins  proceed  more  or  less  at  right 
angles  with  it. — See  fig.,  Goal  Forma- 
tion. 

Peomatitk  (Gr.  peffma,  compacted  or 
congealed). — A  binary  granite  compos- 
ed of  quartz  and  felspar — the  felspar 
crystals  lying  in  the  quartz  as  in  a 
matrix. 

Pblaoic  (Gr.  pelagos,  the  deep  sea). — 
Formed  or  deposited  in  deep  sea,  as 
distinct  from  littoral  or  estuary. 

Pblorosaurus  (Gr.  pelorus,  monstrous, 
and  saurus,  lizard). — A  huge  amphibi- 
ous reptile  of  the  wealden  epoch. 

Pbpbbino. — An  Italian  term  for  a  li^ht 
porous  species  of  volcanic  rock,  formed, 
like  tufa,  by  the  cementing  togetlier  of 
sand,  scoriae,  cinders,  See. 

Pbtrift,  Pbtrif action  (Lat.  jpetra,  a 
stone,  and  fio,  I  become). — Literally  to 
convert  or  change  into  stone.  When 
a  shell,  bone,  or  fragment  of  wood,  by 
being  enclosed  in  mud  or  other  sedi- 
mentary matter,  becomes  hard  and 
stony,  it  is  said  to  be  petrified.  Petri- 
faction is  thus  caused  by  the  particles 
of  stony  matter  entering,  while  in  solu- 
tion, into  the  pores  of  the  vegetable  or 
aniinal  tissue,  and,  as  the  organic 
matter  disappears,  gradually  taking  its 
place. 

Pbtrolbum  (Lat.  petra,  rock,  and  oleum^ 
oil). — A  liquid  mineral  pitch,  so  called 
from  its  oozing  out  of  certain  strata 
like  oil. 

Pbtrosilbz. — ^Literally  flint -rock.  A 
synonym  of  hornstone,  though  some- 
times applied  to  the  harder  kinds  of 
compact  felspar. 

Pbtworth  Marblb. — A  limestone  of  the 
weald ;  called  also  "  Sussex  marbla'* 
It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
shells  of  paludina,  a  well-known  fresh- 
water univalve ;  hence  also  the  term 
'*  paludina  marble." 

Pfahlbautek  (Ger.)  —  Literally  •*  pile- 
dwellings  ; "  the  term  applied  by  Swiss 
archaeologists  to  the  prehistoric  Jake- 
habitations  of  that  country.  Since 
1S54  much  attention  has  been  directed 
to  these  ancient  dwellings,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  works  of  MM. 
Troyon,  Keller,  Morlot,  and  others — 
all  of  them  agreeing  that  this  mode  of 
habitetion  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mon during  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods,  and  even  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  iron  period.  Similar  lake- 
dwellings  have  been  discovered  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  are  here 
known  as  Crannoges, 

Phascoloth  erium  (Qr.  pTiaskoloSt^ncht 
and  theriorit  animal). — A  marsupial 
quadruped  of  the  oolitic  period. 


pHOKOLrTB  (Gr.  phonos^  sotmd,  and  lithoSf 
stone). — A  species  of  basaltic  green- 
stone; so  called  from  its  ringing  me- 
tallic sound  when  struck  by  td^e  ham- 
mer.    Same  as  Clinkstone. 

PiKiTBS  (Lat.  pinug,  the  pine-tree). — ^The 
generic  term  for  all  fossil  wood  that 
exhibits  structural  approximations  to 
the  coniferous  order ;  undoubted  coni- 
ferous remains  being  ranked  under  the 
term  Peucitea.  Remains  of  both  occur 
in  the  coal-measures  and  upwards; 
but  the  existing  genus  Pinus  has  not 
been  found  earlier  than  in  pleistocene 
or  upper  tertiary  deposits. 

Pisiform  (Lat.  pisum^  a  pea). — Occur- 
ring in  small  concretions  like  pease; 
e.  g. ,  pisiform  iron-ore. 

PiBOLiTB  (Lat.  pisum,  a  pea,  and  Gr.  lUh- 
OS,  stone).— 'A  concretionary  limestone 
resembling  an  agglutination  of  peas. 
When  the  concretions  are  small,  the 
rock  is  termed  **  roestone  "  or  **  ooUte." 

PiTCHSTOMB. — A  glassy  rock  of  the  trap- 
pean  division ;  so  called  from  the  pitchy 
lustre  of  ite  fracture. 

Plagoqakoio  (Gr.  plax,  a  plate,  and 
ganoSt  splendour). — A  sub-order  of  the 
ganoid  fishes,  and  so  termed  because 
the  head  and  more  or  less  of  the  body 
is  protected  by  large  ganoid,  often  re- 
ticulated plates.  The  Plaeoganoids  are 
richly  represented  in  the  old  red 
epoch  and  disappear  in  the  carbon- 
iferous; whereas  the  other  sub-order, 
the  Lepidoganoids  or  scale  -  covered 
ganoids,  begin  at  that  period  to  in- 
crease in  numbers. 

Placoio,  Placoidban  (Gr.  pica:,  a  plate, 
and  eidos,  formX — One  of  the  orders 
of  flshes,  as  arranged  by  M.  Agassiz. 
The  placoids  are  covered  with  irr^fular 
plates  of  enamel,  and  these  frequently 
furnished  with  thorny  tubercles.  AU 
the  cartilaginous  flshes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sturgeon,  belong  to  this 
order. — See  fig.,  par.  163. 

PLAGIAI7LAX,  an  abbreviation  for  Pla- 
oiAULAcoDON  (Gr.  plagiost  oblique; 
aulax,  groove;  and  odous,  tooth). — A 
small  herbivorous  marsupial  whose 
teeth  and  jaws  have  been  found  in 
the  Porbeck  beds  of  the  oolite;  and 
so  named   in   reference  to   the   dia- 

gonal  grooving  of  the  premolars. — See 

Plaoiostoma  (Gr.  plagios,  oblique,  and 
stoma,  the  mouth). — A  generic  term 
applied  to  certain  compressed,  ob- 
liquely oval  bivalves  of  the  oyster 
family,  which  are  found  fossil  from  the 
trias  upwards.  They  are  now  ranked 
under  the  synonjrm  Lima^  and  partly 
under  Spondylus. — See  fig..  Oolitic  Sys- 
tenL 

Planbrkalk  or  Planbrkalkstbin. — 
The  German  term  for  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  chalk  formation  in  Saxony— 
our  white  chalk. 
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Plastic  Clat.— One  of  the  lowest  mem- 
ben  in  the  London  tertiary  basin ;  so 
called  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  &c.  (Gr.  platso,  I  fashion 
or  fabricate.) 

pLATy80MUs(Gr.  platySy  broad,  and  omos, 
shoulder). — A  ganoid  fish  of  the  car- 
boniferous and  permian  epochs,  and  so 
called  from  its  deep  bream-lilce  body. 
—See  fig. ,  Permian  System. 

Plbigcbkk  (Gr.  pleiout  more,  and  kainos, 
recent). — Sir  C.  Ly ell's  term  for  the 
upper  tertiary  group,  as  containing 
more  of  recent  than  oi  extinct  species. 
See  Eocene. 

Plbistockkk  (Gr.  pleistos,  most,  and 
kainos,  recent). — A  term  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  Post-tertiary,  and  imply- 
ing that  the  organic  remains  in  such 
accumulations  ^long  almost  wholly  to 
existing  species. 

PLK8I08AURU8  (Gr.  plcsios,  near  to,  and 
saurvK,  lizard). — A  marine  reptile  of 
the  oolite;    so  called   from  its  being 

'•  more  nearly  allied  to  reptiles  than  the 
ichthyosaurus.— See  fig. 

Plkurodokt  (Gr.  pleuron,  the  side,  and 
odouSf  tooth). — A  term  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  those  inferior  or  squa- 
mate  saurians  which  have  the  teeth 
auchylosed  to  the  bottom  of  an  alveolar 
groove,  and  supported  by  its  side.  See 
Thecodont. 

Plburotouaria  (Gr.  pleuron,  ride,  and 
tomt^  notch). — An  extensive  genus  of 
fossil  shells  belonging  to  the  gaster- 
opod  family  of  the  HaliotidcB.  The 
shell  resembles  the  trochv^,  is  solid, 
few- whirled,  has  its  surface  varioudy 
ornamented,  and  has  a  deep  slit  or 
notch  in  the  outer  margin  of  its  some- 
what square  aperture.  There  are 
several  hundred  species,  ranging  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  chnlk  inclusive. — 
See  fig. ,  Devonian  System. 

Pligbaurus  (Gr.  pleum^  more,  and  sau- 
ru8,  lizard). — A  marine  reptile  of  the 
oolite,  intormediate  between  the  ple- 
siosaur  and  ichthyosaur. 

Pluhbaoo  (Lat.  plumbumt  lead). — One 
of  the  names  given  to  graphite,  or 
black-lead,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ore  of  lead.    See  Graphite. 

Plutonic  (Pluto,  the  god  of  the  inferior 
regiousl  —  Igneous  rocks  formed  at 
some  aepth  below  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  sea,  as  distinct  from  Volcanic, 
or  those  thrown  up  to  the  surface. 

PoAciTBS  (Lat.  poa,  the  meadow-grass). 
— The  generic  term  for  all  fossil  mono- 
cotyledonous  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  parallel,  simple,  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  not  connected  by  transverse 
bars. 

PoLTPB  (Gr.  polyg,  many,  and  pous,  foot). 
— The  zoological  term  applied  to  zoo- 
j^ytes  having  many  tentacula  or  foot- 
oicans  of  prehension ;  hencealso  the 
Polypidom  (Lat.  domus^  a  houseX 


for  the   stony  or   coralline   stnictare 
they  inhabit. 

PoLYzoA  (Gr.  polys,  many,  zoa,  animsli). 
— This  term  embraces  all  the  minnte 
mollusca  or  moUuscoids  that  inhabit 
compound  ph3rtoidal  stmctures  like 
the  fiustra  and  retepora,  and  wliieli 
were,  till  lately,  confounded  with  the 
polypes  or  corallines:  known  also  ai 
Bryozoa,  which  see. 

Porphvrv  (Gr.  porphyreos,  purple);— 
This  term  was  originally  applied  to  s 
reddish  igneous  rock  found  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  used  for  sculptural  inir- 
poses.  It  is  now  employed  by  geolo- 
gists to  denote  any  rock  (whatever  ite 
colour^  which  contains  embedded  crys- 
tals distinct  from  the  main  mass  or 
matrix.  We  have  thus  felqiar-p(»- 
phyry,  daystone-porphyry,  porj^y- 
ritic  granite,  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone. 

PoTBRiooRTNTTBS  (Gr.  potertofi,  a  goblet, 
and  encrinite). — A  (^nus  of  en<Tinites 
occurring  in  the  mountain  limestone; 
so  called  from  the  vase  or  goblet  diape 
of  its  body. 

PoTSTONB. — A  soft  magnerian  rock,  see- 
tile,  and  capable  of  being  fashioned 
into  pots  and  vases;  the  lapis  oUaris 
of  the  ancients. 

PozzuoLANA  (from  Pozzuoli,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples). — A  volcanic  ash  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement. 

Primary,  Primitivk. — Applied  by  the 
earlier  geologists  to  non-foesiliferoiis 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss  and  mica-schist, 
from  the  belief  that  they  were  first- 
formed  (Lat.  jTrtmiM,  firstX  or  deposited 
before  the  creation  of  life  un  our 
globe.  Equivalent  to  Hypogene  or 
Azoic. 

Privordial. — A  term  used  by  H.  Bar- 
rande  for  the  lowest  or  earliest  zone  of 
fossil  iferous  strata.  Same  as  Cambrian 
of  Sedgwick. 

Protoginb  (Gr.  protos,  first,  and  ^no- 
mat,  I  am  formed). — The  FWnch  term 
for  a  granite  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  talc;  not  very  happily 
chosen. 

Protozoa  (Gr.  protos,  first,  and  zoi,  Kfe). 
— In  modem  systems  of  classification 
the  first  or  lowest  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  It  includes  a  number 
of  creatures  of  a  very  lowly  tjrpe  of 
organisation,  and  which  appear  almost 
to  occupy  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables.  It  em- 
braces the  Rhizopods,  to  which  the 
foraminifera  belong;  the  Poriferat  or 
sponges ;  and  the  Infusoria. 

Protozoic  (Gr.  protosy  first,  and  toi,  life). 
—The  strata  containing  the  earliest 
traces  of  life;  equivalent  to  Primor- 
dial. 

PsAROLiTES  or  PsAROifiTES  (Gr.  psavos, 
speckled,  and  litho»,  stone).  —  The 
name  given  to  the  silicified  stems  of 
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tree-ferns  found  abundantly  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  Hillersdorf,  in 
Saxony,  in  allusion  to  the  stellated 
markings  produced  by  sections  of  the 
vessels  composing  their  tissues.  The 
Staarenstein  or  sandstone  of  the  Oer- 
mans. 

Ptbrodactyle  (Gr.  pteron,  wing,  and 
daktylos,  finger). — A  flying  reptile  of 
the  mesozoic  epoch,  with  one  elon- 
gated wing-flnger. — See  fig. 

Ptkrophtlluh  (Gr.  pteront  a  wing,  and 
phyUon,l&aX). — Literally  "wing-leaf;" 
a  genus  of  cycadaceous  leaves,  chiefly 
from  the  lias  and  oolite.  Like  ferns, 
they  are  pinnated,  but  are  readily  dis- 
tinguish^ by  their  greater  substance, 
thicker  midrib,  and  especially  by  their 
veins  being  in  all  cases  undivided;  that 
is,  never  forking  or  dichotomising  as 
in  ferns. — See  fig. 

Ftbrtootus  (Gr.  pteryxt  a  wing,  and  ous, 
otoSy  the  ear). — A  gigantic  crustacean 
of  unknown  affiuity,  belonging  to  the 
dawn  of  the  old  red  sandstone  period. 
So  called  from  the  peculiar  shape  of 
its  detached  mandibular  or  jaw-feet, 
which  were  at  first  mistaken  by  Agassis 
as  the  remains  of  some  fish.  It  has 
been  found  chiefly  in  Forfar  and  Here- 
ford shires.— See.  fig. 

Ptychocbbas,  Ptychocrrattte  (Gr. 
ptyeh^  a  fold).— A  genus  of  chambered 
shells  of  the  ammonite  family,  charac- 
teristic of  the  chalk  formation,  and  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  shell, 
which  is  bent  or  folded  upon  itself— 


the   two  straight  portions  being  in 
contact. 

PuoniNOSTONB.— Now  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Conglomerate,  but  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  cemented  mass  of 
flint  pebbles,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  embedded  pebbles  to  the  fruit  in 
a  plum-pudding. 

Pulverise  (Lat.  pvZvus,  ptUveriSt  dust). 
— To  reduce  to  dust  or  powder;  to 
crumble.  Soil  and  rocks  crumbled 
down  by  aqueous  or  atmospheric 
agency  are  said  to  be  pulverised. 

Pumice  (Ital.  pomice,  akin  to  spuma, 
froth>— A  light  spongy  lava;  volcanic 
froth  or  scum. 

PycNonoNTS  (Gr.  pyknos,  thick,  and 
odous,  odontost  tooth).— Literally  thick- 
teeth;  an  extensive  family  of  fishes 
occurring  in  mesozoic  strata.  Their 
leading  character  consists  in  having 
the  mouth  provided  with  a  dense  pave- 
ment of  thick,  round,  and  fiat  teeth, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  shells 
and  Crustacea  on  which  they  fed. 

Pyrites  (Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  ites  for  itJios). 
— Sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  dec.,  are 
so  termed,  either  from  the  hardness  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  strikes  fire,  or  fi-om 
its  decomposing  spontaneously  with  a 
considerable  evolution  of  heat. 

PYROORNou8(Gr.  jTj/r,  fire,  and  ^^rinomai, 
1  am  formed).  —  Fire-formed ;  used  as 
synonymous  with  igneous. 

Pyroxene  (Gr.  pyr,  tire,  and  xenos, 
sti-ange). — A  name  used  by  Continental 
mineralogists  for  augite. 


Q 


QuADERSANDSTEiN  (  GoT.  )  —  Literally 
square-stone  or  freestone,  a  member 
of  the  German  chalk  formation,  ap- 
parently the  equivalent  of  our  upper 
greensand. 

QuAORUMANA  (Lat.  quatuoT,  four,  and 
manuSt  hand). — Literally  four-handed; 
applied  to  the  monkeys  and  lemura 

QuAQUAVERSAL. — Dipping  on  eveiy  side ; 
applied  to  strata  that  dip  on  aU  sides 
from  a  common  centre. 

Quartz. — A  German  miner's  term  for 


crystallised  silica;  rock-crystal;  dlica 
in  its  purest  rock-form. 

QuARTziTB. — An  aggregation  of  quartz 
grains  ;  granular  quartz.  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  sandstones  which 
have  been  indurated  or  altered  by  heat 
so  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of  quartz 
rock. 

Quaternary  (Lat.  quatuor,  four).— Ap- 
plied to  all  accumulations  above  the 
true  tertiaries;  equivalent  to  Post- 
tertiary. 


B 


Radioutbs.  —  A  genus  of  cretaceous 
bivalves  belonging  to  the  curious  Hip- 
purite  fiunily,  and  so  called  from  the 
radiated  structure  of  the  outer  layer 
of  its  opercular>looking  upper  valve. 
The  under  valve  is  large,  inversely 
conical,  and  rough  and  foliaceous  out- 
side ;  the  upper  valve  is  convex  or  sub- 
conical,  and  so  small  in  proportion  as 
to  look  like  an  operculum  rattier  than 
true  valve.-— See  fig. 


Rao,  Raostons.— a  provincial  English 
term  for  any  coarse  concretionary  or 
breccio-concretionary  silicious  rock,  as 
**  Kentish  rag,"  "  Rowley  rag,"  dec. 

Reddle. — A  provincial  term  for  a  red 
argillaceous  ore  of  iron;  also  called 
red-clay  and  red-chalk.  It  is  simply 
decomposing  heematite. 

Reniform  (Lat.  ren,  kidney).— Applied 
to  kidney-shaped  concretions  of  iron- 
stone, limestouot  &c. 
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Rrtinitb,  Rbbinitb.  —  Known  also  as 
retmaspJuUt ;  one  of  the  mineral  resins 
occurring  in  brown-coal  and  peat  for- 
mations, in  roundish  irregular  lumps, 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  resinous 
lustre,  easily  broken,  and  slightly 
transparent.  It  is  an  impure  hydro- 
carbon or  fossil  resin,  usually  melts  at 
a  low  heat,  and  bums  with  an  aroma- 
tio  or  bituminous  odour. 

Rhynchosaurus  (Gr.  rhyncTios,  beak, 
and  sauros,  lizard). — Literally  **  beak- 
saurian  ; "  a  remarkable  genus  of 
saurians  from  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  Warwickshire,  combining  the  lizard 
type  of  skull  with  toothless  jaws,  and 
so  termed  from  the  long,  downward- 
curving  intermaxillary  bones,  which 
impart  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head  a 
beak-like  aspect. — See  fig. 

Rhvncolites  or  Rhyncholitbr  (Gr. 
rhynchos^  a  beak,  and  lithos,  stone). — 
The  fossil  beak-like  mandibles  of  ce- 
phalopods  (like  the  cuttle-fish  and 
nautilus)  which  generally  occur  de- 
tached in  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk 
formations. 

Roches  Moutonnkb. — ^The  name  given 
by  French  geologists  to  those  rounded 
projecting  eminences  of  Alpine  rocks 


that    have    been     worn    down    ud 
smoothed  by  glacier  action. 

RocKiNo-STON  Ks.  — ^Wcather-wom  roond- 
ed  blocks,  generally  of  granite  or 
tabular  greenstone,  so  nicely  poised 
on  their  basis  that  a  very  ordinary 
force  suffices  to  make  them  oscillate  or 
**  rock  "  from  side  to  side. 

RocK>sALT. — Common  salt,  when  foood 
in  rock  masses,  as  in  Cheshire,  is  thus 
termed. 

R0TH-TODTB-1.IKOBNDB. — Literally  "  red- 
dead-liers ; "  the  name  given  by  Ger- 
man miners  to  the  red  sandstones  and 
marls  which  lie  under  the  kupfer- 
schiefer  or  copper-slate,  because  tbqr 
are  "dead"  or  non-metalliferooa 

R0TTBM8TONB. — A  silicious  and  alnin- 
inous  compound  resulting^  from  tiie 
decomposition  of  impure  limestones 
by  the  percolation  of  carbonated 
waters. 

RuBBLB. — A  quarryman's  term  for  the 
loose  covering  of  angular  fragments 
which  appears  at  the  outcrop  of  maoy 
sandstones.  Applied  also  to  all  ac- 
cumulations of  loose  angular  frag- 
ments not  water-worn  and  rounded 
liko  gravel  and  shingle. 
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Saccharoid  (Lat.  saccJiarumj  sugar,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  form).  —  Resembling  loaf- 
sugar  in  texture;  applied  to  crystal- 
line lime-stones. 

Saddle-back. — A  familiar  term  for  anti- 
clinal strata,  which  see. 

St  Cuthbebt's  Beads. — A  north -of - 
England  term  for  the  separate  bead- 
like joints  of  the  encrinite,  from  a 
legend  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  *'Marmion*' — 

"  On  a  rock  by  Lindiafame, 
8t  Cuthbert  sita,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name." 

Saliferous  (Lat.  sal,  salt,  and /ero,  I 
yield).— Containing  or  yielding  salt,  as 
**  saliferous  strata,"  **  saliferous  de- 
posits,** &c.  Saliferous  system,  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  witih.  Upper  New 
Red  Sandstone,  which  is  the  great  re- 
pository of  rock-salt  in  England. 

Salinas. — The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  those  superficial  deposits 
which  foften  occupy  extensive  plains 
on  the  Pacific  or  rainless  side  of  the 
Andes,  and  which  are  usually  covered 
with  a  white  saline  efflorescence  or 
crystalline  incrustation.  They  occur 
at  all  elevations,  from  a  few  feet  to 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  are  evidently  the  remains  of 
upheaved  sea-reaches  and  lagoons. 

Saline  (Lat.  sal,  salt).  — Containing  or 
impregnated  with  salt,  as  "  saline " 
springs. 


Sactrians  (Gr.  «auro«,  a  lizard). — ^Lizard- 
like  scaly  reptiles  like  the  existing 
lizards,  monitors,  igaanas,  chame- 
leons, &c.,  and  the  fossil  iguanodons, 
ichthyosaurs,'  plesiosaurs,  &c.  Savr 
roid,  like  or  akin  to  saurians. 

ScALARiFORM  (Lat.  scoZaris,  a  ladder, 
and  forma,  form). — Presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  ladder;  applied  by 
botanists  and  microscopists  to  certain 
vessels  in  the  woody  structure  of  the 
cycads  and  conifers  having  an  elon- 
gated form,  and  crossed  by  connecting 
fibres,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

ScAPHiTE  (Lat.  scapha,  a  skiff).— A 
chambered  shell  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion; so  termed  from  its  boat-like 
contour,  its  inner  whorls  looking  like 
an  ancient  reversed  prow. — See  fig. 

Scar.— A  bluff  precipice  of  rock;  hence 
"  scar-limestone, "  applied  to  the  moun- 
tain limestone  as  it  occurs  in  the  hills 
of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland. 

ScHiLLER-sPAR  (Get.  schilUmt  to  change 
colour). — ^A  magnesio-silicious  mine- 
ral, having  a  pearly  met^lic  lustre, 
fiat  cleavage,  and  exhibiting  a  slight 
play  of  colour.    See  Diallage. 

Schist  (Gr.  schisma,  a  splitting  or  divi- 
sion).— This  term  should  be  restricted 
to  such  rocks  as  mica-schist,  gneiss, 
and  the  like,  which  have  a  foliated 
structure,  and  split  up  in  thin  irregular 
plates,  not  by  regular  cleavage  as  in 
slate-rocks. 
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ScHLERODUS  (Gr.  8chlero8f  Tongh,  and 
odoua,  tooth). — A  genus  of  fishes  found 
in  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  and  so  named 
from  the  raised  pustules  on  the  surface 
of  their  teeth. 

Schorl  or  Black  Tourmaline. — A  pris- 
matic longitudinally-striated  mineral, 
occurring  abundantly  in  granitic  rocks. 

SooLiTHUs  or  ScoLiTES  (Gr.  skolios,  tor- 
tuous). — Applied  to  those  tortuous 
tube-like  markings  which  occur  in  cer- 
tain sandstones,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  burrows  of  annelids. — 
See  fig. 

ScoRiiS  (ItaL  scoria^  dross). — Applied  to 
all  accumulations  of  dust,  ashes,  cin- 
ders, and  loose  fragments  of  rock  dis- 
chai^ed  from  volcanoes. 

Seam. — Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of 
separation  between  two  strata,  but 
loosely  applied  to  subordinate  strata, 
occurring  in  any  series,  as  seams  of 
coal  in  the  coal-measures. 

Secondary  Strata. — Originally  applied 
to  the  fossiliferous  strata  lying  be- 
tween the  transition  and  tertiary. 
Same  as  Mesozoic. 

Section  (Lat.  seetus,  cut  throughV— The 
plane,  actual  or  ideal,  which  cuts 
through  any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
so  as  to  show  the  internal  structure  of 
that  portion.  Natural  sections  are  ex- 
hibited by  sea-cliffs,  sides  of  ravines, 
Ac. ;  arWieial  ones  by  road  and  rail- 
way cuttmgs,  wells,  and  coal-pits. 

Sediment  (Lat.  sedere,  to  settle  down). — 
Matter  settled  down  from  suspension 
in  water.  If  the  turbid  muddy  waters 
of  a  river  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  the 
mud  will  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  form  sediment  Rocks  which 
have  been  formed  in  this  manner,  as 
shale,  clay,  sandstone,  Ac.,  are  termed 
secUmerUary. 

Seismology  (Gr.  seismoSf  a  shock  or 
earthquake,  and  logos^  reasoning). — 
The  science  of  earthquakes  in  all  that 
relates  to  their  forces,  duration,  lines 
of  direction,  periodicity,  and  other 
characteristics. 

Seismometer  (Gr.)— Literally  "  shock- 
measurer  ;  **  an  instrument,  or  rather 
apparatus,  of  which  there  are  several 
modifications,  for  measuring  the  force 
and  direction  of  earthquake  convul- 
sions. 

Selenite  (Gr.  seleni,  the  moon).— Crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  lime ;  so  called  from 
its  subdued  lustre  and  transparency. 

Septaria  (Lat.  septuniy  a  fence  or  divi- 
sion).—Nodules  of  clay,  ironstone,  or 
other  matter,  internally  divided  into 
numerous  angular  comx)artments  bv 
fissures  which  are  usually  filled  with 
calcareous  spar. 

Series. — AppUed  to  a  number  of  allied 
objects  arranged  in  sequence,  as  the 
greensand  series,  Wenlock  series,  dec. 

Serpentine.— A  silicio-magnesian  rock 


of  granitic  or  metamorphic  origin;  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
mottled  colours  to  the  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Shale  (Ger.  scJuUen,  to  peel  or  shell  oflT). 
— ^Applied  to  all  argillaceous  strata  that 
split  up  or  peel  off  in  thin  laminae.  Clay 
is  massive  or  plastic ;  marl  is  friable 
or  crumbly;  shale  occura  in  leaf-like 
laminee. 

Shinole.  —  Loose  imperfectly-rounded 
stones  and  pebbles,  as  distinct  from 
gravel  and  sand. 

SioiLLARiA  (Lat.  sigUlumf  a  seal). — An 
extensive  genus  of  fluted  tree-stems 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem, and  so  named  from  the  seal-like 
punctures  (leaf-scars)  which  occur  on 
the  ridges  or  raised  flutings  of  "Uieir 
stems.-— See  fig. 

SiLiciFiEO  (Lat.  silex^  flint,  and^,  I  am 
made). — Converted  into  flinty  or  siHci- 
ous  matter;  petrified  by  the  infiltration 
of  silica. 

SiLicious  (Lat.  silex,  flint). — ^All  rocks 
having  a  flinty  texture  are  said  to  be 
sUicious.  Rock-crystal  and  quartz  are 
the  purest  states  in  which  silex  occurs 
in  nature ;  common  flint  is  an  impure 
variety. 

SiLicious  Sinter  (see  Sinter).— A  sili- 
cious  incrustation  or  deposit  from 
springs  holding  silica  in  solution,  Uke 
the  Geysers  of  Iceland. 

Silt  is  properly  applied  to  the  fine  im- 
palpable mud  which  collects  in  lakes 
and  estuaries,  but  is  generally  used  to 
designate  all  calm  and  gradual  deposits 
of  mud,  clay,  or  sand. 

SiNTER(Ger.  sintem,  to  drop). — Compact 
incrustations  from  silicious  or  calcare- 
ous springs  are  known  as  silicious  sin- 
terand  calc-sinter.  The  term  is  applied 
in  contradistinction  to  tuff  or  tufa, 
which  is  open  and  porous. 

Slate. — This  term  should  be  restricted 
to  argillaceous  rocks,  likejroofing-slate, 
whose  lamination  is  not  produced  by 
lines  of  bedding,  but  is  due  to  a  meta- 
morphism  called  cleavage,  which  often 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  stra- 
tification. 

Slicrensioes. — In  mining,  the  smooth 
striated  surface  of  a  fault  or  fissure, 
apparently  produced  by  convulsive 
friction,  and  subsequently  coated  with 
a  silicious  or  calcareous  glaze  by  the 
passage  of  water  or  heated  vapours. 
Also  provincially  applied  to  an  ore  of 
galena  occurring  in  Derbyshire. 

Soapstone.  —  A  soft  sectile  variety  of 
steatite;  so  called  from  its  soapy 
feel. 

Solfatara  (Ital.  solfo,  sulphur). — A 
volcanic  fissure  or  orifice  from  which 
sulphureous  vapoura,  hot  mud,  and 
steam  are  emitted. 

Spar  ^Ger.  spath).  —A  mineralogical  term 
applied  to  those  crystals  or  minerals 
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which  break  up  into  rhombs,  cnbes, 
plates,  prisms,  &c.,  with  smooth  cleav- 
age-faces. Hence  we  have  calc-spar, 
felspar,  brown  spar,  Ac. 

Splint  or  Splint  Coal. — A  Scotch  term 
for  a  hard  laminated  variety  of  coal  in- 
termediate between  cannel  and  com- 
mon pit  coal. 

SPORfe,  Spobule  (Qr.  spora,  seed).— The 
reproductive  germ  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  as  the  fern  and  clnb-moss. 

Stalactitb  (Or.  stalatso,  to  drop). — Ap- 
plied to  those  icicle-like  incrustations 
of  lime,  calcedony,  &c.,  which  often 
fret  the  roofs  of  caverns  and  fissures, 
and  which  arise  ^m  the  dropping  of 
water  holding  these  rodc-matters  in 
solution. 

STALAaMiTE(Gr.  stcUagma,  a  drop). — ^The 
same  mineral  matter  as  stalactite,  but 
applied  to  the  incrustation  that  covers 
the  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  stalactites 
and  stalagmite  frequently  meet  each 
other,  and  form  piUar-like  masses  in 
limestone  caverns. 

Steatite  (Gr.  stear,  fat).— A  sort  magne- 
sian  rock  having  a  smooth  soapy  feel; 
soapstone. 

Stiomabia  (Lat.  stigma,  a  dot  or  punc- 
ture). —  An  extensive  assemblage  of 
root-stems  characteristic  of  the  car- 
boniferous system,  and  so  named  from 
their  regularly  pitted  or  dotted  sur- 
face— each  puncture  representing  the 
attachment  of  a  long  slender  fleshy 
radicle.  Stigmaria  are  the  roots  of 
sigillaria. — See  flg. 

Stinkstone  (Ger.  stinkstein).  —  A  name 
given  to  fetid  limestones  —  that  is, 
those  which,  on  being  struck  or 
rubbed,  emit  an  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Stratum,  plural  Strata  (Lat.  strattmbf 
strewn  or  spread  out). — When  rocks 
lie  in  layers,  one  above  another,  each 
layer  forms  atstratum,  the  whole  a 
series  of  strata.  Rocks  lying  in  paral- 
lel layers  are  said  to  be  stratified; 
those  among  which  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  this  arrangement,  urwtrati/^d. 
Layer,  bed,  seam,  band,  &c.,  are  less 
or  more  used  as  synonymous  with 
stratum. 

Striated  (Lat. «<na,  astreak).— Streaked 


or  marked  witii  fine  thread-like  Iraes 
running  parallel  to  each  other. 

Strike  (Ger.  stretehen,  to  stretch).— Tbe 
direction  or  line  of  ontcrop  of  uj 
stratum.  The  strike  of  a  stratum  is 
at  right  angles  to  its  dip. 

Stylokdrus  (Qr.  stylos,  a  writing-styte, 
and  oura,  the  tail). — ^A  cmstaoean  dL 
the  lower  old  red,  exhibiting  a  fona 
intermediate  between  the  xiphosons 
and  phyllopod  fanailies. — See  fig. 

Stvthe. — A  miner's  term  for  *' choke- 
damp,"  "  after- damp,"  or  carbonie 
acid  gas. 

Sub,   SUB-CRYSTALL.I17E,  SUB-OOLUMHAB, 

Ac— In  Geology  the  term  sub  (under) 
is  employed  to  denote  a  less  or  inferior 
degree ;  as  sub-crystalline,  less  than 
crystalline;  sub-col ainnar,  not  dis- 
tinctly columnar,  &c.  It  also  applies 
to  position,  as  sab-cretaceons,  under 
the  chalk;  sub-aqueous,  under  the 
waters,  &c 

Sub-Apennines. — ^An  extensive  suite  of 
older  and  newer  pliocene  beds,  wUdi 
are  amply  developed  along  the  whde 
extent  of  Italy  on  both  flanlcs  of  ^ 
Apennines,  and  forming  a  line  of  lov 
hiJls  between  the  older  chain  and  tiie 
sea. 

SuRTUR-BRAND. — ^An  Icelandic  term  for 
a  peat-like  variety  of  brown-coal  <» 
lignite  occurring  in  the  pliocene  de- 
posits, and  sometimes  under  the  vol- 
canie  overflows  of  that  island. 

Sussex  Marble. — A  shell  limestone  of 
the  wealden  formation ;  so  called  firom 
being  found  in  Sussex.  See  Fetw(^ 
Marble. 

Syenite  (firom  Syene,  in  Upper  E^ypt). 
— A  gnmitic  rock  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  hornblende. 

Synclinal  (Gr.  syn,  together,  and  eUatOf 
I  bend.  —  Applied  to  strata  that  dip 
from  opposite  directions  inwards,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  half-opened  book,  or 
which  incline  to  a  common  centre, 
forming  a  trough  or  basin -shaped 
hollow. 

System  (Gr.  syn,  together,  and  histenU, 
to  stand).— Groups  of  objects  or  occur- 
rences having  such  relations  as  permit 
them  to  be  classed  together,  constitute 
a  system. 


Tabular.— Composed  of,  or  arranged  in, 
square  blocks  or  table-like  masses,  as 
many  granites  and  greenstones.  The 
tabular  frequently  passes  into  the  co- 
lumnar structure,  and  vice  versa. 

Talus. — The  loose  detritus  accumulated 
at  the  base  of  cliffs  and  precipices, 
and  derived  from  their  weathered  and 
wasted  surfaces. 

Taxites  (Lat.  to/xus,  the  yew-tree). —The 


generic  terra  for  such  coniferous  re- 
mains as  are  evidently  allied  to  Uit 
yew-tree.  They  occur  in  the  ooUte, 
but  chiefly  in  the  tertiary  lignites. 
Telbosaurus  (Gr.  teleos,  complete,  and 
saurus,  a  lizard). — ^A  genus  of  croco- 
dilian saurians  belonging  to  the  oolitic 
period,  and  distinguished  by  having, 
like  the  recent  gavial,  long  taperine 
muzzles,  armed  with  numerous  pointea 
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teeth,  but  differing  in  having  the  nasal 
apertures  terminating  in  two  orifices 
in  front  of  the  nose,  and  not  blended 
into  one  opening,  as  in  the  recent 
species.  Diflfer  also  in  having  bi-con- 
cave  instead  of  concavo-convex  ver- 
tebrse. 

Tblerpeton  (Gr.  teUy  afar  off,  remote; 
and  erpeton^  reptile)  — A  small  lizard- 
like reptile  from  the  triassic  sand- 
stones of  Elgin  formerly  supposed  to 
be  of  old  red  age,  and  so  named  in 
allusion  (palseontologically  speaking) 
to  its  remote  antiquity. — See  fig.,  Tri- 
assic Svstem. 

Telson  (Gr.  telaon,  a  limit).— The  last 
joint  or  segment  in  the  abdomen  of 
crustaceans. 

Tentaculites  (Lat.  tentacuUiy  feelers ; 
so  called  from  their  being  stretched  out 
when  the  animals  possessed  of  them 
are  in  the  act  of  exploring.) — A  genus 
of  jointed  feeler-like  organisms  occur- 
ring in  Silurian  strata. 

Terai,  says  Dr  Hooker  in  his  *  Himala- 
yan Journal,'  is  a  name  loosely  applied 
to  a  tract  of  country  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  Himalaya ;  it  is  Persian,  and 
signifies  damp.  Politically  the  Terai 
generally  belongs  to  the  hill-states 
beyond;  geographically  it  should  ap- 
pertain to  the  plains  of  India;  and 
geologically  it  is  a  sort  of  neutral 
country,  being  composed  neither  of 
the  alluvium  of  the  plains,  nor  of  the 
rocks  of  the  hills,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  alternating  beds  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders  brought  from 
the  mountains. 

Tertiary. — The  third  or  upper  great 
division  of  the  stratified  systems,  as 

'  distinguished  from  secondary  and  pri- 
mary. 

Tetrapodichn  ites  (Qr.  tetra,  four ;  pot», 
podos,  the  foot ;  ichnon,  a  footprint ; 
and  ites). — The  footprints  of  four- 
footed  creatures,  as  batrachian  reptiles 
and  other  terrestrial  saurians. 

Thecodontosaurus  (Gr.  thekiy  a  sheath ; 
odous,  tooth;  and  saurus,  lizard). — A 
perraian  saurian;  so  called  from  the 
sheath  or  cone-in-cone-like  structure 
of  its  teeth. 

Thelodus  (Gr.  theU,  a  little  nipple,  and 
odous,  tooth). — A  fish  of  the' Silurian 
bone-bed ;  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
mammilated  teeth.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  of  its  true  affinities. 

Thermal  (Gr.  thermt,  heat).  Applied  to 
hot  springs  and  other  waters  whose 
temperature  exceeds  that  of  60'  Fahr. 

Thuites. — A  genus  of  coniferous  plants 
occurring  in  fragments  in  the  shale 
and  coal  of  the  oolite,  and  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  imbri- 
cated stems  and  terminal  twigs  to 
those  of  the  modem  thuja  or  thuya, 
better  known  as  the  arbor-vitce. 

Thtlaoothxrium  (Gr.  thykikos,  pouch, 


and  'tJierion,  animal). — A  marsupial 
mammal  of  the  oolite.  Same  as  am- 
phitherium. 

TiLESTONE.— Any  thinly-laminated  sand- 
stone fit  for  roofing ;  applied  specially 
to  the  flaggy  beds  at  the  base  of  the 
old  red  sandstone. 

ToADSTONE. — Applied  to  certain  earthy 
amygdaloids  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  mountain  limestones  of 
Derbyshire.  By  some  said  to  be  from 
the  German  todt-ntein,  or  dead-stone, 
as  being  dead  or  imfruitful  of  lead  ore. 
According  to  others  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  amygda- 
loidal  spots  to  those  of  a  toad's 
back. 

Touchstone. — A  variety  of  flinty  slate ; 
so  called  from  its  being  used  for  test- 
ing the  purity  of  gold— the  quality  of 
the  metal  being  judged  of  by  the  colour 
of  the  streak  which  it  leaves  on  the 
stone.    See  Lydian  Stone. 

ToxoDON  (Gr.  toxos,  a  bow,  and  odcms, 
tooth). — A  large  quadruped  of  un- 
known affinity,  from  the  upper  tertiary 
or  Pampean  formation  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  so  named  by  Professor  Owen 
from  the  singularly-curved  form  of  its 
two  outer  incisors. 

Trachyte  (Gr.  trachys,  rough). — A  fel- 
spathic  vulcanic  rock ;  so  called  from 
its  harsh  meagre  feel. 

Transition. — The  passage  from  one  state 
or  period  to  another.  Formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  older  palseozoic  strata,  as 
indicating  a  transition  from  unfossili- 
ferous  to  fossiliferous  conditions. 

Trap,  Trappean  (Swed.  trappa,  a  stair). 
— Tabular  greenstone  and  basaltic 
rocks,  from  their  rising  up  in  step-like 
masses,  were  originally  so  termed ;  but 
the  name  is  now  extended  to  all  igne- 
ous rocks  which  are  not  either  strictly 
granitic  or  decidedly  volcanic  Others 
derive  the  origin  of  the  term  from  the 
terrace-like  aspect  of  secondary  hills, 
generally  composed  of  interstratified 
greenstones,  basalts,  amygdaloids,  dec, 
which  stand  out  in  ledges  from  the 
softer  strata  that  have  yielded  to  de- 
nuding forces. 

Trass  or  Tarass. — A  provincial  term  for 
a  tufaceous  alluvium  which  occupies 
wide  areas  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine. 
Its  basis  consists  almost  entirely  of 
pumice,  in  which  are  included  frag- 
ments of  basalts  and  other  lavas, 
pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  sandstone, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees. 

Travertine. — A  whitish  concretionary 
limestone  deposited  from  the  water  of 
springs  holding  lime  in  solution ;  abun- 
dantly formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  at  Tibur,  near  Rome ;  hence  the 
name  Tiburtinus,  Travertinus. 

Trigonia  (Gr.  treiSf  three,  and  goni,  a 
comer).— A  dimyarian  bivalve  of  tiie 
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oolite  and  chalk,  so  called  from  its 
three-cornered  shape. — See  fig. 

Triqonocarpon  (Gr.  trew,  three ;  gon^, 
comer;  and  carpony  fruit). — A  three- 
cornered  palm-like  nut,  of  the  coal- 
measures,  of  unknown  afiinity. 

Trilobites  (Gr.  treis,  three,  and  loboSt 
lobe). — Palaeozoic  Crustacea,  especially 
characteristic  of  Silurian  strata,  so 
called  from  their  three -lobed  as- 
pect. 

Tripoli. — A  polishing  powder  originally 
brought  from  Tripoli,  but  now  found 
in  many  other  places.  It  is  a  kind  of 
rottenstone,  com^sed  of  the  silici- 
ous  shields  of  microscopic  infusoria 


and  diatomacese ;  an  infosoxial  eufh 
or  rock. 

Trooomtherium  (Gr.  trogo,  I  gnaw,  and 
tTurion,  beast). — Laterally  "gnawing 
beast ; "  an  extanct  rodent  found  in  the 
fresh-water  pleistocene  or  uppennost 
tertiaries  of  Europe,  and  so  cIo««l7 
allied  to  the  existing  beaver  that  it  is 
by  some  palaeontologists  regarded  as  a 
mere  specific  or  sub-generic  form. 

Tufa,  Tuff  (Ital.  tt^o,  Gr.  tophos).- 
Originally  applied  to  a  i>orous  rock 
composed  of  cemented  scorise  and 
ashes,  but  now  used  for  any  porous 
vesicular  compound,  as  caJc-tuff,  trap- 
tuff,  volcanic  tufa,  Ac. 


Ulodekdron  (Gr.  htUi^  a  wood,  and  den- 
dron,  tree). — A  genus  of  coal-measure 
trunks,  often  of  considerable  size,  and 
characterised  by  their  stems  not  being 
furrowed,  but  covered  with  rhomboidal 
scales,  and  having  on  opposite  sides 
two  vertical  rows  of  large  circular 
scars,  to  which  cones  had  been  at- 
tached.— See  fig. 

Unconformable.— Strata  lying  parallel 
on  each  other  are  said  to  be  conform- 
able ;  but  when  one  set  is  laid  on  the 

'  upturned  edges  of  another,  they  are 
unconformable. 

Underclay. — A  term  now  generally  ap- 


plied to  those  argillaceous  beds  whicb 
immediately  underlie  seams  of  coaL 
These  underclays  are  usually  tenaci- 
ous, more  or  less  bituminous,  and  al- 
most always  interpenetrated  by  stig- 
maria  roots.  Every  seam  of  cotl  has 
not  an  underclay;  but  where  they 
exist  they  seem  to  have  been  tiie  an- 
cient soil  or  mud  on  which  the  v^eta- 
tion  of  the  coal-bed  flourished. 
Unstratified.  —  Used  as  synonymoos 
with  igneous;  rocks  which  do  not 
occur  in  layers  or  strata,  but  in  amor- 
phous masses. 


Yaribgatbo  Sandstone. — ^The  new  red 
haudstone  of  Ent^Iis]!  geologists  ;  grhs 
higarr6  of  the  French,  and  bunter- 
sandstein  of  the  German. 

Vein  (Lat.  vena).  —  Applied  in  Geology 
to  all  fissures  and  rents  filled  with 
mineral  or  metallic  matter  diifering 
from  the  rock -mass  in  which  they 
occur. 

Ventriculites  (Lat.  ventricultis,  a  ven- 
tricle or  sac). — The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain fossil  zoophytes  of  the  chalk,  usu- 
ally appearing  as  fungiform  flints,  and 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  as  ** petrified  mushrooms." 
—See  fig. 

Yksicular  (Lat  vesicula,  a  little  blad- 
der). —  Applied  to  rocks  full  of  little 
cavities,  as  vesicular  lava,  vesicular 
trap-tuff,  dec. 

Vitreous  (Lat.  vitrum,y  glass). — Having 
the  lustre  or  aspect  of  glass ;  glassy. 
Vitrify y  to  melt  or  convert  into  glass. 

Volcanic  (Kufcantia,  god  of  fire). — Igne- 
ous action  apparent  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  contradistinction  to  Plu- 
tonic (which  seeX  or  that  taking  place 
at  great  depths  in  the  interior.     Vol- 


caniCy  as  applied  to  rocks,  embraces 
all  igneous  products  of  recent  or  mo- 
dem origin,  as  distinct  fiiom  trappeaa 
and  granitic. 

VoLKMANNiA  (after  Volknaann). — A  pro- 
visional genus  of  coal -measure  stems 
having  verticillate  or  whorled  leave*, 
and  bearing  cones  on  their  extremities. 
They  are  regarded  as  asterophyllites  in 
fructification 

VoLTziA  (after  Voltz  of  Strasburg).  —  A 
genus  of  coniferous  plants  peculiar  to 
the  permian  and  triassic  formatioDS. 
They  greatly  i-esemble  araucaria  in  the 
form  and  imbrication  of  their  leaves.— 
See  fig. 

VULCANISM  or  VULCAKICITY  (Lat    VuU 

canuSy  the  god  of  fire). — A  general  term 
adopted  by  Humboldt  to  embrace  **  the 
entirety  of  those  telluric  phencnuena 
which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
stantly active  reaction  of  the  interior 
cf  the  earth  upon  its  external  cnut 
or  surface. "  Themoal  springs,  gas  and 
mud  volcanoes,  burning  springs  and 
salses,  and  the  large  buming  moun- 
tains or  volcanoes  pro|ier,  are  tliui 
brought  under  one  cat^^ory ;  and  be 
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regards  it  **S8  advantageous  to  avoid 
the  separation  of  that  which  is  casu- 
ally coQuected,  and  differs  only  in  the 
strength  of  the  manifestation  of  force 
and  the  complication  of  physical  pro- 


VuLCANisTS.— -Applied  to  those  geologists 
who  opposed  the  Wernerian  or  Neptu- 
nian doctrine,  that  all  rocks  were  of 
aqueous  origin. 


cesses. 


w 


Wackb. — A  German  miner's  term  for  a 
soft  earthy  variety  of  trap-rock. 

^ALOHiA  (after  Walch).  —  A  genus  of 
coniferous  plants  occurring  in  the  car- 
boniferous and  permian  systems.  Ac- 
cording to  Sternberg,  who  erected  the 
genus,  they  have  numerous  closely-set, 
regularly  -  pinnated  branches,  resem- 
bling those  of  Araif4;aria  excelsa^  and 
which  are  thickly  beset  with  foliage. — 
See  fig.,  Permian  System. 

Warp. — A  provincial  term  for  the  muddy 
deposit  from  waters  artificially  intro- 
duced over  low  lands,  as  those  adjoin- 
ing the  Trent,  Ouse,  &c. 

Wbalo  (Sax.  woldy  or  woodland). — The 
low  countiy  lying  between  the  North 
and  South  Downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex ; 
and  from  this  locality  being  the  chief 


area  of  a  formation  that  lies  between 
the  chalk  and  oolite,  the  term  Weal- 
DKN,  or  Wbald,  has  been  applied  to 
the  strata  of  that  formation. 

Wbathbriko. — The  wasting  or  wearing 
away  of  rock -surfaces  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  or  weather.  Geolo- 
gists speak  of  the  '*  fresh  fracture"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  **  weathered 
surface,"  wbicti  is  often  merely  dis- 
coloured  or  covered  by  a  pellicle  of 
lichens. 

Wbnlocr  Limbstonb. — A  characteristic 
member  of  the  upper  sillurian  group. 

Whiw,  Whinstone.  — Used  in  Scotland 
as  synonymous  with  greenstone;  but 
applied  by  miners  to  any  hard  resisting 
rock  that  comes  in  their  way. 


XlLOPHAOA,  XlLOPHAOOUS   (Gr.  XUlotlj 

wood,  and  phago,  I  eat) — Wood-^t- 
ing ;  applied  to  certain  insects  and  mol- 
lusca  which  eat,  or  bore  into,  woody 
substances. 


XiPHoauRA  (Gr.  xiphoSy  a  sword,  and 
oura,  a  tall).  —  Literally  sword -tails. 
An  order  of  Crustacea,  comprising  the 
king-crabs,  and  characterised  by  their 
long  sword-like  tails. 


Zamitbs. — Fossil  plants  apparently  al- 
lied to  the  existing  zamia.  They 
make  their  appearance  in  the  upper 
oolites,  and  continue  throughout  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations. — 
See  fig. 

Zbch  STEIN. — Literally  mine -stone;  a 
German  term  synonymous  with  our 
magnesian  limestone — the  copper-slate 
(kupfer-schiefer)  being  worked  imme- 
diately beneath  it. 


ZvGOMATURUS. — A  large  marsupial  mam- 
mal—  the  most  extraordinary  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  post-tertiary  deposits  of 
Australia,  and  so  named  from  the  great 
width  of  the  zygomatic  arches  of  the 
skull.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the 
head,  which  was  the  only  portion  found 
in  1858,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  large 
as  an  ox,  and  to  have  had  a  face  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  existing 
wombat. 
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TJte  figures,  unless  where  otherwise  expressed,  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of 
the  text,  and  not  to  the  pages  of  the  Volume. 


AcTCULAR,  or  needle-shaped  texture,  86. 
Acid-bottle,  use  of,  iu  the  field,  384. 
Actynolite,  definition  of,  page  96. 
Adiantites  Hibernicus,  figured,  191. 
Agassiz'  '  FoissoDH  Fossiles,'  166, 199. 
Agglomerate,     volcanic     conglomerate, 

Glossary. 
Agriculture,  as  depending  on  Geology, 

379. 
Akumite,  post-tertiaries,  323. 
Alberti  on  Buoter  Sandstein,  252. 
Album  grscum  of  hysena,  312. 
Alum,  defined,  page  97. 
Alum-shales,  208,  214. 
Alluvial  silts  and  soils,  324. 
Altitude  of  land,  effects  of,  32. 
Amber,  in  tertiary  lignites,  309. 
Amblypterus,  figured,  202. 
Amianthus,  uses  of,  145. 
Amianthus,  definition  of,  page  96. 
Ammonites,  various,  figured,  263. 
Amorphous  structure,  75,  85. 
Ampliitherium,  oolitic  mammal,  265. 
Amplexus,  carboniferous  coral,  figured, 

206. 
Amygdaloids,  varieties  of  trap,  120, 122. 
Ananchytea,  figured,  284. 
Ancyloceras,  figured,  284. 
Aneroid,  use  oi^  to  the  Geologist,  384. 
Animal  growth,  effects  of,  58. 
Anoplotherium,  figured,  303. 
Ansted,    on    Landscape,    quoted,   380  ; 

Practical  Geology,  392. 
Anthracosaurus,  coal  reptile,  206. 
Anticline,  anticlinal  strata,  73. 
Apatite,  uses  of,  117. 
Aqueous  agencies,  49-55. 
Archiegosaurus,  coal  reptile,  figured,  206. 
ArchiBOcidaris,  carbunif.  urchin,  206. 
Archseoniscus,  figured,  263. 
Archseopteryx,  oolitic  bird,  figured,  265. 
Archimedopora,  carbonif.  polyzoon,  206. 
Architecture  and  Geology,  378. 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  76. 
Argillaceous  rocks  described,  page  93. 
Asbestos,  definition  of,  page  96. 
Asphalt,  occurrence  of,  345. 
Asphalt,  uses  of,  in  the  arts,  361. 
Astarte  borealis,  figured,  317. 
Asterophyllites,  figured,  210. 

2 


Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  21. 

Atmospheric  agencies,  44>48. 

Atmospheric  relations  of  globe,  20;  at- 
mosphere, functions  of,  21. 

Atoll,  or  circular  coral-reef,  352. 

Augite,  definition  of,  page  95. 

Aulopora,  carboniferous  coral,  figured, 
209. 

Auriferous,  or  gold-bearing  sands,  325. 

Auvergne,  crateriform  hills  of,  307. 

Avalanche,  46. 

Avicula,  figured,  263. 

Aviculopecten,  figured,  206. 

Azoic,  use  of  the  term,  104. 

Bao,  for  geological  purposes,  384. 
Baltic,  uprise  of  coast  of,  347. 
Barrande's  '  Silurien  Syst^me,*  190. 
Barrier-reefs  (coral),  352. 
Basalt,  definition  of,  121,  and  page  96. 
Beaches,    shingle   and   travelling,    339 ; 

raised  or  ancient,  340. 
Beudant's  '  Tertiaries  of  Hungary,'  322. 
Belenmites,  figured,  263. 
Belemnoteuthis,  figured,  263. 
Bellerophon,  figured,  206. 
Berg-mahl,  or  mouutain-meal,  355. 
Beryx,  chalk  fiah,  figured,  285. 
BischofTs  <  Physical  Researches,'  136. 
Bitumen,  definition  of,  page  95. 
Bitumens,  economic  uses  o^  361. 
Black-band  ironstone,  208. 
Bluffs  or  river-cliffs  of  Mississippi,  329. 
Bone-bed  of  Jurassic  system,  242. 
Bone-caves  or  ossiferous  caverns,  312. 
Borax,  defined,  page  97. 
Botany,  as  benefited  by  Geology,  382. 
Bothrodendron,  figured,  210. 
Bottom-rock-t,  Silurian,  162. 
Boulder,  definition  of,  page  93. 
Boulder  clay  or  northern  drift,  313-317. 
Bovey  coal,  or  lignites  of  Bovey,  309. 
Breccias,  brecciated,    defined,    86,    and 

page  93. 
British  Association,  reports  of,  221,  278, 

306,  &c. 
Brodie  on  Fossil  Insects,  278. 
Brongniart's    'Fossil  Vegetation,'   106, 

221. 
Brown -ooal  of  tertiary  epoch,  309. 
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Backland't  *  Bridgewater  Treatise/ 
176,  878,  806;  'ReUqu»  Diluvianae/ 
362 

Buddie  on  N.  of  England  coal-field,  892. 

Burs  '  Physics  of  tlie  Earth/  39. 

Building  and  Geolo^,  378. 

Bunter  Sandstein,  286. 

Burr-stone  of  tertiary  formation,  309. 

CiiBrNET,  geological,  formation  of,  888 ; 

collections  for  beginners,  ib. 
Caen  stone,  a  French  oolite,  272. 
Cainosoic,  use  of  the  term,  104. 
Calamites,  figured,  210. 
Calc-tuff  and  calc-sinter,  342. 
Galcafare  Orossier,  300. 
Calcareous  rocks  described,  page  89. 
Calceola,  deronian  shell,  191. 
Cambrian  rocks  and  fossils,  171. 
Cambrian,  physical  aspects,  173. 
Cambrian,  industrial  products,  173. 
Cambrian  system  of  Sed(?wick,  167. 
Cambrian  system,  167-176. 
Canoes,  andent  British,  in  lake-deposits, 

334. 
Carbonaceous  rocks  described,  page  94. 
Carboniferous  limestone,  204,  206. 
Carboniferous  slates,  of  Griffiths,  203. 
Carboniferous  ^stem,  200-221 ;  divisions 

of,  200 ;  importance  of,  214. 
Catenipora,  fossil  coral,  figured,  181. 
Caverns,  ossiferous,  tertiary,  312. 
Cephalaspis,  figured,  191. 
Ceratiocfljis,  silurian  crustacean,  181. 
Geratites  nodosus,  cephalopod,  figured, 

237. 
Chalk,  definition  of,  page  94. 
Chalk,  origin  and  formation  of,  292. 
Chalk  or  cretaceous  system,  279-204. 
Chalybeate  springs,  61. 
Cheirotherium,  footprints,  241. 
Chemical  agency,  effects  of,  60-62. 
Chemical  composition  of  rocks,  87-96. 
Chemical  deposits,  342-345. 
Chemical  elements  of  rocks,  91,  92. 
Chert,  definition  of,  page  95. 
Chiastolite  shite,  146. 
Chili,  upheaval  of  coast  of,  347. 
Chlorite,  chlorite-schist,  page  96. 
Chondrites,  fossil  fucoid,  figured,  181. 
Cldaris  of  chalk,  figured,  284. 
Cimoliomis,  bird  of  the  chalk  era,  285. 
Classification,  in  Geology,  97-107. 
Classifications,  in  Geology,  367;  imper- 
fections of,  388. 
Clay,  definition  of,  page  98. 
Clay-slate,  as  a  group,  146-149 ;  varieties 

of,  146;  cleavage  in,  147;  uses  of,  149. 
Claystone,  claystone  porphyry,  121,  and 

page  94. 
Cleavage,  definition  of,  88. 
Cleavage,  phenomenon  of,  147;  causes  of, 

158. 
Clinkstone,  definition  of,  page  96;  121. 
Clinometer,  use   of,    in    the  field,    78, 

884. 
Clisiophyllum,  carboniferous  coral,  206. 
Clyde  valley,  boreal  shells  of,  315. 
Clymenia,  devonian  shell,  191. 


Coal,  deflnition  of,   page  94 ;  formiftiim 

of.  218;  where  found,  213;  varistiM 

o^  208 ;  uses  of,  214. 
Coal-measures,  207-221. 
Coccosteus,  figured,  194. 
Cold,  extreme,  efifects  of,  on  rocks,  45. 
Columnar  and  sub-columnar  stmctoi^ 

85. 
Compass,  use  of,  in  Oeology,  ft?.,  884. 
Composition  of  rock-masses,  82-96. 
Concretionary  structure  of  rocks,  84. 
Confonnable,  in  stratification,  74. 
Conglomerates,  definition  of,  86. 
Conularia,  carboniferous  pteropod,  206. 
Conybeare's  *  Geology  of  England,'  27& 
Copper,  native,  in  trap,  124. 
Coprolites,  occurrence  of,  206. 
Coprolites  of  the  chalk,  290. 
Coral,  nature  and  growth  of,  59. 
Coral  of  the  oolite,  272. 
Coral  rag,  a  member  of  oolite,  259. 
Coral-reefs,    growth    and     Tarieties   oC 

composition,  853. 
Coral  zone  of  life,  67. 
Coral-stone,  or  solidified  coral,  363. 
Coralline  zone  of  life,  67. 
Combrash,  a  member  of  oolite,  258. 
Crag,  tertiary  formation,  399. 
Crag  and  tail,  phenomenon,  314. 
Crannogesor  lake-dwellings,  334. 
Crater  of  a  volcano,  64. 
Craters  of  eruption  and  elevation,  186. 
Creation,  theories  of,  369. 
Cretaceous,   or  chalk  system,  279-S94; 

lithology  of,    280;    mineral    composi- 
tion,   283;    paleeontology    of,    884; 

physical  features,  286;  economic  pre- 

ducts,  280. 
Crioceras,    chalk,    cephalopod,    flgmed, 

284. 
Crust  of  globe,  defined,  2  ;  material  of, 

3 ;  general  arrangement  of,  70-81. 
Cruziana,  fossil,  fUcoid,  figured,  184. 
Crystalline  rocks  described,  page  96. 
Crystalline   and  sub-crystalline  texture, 

86. 
Crystals,  artificial  production  of,  151. 
Ctenacanthus,  ichthyodorulite,  206. 
Ctenoid  order  of  fossil  fishes,  163. 
Ctenoptychius,  figured,  266. 
Cuboidal  structure  of  rocks,  85. 
Cumbrian  system  of  Sedgwick,  167. 
Currents,  force  of,  60. 
Cuvier's  '  Ossemens  Fossiles, '  166,  322. 
Cyathocrinus,    carboniferous     encrinite, 

206. 
Cyathophyllum,  silurian  coral,  184. 
Cycloid  order  of  fossil  fishe«,  163. 
Cydopteris,  fossil  fern,  210. 
Cypridee,  figured,  263. 
Cystidea,  silurian  echinodenp,  figured, 

181. 

Daubbnv  on  volcanoes,  136,  322. 
Dana's  *  System  of  Mineralogy,'  96. 
Deinotherium,  figured,  303. 
De  la  Beche's  *  Geological  Observer,'  69, 

80 ;  his  *  Theoretical  Geology,'  154, 374; 

'  Geology  of  Devon,'  199. 
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Delia,  defined,  53. 
Deltas,  extent  and  antiquity  of,  329. 
Dendrerpeton,  coal  reptile,  206. 
Density  of  globe,  25. 
Deshayes  on  Tertiaries,  322. 
Deville  on  formation  of  crystals,  151. 
Devonian  system,  188-199. 
Dicynodon,  triassic  reptile,  240. 
Diluvian,  or  Diluvial  drift,  314. 
Dinomis,  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand, 

324. 
Dip,  in  stratification,  73. 
Diprotodon,  fig^ured,  303. 
Dirt-beds  of  Portland  oolite,  262. 
Dislocations,  in  stratifications,  77. 
Disrupting  igneous  rocks,  76. 
Dithyrocaris,  crustacean,  figured,  206. 
Dolomite,  definition  of,  page  94  ;  224. 
D'Orbigny's  *  Palaeontographie,'  166. 
Dorypterus,  permian  fish,  227. 
Drift  formation,  or  northern  drift,  313. 
Dyke,  definition  of,  77. 

Earth,  figure  and  dimensions  of,  22  ; 
density  of,  24;  temperature  of,  26-29; 
surface  configuration,  31,  32. 

Earthqualce  centres,  map  of,  128. 

Earthquake,  modem  instances  of,  348. 

Earthquakes,  effects  of,  65. 

Economic  Geology,  374,  381. 

Edge  or  vertical  strata,  73. 

Edinburgh  *'  Castle  Rock,"  119. 

Elephant  grinders,  figured,  324. 

Elevatory  forces,  66. 

Elgin  sandstones,  triassic,  191,  240. 

Elk,  Irish,  in  post-tertiary  deposits,  334. 

Encrinites,  varieties  of,  206. 

Endogenites  of  the  oolite,  262. 

Engineering  and  Geology,  377. 

Eocene,  meaning  of  term,  297 ;  composi- 
tion of,  298. 

Eolian  or  aub-aerial,  44. 

Eozoon,  laurentian  fossil,  figured,  169. 

Epiornis,  gigantic  bird  of  Madagascar, 
356. 

Eryon,  figured,  263. 

Escarpment,  in  Geology,  75. 

Estheria  minuta,  figured,  237. 

Estuary  deposit^  ancient  and  modem, 
226-329. 

Euomphalus,  figured,  206. 

Eurypterus,  figured,  181, 191. 

Exfoliate,  Exfoliation,  nature  of,  85. 

Exogenites,  tertiary  wood,  302. 

Fault,  in  stratification,  77. 

Felspar,  Felstone,  page  95. 

Felstone,  121. 

Fibrous,  as  applied  in  Mineralogy,  86. 

Fire-clay,  208 ;  uses  of,  214. 

Fishes,  fossil,  as  arranged  by  Agassiz, 

163. 
Fissile,  Fissility,  nature  of,  84. 
Flabellaria,  tertiary  palms,  302. 
Flags,  Flagstones,  defined,  84. 
Fleming,  Dr,  quoted,  323. 
Flint,  definition  of,  page  95. 
Flint,  formation  of,  in  chalk,  293. 
Flint  implements,  figured,  856. 


Floetz  rocks  of  Werner,  100. 
Fluviatile  accumulations,  324-330. 
Flysch,  crystalline  tertiaries  of  the  Alps, 

807. 
Foliation,  nature  of,  84, 153. 
Foraminifera,  living,  figured,  855. 
Foraminiferal  deposits,  58. 
Forbes,  D.,on  Metamorphism,  154. 
Forbes,  Edward,  on  Purbeck  beds,  278  | 

on  British  tertiaries,  322. 
Forbes,  Professor  J.  D.,  on  Glaciers,  322. 
Fordyce's  '  Coal  and  Iron  of  Britain,'  221. 
Forest  marble  of  oolite,  259,  272. 
Forests,  submarine  or  submerged,  341. 
Formations,  arrangement  of,  101. 
Formations,  definition  of.  8. 
Forster  on  North  of  Englaud  coal-fields, 

392. 
Fossil  Botany  and  Zoology,  160. 
Fossils,  classification  of,  157. 
Fossils,  collecting  and  arranging,  388. 
Fossil,  and  sub-fossil,  use  of  the  terms, 

7,  156. 
Fracture,  definition  in  Mineralogy,  88. 
Frost  as  a  geological  agent,  44. 
Fuller's  earth,  259,  272. 

Galekites  of  chalk,  figured,  284. 

Ganoid  order  of  fosedl  fishes,  163. 

Gault,  a  member  of  the  chalk,  280,  283. 

Geodes,  in  trap-rock,  124. 

Geognosy,  defined,  14. 

Geology,  definition  of,  2. 

Geology,  recentness  of  the  science,  page 

22. 
Geology,  theoretical  or  descriptive,  8-10 ; 

practical  or  industrial,  11, 12. 
Geological  agencies,  40-69. 
Geological  Society's  *  Journal  and  Trans- 
actions,' 154,  187,  221,  278,  294,  322. 
Geological  Survey,  Memoirs  of,  154,  221, 

252,  278,  294,  &o. 
German  Ocean,  Mr  Stevenson  on  bed  of, 

336. 
Gervillia,  chalk  bivalve,  figured,  284. 
Geysers,  or  hot  springs,  126. 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  deposits  from,  343. 
Glacial  or  boulder-clay  epoch,  31Si-318. 
Glaciers,  figured,  46. 
Glyphea,  an  oolitic  crustacean,  263. 
Glyptolsemu^  old  red  fish,  figured,  188. 
Gneiss,  as  a  group,  140. 
GOppert,  on  fossil  vegetation,  221. 
Gold-veins,  position  of,  184. 
Goniaster,  of  the  chalk,  figured,  284. 
Goniatites,  carboniferous  shell,  figured, 

206. 
Granite,  definition  of,  page  96. 
Granite,  varieties  of.  111. 
Granitic  rocks,  as  a  class,  110-117. 
Granitic  rocks,  characteristics  of,  114 ; 

distribution  of,  115 ;  uses  of,  117. 
Granitic  rocks,  origin  of,  114. 
Granitic  veins  of  Cape  Wrath,  110. 
Granitoid  and  granitiform,  110. 
Granular,  texture  of  rocks,  86. 
Graphite,  definition  of,  page  94. 
Graphite,  uses  of,  145. 
Graptolites,  figured,  181. 
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Oravel,  definition  of,  page  88. 
GravelB,  metalliferous,  in  valleys,  325. 
Greenland ,  elevation  of,  840. 
Oreensand  group,  280,  283. 
Greenstone,  definition  of,  page  96 ;  121. 
Greywack^,  rock  and  formation,  167. 
Griffiths's  Map  of  Ireland,  385. 
Grit,  definition  of,  page  93. 
Group,  as  used  in  classification,  102. 
Gryphsea,  figured,  263. 
Guano,  origin  and  extent  of,  853. 
Guyot's  '  Earth  and  Man,'  39. 
Gypsum,  definition  of,  page  94. 
Gyracanttius,     ichthyodorulite,    figured, 
206. 

Halcyornis,  tertiary  bird,  303. 

Halithere,  tertiary  cetacean,  384. 

Hall's  *  Silurian'  papers,  178. 

Hamites,  figured,  284. 

Hammers  for  geological  purposes,  884. 

Hard  and  soft,  in  Mineralogy,  86,  88. 

Harlech  grits,  168. 

Hastings  Sands,  261. 

Haughton,  Professor,  quoted,  154. 

Hecla,  eruptions  of,  349. 

Heliolites,  Silurian  coral,  181. 

Hemipneustes,  figured,  284. 

Herschel's  *  Elements  of  Astronomy,'  39. 

Hibbert  on  Volcanoes  of  Rhine,  322. 

Hippurites,    carboniferous   plant,    210; 

chalk  shell,  284. 
Holoptychius,  old  red,  figured,  191. 
Holoptychius  Hibbertii,  figured,  202. 
Hopkins's  '  Terrestrial  Magnetism,'  154. 
Hornblende,  Hornblende-rock,  &c.,  page 

95. 
Homstone,  definition  of,  page  95. 
Hull's  •  British  Coal-Fields,'  221. 
Human  remains  in  recent  deposits,  356. 
Hunt,  Sterry,  on  Magnesian  Limestone, 

233. 
Huttonians,  views  of,  100. 
Hylseosaurus,   weald  or   forest  saurian, 

264. 
Hymenocaris  (crustacean),  figured,  172. 
Hypersthene,  page  91. 
Hypogene,  application  of  the  term,  135. 
Hypozoic,  use  of  the  term,  104,  138. 

Ice,  general  effects  of,  45,  46. 

Iceberg,  46. 

Ichnites,  or  fossil  footprints,  241. 

Ichnology,  science  of  fossil  footprints, 
241. 

Ichthyodorulites,  figured,  191. 

Ichthyosaurus,  figured,  264. 

Jgnenus  accumulatious  of  modern  date, 
346-349. 

Igneous  rocks,  classification  of,  105; 
theories  of  formation,  109,  133 ;  varie- 
ties of,  page  96. 

Igneous  or  unstratified  rocks,  72. 

Igneons  or  volcanic  agency,  63-67. 

Indusial  limestone  of  Auvergne,  301. 

Infusoria  in  Iake-de|)08its,  334;  in  modem 
marine  deposits,  335. 

Infusorial  accumulations,  58,  304, 355. 

Inoceramus,  figured,  2S06. 


Insects  of  the  oolite,  277. 
Interstratified  iimeous  rocks,  76. 
Iquique,  saline  deposits  of^  344. 
Ironstone  in  coal-measares,  214. 
Ironstone  of  the  oolite,  272. 

Jacksok  on  Minerals  and  their  Uw, 
392. 

Jardine's  '  Ichnology  of  Annandale,  251 

Jasper,  definition  of,  page  95. 

Jet,  definition  of,  page  94. 

Johnston's  (Professor)  *  Bconomy  of  s 
Coal-Field,'  221 ;  his  '  Geology  of  Agri- 
culture,' 392. 

Joints  in  limestone,  205. 

Jukes's  'Physical  Geology,'  81. 

Kampecaris,  crustacean,  198. 
Elaolin,  or  china-clay,  uses  of,  117. 
Kelloway  rock,  member  of  oolite,  2S9. 
Keuper,  of  triassic  system,  236. 
Kimmeridge,  or  **  Ejm-coal,"  262, 
Eliug  on  Permian  Fossils,  234. 
Knipe's  Map  of  British  Isles,  &&,  385. 
Kupfer-schiefer,  or  copper-slate,  231. 

Labrador  series,  168. 

Labyrinthodon,  figured,  240. 

Lake    or    lacustrine     dci>08its,    recoit, 

331-334. 
Lake-dwellings  or  crannoges,  334. 
Lamarck,  development  theory  of,  374. 
Laminarian  zone  of  life,  67. 
Land  and  water,  distribution  of,  33,  31 
Landscape-gardening  and  Geology,  379. 
Land-valuation  and  Greology,  379. 
Laurentian  system,  167,  176. 
Laurentian  rocks  and  fossils,  168. 
Laurentian,  physical  aspects,  173. 
Laurentian,  industrial  products.  173. 
Lava,  varieties  of,  page  97 ;  126. 
Lea  on  Fossil  Footprints,  252. 
Leda  oblouga,  figured,  317. 
Lehmann's  arrangement  of  strata,  100. 
Leibnitz,  his  division  of  rocks,  100. 
Lepidodendron,  figured,  210. 
Lepidostrobus,  figured,  210. 
Lias  or  Liassic  group,  256. 
lignite,  definition  of,  page  94. 
Lignites  of  various  tertiary  tracts,  309. 
Limestone,  definition  of,  page  94. 
Liuiuloides,    carboniferous     cmstaoean. 

206.  -~— , 

Lindley   and  Hutton's    *  Fossil    Flora.' 

166,  221. 
Lingula,  figured,  181. 
Lingula  flags,  171. 
Lithographic  slate,  272. 
Lithology,  as  differing  from  PalsBOntology» 

155. 
Lithomis,  tertiary  bird,  303. 
Littoral  zone  of  life,  67. 
Lituites,  Silurian  shell,  figured,  181. 
Lituola,  chalk  foraminifer,  SH34. 
Llanberis  slates,  171. 
Llandeilo  series,  Silurian,  178. 
Lodes,  nature  of,  77. 
Loess  or  lehm  of  the  Rhine,  326. 
Logan,  Sir  William,  quoted,  168. 
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London  olay,  209,  300. 
London 'basin,  305. 
Luasiemouth  sandstones,  240. 
Lower  coal-measures,  801,  303. 
Loxonema,  carboniferous  shell,  206. 
Ludlow  series,  Silurian,  178. 
Lycopodites,  figured,  181. 
Lydian  stone,  definition  of,  page  95. 
Lyell's  '  Principles  of  Geology,'  69,  107, 
322,  &c. 

M'Culloch's  *  Classifioatlon  of  Rocks,' 
96,  136 ;  Map  of  Scotland,  385. 

Machairodus,  tertiary  camiyor.  303. 

Maclurea,  Silurian  stiell,  figured,  181. 

Hagnesian  limestone,  definition  of,  pag« 
94;  lithology  of,  224;  origin  of,  233. 

Magnetic  variation,  page  30. 

Mammoth,  or  elephas  primigenius,  324. 

Manon,  chalk  sponge,  figured,  284. 

Mantell's  'Medals  of  Creation,'  166; 
his  '  Geology  of  Sussex,'  278;  'South- 
East  of  England,'  294. 

Mapping  geological  formations,  386. 

Maps,  geologi(»l,  385 ;  colouring  of,  386. 

Marble,  definition  of,  page  94. 

Marine  deposits  of  post -tertiary  epoch, 
336-341. 

Marl,  definition  of,  page  94. 

Marl,  varieties  of,  in  modem  lakes,  333. 

Marsupites  of  chalk,  figured,  284. 

Mastodon,  figured,  303. 

Mauna  Loa,  eruptions  of,  page  131. 

Maury's  *  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,' 
39. 

MedAnos,  or  Peruvian  sand-dunes,  338. 

Megaceros  Hibernicus,  or  Irish  deer,  334. 

Megacheirus,  crustacean,  figured,  263. 

Megalodon,  devonian  bivalve,  191. 

Megalonyx,  tertiary  edentate,  2i)3. 

Megatherium,  figured,  293. 

Mesozoic,  use  of  the  term,  104. 

Metals,  native,  and  in  ores,  page  97. 

Metallic  compounds  described,  84. 

Metamorphic  system,  137,  153. 

Metamorphism,  Hunt's  researches,  151; 
causes  of,  151,  152. 

Mica,  uses  of,  117. 

Mica,  Mica-schist,  definition  of,  page  95. 

Mica-schist,  as  a  group,  140. 

Microlestes,  triassic  quadruped,  242. 

Miller's  'Old  Red  Sandstone.'  199;  his 
*  Footprints  of  Creation,'  374. 

Millstone  Grit,  group,  207. 

Minerals,  external  characters  of,  page 
89. 

Minerals,  simple,  described,  page  95. 

Mineral  composition  of  rocks,  87-96. 

Mineral  specimens,  collection  of^  388. 

Mineralogy,  systems  of,  388. 

Mining  as  connected  with  Geology,  376. 

Miocene,  meaning  of  term,  297 ;  composi- 
tion of,  298. 

Mississippi,  delta  and  plain  of,  329. 

Modiola,  oolitic  shell,  figured,  263. 

Moffeti,  gas-craters,  126. 

Monoclinal  strata,  74. 

Moon,  heat  radiated  from,  27. 

Moraines  of  pleistocene  era,  314. 


Monis,  his  *  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils* 
166,  &c. 

Mososaurus,  reptile  of  the  chalk,  283. 

Mountain  limestone  group,  204-206 ;  fos- 
sils of,  209. 

Mud,  definition  of,  page  93. 

Mudstone,  definition  of,  page  93. 

Mull,  leaf-beds  of,  307. 

Murchison's  '  Silurian  System '  and  *  Silu- 
ria,'  187,  199 ;  his  '  Russia  hi  Europe, 
187, 199,  234. 

Murchisonia,  figured,  181, 191,  206. 

Muschelkalk  of  trias,  236. 

Mussel-bands,  or  Mussel-binds,  210. 

Myophoria,  triassic  shell,  figured,  240. 

Natica  clausa,  figured,  317. 

Natron,  deposits  of,  62,  343. 

Natural  history,  object  of,  1. 

Needles  and  stacks,  figured,  52. 

Neocomian  or  Greensand  group,  280. 

Neozoic,  application  of  term,  104. 

Neptunists,  opinions  of,  100. 

Nerinsea,  figured,  263. 

Neuropteris,  figured,  210. 

New  Red  Sandstone,  222. 

NicboU's  '  Manual  of  Mineralogy,'  96 ;  his 

*  Map  of  Scotland,'  385. 
Nipadites,  tertiary  fruit,  292. 
Nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  62,  and  page 

97. 
Nceggerathia,  permian  plant,  227. 
Nototherium.  tertiary  marsupial,  303. 
Nummulite  limestone,  301. 

Obsidian,  volcanic  product,  126, 129. 
Ocean,  constitution  of,  35;  temperature 

o^  37 ;  density  of  water,  37. 
Ocean-currents,  effects  of,  52. 
Ochre,  from  coal-measures,  214. 
Oldhamia,  Silurian  zoophyte,  181. 
Oldhamia,  figured,  169. 
Olenus,  trilobite,  figured,  169. 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  188-199;   scenery, 

185;   distribution  of,  194;   economic 

products  of,  189. 
Oolitic  group,  258 ;  origin  and  formation 

of,  275. 
Oolitic   system,  253-278;    lithology  of, 

258;    palaeontology  of,  262;   physical 

aspects   of,  267;   industrial  products, 

272. 
Ophiderpeton,  coal  reptile,  206. 
Optical  properties  of  minerals,  89. 
Orbitoides,  foraminifer,  figured,  284. 
Order  of  succession  explained,  103. 
Organic  accumulations,  340-357. 
Organic  agencies,  56-69. 
Ormerod  on  New  Red  Sandstone,  252. 
Omithichoites,  bird-footprints,  241. 
Orthis,  figured,  181. 
Orthoceratite,  figured,  181-206. 
Oryctology  defined,  15. 
Osite  or  Sombrero  guano.  356. 
Osmeroides,  chalk  fish,  285. 
Ossiferous  gravek  and  breccias,  311. 
Osteolepis,  Old  Red  fish,  figured,  191. 
Outcrop,  in  stratification,  73. 
Outlier,  in  stratification,  76. 
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Overlap,  in  stratification,  74. 
Overlying  igneoua  rocks,  76. 
Owen   on   Oolitic   Mammals,    278; 
*  British  Fossil  Mammals,'  822. 


his 


PAirfTiNO,  as  connected  with  Geology, 
379. 

Paiseaster,  Silurian  star-fish,  figured,  181. 

Palieoniscua.  carboniferous,  figured,  202 ; 
permian,  227. 

PidsBontographical  Memoirs,  322. 

Palaeontology,  as  a  science,  152,  163. 

Palseontolugy  defined,  15. 

Fakeopteris  Hibemica,  fi<;nred,  191. 

Palseomis,  of  the  oolite,  264. 

Paleeotherium,  figured,  303. 

Paleeozoic,  use  of  the  term,  104. 

Palagooite,  and  palagonite-tuff,  126. 

Palapteryx,  sub-fossil  bird  of  New  Zea- 
land, 324. 

Palmacites  of  the  oolite,  262. 

Pampas  of  America,  origin  of,  331. 

Papier-kohle,  or  paper-coal,  3U9. 

Paradoxides,  trUobice,  figui«d,  169. 

Parka  decipiens,  figured,  191. 

Parkinson's  '  Organic  Remains,'  221. 

Pearlstone,  volcanic  product,  126. 

Peat,  growth,  extent,  and  varieties  of, 
341 ;  uses  of,  361. 

Pecopteris,  figured,  210. 

Pecten  Islandicus,  figured,  317. 

Pegmatite,  variety  of  granite.  111. 

Pemphix,  triassic  crustacean,  figured, 
240. 

Pentamerus,  Silurian  shell,  figured,  181, 

PericUnal  strata,  74. 

Permian  system,  222-234 ;  origin  of  term, 
223;  area  of,  228;  industrial  products, 
231. 

Petalodus,  figured,  206. 

Petralogy,  defined,  15. 

Petrifaction,  origin  of  term,  7. 

Petrifaction,  processes  of,  157. 

Petroleum,  springs  and  lakes  of,  345. 

Pfahlbauten,  or  lake-dwellings,  334. 

Phanerite  formations,  323. 

Phaneropleuron,  old  red  fish,  figured, 
191. 

Phascolotherium,  oolitic  mammal,  265. 

PhUlips's  (W.)  *  Geology  of  England,' 
294. 

Phillips's  (Professor)  'Manual  of  Geo- 
logy,' 107,  278,  &c. ;  his  •  Geology  of 
Yorkshire,'  278,  322. 

Phillips's  '  Manual  of  MetaUurgy,'  392. 

Pholadomya,  figured,  263. 

Pholidogaster,  coal  reptile,  206. 

Phonolite,  or  clinkstone,  121. 

Phosphatic  nodules  of  the  chalk,  290. 

Physics  of  the  Earth,  38,  39. 

Pictet's  *  Palaeontographie,'  166. 

Pine-rafts  of  North  America,  351. 

Pisolite,  roestone,  and  ooUte,  258. 

Pitchstone,  122. 

Placoid  order  of  fossil  fishes,  163. 

Plagiostoma  obliqua,  figured,  237. 

Planetary  relations  of  globe,  18. 

Platysomus,  permian,  figured,  227. 

Pleistocene  group,  310-318. 


Plesiosaunis,  figure  of,  264. 
Pleoracantbua,  ichtbyodomlite,  206. 
Pleurotomaris,  fierured,  191,  206, 254. 
Pliocene,  meaning  of  term,  297;  oompos- 

tion  of,  299. 
Plumbago,  uses  of,  145. 
Plutonic,  as  opposed  to  Tolcanic,  114. 
Poikilitic,  synonym  of  New  Red,  222. 
Polishing  of  rocks  by  sand-drift,  44. 
Porphyiy,  definition  of,  page  97;  121 
Portluid  stone,  or  oolite,  259. 
Potstone,  definition  of,  page  96. 
Prairies,  supposed  origin  of,  332. 
Primary,  Primitive,  meaning  of,  100. 
Primordial  zone,  Silurian,  186. 
Productus,  figured,  206. 
Protovirgularia,  Silurian  zoophyte,  18L 
Psammodus,  figured,  206. 
Psilophyton,  old  red  plant,  figured,  19L 
Pterichthys,  figured,  191. 
Pterodactyle,  figure  of,  264. 
Pterozamites,  figured,  289. 
Pterygotus,  figured,  191. 
Ptychoceras,  figured,  2S4. 
Pumice,  definition  of,  page  97 ;  128. 
Pumice,  uses  of,  129. 
Puozzolana,  volcanic  product,  126, 129. 
Purbeck  beds,  position  of,  259. 
Pyrogenous  or  igneous  rocks,  109. 
Pyroplastic   and    pyro-crystalluie  rodi^ 

114. 

QUABTZ,  Quartz-rock,  definition  of,  ptfs 

95;  as  a  group,  136;  uses  o^  141. 
Quartz!  te,  definition  of,  60. 

RAniouTBs,  chalk  shell,  figured,  281 

Ragstones,  origin  of  term,  258. 

Rain,  falls  of,  49. 

Ramsay  on  Permian  Breccias,  234. 

Rastrites,  graptolite,  figured,  181. 

Representative  species,  306. 

Reptiles  in  carboniferous  system,  203. 

Reptiles,  triassic,  240. 

Reptiles,  oolitic,  264. 

Reptiles,  "  the  age  of,"  264. 

Retinasphalt,  tertiary  fossil  resin,  309. 

Rhynconella,  Silurian  shell,  figured,  181. 

Rhynchosaurus,  triassic  reptile,  240. 

River-terraces,  formation  of,  325. 

Roches  moutonn^,  315. 

Rock,  and  rock-formations,  defined,  70. 

Rock-salt  deposits  of  England,  247;  origia 

of,  249. 
Rock  specimens,  collection  of,  388. 
Roestone,  or  oolite,  258. 
Roll,  or  flexure,  in  strata,  74. 
Rotalia,  foraminifer,  figiu-ed,  234. 
Rubble,  definition  of,  page  93. 
Ruskin  on  Landscape,  quoted,  380. 

SACCHABOin  texture  of  rocks,  86. 

Saddleback,  or  anticline,  73. 

Saliferous  or  New  Red  system,  223. 

Salinas  of  Peru,  841. 

Saline  compounds  described,  page  97. 

Saline  deposits  of  modem  date,  344. 

Salt-springs  of  trias,  247. 

Sand,  definition  of,  page  9S  ;  ases<^  36L 
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Sand-drift  of  post-tertiary  epoch,  388. 

Sand-dunes,  44. 

Sandstone,  definition  of,  page  93. 

Sauroidiohnites,  reptilian  footprints,  241. 

Saxicava  rugosa,  figured,  317. 

Scaphites,  of  chalk,  figured,  284. 

Schist,  Schistose,  defined,  84. 

School  of  Mines,  Records  of,  221. 

Scolithus,  worm-burrow,  figured,  172. 

Scoriae,  definition  of,  page  97 ;  126. 

Scrope's  *  Oeology  of  Central  France,'  136. 

Scyphia,  chalk  sponge,  figured,  284. 

Secondary,  application  of  term,  100,  101. 

Section,  rock  section,  defined,  73. 

Section,  how  to  construct,  78. 

Sedgwick  on  Silurian  Rocks,  187 ;  on  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone,  234 

Sediment,  definition  of,  53. 

Serpentine,  definition  of,  page  96. 

Serpentine,  uses  of,  145. 

Serpulites,  silurian,  181. 

ShaJe,  shaly,  use  of  term,  page  93  ;  84. 

Shales,  bituminous,  characters  of,  211. 

Shell-beds,  growth  and  extent  of,  354. 

Shell-marl,  origin  and  nature  of,  333. 

Shell-mounds,  331. 

Shingle,  definition  of,  page  93. 

Shingle-beaches  of  modem  seas,  841. 

Sigillaria,  figured,  210. 

SUicious  deposits  of  modem  date,  343. 

Silt,  definition  of,  page  93. 

Silurian  system,  174-187. 

Sinter,  defined,  61. 

Siphonia,  defined,  284. 

Sivathere,  tertiary  ruminant,  304. 

Slate,  definition  of,  page  93 ;  64. 

Slip  or  hitch  in  stratification,  77. 

Smith,  ''Father  of  English  Geology," 
101. 

Smith  of  Jordanhill  on  Tertiaries,  322. 

Snow-line,  various  heights  of,  36. 

Soapstone,  definition  of,  page  96. 

Soil,  nature  and  formation  of,  357 ;  per- 
manent improvement  of,  378. 

Solfataras,  nature  of,  126. 

Sombrero  guano,  or  oHte,  356. 

Somerville,  Mrs,  'Physical  Geography,' 
39. 

Sorby,  his  physical  researches,  154,  &c. 

South  America,  elevation  of,  350. 

Sowerby's  *  Mineral  Conchology,  176,  221. 

Spalacotherium,  oolitic  mammaJ,  265. 

Spatangus  of  chalk,  figured,  284. 

Sphenopteris,  fossil  fern,  210. 

Spirifer,  figured,  206. 

Springs,  various,  51. 

Stacks  and  needles,  figured,  52. 

Staganolepis,  triassic  reptile,  240. 

Stage,  as  used  in  classification,  102. 

Stalactites  and  stalagmites,  formation  of, 
61,  342. 

Stalagmites  defined,  61. 

Steam,  wasting  effects  of,  54. 

Steatite,  definition  of.  page  96. 

Stigmaria,  figured,  210. 

Stinkstein,  or  Swinestone,  208. 

Stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks,  71. 

Stratum  defined,  83. 

Strike,  in  stratification,  73. 


Stringocephalus,  devonian  shell,  191. 

Strophomena,  silurian  bivalve,  figured, 
181. 

Structure  of  rocks,  83. 

Stylonurus,  crustacean,  figured,  198. 

Sub-fossil  condition  of  post-tertiary  re- 
mains, 323. 

Submarine  forests  on  British  coasts,  341. 

SuflSoni,  steam- craters,  126. 

Sulphur,  defined,  page  97. 

Sulphur,  economical  value  of,  129. 

Syenite,  definition  of,  page  96 ;  111. 

Syncline,  Synclinical  strata,  74. 

Syringopora,  carboniferous  coral,  206. 

System,  as  usual  in  Geology,  102. 

Tabular  structure  of  rocks,  85. 

Talc,  Talc-schist,  page  96. 

Talus,  defined,  45. 

Taragmite  post-tertiaries,  323. 

Taxocrinus,  silurian  encrinite,  figured, 
181. 

Teeth,  palatal,  figured,  206. 

Telerpeton  Elginense,  194,  240. 

Temperature  of  earth,  external  and  inter- 
nal, 26,  29. 

Terebratula,  figured,  206. 

Terms,  local,  inapplicability  of,  83. 

Terraces,  or  ancient  river-levels,  325. 

Tertiary  epoch,  scenery  of,  308;  igneous 
rocks,  307 ;  industrial  products  of  the 
system,  309. 

Tertiary  system,  295-318;  division  of, 
300 ;  paleontology  of,  302 ;  physical 
features,  305. 

Textularia,  foraminifer,  figured,  284. 

Texture  of  rocks,  83. 

Theoretical  deductions  of  Geology,  372. 

Tidal  currents,  34. 

Tilt-up,  in  stratification,  73. 

Trachytes,  varieties  of  trap,  121. 

Transition,  in  Geology,  definition  of,  100. 

Transition  series,  167. 

Trap,  Trap-rock,  definition  of,  page  96. 

Trappean  rocks  as  a  class,  118-124 ;  ori- 
gin of,  119 ;  varieties  of,  121 ;  distribu- 
tion of,  122 ;  uses  of,  124. 

Trass,  or  volcanic  tufa  of  Rhine,  346. 

Travertine,  origin  of,  342.  * 

Tremadoc  slates,  171. 

Triassic  system,  235-242 ;  origin  of  term, 
235  ;  area  of,  245 ;  products  of,  250. 

Trigonia,  figured,  263. 

TrilobiteSj  various,  figured,  181. 

Trophon  clathratum,  figured,  317. 

Trough,  basin,  or  83mcline,  74. 

Tschudi,  Von,  on  Mountain-ranges,  349. 

Tufas,  volcanic,  120. 

Turrilites,  chalk  cephalopod,  284. 

Ullah  Bund,  upheaval  of,  347. 
Ulodendron,  figured,  210. 
Unconformable  strata,  74. 
Ure's    *  Dictionary    of     the    Arts    and 
Sciences,'  392. 

Tallbts  of  erosion,  53. 
Valley  terraces,  figured,  325. 
Vegetable  drift,  851. 
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Vegetable  growth,  effects  of,  57. 

Veins »  nature  of,  77. 

Ventriculites,  chalk  sponge,  284. 

Vesicular  or  cellular  texture,  86. 

*  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  374. 

Vienna  basin,  805. 

Volcanic  agency,  effects  of,  63-67. 

Volcanic  ash,  nature  of,  65. 

Volcanic  action,  theories  of,  133. 

Volcauic  centres,  frequency  of,  846. 

Volcanic  centres,  map  of,  128. 

Volcanic  rocks  as  a  class,  125-129 ;  ori- 
gin of,  126 ;  varieties  of,  126  ;  extent  of, 
128 ;  uses  of.  129. 

Volcanoes,  modem  discbarges  from,  349. 

Von  Buch  and  D'Orbigny  on  Ammonites, 
278. 

Von  Decken  on  Rhenish  Tertiaries,  322. 

Von  Wranprell  on  Mammoth  remains  in 
Siberia,  821. 

Vulcanists  or  Huttonians,  100. 


Walcria,  permian  fossil,  figured,  227. 
Warp,  or  tidal  silt  of  rivers,  SS7. 
Waves  and  VITave-action.  52. 
Waves,  impact  of,  pa^e  57. 
Wealden  or  weald  ^roup,  260. 
Weathering  of  rocks,  47. 
Wenlock  series,  Silurian ,  178. 
Werner,  his  views  of  classification,  100. 
Wernerians,  views  of,  100. 
Williams s  *  Mineral  Kingdom,'  221. 
Woodocrinus,     carboniferous    encrinite, 

figured,  206. 
Woodward's  'Living  and   Fossil  Shells,' 

166. 

XiPHODON,  figured,  303. 

Zoology  as  connected  with  Gteology,  382. 
Zones  of  oceanic  life,  67. 
Zones  of  vegetation,  page  39. 
Zosterites,  figured,  191. 
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Students,  Travellers,  and  Men  of  Business ;  and  formini^  a  Com- 
panion to  all  German-English  Dictionaries.  By  Joseph  Cauvin, 
LL.D.  &  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

"  An  excellent  English-German  Dictionary,  which  supplies  a  real  want,  no- 
thing being  in  general  more  detestable  than  the  English-Oerman  portion  of  most 
dictionaries  comprising  both  languages,  where  the  English  vocabulary  mi^t 
seem  to  have  been  selected  at  random,  but  for  the  compiler's  determined  pre- 
ference for  whatever  is  obsolete  and  vulgar.  Dr  Cauvin's  own  vocabulary  is  not 
entirely  free  from  superfluities  of  this  description,  but  in  general  it  is  classic  as 
well  as  copious,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
explanations  of  peculiar  idioms.  "Saturday  JRevieto. 

"  The  difficultv  of  translating  English  into  German  may  be  greatly  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  this  copious  and  excellent  English-German  Dictionary,  which 
specifies  the  different  senses  of  each  English  word,  and  gives  suitable  German 
equivalents.  It  also  supplies  an  abundance  of  idiomatic  phraseology,  with 
many  passages  from  Shakespeare  and  other  authors  aptly  rendered  in  German. 
Compared  with  other  dictionaries,  it  has  decidedly  the  advantage." — AtheruBum. 

CHOIX  DES  MEILLEURES  SCENES   DE  MOLI- 

ERE,  avec  des  Notes  de  Divers  Commentateurs,  et  autres  Notes 
Explicatives.    Par  Dr  E.  DUBUC.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


EDUCATIONAL  WOB^.  6 


History. 


EPITOME  OF  ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
604.    7s.  6d.  bound  in  leather. 

ATLAS   TO   Epitome  of  the  History  of  Europe. 

Eleven  Coloured  Maps.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.     In4to,  7s. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.    By 

the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  'The  History  of  France.' 
School  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Index,  6s. 

"  He  has  seized  the  salient  points— indeed,  the  governing  incidents — ^in  each 
century,  and  shown  their  receiyed  bearing  as  well  on  their  own  age  as  on  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Vigoroosly  and  briefly,  often  by  a  single  touch,  has  he 
marked  the  traits  of  leading  men ;  when  needful,  he  touches  slightly  their 
biographical  career.  The  state  of  the  country  and  of  society,  of  arts  and  learn- 
ing, and,  more  than  all,  of  the  modes  of  living,  are  graphically  sketched,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  with  more  fulness  tiian  any  other  division."— ^jTecto^or. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  '  The  Eighteen  Christian 
Centuries.*    Post  8vo,  with  Index,  6s. 

FACTS   AND    DATES;   or,  The   Leading  Events  in 

Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  the  Principal  Facts  in  the  Various 
Physical  Sciences  :  the  Memory  being  aided  throughout  by  a  Sim- 
ple and  Natural  Method.  For  Schools  and  Private  Reference.  By 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  'A  Manual 
of  Modem  Geography,'  &c.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp.  336. 
4s. 

**  A  most  valuable  book  of  reference,  which  will  be  of  immense  service  to 
students  of  history.  His  wide  knowledge  has  directed  the  author  at  once  to 
the  most  trustworthy  guides  in  the  various  departments  of  the  almost  illimit- 
able field  he  has  traversed.  .  .  .  Every  date  throughout  is  embodied  in  a 
mnemonic  sentence,  so  happily  and  tersely  illustrative  of  the  event,  as  to  leave 
ns  fairly  astonished  at  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  author.**— P(tper« /or 
the  ScnooVmasUr, 


Agriculture. 


CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  'Book  of  the 
Farm.'    With  Engravings,     is. 

PROFESSOR    JOHNSTON'S    CATECHISM    OF 

agricultural  chemistry,  a  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Professor  Voelcker.    With  Engravings,     is. 

PROFESSOR     JOHNSTON^S     ELEMENTS     OF 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  G.  T. 
Atkinson,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Clifton  College.    Foolscap,  6s. 


6  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND   SONS* 


Geography. 


NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Political.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  676.     7s.  6d. 

This  volume — the  result  of  many  years*  unremitting  application— is 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Advanced  Classes,  Candi- 
dates for  the  Civil  Service,  and  proficients  in  geography  generally. 

nineteenth  thousand. 

ELEMENTS    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY,    for 

THE  Use  of  Junior  Classes.     By  the  Same.     Ninth  Edition, 
revised  to  the  present  time.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  300.    3s. 

The  'Elements'  form  a  careful  condensation  of  the  'Manual,'  the 
order  of  arrangement  being  the  same,  the  river-systems  of  the  globe 
playing  the  same  conspicuous  part,  the  pronunciation  being  given,  and 
the  results  of  the  latest  census  being  uniformly  exhibited.  This  volume 
is  now  extensively  introduced  into  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
kingdom. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  THOUSAND,   REVISED. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  :  A  Book 

FOR  Beginners.    By  the  Same.    i8mo,  pp.  112.    is. 

These  '  Outlines  * — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  *  Elements  * — 
are  carefully  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.  The  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  the  Author's  larger  works.  Minute  details  are 
avoided,  the  broad  outlines  are  graphically  presented,  the  accentua- 
tion marked,  and  the  most  recent  changes  in  political  geography  ex- 
hibited. 

thirty-eighth  THOUSAND. 

FIRST   STEPS   IN    GEOGRAPHY.     By  the  Same. 

i8mo,  pp.  56.     Sewed,  4d.     In  cloth,  6d. 


Physical  Geography. 


INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK   OF  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  With  Sketch- Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  David 
Page,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham 
University  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle.     Foiu^h  Ekiition.     2s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL    GEO- 
GRAPHY.   By  the  Same     With  Engravings,    ss. 
"  A  thoroughly  good  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography,  "—^aturdoi/  Iteview. 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Progressive  Series  of  Questions,  adapted  to  the  Introductory  and 
Advanced  Text- Books  of  Physical  Geography.     By  the  Same.     9d. 

COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY.     By  Carl  Ritter. 

Translated  by  W.  L.  Gage.    Fcap.,  3s.  6d. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Geographical  Class-Books, 


OFUnONS  OF  DB  MACEAT'S  SEBIES. 

MANUAL. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
(Sir  Roderick  I.  Mnrchison).  We  must  admire  the  ability  and  persevering 
research  with  which  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  Manual  so  much 
freshness  and  originality.  In  no  respect  is  this  character  more  apparent  than 
in  the  plan  of  arrangement,  by  which  the  author  commences  his  description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  each  tract  by  a  sketch  of  its  true  basis  or  geological 
structure.  The  work  is  lai*gely  sold  in  Scotland,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently 
spoken  of  in  England.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  useful  school-book  in  opening  out 
geographical  knowledge. 

Saturday  Review.— It  contains  a  prodigious  array  of  geographical  facts, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

English  Journal  of  Education.— Of  all  the  Manuals  on  Geography  that 
have  come  under  our  nQ|;ice,  we  place  the  one  whose  title  is  given  above  in  the 
first  rank.  For  fulness  of  information,  for  knowledge  of  method  in  arrange- 
ment, for  the  manner  in  which  the  details  are  handled,  we  know  of  no  work 
that  can,  in  these  respects,  compete  with  Mr  Mackay's  ManuaL 

ELEMENTS. 

A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  P.R.G.S.,  H.M.  Geographer 
for  Scotland,  Author  of  the  '  Physical  Atlas,'  &c.  &c.— There  is  no  work 
of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other  language,  known  to  me,  which  comes  so  near 
my  ideal  of  perfection  in  a  school-book,  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  In  arrangement,  style,  selection  of  matter,  clearness,  and  thorough 
accuracy  of  statement,  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  vast 
amount  of  labour  and  research  you  bestowed  on  its  production,  I  trust  it  will 
be  so  appreciated  as  to  insure,  by  an  extensive  sale,  a  well-merited  reward. 

G.  BICKERTON,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  Institution.— I  have  been  led  to  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Mackay's  'Manual  of  Geography'  and  'Elements  of  Geo- 
graphy,' partly  from  a  careful  examination  of  them,  and  partly  from  my  expe- 
rience of  the  latter  as  a  text-book  in  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  One  of 
their  most  valuable  features  is  the  elaborate  Table  of  River-Basins  and  Towns, 
which  is  given  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Province  or  County  list,  so  that  a 
good  idea  may  be  obtained  by  the  pupil  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  political 
relationship  of  the  towns  in  each  country.  On  all  matters  connected  with 
Physical  Geography,  Ethnography,  Government,  &c.,  the  information  is  full, 
accurate,  and  well  digested.  They  are  books  that  csn  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the  student  of  geography. 

RICHARD  G..  GRAHAM,  English  Master,  College  for  Daughters  of 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  Professors  in  the  Scottish 
Universities. — No  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  amply  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  a  perfect  text-book  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  Dr 
Mackay's  '  Elements  of  Modem  Geography.'  In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tails, in  the  scientific  grouping  of  facts,  combined  with  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  statement,  it  stands  alone,  and  leaves  almost  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Eminently  fitted,  by  reason  of  this  exceptional  variety 
and  thoroughness,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  higher  education,  it  is  never 
without  a  living  interest,  which  adapts  it  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  pupils. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits  that  its  information  is  abreast  of  all  the  latest 
developments  in  geographical  science,  accurately  exhibiting  both  the  recent 
political  and  territorial  changes  in  Europe,  and  the  many  important  results  of 
modem  travel  and  research. 

Spectator.— The  best  Geography  we  have  ever  met  with. 


8  BDUOAXIOirAIi  WOBKS. 


IXPBOYD  SBITIOB'8. 


School  Atlases. 

By  a.   KEITH  JOHNSTON,    LL.D.,    &c. 

Authw  of  die  Roval  and  the  Phyacal  Atlases,  &c. 


ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEO- 
GRAPHY. A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  suited  to  the  best  Text- 
Books  ;  with  Geographical  information  brought  up  to  the  time  of 
imblication.  26  Maps,  clearly  and  uniformly  pnnted  in  colours, 
with  Index.     Imp.  8vo.     Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating, 

in  a  Series  of  Original  Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology, 
Hydrography,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History.  A 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  4  new  Maps  and  Letter- 
press.    20  Coloured  Maps.     Imp.  8vo.     Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ATLAS    OF   ASTRONOMY.     A  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition,  21  Coloured  Plates.  With  an  Elementary  Survey  of  the 
Heavens,  designed  as  an  accompaniment  to  this  Atlas,  by  Robert 
Grant,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Imp.  8vo.  Half-bound, 
I2S.  6d. 

ATLAS   OF    CLASSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.     A  New 

and  Enlarged  Edition.  Constructed  from  the  best  materials,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  Index  of  Places,  in  which  the  proper 
quantities  are  given  by  T.  Harvey  and  E.  Worsley,  MM. A 
Oxon.     21  Coloured  Maps.     Imp.  8vo.     Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

"  This  Edition  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  virtually  a  new 
work,  surpassing  everything  else  of  the  kind  extant,  both  in  utility  and  beauty." 
—AthenoBum. 

ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes ; 
including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine,  with  General 
Index.    8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 

NEW  atlas  for  pupil-teachers. 

THE  HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS.  45  Maps  clearly 
printed  and  carefully  coloured,  with  General  Index.  Imp.  4to. 
£2,  12s.  6d.,  half-bound  morocco. 

This  work  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  a  useful  and  thoroughly  accurate  Atl^lS  of  Ms^ 
of  Modern  Geography,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  modc^rate  price. 
It  is  based  on  the  '  Royal  Atlas,'  by  the  same  Author ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  the  scale  permits,  it  comprises  many  of  the  excellenoes  which  its 
prototjrpe  is  acknowledged  to  possess.  The  aim  has  been  ;to  make  the 
book  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  a  Handy  Atlas — a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  the  •  Royal,'  where  that  is  too  bulky  or  too  expenssive  to  find 
a  place,  a  needful  auxiliary  to  the  junior  branches  of  fanuilies,  and  a 
vade  mecum  to  the  tutor  and  the  pupil-teadier. 
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BLACKWOOD'S     CLASS  -  BOOKS. 

Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

GEOLOGY. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.     By  David 

Page,  LL.D.,  &c., 2s.  od. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology.    By  the  samey  7s.  6d. 

The  Geological  ExAMiNATOR.  By  the  same.    Sewed,  9d. 
Handbook  of  Terms    in  Geology  and  Physical 

Geography.    By  the  same,       .        .        .         .  7s.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Text-Book  of  Zoology.    By  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson, 

M.D.,  &c.,  •         6s.  od. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of   Zoology.     By  the 

same,  .......         .         ^s.  od. 

Manual  of  Zoology.     By  the  same,        .        .         .        12s.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Meteorology.     By 

Alexander  Buchan,  M.A.,  &c 4s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

By  David  Page,  LL.D.,  &c 2s.  od. 

Advanced  Text- Book   of   Physical    Geography. 

By  the  same, 5s.  od. 

Examinations    in  Physical  Geography.     By  the 

same.     Sewed, 9d. 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography.    Translated  by 

W.  L.  Gage,        .......         3s.  6d. 

Atlas    of    Physical    Geography.      By  A.    Keith 

Johnston,  LL.D.,  &c.     Half-bound,    .        .  12s.  6d. 

PHYSICS. 

Elementary  Handbook   of    Physics.     With   210 

Diagrams.     By  William  Rossiter,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.        5s.  od. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    Crown  8vo, 7s.  6d. 

English  Prose  Composition.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Currie, 

M.A.,  IS.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.  De- 
signed mainly  for  the  Assistance  of  Students  in 
English  Composition.     By  W.  Minto,  M.A.    [/«  the  press. 

Progressive  and  Classified  Spelling-Book.    By 

Miss  Lockwood, is.  6d. 


BLACKWOOD'S    CLASS  -  BOOKS-C^Htinu^a. 


BOTANY. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Botany.  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Got., 
F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education.  [In  the  press, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Manual  of  Geography.   By  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D., 

&c.     New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,   .        .  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Geography.    By  the  same,       .        .  3s.  od. 

Outlines  of  Geography.    By  the  same,         .        .  is.  od. 

First  Steps  in  Geography.    By  the  same.    Sewed,  4d. 

Or  in  cloth, 6d. 

Geography  of  the  British  Empire.    By  the  same. 

Sewed, 3d. 

Atlas    of    General    Geography.     By    A.    Keith 

Johnston,  LL.D.,  &c.  Half-bound,  .  .  las.  6d. 
Elementary  Atlas  of  Geography.    By  A.  Keith 

Johnston,  LL.D.,  &c.     Half-bound,   ...  5s.  od. 

HISTORY. 

The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.    By  Rev.  J. 

White, 6s.  od. 

History  of  France.    By  Rev.  J.  White,         .        .  6s.  od. 

Epitome  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe,    .        .  7s.  6d. 

CLASSICS, 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.    Price  2s.  6d.  each. 


Horace.     By  Theodore  Martin. 
-^schylus.    By  R.  S.  Copleston. 
Xenophon.      By   Sir  Alexander 

Grant,  Bart. 
Cicero.     By  W.  L.  Collins. 
Sophocles.     By  C.  W.  Collins. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.    By  W. 

L.  Collins. 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  By  do. 
Herodotus.     By  G.  C.  Swayne. 
CAESAR.     By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Virgil.     By  \V.  L.  Collins. 

Others  in  preparation. 

The  above  series  is  well  adapted  for  Ladies^  Schools, 

Atlas    of  Classical    Geography.     By  A.    Keith 

Johnston,  LL.D.,  &c.    Half-bound,  .        .       12s.  6d. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By  J.  F. 

W.  Johnston, 6s.  6d. 

Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.     By  J.  F. 

W.Johnston, is.  od. 

Catechism  of  Agriculture.     By  Henry  Stephens,        is.  od. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  Theory  of  Arithmetic.     By  D 

r.R«o.E.,      •         •         • 
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